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1872. 


EEPOET OF THE COUNCIL, 

Bead at the Anxiversary ilEEXixG ox the 27th May. 

The Covincil liave the pleasure of suhmitting to the Fellows 
the customary annual Eeport on the financial and general 
condition of the Socnety. 

'■ Memlers . — During tlie year ending Ai'ril .’lOt]), 1872, there 
have been elected IhU new ■Members, 2t.) of whom have piid 
their Life Compositions. This is a considerable increase over 
the numbers of the previous year, when 15G new Membei-s 
were elected ; in 1870 thei'e were 180 new Members ; and, in 
1869, 17o. The losses the Society has sustained by death are 
42 (one of whom was an Honorary TIember). and 34 by resig- 
nation ; besides these, 36 have been struck oft' tlie list !<«' 
arrears of subscriptions; making a total 1 iss of 112, or less by 
18 than in the previous year. 'I’lic net iicrease for the year is 
therefore, 78 ; in 1871 the net increase was 26; in 1870, 101 ; 
in 1860, 87 ; and, in 1868, 70. 

Finances . — The balance-sheet for the financial year (January 
to December, 1871), as will be seen in .Appendix A, shows an 
income of 6637?. 3.?. Id., after deducting balance in hand, and 
the proceeds of sale of Funded property. Tliis includes 1000?., 
the amount of a legacy bequeathed by the late President, Sir 
Eoderick Murchison. In the ju'cvious year the income was 
8042?. 6s. 1(?. (including a legacy of 1800?.) ; the diminished 
dividends resulting from the change of investment of the 
Society’s capital from Public Funds to Freehold Propertv,, 
account for a portion of the decrease. The amount received 
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from subscriptions of Members was 4633?. 14s. in 1871 ; in 
1870 it was 4897/. 10s.; and, in 1869, 4076/. 10s. 

The expenditure (ordinary) for the past year was 3726/. 4.s. 
id. In the previous year, 1870, it was 3845/. 10s. 6d., and in 
1869, 4454/. 12s. !«/. 

Tbe Council have especial satisfaction in announcing that 
since their last Eeport the fitting of the Society’s House, No. 1, 
Savile Eow, has been completed ; and all the costs connected 
with the purchase of the property, the furnishing of the rooms, 
and the removal of the collections and offices, have now been 
defrayed. The sum of 5183/. os. 4c/., entered in the balance- 
sheet as having been expended during the year ou tin's account, 
includes an item of 334/. paid for dilapidations on the termi- 
nation of the lease of 15, Whitehall Place. It is gratifying to 
report that the experience of a whole Session, during which the 
House has been occupied, has proved that the expectations 
entertained of its suitability to the recpiirements of the Society 
have been fully confirmed. 

This subject appears to the Council of such great importance, 
in connection with the Financial Condition and prosi)ccts of the 
Society, that they submit herewith a Special Eeport of ]\lr. James 
Fergusson, Chairman of the House and Fitting Committee, in 
which the disbursements under the various heads arc given, and 
the change in the position of the Society brought abo'iit by the 
purchase of this property fully explained. 

It will be satisfactory to the Fellows to learn that, during 
the present Session, aud since the outlay above mentioned, the 
Council have been enabled to invest lUOI l/. out of the balance 
in hand. 

The 1 inance Committee of Council have continued as before 
to hold their monthly Meetings and supervise the Society’s 
accounts. 

The annual Audit was held in the month of April : Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart., and Mr. Charles White, acting as 
auditors on behalf of the Council ; and General Sir George 
Balfour, aud Mr. H. Jones Williams, on behalf of the Fellows. 
The thanks of the Council, and the Society at large, are due to 
these gentlemen, who have given their time and the benefit of 
their great experience to this important task. 


r 
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^TATEsiEXT showing the Receipts and Ex- Statement showing tl.e Progress 
PEXDITURE of the Society from the Year of the Investjiexts of the 
1848 to the 31st Deo. 1871. Society from the Year 1832 

, to the 31st Dec. 1871. 


Year. 

1 

Cash 
Receipts 
, within the 
' Year 

Deducting 

Amonnts ' 

• ^ invested m 

En a ; Funds; actual 

Fund,. E.vpenditure. 

f 

End 
of the 
Year, 
Dee. 31 . 

Cash 

invested. 

Amount 

of 

stock. 



£ S. 

d. 

£ 

,} 

d. £ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1848 

696 10 

5 



i /55 

6 

1 

1832 

3657 

10 

0 

4000 

0 

0 

1849 

' 778 3 

0 



1 1098 

7 

6 

1833 

4130 

0 

0 

4500 

0 

0 

1850 

1036 10 

5 



877 

2 

10 

1831 

4426 

0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

1851 

1056 11 

8 



1 906 

14 

7 

1835 

4426 

0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

18.52 

1220 3 

4 



1 995 

13 

1 

' 1836 

4426 

0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

18.53 

1917 2 

6 



' 1675 

0 

0 

1837 

4426 

0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

1854 

' 2565 7 

8 



2197 

19 

3 

' 1838 

4426 

0 

0 

4800 

0 

0 

18.55 

2584 7 

0 



' 2636 

3 

1 

1839 

4129 

15 

0 

1 4500 

0 

0 

1856 

3372 5 

1 

533 

10 

0 , 2814 

8 

1 

, 1810 

3788 

10 

0 

4150 

0 

0 

1857 

3142 13 

4 

37S 

0 

0 ' 3480 

19 

0 

1841 

2801 

0 

0 

; 3150 

0 

0 

1858 

3089 15 

1 



i 2944 

13 

c 

1842 

2801 

0 

0 

' 3150 

0 

1) 

1859 

3471 11 

8 

950 

6 

0 1 3423 

♦> 

9 

1843 

2219 

IS 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

18G0 

6449 12 

1 

406 

17 

6 1 5400 

3 

7 

■ 1814 

1 2219 

IS 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

1861 

i 4702 12 

9 

1358 

2 

6 3074 

7 

4 

184.5 

! 2219 

18 

6 

2578 

4 

4 

1862 

4659 7 

9 

1389 

7 

6 1 3095 

19 

4 

1846 

1933 

1 

0 

2278 

4 

4 

1863 

5256 9 

3 

1837 

10 

0 ■ .3655 

4 

0 

1847 

■ 2133 

1 

0 

2502 

6 

2 

1S(!4 

4977 8 

6 

1796 

5 

0 ‘ 3647 

7 

10 

1848 

1 1886 

16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

ISGo 

1 4095 8 

3 

1041 

5 

0 4307 

4 

0 

1819 

188(! 

16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

1866 

, 5085 8 

•3 

1028 

15 

0 ' 4052 

15 

0 

18,50 

1886 

16 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

1867 

i 5462 7 

11 

1029 

0 

C . 3943 

17 

4 

1851 

i 1886 

10 

8 

2224 

1 

10 

1868 

.5991 4 

0 

1857 

3 

9 41,56 

17 

10 

18,52 

1866 

10 

s 

2224 

1 

10 

1869 

IjSoO 1G 

0 

2131 

5 

0 4646 

0 

8 

18.53 

1662 

14 

10 

2000 

0 

0 

1870 

8042 6 

1 

3802 

C 

0 ' 3845 

10 

6 

1851 

‘ 1662 

14 

10 

; 2000 

0 

0 

1871. 

6637 3 

7 

1000 

0 

0 3726 

4 

1 

18.55 

1062 

14 

10 

2000 

0 

0 









18.56 

2216 

2594 

4 

10 

10 

2600 

3000 

0 

u 

n 

0 









. 18.>7 

4 

In 1856 a Treasury Grant of 10001. for 
E.ist African Expedition received. 

he 

18.58 

18.59 

1 1860 

2594 

3514 

4011 

4 

4 

2 

10 

10 

4 

3000 

4000 

1 4500 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In 1860 a Treasury Grant of 

2500?. for 

the 

' 1861 

5369 

4 

10 

1 t;ooo 

0 

0 

Enst African Expedition received. 



1862 

6758 

12 

4 

7500 

0 

0 

In 1S69 Legacy 

of 

Mr. 

Benjamin Oliveira, 

' 1863 
1864 

8556 

10365 

2 

7 

4 

4 

9500 

11,500 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

1506?. 17s. Id. 







1865 

11406 

12 

4 

12500 

0 

0 

In 187 

0 Lerraev of Mr. Alfred Da via, 1800?. 


18t»d 

12433 

7 

4 

13500 

0 

0 

In 1871 Legacy 

of 

Sir Eoderick Murchison, 

1867 

1868 

13464 

15321 

7 

11 

10 

7 

14500 

16250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1000?. 







1869 

17452 

16 

7 

182.50 

0 

0 









1870 

102.50 

0 

0 

6700 

0 

0 









1871 

20250 

0 

0 

4700 

0 

0 


Asset Accorsr. 

Freehold House, Fittings, and Furniture, estimated 1 
exclusive of Map Collections and Library) .. / 

Funded property 


£ 5 . d. 

20,000 0 0 
4,700 0 0 






Total.. 


.. £24*700 0 0 
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Pithlieaiions. — The 41st volume of the ‘Journal’ will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. The 15th volume of the 
‘ Proceedings ’ has been completed since the last Peport, and 
numbers 1 and 2 of volume lOth issued to the Fellows. The 
proceeds of the sale of these two publications to the public 
amounted last vear to l\2l. 9s. 5f?., and in the previous vear to 
110?. 5s. 5d. 

A new and greatly revised edition of the ‘ Hints to Travellers,’ 
edited by a special Committee of Council, consisting of Admiral 
Sir George Back, f.e.s., Vice-Admiral E. Collinson, c.b., and 
Francis Galton, Esq., f.r.s., was published last autumn. A 
number of copies has been printed for gratuitous distribution to 
travellers, and the treatise also forms No. 1 of the 10th volume 
of the ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Library. — 1029 volumes of books and pamphlets have been 
added to the library during the year, of which 57 volumes onlv 
were obtained by purchase, the rest being donations or acquired 
by exchanges with kindred Societies. 

Among the more valuable accessions are — .V series of works 
forming the Geographical portion of the library of tlie late 
President, presented by Kenneth E. Jlurchison, Esq. ‘ Hand- 
buch der Algemeinen Geographic und .Statistik,’ 9 vols. Bv 
Dr. J. E. Wappaus ot Leipzie. Pre.sented bv the author. 
‘Eecords of the Geological Survey of California.’ 4 vols. 4to. 
Presented by the State of California. Harris’s ‘Voyages,’ 
4 vols. folio. Presented by J. J. Hcrriman, Esq. Blackie”md 
Sons ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ new edition. Presented bv tlie 
Publishers. New edition of ‘ llarco Polo.’ Bv Colonel 41. 
Yule. ^ ‘ Eeport on the Expedition to Western Yunan, via 
Bhamo. By Dr. John Anderson. Presented by the author. 

The Classified and Supplementary Catalogues of the librarv. 
mentioned in last vear s Eeport, have been since published, and 
are to be obtained at the Society’s Eooms-the Classified Cata- 
logue at a charge to I'ellows of os. 

Map .collection. The accessions to this Department durinc; 
the par cousiA of 1229 sheets of Maps and Charts ; all of 
whic i have been aiTuiiged in geographical order, and incor- 
po.a ec ill t le co eotion so as to be available for reference bv 
lellows and flic public. 
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The following are the more important accessions : — 

738 sheets of the Ordnance Survey. Consisting chiefly ot 
Maps of parishes and towns on the large scale. Pre- 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of AVorks, through 
Colonel Sir H. James, e.e.. Director of the Ordnance 
Survey. 

29 Admiralty Charts. Presented by the Lords Commi,ssiouer> 
of the Admiralty, through Admiral Cl. H. Eichards. 
Hydrographer. 

161 Charts of the French Depot de la Alarine. Presented by 
the Minister of Marine through A'iee-Admiral Pothuau. 

208 Sheets of the Indian Survey. Presented by t!ie Seeretary 
of State for India. 

Stieler’s Hand Atlas. Parts 1 to 5, Xew Series. Pi’e- 
sented by Justus Perthes. 

26 Maps, 6 Atlases, and 3 Photographs. Presented by 
Kenneth E. Murchison, Esq., from the Collection of the 
late President, Sir Eodcrick I. Murchi.son. 

A Series of separate Maps from the ‘ Ceographische 
Alittheilungou.’ Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. 

The Council have the pleasure of reporting that they have 
appointed, since entering on their new premises, Air. Keith 
Johnston, son of their Gold Aledallist, as A.ssistant Curator in 
the Alap Department. Under his management it is hoped that 
the desiderata in their Alaj) Collection will soon be ascertained 
and supplied, thus increasing its utility to Fellows and the 
public. 

Granis to Travellers . — The only Grant made in aid of expe- 
ditions during the yi-ar 1871 was a sum of 18f. 2s. for instru- 
ments to Air. St. ATncent Enskine, of Xatal, in aid of his second 
expedition to the Eiver Limpopo. 

The Grant of .500/. towards the Livingstone Search and 
Eelief Expedition Fund not having been paid until January, 
1872, does not appear in the accounts of the Financial Year 
1871. 
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Special Report. 


REPORT OF THE FITTING- COMMITTEE, 

ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL. 


9(/i January, 1S72. 

The Sub-Committees appointed by tbe Council to siiperintend 
the necessary alteration in their new house, and the removal of 
the property of the Society to No. 1, Savile Eow, having now 
completed the ^vorks entrusted to their cai-e, beg leave to report 
as follows : — 

The Building Committee having, with the a.ssistanco of their 
Architect, Mr. Edmeston, j^repared the necessary plans and speci- 
fications, a contract was entered into, with the sanction of the 
Council, with Mr. Cowland for the executiem of the works for a sum 
of d.340?. During the progress of the contract, however, additional 
works and alterations were ordered, and approved of by the Council 
to the amount of 142/. All these works have been carried out to 
the satisfaction of your Committee, and they arc happy to be able 
to report that, on the final adjustment of the accounts, there was 
found to be an excess of only 40/. 12s. 8(/. beyond the contract sums 
above named. M hen it is considered how difficult it is, in altering 
an old building, to know beforehand what may be wanted, or what 
unforeseen difficulties may arise, your Committee consider the result 
highlj' creditable both to the Architect and also to the Builder 
employed in the works. 

The accounts of the Building Committee stand as follow :■ 

Mr. Cowland’s original Contract 

Additional AVorks 

Extras passed by Mr. Edmeston 
Architect’s Commission, &c. 

Clerk of the AVorks 


£ s. d. 

:3340 0 0 

142 0 0 

40 12 8 

200 7 6 


£3798 8 2 
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On entering on their duties, the Fitting and Eernoval Committee 
found that much of the furniture in the house in 'W hitehall Flace 
■was so -(vorn out, that it would have required a considerable outlay 
upon it, had the Society remained in their old house, and was of 
little or no use in their new premises. 

All the book-cases however, were brought away ; but all required 
to he refitted, to suit their new places, and new cases and additions 
were made, which have increased the shelf-rooni available for books 
by about one-fourth. In like manner, though all the cases in the 
Map-room have been used again, six new ca-es fur the Orduanco 
Survey have been added, at an expense of 8?. each, and 196 new 
Solander cases, with shelf-room to accommodate them, have been 
provided. The Council Room has been entirely refurnished, and so 
has the Office downstairs. Xew carpets and flour-cloths have been 
laid down everywhere, and the whole furniture of the hon.se put 
into a state of thorough repair. Fiom these ciicumstance.s, as well 
as from the greater size of the house and tho increased accommoda- 
tion given, the expenditure of this Committee has been more than 
2001. in excess of what was originally estimated ; Imt they have 
reason to believe that the work i.s well and efiectnally done, and 
the accommodation provided for tho Librai-y, Mapsj-oom and Office.s 
is such that no expenditure of any important amount will he 
requited for fitting' or furniture for a consideiahlo time to come. 

With tho exception of one small bill of 2oL Os. 4d. for new 
Furniture, and 18/. 2.s. 2d. for fitting, which unfoituiiately camo 
in too late to he passed by the last Finance Committee, all tho 
expenses incurred by this Committoo have been settled for, and 
appear in last Year’s accounts. They are a.s follow 


Eernoval expenses jqg ^ 

Xew Furniture o g 

Alterations, fitting, painting, &c 202 14 10 

Gas fittings, including new meter, &c. .. 161 7 3 

Sundrie.s « o 


Tt n ■ . , • . .10 

Jjeticieiicj as above, since paid ,, . 33 2 6 

£1074 9 4 

On giving over charge of the house, Xo. 15, Whitehall Place, a 
Society, by the Agents of the Lessor, fur 
*^Lid2>idations. Mr. EJmCbton was apriointed to 
examine this claim on the part of the Society, and, after a most ’ 
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careful investigation of every item, reported tliat in terms of the 
Lease he considered the Society were fairly liable in the sum 
of 318?. 7s. 9(?. — an abatement of 45?. 13s. 3c?., which, the Lessor’s 
Agents having agreed to, was paid ; adding to this the amount of the 
Surveyor’s Commission — 15?. 18s. Of?. — the sum paid under this head 
is 334?. 5s. 9(?. In addition to these items,. a sum of 14,527?. Os. 2t?. 
was expended, including law expenses, &c., on the purchase of the 
Freehold for the premises, No. 1, Savile Euw, making the total 
expenditure 10734?. 3s. bit., under the following heads ; — ■ 


£ s. d. 

Purchase of Freehold 14,527 0 3 

Alterations, &c 3,708 8 2 

Furniture, fitting, and removal 1,036 6 10 

Dilapidations, 'Whitehall Place 334 5 9 

Deficiency, since paid 38 2 6 


Total ex 2 '>cnditnre £10,734 3 6 

To meet this exi)endituro, the Funded Property of the Society 
has been disposed of to the extent of 18.250?., which realized — 


net £17,462 12 o 

and Cash lias been taken from Current 

Kecoipts 2,233 8 6 

which, with the deficiency as above ,. .. 38 2 6 


Makes the total as before, £19,734 3 5 

The interest which accrued on the investments so disposed of 
amounted to 647?. 10s. Od., ami adding to this loO?. a year for the 
interest on this money s^'cnt from current income, which might 
have been invested if not so used, wo have a total of 747?. 10s. (id. 
as apparent rent; but from this must bo deducted 150?. received as 
rent for the Vaults below the Maj)-room, leaving the nominal rent 
of the house to the Society something under 600?. a year. 

This is no doubt in excess of wliat was paid in Whitehall Place ; " 
but, had the Society remained there, there is no reason for sup- 
posing it would hav’c obtained a new lease on more moderate terms 
than the Board of 'Works now pays, viz. 750?. a year with a 
premium of 600?., and we should also have been obliged to exjiend 
a considerable sum in refitting and repairs ; so we could not have 
calculated on remaining there at a rent jiractically under 800?. or 
850?. per annum. 


.* In ISTO the rent, taxes, and house expenses amounted to 499/. 16s. 10(/. 
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Be this as it may, there seems nothing in the position of the 
Eoyal GeogTaphical Society, which would render a nominal rent 
of 600/. at all excessive, especially when it is considered that their 
present house is much more conveniently situated, for most of 
their Members, than the old one, and may ultimately be made 
to contain twice the accommodation for the Library, ^laps, and 
general purposes of the Society, which could have been made 
available in their old piemises. 

As the Society will not in future pay rent, and there seems every 
reason for believing will also escape paying lates, there seems no 
reason for supposing that, under the most liberal management, the 
ordinai’y necessary expenditure should reach .'I. 300/.* per annum; 
while, on the other hand, it seems as little likely that the income 
from subscription.s, &c., irre.spective of interest, should fall below' 
the ordinary average of at least 5000/. to 5500 /. -j- a year. Under 
these circumstances, the Society begins the year 1872 with a clear 
annual surplus income of from 1500/. to 2000/. per annum; a 
Cash Balance at the Banker’s of 705/. lO.--'. 3<?., frean which however, 
mu.st be deducted bills for printing, Ac., estimated at 50ii/. ; 37 OO/. 
invested in East India 5 per cent. Stocks and Eailway Debentures, 
exclusive of the Murchison Fund : and a Fi echold IIou.se in every 
way suited to their purposes, and which it is believed would fetch 
in the open market nearly, if not rpiite, the money they have ex- 
pended upon it. 

J.is. Fkrgusson, 

Cltahinan. 


* For last year it was estimated at 3370Z. 

t In the year 1870, the last for which the accounts arc complete, these items 
amounted to 55131. is. llil. 
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l-tbrarg IRegulations. 


I. The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) fiom 10’30 in the morninj' to -i'30 in the afternoon,* 
except on New-Year’s Day, Good Friday to Easter ilonday inchi- 
sive, and Christmas week ; and it will he closed one month in the 
year, in order to he thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of tieptemher. 

II. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled {subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 

Exceptions : — 

1. Dictionaries, Encj’clopaedias, and other works of reference 

and cost, Jlinute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Illustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical AYorks, wdess idth the special xmtten 
order of the President. 

2. Maps or Chart.s, uidess hj special sanction of the President and 

Council. 

3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

III. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Maj), or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first he entered in the Library-register, with the 
borrower’s signature, or accompanied by a separate note in hi.s 
hand. 

IV. No work of any kind can he retained longer than one month : 
but at the expiration of that period, or soouor, the same must he 
returned free of exjiense, and may then, upon re-entrp, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all oases a list of the Book.s, &c., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the ist of July in each year. 

VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

VII. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall he inserted in a book kept for that purpose. 

VIII. Fellows transgressing any of the above Eegulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 
as the case may require. 

By Order of the Council. 


* On Saturday the Library is closed at 2’30 P.af. 
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KOYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


patron. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF W.\LES. 


COUNCIL. 

(ELECTED 2Tth MAY, 18Y2 ) 

grtsibfnt. 

Rawlksos, Major-Gen. Sir Henry C., K.C.E., D.C.L., F.R.S., Ac., Ac. 


Feeke, Sir H. Bartle, K.C.B., G.C.S.I. i' Derby, The Eul of, P.C., D.C.L,, LL.D. 

Galton, Francis, Esq., M..\,, F.R.S. |; Richards, Rear Adm. Geo. H.,C.B., F.K.f. 

Crsasum. 

Cocics, Reginald T., Esi|. 


8'rasttts. 

Houghton, Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S. i Trevelyan, Sir Walter C., Bart., M.A.. 

!' F.S.A., &c. 

Smttatus. 

Markham, Clements R., Esq., C.B., F.S.A. J Major, Richard Henry, Esq., F.S.A. 
foreign Sccrcfarg.— Ball, John, Esq., F.R.S. 


Pcmbtrs of Conatil. 


Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B. 

Back, Admiral Sir Geo., D.C.L. , F.R.S., &c. 
Beodrice, Hon. George C. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. 
Collinson, Vice-Admiral R., C.B. 
Fremantle, Right Hon. Sir T., Bart. 
Gibbs, H. Hacks, Esq. 

Grant, Lieut.-Col. J. A., C.B., C.SJ. 
Hall, Vice-Admiral Sir W. H., K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

Murchison, Kenneth E., Esq. 


Murray, John, Esq. 

Nicholson, Sir Chas., Bart., D.C.L. 

!j Ommanney, Vice-Adm. E., C.B., F.R.S. 
Osborn, Capt. Sheiard, C.B., F.R.S. 
Eae, John, Esq., M.D. 

Russell, Lord Arthur, M.P. 

Silver, S. W., Esq. 

Smyth, Warington, Esq., F.R.S. 

! Stephenson, B. C., Esq. 
j; Sirachey, Majoi-Gcn. R., E.E., C.S.T. 
! Wilson, Capt. C. W., R.E. 


jankers.— Messrs, cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43, Charing Cross. 

g^ssistant Sawtarg aab 6bilor of fraasattions.-H. w. bates, Es.q. 
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HONORARY xVND HONORARY CORRESRONDING MEMBERS. 

Mat, 1873. 


HOXORART. 

H. I. M. Dom Pedro II., Emperor of ! sident of the Imperial Geoc^raphicu 

Brazil. \ Society of St. Petersburg. 

H.M. Victor Emmanuel 11., King of ■ the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Italy. j H.I.H. Ismail Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. 

H.M. Leopold 11., King of the Belgians. j H.H. Syed Barghash Ibu Syed Said’ Sultan 
H.I.H. the Grand Duke Constantine, Pro- of Zanzibar. 


HOXORARY COPwRESPOXDIXG 


Abicu, Dr. William Hermann, St. Peters- 
burg 

Almeida, Dr. Candido Mendes de. 

B.4ER, Cher, de K. E., Mem, Imp. Acad, of 

Science St. [Petersburg 

Balbi, M. Eugene de Milan 

BASTiAif,'Dr, Adolph Biemen 

Berghavs, Prof. Heinrich .. .. Berlin 

Burmeister, Dr. Hermann, Buenos Ayres 

Chaix, Prof. Paul Genera 

COELLO, Don Francisco .. .. Madrid 

Dasa, Professor Janies D., Xew Haven, 

Connecticut 

D’AvezaC, M Paris 

Dufour, Gen., Director of the Topo. De- 
part., Switzerland Geneva 

Duvkyrier, M. Henri .. .. Paris 

Ehrenberg, C. P., For. m.r. and L.s., 

Berlin 

Erman, Prof, Adolph Berlin 

Faidherbe, G eneral L., General de division 

a Lille * .. .. France 

FlGAXiERE, Command, Jorge Cesar, Lisbon 

Forchhammee, Prof. P, W Kiel 

Fremont, General New York 

Grtnnell, Henry, Esq. v.P. Geogr. Soc. 

of New York 

Guyot, Prof,, LL.D,, Princeton, New Jereey 
Hanstein, Prof., For. M.R.s. Christiania 
Helmersen, Col. P. .. St. Petei-sburg 
Hociistetter, Dr. Ferdinand von, Pres. 
Imp. Geogitiph, Soc. of .. .. Vienna 


Irminger, Rear-Admiral C. L. C., r.d.n. 

Copenhagen 

Jansen, Captain M.H., d.r.n., Delft, 

Holland 

JoCHMUs, Field ^larslial Lieutenant Baron 

Vienna 

KeNNELLV, D. j. E'q.j F.R.A.S. 

Khanikof, M Paris 

Kiepert, Dr. H Berlin 

Leal, Jose da Silva Mendes, Minister of the 

Colonies Lisbon 

Linant Pasha Alexandria 

Livingstone, David, Esq., m.d., ll.d. 
Letke, Admiral F. B., Pres, of the Imp. 
Academy of Sciences .. St. Petersburg 

Madoz, Don Pascual Madrid 

Malte-Brun, M. V. A., Hon. Sec. Geogr. 

Soc. of Paris 

Munzinger, Werner, Esq., C.B. 

Nardi, Monsignor Fiancesco Rome 

Negri, Chevalier Cristoforo .. .. Turin 

OsTEN SICKEN, Earon, Sec. to the Imp. 

Geogr. Soc. of .. St. Petersbuig 
Petermann, Dr. Augustus .. Gotha 
Philippi, Dr. Rodulfo Armando .. Chili 
Platen, His Excellency Count. 


Raimondy, Don Antonio Lima 

Ranuzzi, Count Annibale . . . . Bologna 

Ruppell, Dr. E., For. m.l.s. ..Fi-ankfort 


Sa* da Bandeira, The Marquez de, 
Portuguese Legation, 12, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W, 
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List of Honorary Corresponding Members, 


Salas, Don Saturnino, Pies. Topo. Depait , 

Argentine Kepub Buenos Ayres 

SCHEDA, Herr von, Director of the Imp, 

Inst, of Military Geogr Vienna 

SCHERZER, Dr. Karl von .* •• Vienna 

SOLDAX, Don Mariano Felipe Paz Lima 
SOXKLAR, Lieut.-Col. the Chev.de, 

Wiener Keustadt, Vienna 
Strcte, Prof. Otto, Imp. Obseiv. of 

Pulkowa St. Petersburg 

Sydow, Lt.-Col., Emil von (Chief of the 
Geog. Dep. of the Statf of the Prussian 
Army), Behrenstrasse, 66. Berlin 


Tciiiiiatciief, M. Pierre de, 1 Piazza 

I deyli Zuave Floience 

i Tschudi, Herr T. T. von .. .. Vienna 

; VaMEeRV, Piofessor Arrninius .. Pesth 
1 

' V-iSCOXCELLOS E Silva, Dr. Alfielo Caci- 

t miro de Uio de Janeiro 

! Vep.sel'IL, M. E. de Paris 

I ViLLAViCEXCio, Dun M.inucl Guayaijui 
i WuirxEV, J. D., ^-tate Genlouiot for 

Cahfoinia, Canibiidg*', Massachusetts, 

; u.s. 

I Wrangell, Adm. Enron.. St. Peleisbuig 
: Ziegler, M. J, M Wmteithui 
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FELLOW S. 

(.Ma\, 1870.) 


N.B. — Those * preceilmj tJieir names have C'jmpOHwJcd fv) life, 

Yc-arof! - -- - - - 

Sleotion. I 

18G8 ' *Abbott, Wm. S. D., Laq. x*8. Pe-inhrklqc-crescent^ W. 

1863 Abdy, Lev. Albeit, m.a. Broat7-<!fn\f, Staai/urd ; ''ad Idu'ted ia'veradi/ 

Cluh. 

1S51 Abinger, W. F, Setiilett, Loid. Gwirdi Clnh^ 5.10, 

1805 Acheson, Fmknick', Esq., c.L. Wooden Bridije, Ca. lib /.A". 

1861 Acland, J, Barton .\rundel, Em|. Mount Peel, CanterhurUi Xcu: Zealand, Care 

of A, MdlSf Ksq.f 34, I{ijdc-p>iid><j<ndens^ 10. 

1872 ' Acland, Dr. Henry, K.RS., D.C.L., M.r. Oxford. 

1867 ! Adair, Colonel Sir Ale.x. 8hatto. 7, Audlcy^squarc, U’’, 

1873 j Adanis, Eras. 0., Kiq. (Seoietary ot‘ Legation). Dtidln. 

1872 Adams, \V. J,, E>q. 12. Ucnefs-jdiLC, Graceehareh-btre'J^ Jki\ : end The 

Cedaj'S, 2Iortlahc^i'oad^ P-'dinond. 

1872 i 10 Addison, Colonel Hy. IL (Eortuguo'e V.-Consul' . 30, Wt.dh"nrnC‘pai h^vlUns^ IT. 

1862 ^ Addison, Colonel Thomas, c.D. 

1859 i Ainslie, Colonel H. Fx’aucis. Burluiyfon-chambcrs, ISO, Ptecodilh/, 11”.; ojid 
I United Service Club, S. IF. 

1830 I *Ains\voith,\V, F., Esq.,F.S.A. PavenscOHrUcilla,Xex-road, Plammcrsniith, H . 
1859 ' Airlie, Da\ id Graham, Earl of. Idolii/difljCj JCensinyton, H', 

ISOO Aitchison, David, Esq, 5, Pembrldyc-squarc, Bays'j.'atcr, U". 

1830 ‘ *AlbemarIe, George Thomas, Earl of. 11, Grosi'enor-square, 11'.; Qviddenhnm- 
hall, Larlingford, Norfolk ; and Plvedondiall, Sajfolk. 

1862 I Alcock, Sir Rutherford, k.C.b. 14, Great Quecn-stwJ, Wesfinuisler, 'S.W. : 
and Aihen<xum Club, S, 

1838 *Aldam, William, Esq. Frickley-hall, near Doncaster. 

1865 i Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., M.A., PH. DB. Salu:ayAio»se, Leyton, Essex. 

1857 I 20 Aldrich, Captain Robert D., R. 2 f. Windmill-road, C/oydon, Surrey, S. 

1830 Alexander, W.-General Sir Jas. Ed., k.c.L.S,, f.u.a.S., f.r.s.e., &c., 14th Regt. 

United Service Club, 5. IF. ; and Westerton-hoase, Bridye of Allan, N.B. 
1870 , Alforl, Lewis, Esq. 2, Little Love-lane, E.C, 

1864 ; Allan, C. H., Esq. Lloyd*s, E.C,; and 31, Park-street, Stoke Nev injtun, N. 

1857 Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Park, Toronto, Canada, Ciu ' r^f Maj'jr Aijkncr, b\', 

Jeriivjii-street, IF, 
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Year of 
Election. 

1858 

1871 

1365 

1873 

1854 

1872 


1807 

1871 

1871 

1862 

1861 


1868 I 
1870 I 

i 

1856 i 
1867 I 
18t3G 

1863 
1861 
1872 
1860 

1853 

3S6S 

1857 1 

1864 ’ 
1853 I 
1862 1 
187-2 i 
1866 

1870 ; 
1 855 1 

1858 i 
1 

1863 I 


List of Fellows of the 


Allan, James, Esq. 122, LeadenhuU-street, L.C. 

*Alicrot't, John D., Esq. o5, Porchester-ter/\ice, TT". ; Ilorllngton^ MiJd acx . 
and Stolicsny^ Shropshire^ 

Allen, James Pearce, Esq. 13, ^VnterhjO^pl'ce^ S,W, 

Allen, Thos. B., Esq. 4*5, Iie'jerd'’s-pnrh~ro-i<J, A'.TT' 

Ancona, J. S., Esq. 8, John-street, Adelphi^ W.C. 

50 Amstel, Jonkheer J. \V. Boos Van, Esq. (Knight of the Older of the Xetheilan.i 
Lion, and His Xetherland Majesty’s Con.-Gen. :kr the Austialian Colonies and 
New Zealand '. Melhoxirne ; Ainsterdaut. 

Andeison, Sir Heniy L., K.c.s l. Tndi't-oJjicCy S, IV. 

Andeison, Sir James. IG, ^yorr{^lJio)i’Cresceut, IP. 

Anderson, Sir Wm. Geo.. K.C.n. 1, Bucliifjha negate, S.W. 

Anderson, James, Esq. 1, BVntcr^oHrti City, L,C. 

Anderson, John, Esfi. Messrs. W. I!. Adamson and Co. Stuvajh.d. Cn-e of 
J/e?s/'S, Jno, Jj’O'd ond Co., Hong Hong. Per Jlessrs. Adnn, Thomson, coid 
Co., 48, Liiiie-stiiet, H.C. 

Anderson, Joseph, Esq. 7, Choel'inJ-Sjrtorr, JHIe-farh, IC. 

Andeison, IViUiam J.r»., Es,^. Sons -^orr,^ X- I ^ Cpc Toxin, C'pc of 
Good Hope, 

*Andiew, IVilliam P., Esq. 20, B, g.,,>ston-'.gn U’. 

Andrews, G. H., E.sq. The Ced-'rs, Xo.r Brentford. 

40 Andrews, John U., Esq, 14, Brt/anstoii-siini, .j. ir. 

Angas, George F., E-q. 72, Portiand-runJ, Xottii<g-hor, IE, 

Annesley, Colonel the Hon. Hugh, M.p. 25, Xorfol/.-ifrect, Parh-kmc, 17. 

Ansell, Maurice, E-q. 14, Cllfton-gnrdeno, iUud ’.hdt, 17 

Miison, 3ir John William Hamilton, Bait. 55, Porthmd-gdaoe, S.W.-ow’ 
Sherlexj-hovse, Croxjdon. 

.In^cd, qof. P. 1 ., 51 . .i., r.n.s., &c. 33, Bi nns" i<.i.-si>iore, lE.C. ; AthenfS’iin 
CMj, ,s. II . ; Mid Chdtcm Vienj-, St. Lionnrd, Bonlojne-.nr-Her. 

*.405165, Chisholm, Esq. BonAng. Cure <jf THssrs. ICing and Co, 

Anstruther, iIajoi-C.encr.al I'h.lip, c.E., Madras .Artrllerv. Anth-castle, hr 
Fal\\rk,ds.B, " '■ 


Anstmther, Capt. R. L., Rifle Brigade, Bho: C'.ite, Ip.np], 

ArLuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Hgde-park-gardens, 17. 

50 Aib.ithnot, Jlajor Geoige, i;.ii..\. Coicurth, Sonningdole. 

Aichiliald, \1 m. Fiedk. A., L«q. 3, Ainershnni-rooid, Piitneij, S. 17 
*A.conat,, The JIaiqnis Gi.ammartino. Cso Print, Pisa. Core of Messn. 
^Geet 11™’” Great Harlbo,v>ujh~ 

Ardagh, Lieut. John C., e.e. Jcmlor VnlteJ Serticc Club, .?.T7 
*Arden, Richard Edward, Esq. E.yst Burnham-house, BueUwjiuuushhe. 
*Armi5tead Rev. Charles John, 5I.A., f.s.a. Soh„n, Cambridgeshire; amt 

Ltuted University Clab, S.W. 

Armit.age, Edward, Esq. 3, HuU-road, St. John’s-vood, X. 17 
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Tear of [ ~ 
Ejection. 

18(57 I 
1857 1 

1871 

I 

1803 

1872 
1809 
1S7U 

1804 
1353 
1830 
1870 
1809 
13(30 
1859 

1803 I 
1854 

1846 I 


*Ai*mitstead, George, Ksq., M.p. Vrrol-porh^ Eri'Olj X.B. 

Armstrong, Sir Alexander, K.C.B.. 3I.D., e.N’., f.e.C.P., Director-General of the 
Navy lleJical Dejaitment. AihniraWj, Somerset-louse, W.C. ; and Junior 
United Senicc Club, S, 11'. 

Arrow, Sir Fred. Trinity-home, Toicer-hill, U.C, ; and Tilgrim's-hall, Breixt- 
ifood, Essojc. 

63 Arthur, Captain William, K.N. The Friary, Leatherlic id. 

.Irtingstall, 51. Geo., Fsq., J.p. T.i'tchford-ho’ue, Warrinyfon. 

Ashhee, Eilmund IVm., Esq., F.o.s. 17, Mui-ninyt'ni-erescent, Fcyent's-porh, X, IF. 

♦A'liton, Chai Ic-, Esq. Xeio Unii ersity Club, S. 11'. 

*.4shton, I;. J., Esq. Ilatton-cou, t, ThreciolneeJl e-street, £.C. 

*Asluvc-ll, J.imes, E»q., M.A., f.g.s. 

*Atkins, John Peliy, Esq., F.s.A. Ilaisted-place, near Scvenouls. 

-Atkinson, William, Esq.. F.L.5. ic. 47, GorJoa-syuare, W.C. ' 

Atlee, Charles, Esq. 71, e Park, Lalin.j, 11'. 

-Attwell, 1’rofes.sor Henry. Fames, S. IE. 

70 .Austen, M.ajor Henry H. Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig. Suivey, Pimj.iub. Junior 
United Service Club, ■?. IE. ; and Chihcorth-manor, Guildford, Surretj, 

.Austin, John G., Esq. Care <■/ the Colonial Company. 1 0, Leadenhall-street. E.C. 

.Ayrton, Eight Honourable Acton 8 ., M.P. 11, Boltou-strcet, PkcadiUy ; and 
Office of Works, TMdtehail. 

‘.Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. 


1800 ! 

I 

1830 ! 
180(5 , 

1864 
1803 . 
1362 
1859 : 

1 

iS7ii ; 
1857 

1857 

1870 
IStJl j 

1862 I 

1865 

*.871 I 


*Babington, IVillinm, Ksq., St, KiLl'j BuclJoh'st-hlU,, Bsscx ; ond Bonny Biver, 
Coast of Af/'ic-t, 

*Back, Admiral Sir Geo., D.c,x>., f.r.s. Ctto>icestci'-placejPortinan-Sfi., TV5 
Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. \'11 , Strand^ ir,(7. 

Badger, Rev. Geo, P, 21, Leoinin'jton^road’viUiSj ^Vesthourn€-pal'kJ W, 

Bagot, Christopher N., Esq. Orientd ir. 

Bagot, Capt. L. H, Care of C. S. Bajot, Esq., 40, Ch'nicery-Janc, W.C, 

8o Bailey, L. C., Esq., Statl' Commander, R.x. Topographical Department, 
Aew-streetf Spring-gardensf r?. U'. 

Baillie, Capt. Wm. Ilnnter. 43, Xorf'jlh-sjH-frc. IT. 

Baillie, Lieut.-Col, John (Bengal Corps.) 17, Pahcc-gardens-terrace^ 

Kensington^ W, 

Baines, Thom.as, Esq. Care of E, L. King, Esq., 35, Anstin-street, King's 
Lynn, Korfolk. 

Baines, W, A., Esq. Fishergntc-ho^'sc, near York. 

*Baker, John, Esq. 

Baker, Captain Robert B. Oriental Clvd), Hunover-sguare, W. 

Baker, Sir 8anuiel White, Pasha, f.r.3. Kedenham-hall, Bungay ^ Xorf oik ; and 
1 18, Bolgraie-road, S. W, • 

Baker, T. B., E’=q., c.n. Wic/diam-jt'jrk-terraeej Leuisham. 
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List of Felloics of the 


Year of - 
'Slectiou. 

1861 

1861 

1847 

1870 

1853 

1860 

1872 I 
1852 j 

1873 ! 
1838 
1372 ; 

1869 ! 

1870 ! 

1863 ! 
1870 
1835 
1844 

1870 

1862 I 

1868 ' 

1871 i 

1872 

1864 
1867 
1870 
1859 
1867 

1833 

1S63 

1857 
1861 
1862 
1837 
1859 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1872 
1867 

1858 
2867 


Baldwin, William Charles, Esq. Leyhind-iicarage^ Preston. 

90 Balfour, David, Esq. Balfour-castle, Kirkvcall^ K.B. 

Balfour, Maj. -Gen. Sir George, K.C.B., R.A., m.p. 6 , CU'velmd--}‘U-drn-, - 
^arky W. ^ and Oriental Clah, Hanoeer-sqnare. 14' 

Balfour, Captain George M., R.N. o, Surrey^villus^ Up}-er S-jn'-ood, 

Balfour, John, Esq. lo, Quechs-gnte-joluce, S.W. 

Ball, John, Esq., F.R.s. 24, St. George' s-rond^ Lrcleston-sq^mre, IT. 

Balls, W. H., Esq. 3, The Terrace^ Kennia'jt jn-p-i rk, 

Bancroft, Lieut. -Col. W. C., 16th Regt. M'Gregor 'ind Co., Charles-stred, S. B". 
Bandini, His Highness Piince Guistnuani. Pome. 

Bannermaii, Sir Alexander, Bart. 46, Groscenor-phiee, 

Barber, Wm. Cambridge, Esq. Cleeve-house, ZanC‘'sicr-ro>'J, Xottinqd ", B’. 
100 Barchard, Fiancis, Esq. Iforsted-placCy Uchjicfd. 

Barclay, Wm. L., Esq., b.a. Leyton, Essex. 

Baidbrd, A. H., Es^., m.a. 1, Comtcallderrace, Pcyent' s-parh, N. U’. 

Baling, Capt. Evelyn, R.A. 11, Berheley-squore, B' 

♦Baring, John, Esq. Oakxood, Chichester. 

♦Baring, Thomas, Esq., M.P., F.n.s. 41, Upper Grosvenor-street, B’. 

Barkly, Sir Henry, K.C.B., Governor of the Cape. 

Barlee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq. Perth, BVsi^rn A»stralia, Care r/ C. 

Laitrence, Esq., 12, Mnrlhord •rood, Lee, S.E. 

Barlow, FieJerick Thomas Piatt, Esq. 26, Rutland^yate, B' 

Barnes, Robert, Esq., m.d. 01 , Groseenor-strect, IB. 
no Barnett, Edwd. Wm., Esq. 25, Lanca^ter-gote, B’ 

Barnett, H. C., Esq , J.P. York, B'csi Australia, 

♦Barns, John W., Esq. Bhwxulpore, Pmjauh, Lidki ; care of Messrs. Gi .m M- 
Barr, Edward G., Esq. 76, IhUand-parh, B'.; owl 36, Marhdanr, V.J'. 
Barrington, George, Viscount, m.p, 20, Cacendish-square, B: 

Ban-ington Wai-d, JIarcui. J., Esq.. F.L.S. (.Her Majesty’s hispertoi of 

Schools). Oakendcde, Sh^n-Oir, Sheffield ; oud Uaited Unieersit^j Club, . 8 .H'. 
Barrow, John, Es<i., f.k.s., f.s.a. 17, /{-Moccr-ten-jce, liejenfs-inirh, X. U'. 
Barry, Alfied, Esq. 

Bcutholoinew, John, Esq. 17, Broan-sqnare, Edinburgh. 

Bai-tlett, Herbert Lewis, Esq. Union Club, S. B'. 
i:o Barton, AlfieJ, E^q., m.d. dlaupton-vourt ; and Oriental Club, B'. 

’Bateman, James, Esq., f.r.s., f.l.s. 9, Ifyde-park-gate Soid^ W. 

Bateman, Johnh., Es(i.,c.e., F.ii.s. 16, Great Geonje-streef, Westminster, 

Bates, Heiiiy Walter, Esq., F.Z.S., F.L.S. 1, Savite-roic, TT. 

Bateson, George, Esq. HesUngton-hill, York. 

Batten, John H., Esq. 2 , Manston-terrace, Heavitree, Exeter. 

Battiscomhe, M.,jor Wm. Benj. 39, Porehester-sqnare, W. 

Baxter, Richard, Esq., Baruste.-at-Law. 19, Leinster^ardens, Boys.™/.- 
Baxenu'-.de, Joseph H., Esq. Worplesdon, Guildford. 

Bayley, Chas. Jno., Esq., c.E., 3 i..\. 
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I 3 ^ Daj'ley, H., E-^. Blachheitth-pifr':^ Kci t. 

*D.iylis, C.ipt. E. \V. T>. 28 , Juhn-'^tr. d, BcJ/.j. J-, , W.C. 

Da\Iy. John, it.E. Ordn--inrc Snrrcj O^cc ; iol..87. Ljeonje^s-road. 

Vindico^ 5. W. 

Baynes, Eieut.-Col. E. Stiiait. -Ir/ny ami Xorj/ 0"^'^ ■S.IT. ; and 38, Jcrmyn^ 
ktred^ S. ir, 

*J'>aynet-, A. Henry, i-Aq. " rudxfhf," 

*Bayne>, AVm. Wilberforoe, Es.j.. D.L. Cauijdjdtun If'H'C. Croydon. 

Baynton, Captain EJwaiJ. Ti apd-ja, -lodjCj >'d, 'ey. SouUianiptjn. 

Bea.loQ, Sir Cecil, C\eiteidi 'm : and 1'.. Blm.^touyhuw r^outU A/.- - 

simjton, ir. 

*Beautbit, William Morns, E'^q., Ben^^al Civ il S.-rv u Ath'.nivnii' C/’E),s.B. 
Beaton, Capt. John. IJ, P-dai t.-iyiidewsderii-''', B. 

140 Beaumont, John Ain^., lAq. Lanctdrr- ydc, U’. : and Wi'iddedoii’pad:- 
hoHSCf ^Vuddcdnn. C. U'. 

^Beaumont, Soiner5.et, E'q.. M.i*. 2 Var\~-^tr.:,’t, J‘ar\dni>e, B'. 

^Beaumont, Wentworth !»., i.-sq., m.p. 144-, ri*:C'>dill'j, B’. ; and Brctt.'^i- 
parky W’tkefitdd, 

Boa van, Lieut, Eeginahl. .1/. <'/ •irnidCj .tud C'"., 55. r<ii hament-stiw 
"'Beazoley, Micliael, lAq , M.i.o.K. Trinity Worl<y Pen'.aiice., Convndh 
Beazloy, Captaiu Geo. <?., 8 >id Uouim.'ut. Army and A'ory Cl>0>, C.W. 

Bcbb, Iloiatio, E?q. 13, GloiiCi:sfer-jd<(C’‘,\\’ ; and Lraatimyton. 

Beckett, Staff Commander James 1'., 11 . N., f.R.S. 2), Ctaijorddcrrat^. 
Kensiih/tony B’ 

•Beckford, Francis Love, Exq. fh r',>,dda)n>.e, Ifam-comntnny Suriey» 

*Bective, Tliunias, Earl of. “Cq lKar,-d>-d^ B' .* and radci h'y-haUy KlrfJ'i 
Lomd'di'^ Wt'dmordan I. 

150 BotllbrJ, Hear-Admiial G, .\tu4ii>tus, ii.x, A'o>fth^li\'u^y Wldmorc^i oady Biomleyy 

Kent. 

Be.iwell, E. LeBieton, lAq. Pyron-rlUa. Whifrlamj^e^rnod, Cruydon, 

*Bcor, Julius, Esq. 23, Park^crcscenty PortlaiuPplaeCy B5 
Bclim^feM, Felix, Esq., C m.g. 36, Greoi'drrety Parhdane : and Peforni Chd ~ 

s. ir. 

*Begbie, Jamex, Esq, 2, La'^t hidni .Irc/t'O’, Le<idrnh<iU-drcet. C.C. 

Begbie, Thomas Stilling;, E^q. 4 , Man:)loudioasc-place, K.C. 

*Beke, Charles Tilstone, Esq., Pii. DU., F.s. v., &c. Lond-.)' TnUltutiOo^ 
Finshury-circns, E.C, 

Belcher, Rev. Brymer. St. GfibricVSy PimUcOy .S'. B7 
*Belcher, Admiral Sir Edward, K.C.B,, f.R.a.S. 22a, Connv'ylt-S'p'arc, 11’, 
Beldam, Edw., Esq. Boystoriy Herts. 

160 Belmore, Tiip Eail of. Governor of Xe^' Stmth Wales. 

*Bell, C. David>on, Esq., Suiweyor-Oeneial, Cape of OochI Hope. Cape Tiy’’?', 
C<fr.5 of the .8. A. Pah. Library^ Cape Toan. Per Mrs$' s. If. S. Kmj and 
Bell, Majoi, \y. 51. Behjrave-man’iloi^y S. B*. 
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List of Fellotos of the 


(68 ! Bell, \Vm. A., Ksq., B.A., H.D. 18, Hertfurd-street, Mayfair, IV. 

564- I Bellamy, Edward, Esq. 

J72 j Bellville, Alfred, Esq. 20, Penn'road~ulkts, HoUoiti'f, A’. 

373 ' Benjamin, Horace B., Esq. 22, Gln'^sho’i^c-strei t, Hcijcnt-btrcet , S. 11. 

370' Benjamin, Joseph, Esq. ‘li, GlasskoUie-titreetj eet, H. 

330 *Beniiett, John Joseph, Esq., F.R.s. Sundrod:, Maresfield, Sussej:. 

357 Bennett, J. Risdon, Esq., M.D. 15, Finsbfinj^sqtoire, F.C. 

872 ; 170 Bennie, A., E&q. Jti'ninii'tytrcct^ S.W . ; >'iid Ut unt d^Lbih, H. 

856 ' *Benson, Robert, Esq. 16, Crorcn-kill-f'trdens^ Baysiuiter^ IT'. 

856 t *Benson, William, Eaq.,Baiiiater-at-La\v. 16, Crat:endiiiBj‘inlcns,Bo‘jy nV’/-, TE. 

830 I Bentham, George, Esq., Pies, l.s., f.r.s. 25, ^ydton-phlcc, S. IE. 

.868 ’ Bentley, George, Esq. Uptoh-parh^ Sfoujh. 

.870 I *Benyon, Wm. H., Esq. Staiah'j-hidly Itipon, Yorkshire. 

l8o9 ! Berens, II. Halse, Esq. Sid-.r-jSSy I'vot'b Cro'jy Kent. 

L865 Bernaid, P. X., Esq. 16, Leadenh'dJ-sti eet, L.Q. 

1866 Beriidge, F,, Esq. Wiaehcderdiome. ^XiiLdicster-road ^ Adel'ide-ro.'d, A'. TT'. 

1856 Deny, Josiah, Esq. 16, RejenUsqn'uey TE.C. 

1872 Berthou, Peter Hy., Esq. 20, Morf-iret’iti\<.ty 0>ieiidish~‘S<p''.'rc, TT. 

1871 Best, Commr. Juo. Clias. 91, Wedbonruc-tei raeCy Hijde-porhy ^y, 

1863 Best, William, Esq. Kehtune, MdHytujky S. If>nts. 

1867 Best, William John, Esq. J/'n/i/.O’/i-s// evG Behest. 

1867 Bethune, Alexander M., Esq. OtUrh"rny dLunkt^road, Vj'j>er Korv.ood ; and 

122 , LcadcnhalKstreet^ IhC. 

1842 *Bethune, Admhal C. R. Diinkwater, C.B. 4, Crcmvxlkrd.y So^dh Kcnsin'jtoUy TE. 
1836 1 Betts, John, Esq, 115, W.C. 

1866 Beyan, William, E&q. 8, Cedars-rO''d^ CiiphariKoniuiony S, 

1862 ' Bickei-Caarteii, Peter, Esq. 30, Foithiinherhun.UpAacey Buysicotcr^ TE. 

1871 1 Bickerstetli, Ven.-Archd. d.d. The BrdiCndnl^ Aylc&hxtnj^ Buchinijhuiadiire. 

1868 j i90*Bickmoie, A. 8., Esq., m.a. 252, Peail-streety Aetc York, 

1866 Bicknell, Algernon S., Esq. 37, OmljiiS-iwre,, .S'. IT”. 

jg0Q Bidder, G. P.irker, Esq., c.E. 24, Gt. Gojrjc-bL, B, TT', ; and Mitcham, S-irroj, S. 

Biddulph, Geo. Ttmrnny, Esq. 43, 0'/eoo'^-C/-:s«, *S'. IE. 
jg09 Bidie, Geo., Es^p, 31.D., ic. Madias Estalli.'-hment, 5Iadra&. Care qt Messrs. 

11. S. Kiivj and Cu. 

1865 Bidwell, Chailes Toll, Esq. 

2059 ! Biggo, Fiederick W., Esq. Bournc-pIace, Bfddeiiboro\ Kent, 

1868 } Walker, Esq. 2, AKxa,uJr>f-ferracey Beading. 

1850 j Bigsby, John J,, Lsq,, M.D., r.r:.s. 89, Glouccster-place, Portman-sq" "c, W. 
1871 ! Biich, ll'jn, J. F. Woodloid, Colonial .8e..ietaiv, t>iu?apoie, 

1860 j 200 Biich, H. W., Esq. 46, ^yeV>ech-street Carendish-square, W. 

1858 ! John William, Esq. 90^ Broad-street, P.C.; and 21 , Ca.-.ndish- 

I sp^are, IE. 

1862 ' *Birchil!, Captain B. H. H. 

1872' *Biid. RivharJ, Esq. ^y■^n■J"^l-h'J 'Oy rii'h",a, P.^y. 



Roj/al Geographical Society, 
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V car of 

lilection. 

18G7 *Bischoiraheim, Henri Louis, Esq. 1o, South Audlc;j‘‘‘itreet, 

1858 Bishop, George, Esq., f . r . a . s . Viivni Cluh^ H5; ond Tlte J/cac/o’^ 5 , 

Ticickenhjmj <?. H’, 

ISGl Bishop, James, E^q. 11, Portlind-pJacc^ ir. 

1870 Bishop, Wm. Henry. Esq. Prince of Wulcs-tcrracCy Kcnsingt-^.i-pahice, IT”, 

1867 Bisson, Fiederiok ?>. tie Carteret, E^., Lieut. R. 1.51. 70, Perners^^frect, H’. 

1870 Black, Andiew H.. Esq. 23, Royal-crcsccnt, Olisijoi’:, 

1860 ' 2 iO*Black, Fianci<, lAq. 6 , Korth-briJjc, L\Unb"r>jh, 

1867 Black, Thomas. Esq., Supennteudent I*, and 0. Steam Navigation Company's 

Dockyard. Oricnt'd-place, Southamptu7i, 

1869 Blacker, Louis, E^q. Ploicermend^ \Vitnl'‘cdoh- 2 )'t, S.W. 

1870 Blackie, Thos. M., E•^q., f.s.a. Chippiuj-hill School, irifaom, 

1849 Blackie, W. Graliam, Esq., Pii. dp.. 36, 2'redcrich~strcet , Gh'sg - . 

1871 Blackmoio, "W., iNq. founder $~co'>rt, Lothburg^ E.C. 

1862 *Blackstone, Fretienck Elliot, E>q.. F.C.L. British Mo-ienm, TEC. 

1869 ' Biaiue, IKuiy, ICq. 2, Ckiclond-roi'd^ C<isticAiVI, L'lhu'j, Tld 

1868 Blair, William Edwaid. Esq. C'-'b, 5, IT. 

1865 Blake, Bilg.-Geii. II. W. 

1857 227*Blake, Wollaston, E^q, 8 , Dceonshirc-placc, TT’i 

1872 I Dlakeinorc, nani''-y, E-q. TI7nd-5<?o«, N. TE. 

1861 *Blakeiiey, William, E^q., u.X. U>j<h\paphk~office, *?.TE 

1868 Blakiatoti, iMattliew, L-q. 18 , lEidV/i-i./VS'^onC -E TT . 

1857 Blakiston, (.’.iptain Thomas, r..A. IS, ’IV/^ou-O/V.S'V/tC TT. 

1868 Blanc, Henry, E^q., 5I.D., Sic, C tre of Jlc^^rs, II, S, Kin-J and Co,, 45 

' P'dl-mnU, ir. 

1857 , Blaiishard. Uichai<l, INq. frirfulJ, Tp,nunjt<jn, Jf'nts. 

1865 Blaxall, Fiancis H., Esq., 5I.d. no tr Colchester, 

1854 Bleneowe, TV, Euhert. Esq. The Ilouh, Lcues, 

1861 Bleiikin, William, Esq. Addle^fnc, S- , reg, 

1839 230 *Ble\\itt, Octavian, E^q. 4:, Adclphktcrr'icc, Strond, TE.C. 

1864 Blore, Edwaid, E^q., i*.c.L., r.ii.s., f.s.a., Sic. 4, Muncltestei'^S'}'''''''-'' 

1866 Blow, William Woottoii, Es<p Care <f Bo'-Cit fe nis, f>j., I'ei'.Ldcrcp'frb, 

. Xorth K ait. 

1861 I Bloxsome, Os\s aid, juii., INq. Pc> riii-fton-haU, Leominster. 

1868 Blumbeig. <;t' 0 !ge F., lAq. Jf>iii,'^peid-h'j>fse, ^’ifton-giirdet'S, M" h-i de, U. 
1837 *Bluut, Jus., E^q. 

1863 1 *Bluiit, WiUTed 8 ., INq. TTurf/q Cr'vlej, Sussex, 

1868 Blyth, I’liilip Ik. ikq. (j.p. for 3hddle^t‘x 53, lT'i 7 /i^) 0 ?(j-sf/'c’cL 11. 

1871 Blyth, Heiuy, E>q. 5 J, W unpoh-stred, S,\V. 

1858 Bohn, Henry G., Kbq. ITcnritti i-strcet, Cueent-jorden, TT5C. : I’ad ISveih- 

cnd-hniLS€y T" iclcnhna, ^.lE. 

1850 240 Bollaert, William, llsq. 36, WenuioiiVi-street, Po tlmd-placc, TTk 

1862 Boltnn, 3Iajoi FmaoiN John, 12tii Eegiineiit. 2, V>estmmstcr-cua}a'’>crs, C. IT, 

*861 Bompa- 5 , fk'uige Cox, E'q, 15, St 'iik\rj 'rd.,u^, Rensington-parh, T1 . 
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1868 

1850 

180U 

1S05 

I80o 

1803 

1802 
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1S7U 

187U 
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Bonney, Charles, Esq. Ad^hiidCf Aiistt'olict, 

Boimor, George, Esq. 49, Pall-man, S. TT. ; and 2, Boyswater-ten-., Emsbigton- 
square, TT. 

Bonwick, James, Esq. St. Kilda, Mdbourne. Care of ]V. Beddow, Eisj., 22, 
South Audley-streetj W. 

Booker, Samuel, E^q. 47, APjony, Old Ihdl-strcet, Liverpool; and Demertw. 
Booker, Wm. Lane, Esq. Core of Alessrs. C/Lrien oiid Co*, 4o, Poilia~ 
ment-street, S.W, 

*Borrer, Dawson. Esq. AlttiiOit Ballon, Co, Corloic, Irelatid, 

*Botcherby, Blackett, Esq., M.A. 174, Brompton-road, S. IB. 

2 5 o*Botterill, John, Esq. Floiver-hank, Barley-road, Leeds. 

Bourne, John, Esq., C.E. 21, Bichnioad-ioad, Bays'caier, IE. 

BousfieUi, ’William, Esq., E.A. Stonhope-yardens, Queen s-ytde, IE. 

BousteaJ, John, Esq. 34, Craven-street, Strand, lE.C, 

♦Boutcher, Emanuel, Esq. 12, Oxford-square, Hyde-parh, IE. 

Bouverie, P. P., E-q. 32, Hill-street, Berheley-sqaare, IE. 

Bowell, Wm,, Esq., r.E.i.S. Chni'Jos-hoHsc, Hereford; and Gate’Ji 0 ''Sc 
Grammar-school, Hereford. 

*Bowen, Charles ChiEtopher, E^q. Clo istchurch, Canterbury, Neio Zc’dand, 
Cure of A. 0, Ottyuell, Esq., 7, ^Vestminster-ehonihcr^, S. IE, 

*Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, k.c.m.g., m.a., Governor of Xeu' Zealand. 

Bowes, John, Esq. W'irrinyton, Lancashire. 

360 Bowie, John, Esq. Conservative Cl"h, S.W. 

Bowker, James Henry, Xsq. Ba$"toland, South Aft tea. C're of MesS'S. Kina 
and Co., Cornfall, E.C. 

Bowly, William, E>q. Cirencester. 

Bowman, John, Esq. 9, Kiny WilUaui-street, E.C> 

Bowra. E. C., Esq., ComraKsioner of Maritime Cu'>toms. HinypO, Chin-', 
Bowring, John Charles, Esq. Larkhcore, Exeter. 

Bowring, Samuel, Esq. 1, Westhournc-parh, IE. 

Bowser, Alfred T., Esq. Crouvxell-house, Hackney, E, 

Boyce, Rev. W. B., Secretary to Wesleyan Mi^sioiiaiy Society. Wesley''/. 
Mission House, Bishopsyatc-street, E.C, 

*Bovd, Edward Lennox, Esq., f.s.a, 35, Cleveland-sqnare, Hyde-park, TE. 

2 70 *Bvagge, William, Esq., C.E. Shirle s-hill, Sheffield. 

Braim, The Yen. the Archdeacon. The Bectory, Bishoj/e Caundle, Shcrbo/hi 
Dorset. 

Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq. ‘ll , Avstia-friurs, E.C. 


♦Bramley-Moore, John, Esq. Langley-hhje, Gerrard's-C/'OSs, Bucks. 

♦Bland, James, Esq. 109, Fenchurch-streef, E.C. 

Brand, James Ainsworth, Esi^. 50. OH BrO'id-street, E.C. 

Brander, Captain William M., 24th F<ot. Chatham, 

Brandis, [>r. D., f.l3. Director of Eoteds. C-dcHt". C're of TE. //. AHe,. 
Ey., E’-, TEafer/oo-pA/ct% TE. 
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1859 j 

183 , i 
1831 i 

18 G 3 
18 G 7 [ 
1853 j 
1851 I 

I 

1635 
1861 ; 
1868 , 
18611 ' 

1851 I 

1 

I 

1856 : 
1861 ' 

1861 ; 

1861 j 
1861 

1863 

1864 ' 
lS7i; 

1862 
1856 
1856 
1870 


1863 I 

1863 ! 
1856 I 

1864 i 

1865 ! 

I 

1865 

1861 

1867 

1867 I 
1856 i 

I 

I 

1858 i 


Royal Geograyldcal Society. 
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BiMvbiooke, Philip Watson. CJoninl Secretary, Cc>jton. Messrs. 

Price and Co., Craven-strctt, TP.C 
*Brereton, Per. John, ll.d., f.s.a. Bedford. 

28 o*I>ieton, Commi. \Vm. Henry, u.n., M.ii.l. \o, C'mden-crric.ott, P'd' : oif' 
The Pectory, Ch'inno»th, JjarStt. 

Brett, Cliarle', Esq. 

Bii'lge, John, Ife-dleyAiO'i::,', near Lymhi. CiiL^hhc. 

Ihilges, Xathaniel, Em-j. 

*Biieily, Oswald W., Esq. 8, LuUinyton-place, Hat riihjt'jii-sqnare, Ifiiutpde'’d~ 
ro<ad, X. O’. 

Briggs. Colonel J. P. Lantern To'ier,Jedbnrgh. 

♦Bnght, Sir Charles T., r.n.A.s. -jt!, Jhd:e-btrect, Wcstihinsteiy S. B'. 

Bright, Henry Arthur, Esq. A.dthelJ, ICnotty Ash, Liverpool. 

Pnight, Jame-:, Esq., M.D. PJ, W'eUinyton-sqnarc, Cheltenham. 

Brine, Colonel Frederic, R.K. A.r.c.E., E\eouti\e Engineer, Punjaub. 

Chth, jS. It'.; Army and Xavy Clnh, SAV. ; Garric^: Oub, B.C. 
2(.jO Bliiie, Captain l.indesay, K.N., BoUrcAon^--, Ly/ninyt'm, Hints; and UnlUd 
Scn'ice Cl>'b, S. IK 

Brjatowe, Henrv Pox, Es(j. *1, C.\rshafa~plare, B”, and. ‘22, OULs'jn^irr. L>n- 
<'o(n\-tnn, IE. C 

Bioadwnter, Robert, Esq. 5, BdlUer^^q-tare, Fenchnreh-street, E.C* 

Biodie, Walter, Es-^, Ors -tt-hoH'', settdcrrace, I{;ah>parh, B. 

Brodie, William, E'q. Eastbo''rnc, Snssex. 

•Brodrick, The Hon. George C. 32 a, }[onnt‘Strect, B’. 

"■Biooke, Sir Victor k., Bait. ColebrooUparh. Co. Fer/n<inagh, Ireland. 
Brookes, CliiTord J,, Esq. Cilentt •. Care of TV. G. T!<orpe, Esp, 1, ll'xhes- 
' Ourt, I.unc-strrct, K.C. 

Biooke>, Thomas, E'^p LLattoch-lane, Ealinij, W. 

^Brooking, George Thomas, VAq. 33, S>'ssex-gardens, Ifyde-park, B’^ 

J :c*Brooking, Marmadnke Hart, l^sq. 11, Moutagn-place, BryanstoU'Sqvare, B . 
*Brooks, \Vm. Cunlitle, E-»q., il.r., M.A., f.s.a., &o. 5, Grosveaor-sqiwre , S.W. : 

Barlo'vAi'id, neor Moncheiter ; and Forest of Glen-Tanar, Ah-'yae, Aber- 
deenshire. 

*Broughall, B'illiam, Esq. Br-jad>''atcr. BoiCii, 7unbndge-v ei's. 

’^Brown, Colonel David OIadu\s Stall' Coip-j. Lndht. 

*Biown, Daniel, Esq, The Elms, LarhkalGrise, Cbipham, S. 

Brown, Edwin, Esq., f.G.S, B-irton-on^Ti cut. 

Brown, James, Esq. llossington, Vorhshirc. 

*Brown, James IE, Esq., f.k.s.n.a. Copenhagen. 8-1, Caversham'road, A. B . 
*Biowii, .John Allen, Esq, Sih reydod jc. SoinerseUt 0 <td, Ealing, B. 

Brown, Kicliaid, E-q,, c.E. \\b, Lansdoirnc-road, Xottityj-hill, B'. 

3 io Brown. Robeit, Esq. 4:, Gladdone-tcrrace, LLopc-parh, Edinburgh. 

'’'Brown, Samuel, E>q. 11, Lvmhard-st., E.C. ; Qnd The Ehns, L'’rhholl-rt!>t. 
Claphitm, S. 

^Biown, Thomas, Esq. 8 , fTyJe-ptirk-terrace, Ilyde-park, V' 
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List of Fellows of tlie 


Year of ' 

Election 

1859 Brown, William, Esq. Loafs-road, Clapham-parhy S. 

1863 Browne, H. H., Esq. Moor-chse, Sinfeld, BrackneU, 

1862 Browne, John Comber, Esq., Superintendent and Inspector of Government 

Schools. Port LouiSy Mituritius. 

1858 *Browne, John H., Esq. Monti>ellicrdoKny Chcltcnh'tm. 

1869 Browne, Samxiel Woolcott, Esq. 58, Porchester-terracey H<jde-par'’-y 

1864 *Bio\\'ne, Captain Wade. 35, ChLirles-streety Bcrhelcy-s luarCy IT. 

1858 1 Browne, William J., Esq. Merhj^liouseyWiinboniCy DorseisJiirc. 

1870 320 Browne, Wm. A. Morgan, Esq. Cirove-housey The Glebe, CiLompton-J'' \ P.T. 

1852 Biowning, H., Esq. 73, Grosi'cnoi'-street, Grosvcnor-S'P"J.r€, B'. ; "nd Old 

VOeirdea-parhy Pij-dcs>'-\idc. 

1856 ^Browning, Ihomas, Esq. 6 , W. 

1859 Bruce, Rt. Hon. Il.-nry AuHin, m.v. 1, (piecui^gate, A'.ir. : -O'B T)"'Tr\ey 

Abcrd'rrey Ol"ino/'j-tn$hirc, 

1863 I Brunton, John, Esq., M.i.c.E., F.o.?. 1 Ia, Great George-strect, S. TT'. 

1873 I Brunton, R. H., Esq.. r.G.s., S:c. 1 , Oj/ord-udaSy Palh'im, S.W. 

1856 ' Bryant, B alter, E'sq,, it.D,, I’.it.c.s. -Z.\yr>asiea'~!i<iuare,Idgdc*pnrI:-garden'^, Bl 

1867 *Buc^ieuch, Hi& Giaee the Ouke of, K.G., f.u.s. Dalkeith Pakice, near KdudFirgh ; 
aiid MoatagudiOniCy Wiitehall, > 5 '. IB. 

1869 Buckley, John, Esq. Care of Masrs, D'dgetg, Da Croz, and Co., 52, 
Loinhard’Sti cct, D. C. 

1863 Bud'J, J, Palmer, Esq. 30, C\-rixv.alDjt'rdcaSy South IDuungton, B'. 

1867 , 330 *Bulgei, Major (.ieoige Ernest, f.e.s , &c. Care of Mr. Toothy 307, PrgruG^.t.^ Bk 

1868 B'llliam, E^^q., f.l.s. Kiug's-roady Chclseay i?. Bl 

1865 Buller, Sir Edward M., Bart., M.r. Old Palace-yardy S.^V . ; and Dilhorndvdiy 

; Cheadle, Staffordshire. 

1869 , Buller, B'alter L., Esq., f.l.?, Wanganuiy Xc'o Ze-d-tnd. Care of Mr. J. Van 

; Too/’sf, i, I'ateruOstcr-roiCy E.C, 

1863 Bullock, Captain Charles J., n.N. Hgdrographic-offieCy B5 
1830 I *Bullock, Admiral Frederick, Wooheich, S.E, 

1864 ^ Bullock, B'. H., Esq. Grosecnor-hill, V'imhledoiiy *?. TB. 

1 S 6 u ’*‘Buubury, Sir Charles James Fox, Bart., r.R.S. DartondmUy Lnrg St. Ednv’iuVs. 
1839 Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A, 35, St. James s^street, S. B'. 

1863 BunJock, F., E-q. dViadham Clah, 'S', TB 

1861 340 Burges, B’lUi.im, Esq. Fethard^ Co. Tipperary. 

1866 James Esq., M.R.A.S., Hun. 8ec. Bombay Geogv. Soc., Prualpal of 
8ir J. Jejeebhoy’s P.irsee B. Institution. Ho,;A'j-rO’x, Bombay. Oirc of 

' Messrs. Tiubuery L’ldgate-ldll^ E.C. 

1871 1 -Burke, S.imuel Constantine, Esq. S+, ILulxAir-st, cd, Kingston, Jar, noon. 

1864 Burn, Robert, Esq. 5, Clifton-phjcey Sussejc-sqvare. B5 
1872' Bui ne, Major O. F. ludia-offirc^ S.^V. 

1871 ' Burney, Corami. Cli.is., R.X., B,ij;,ei ,Mtendent G,-cen„l,K Hosidtul Schooh, ,8.77. 
1863 *Burus, John, Esq. Castle VremysSy hy Greenocky K.B. 

1861 , *Bmr, HigtorJ, Esq. 26, Eaton-pl.irc, ami ALWmorton-covrt, BcrtJire. 
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Tear of ' 
Election, j 

1872 

1857 

1872 

1830 

1833 

1859 


1869 
1858 
1861 
1873 

1808 

1861 

1871 

1807 

1860 

1870 
1870 
1869 
1873 
1858 

1864 


1830 

1866 

1861 j 
1855 1 
1854 * 

1871 
1861 

1872 
1858 

1873 j 
1834 I 

1866 i 


Royal Geographical Society. sxxi 


Burrows, Sir J. Coidy. 62, Old Stcine^ Brijlton. 

Burstal, Captain B., r.n, 9, Park-viUaSj Loiccr Nor'i-oody S. 

550 Burt, Charles, Esq. Friard-Stile-Iodgej BichmouJ-h'U, 

*Burton, Alfred, Esq. 64, Marina, St. Lcoiiard's. 

♦Burton, Decimus, Esq., f.r.s. 1, Glou-xstcr-housci, GloU':rstcr-Ci'esccut^ B". 
♦Burton, Capt. Riehd. Eras., ISth Kegt. Bomljay X.I. Athcnfium Oah ; 14. 
Muut'Vju-plac^, Mvidagu-siuarc, Bl Care of 7?. AraadcU, Esq., Adnu- 
raltg, Sjjring~ga/'dch<, S.^V. 

Burton, ‘William Samuel, Esq. Syuth-vHl t, Eejent' s-parh, X.W. 

Bury, William Coutts, Viscount. 48, Eatland-gatc, IE. 

Bush, Rev, Robert IVheler, m.a. 29. Mihier-sqnarc, Idington, X. 

Busk, Capt. Hans, d.l., ix.t>., r.R.s., lion. Oxford. 21, Ashlcgpd.'cc. 

'S'. TV. ; lOtC? Vaitcd Unkersitg Cl"b. 

Bu'k, William, E-q., M.c.r., &o. 28, Ecssb-jroajb^g S'.!!'. 

ButkT, Charles, Esq. 3, Connaiijht-pla:':, H>jdc-parl, B". 

360 Butler, Capt. W. F., 60th Regiment. 

Butler, E. Dunda<, Esq. OcojraphiK'd Dcpaj f/ncnt. British Mvscum, B'.C. 
♦Butler, Rev. Thomas. Eector of Eanjar, X'otti/igli''/,ii\u c. 

Butter, Ronald, Esq., M.P., iSre. IlncO' i-d, Ch''r‘'h~fo iJ. Lfpcr Xo/'^'oodj S.E. 
Bu.xton, Fi.mcis W., Rvq., B.A. 2), Ej^rr EiO"Mrcct, U'. 

Buxton, Henry Edmund, Esq., b.a. B Grr,it Yiinaovth, Xorfod:. 
*Buxtun, John II., Esq. Erc>':crg, Sj italrlclds. E.C. 

♦Buxton, Sir Thomas Eowell, Bait. 14, Gi'osunLr-:,'csccni, B'. ; a/iJ B''/'h'.s, 

Y'dihoiu-ahlcg^ r.S’''?.-'. 

Bythe?ea, Cajitam J,, u.n'., v.c. 20, Grosvcaor’placc, Lath* 


♦Cabbell, B. B., Esq., M.A., F.n.s., F,S..\. 1, Te)nplc,E,C.: 

Portland-qdcfce, Bk ; and Ald'cich, S>is<t\x\ 

370 Caldbeck, Captain J. B. ''I*, and 0. Sup. at Aden'. 17, West Mall, C'ift< , , 
and 122, Lciidi'nKall-sti’cct, E.C. Care <.f Jkro. O'td'jcck^ Brv".nsr:o<'‘J-.\ r' 
Ennis-rO'id, Ilvniscy, X. 

Caithorpe, The Hon. Augustus Gough. 33, Gi osicnor'Square, W, 

♦Calthorpe, F, H. Gough, Lord, 33, G/v^vrn<jr-sqn-'/c, TP, 

Caiveit, Frederic, Esq., Q.c. 38, Ujjpcr Gi osteno) strC'd^ B 2 
♦Cama, Dorabjee Pestionjee, Esq. 3 and -i, Wia:hcstcr~st, cctA>'ildlags., L.C. 
Cameron, Donald, Esq., Ji.p. Auennacan >/, lii> ernr^;y-Aiii'c. 

Cameron, Capt. D'-naM R., r.a. 4, Canip-Lii-giOir, Kcnsii.atoiU TV. 

Cameron, Major-General Sir Duncan Alex'aiider, R.F., c.r.. Xev: Zeal 
Cameron, Henry Lovett, Esq., 25, G ranriVc-pl :ce , Vo. tuian-^’inarc, U’. 
Cameron, J.. Esq. 32, Great St. Helen's. EX. 

380 Cameron, R. W., E-q. Staten IV,';. C 're of Messrs. BrooE na I 

Co., St. Betcr's-chamhers, OjrnlXl, E.C. 
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Liu of Fellotvs of the 


Campbell, Allan, Esq, 35, St, Jam€S*s~pUce, .S'.ir, 

Campbell, Rear-Admiral Frederick, r.n. H,2I.S. ^A<fincouit. 

Campbell, George, Esq., D.C.L., Lieut.-Governor of Bepg.d; and 

CU\SAy. 

*CampbelI, James, Esq. Groxe-ho^>se, IIend>in, Middle&u’ ; ond .>7, 
street, Tl'. 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon R.N. B'lnjhoh, Siom, Core of Messrs. H. . 
Kin/j and Co. 

♦Campbell, James, Esq., jun. Hampton-oj'h Ugrecn, S. W. 

♦Campbell, James Duncan, Esq. Pehwj, Care of II. C. I\'i‘J'elor, L&q.. 15.-*, 
Caiuion-sfrcct, E.C. 

Campbell-Julmstnn, A. R., E'q., F.R.?. Ileatherleg, Si/,id/\ii/ st, iictr }]>jLui.j- 
J'Oni, Berks. 

Cam}ibell, Robeit, E>q., j.p. 31, Lo” ndes^squarc, S'. IT.; "?ic/ Bus'.ol-f / f , 
Lc'ddode, Ghncedcrshire. 

390 Campbell, Robert, E^-q. Zednoch’b'nif. C"iuro:, PerthdCr:. 

Campbell, Wiliam. E-q. A'c"* f'hih, 

Campos, Dr. J. D. Gon^alvez. Mariinkam, Bio JI. 

Canning, Sir Samuel, c.E, The dI<>.nordiO>isc, Ah'Ms L"ngU‘j, near \V'dfo/t', 
Iltrts. 

Cannon, John ^Vm., E^q. Castle-grove, Tio>in. 

Cannon, lleut.-General R. 5, Porh-vilias, Folkestone. 

♦Cardwell, Right Hon. Edward, M.p. 74, Eaton-sgt.are, *?, IT, 

♦Carew, R. Russell, Esq., j.r. C"rperiders~ 2 v>rk, \V<dford, Herts ; and One/iti'' 
Club, n'. 

Carey, Rev. Tupper. fifehl, Baiant, Sdtsbary ; and 15, Ilyde-parh-tjardens, H’. 
Cat fine, John, E'q. 31, St. Sudthinsdane, L.C. 

400 Caigill, John, Esq., 3Iember of the Legislative Assembly of Xew Zealand and 
Le^iblative Council of Otago, Dunedin, OOtjo, Xew Zealand. 

♦Cirgill, Wm. W., Esq. 4, Connnnijht-^lacc, Ilgde-parh, IT’. 

Carillon, John Wilson, Esep. F.S.S., &c. Wormh'dl, Buxton. 

Caileton, Colonel Dudley. Berkeleg^sqnare, ^y. 

*Caimichael, L. 51., E'-q., M.A., 5th Lancers. Oxford and Ounbi idje Club, S. H . 
♦Cainogie. David, E>q. L-‘stb'ir;i, by Watford, Herts. 

Cainegip, Commander the Hon. J., R,N, 26, Pull-htall, 3'. IT . 

Cair, William, Esq. Dene-park, near Tunhridje. 

\ Carter, Lieut.-Colunel Hugh Bonham, Coldstieam Guards, G<auds' Clnb,S.\y, 

\ and Carlidc-place, Vktoria-street, S.W. 

Carter, Captain Thomas Tupper, r.e. Care of Messrs. H. S. King ond Co. 

I 45, PaU-in<f!l. 

\ 410 Cartwiight, Col. Henry, Grenadier Guards, ji.p. P-.-lrn-hall, La)d,>in/. 

■ *Carver, Rev. Alfred J„ D.l>., Al.ister of Dulwich College. Dtdwich, S.L. 

^ Ca^b.‘ul-B.,telei, Commr. W. J., k.x. j/^g Taploiv ; and K.a-'f and 

Miliiarg Ci»K Pi.;,.>ddfy, H'. 

Ca^ella, Iniii. R., ilsq. 147. l\C. ; ond So^dh-grove, Hvjhgutc, K. 
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li'72 Caton, IJ. IWumml, K'q., F.S. Vn'On * h>h ; and Bii'L’rooL-housc, Jforkt-t- 

iiltXJKjt'y LlULoln^hn'i'. 

1872 Oattley, Edward, Esq. ;*-4, ; und St. Bcter^burg. 

1800 Cave, Amos, Esq. 109, Xeic-road, Kenniwjton-parhj S. ; ond Bathho/iC-place, 

Ojcford-street^ TT. 

1857 Cave, Captain Laui*ence Trent. 75, Chesttr-S'phiref IV. 

1858 Cave, Right Hon. Stephen, M.r. o5, Wtltvii-pl'icc^ -S'. IT, 

1869 , Cayley, Dr, Henry. 

I8G3 ' .^20 Challis, John Henry, Esq. Itefo/'m Club^ H'. 

1871 *Chalnier, Lieut, Reginald, GOtli Royal Rifle". I'edKTU'ur. ZT/'f IndyC''. 

1865 Chambei's, Charles Haicourt, Esq., m,a. 2, Cheshaui-plucc, S.H’. 

1858 Champion, John Fiancis, Esq. JUjh-streci^ t:threii:shury. 

1866 i *Chandle-!S, William, E^q. 5, Poidm-tii-strecty Oxfoi'd-itixct. W. 

18(0 j Chapman, Capt. E, E., R.A. Tuc (7/ oft’, T'tnhridjc. 

1863 ’ *Chapnaan, Spencer, Esq. Roihamiitony S. 117 

1870 Chailes, Rev. David, m.\. CoVr/e, Abcr’id’’ !th, Svuth 

1861 Chamock, Richard Stephen, Esq., ni.DU., F.s..\. 8, Grau'idhn-sqnarey H'.C. ; and 

The Grove f ILimma suiith. 

1872 Chatwood, Samuel, Es«i. 5, Bolton. 

1864 I 430 Cheadle, Walter, Esq., d.a., m.d. Camb. 2, Hyde-parh-placej Cnniherland- 

\ 

1855 j Cheshire, Edward, Esq. 3, Vanht lojh-ptyrl:^ Bkichheath, S.E . ; a7id CoHiervatiLC 

I C/«6, S, H'. 

1858' Chetwode, Augustus L., Esq, 7, Snffolh-streety Pall-maU-east, 5.11'.; and 
, Chiltondiouse, Thame ^ Oxfordshire, 

1870 Chichester, Sir Bruce, B.ut. Atlinijton<v\trty Barnstaple, 

1858 Childers, Right Hon. Hugh C. E.,M.p. 11 ^ Prlnc€'s~gardcns,V,', ; and AnstraUa. 

1856 Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. 13, Q"ern'Sq»are, S. TV. j and CantleyAudl, 7u\ir 

■ Doncaster, 

1857 I *Chimmo, Commr, IVilluua, Ti.s, H.M.S, * Xassau.' Caro of the Ilyd/ogra- 

phic-ofice, S. TV. 

1872 ChineiT, D., K'^q. (^Coinsul-Ceneial Gn Libeiia). 30, GracecK'n'ch'Strcct, E.C. 
1869 Chinnock, Frederick George, Esq. 86, Corntxad-gardons, Queen s-gato, H'. 

1872 Christie, James Ale.xander, Esq. Flushing^ Falmouth, 

1872 , 440 Chnstie, T. Beath, Esq., Ealing, 

1871 I Church, Colonel Geo, Earl. Care of J, H'. Barrg, Esp-, 19. Groat WlncheiUr- 

' streetj E.C. 

1830 ' *Church, W. H., Esq. 

1849 Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. 16, Biitland^gate^ 5,117 
1856 I Churchill, Charles, Esq, Wegbridge-park^ Surrey. 

1869 ' C'hurchill, Henry A., Esq., II, M Consul, Zanzibar, Care of Afessrs. King and 

I Co., 45, Pall-maU, 5.117 

1870 ^ Clapton, Edward, Esq., &c. St. Thomas' s-street, Sauthu-orh, S.E. 

18G3 Clark, Lieut. Alex. J. 14, St, James' s-^gita re j S.W, ; and Evesicell-house, 

MaindeOf Xo^/port, Monmouthshve, • 
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xxxiv 


Year of 
Elecuoo. 

1870 

1872 


1866 

1868 

1862 

1870 

1868 

1859 

1865 

1859 

1872 

1855 


1868 

1862 

1863 

1866 

1866 

1871 

1863 

1870 

1860 

1858 

1845 

1861 


Clark, Charles, Esq. 20, Bclmont-pfirk, Lee, Kent, S.E, 

Clark, George Thomas, Esq. 10, SOinhnpe-stm't, Miet'nr, 11'.; AtheniX’iir. 
CIh’i, S', Tl'l ; and D'j'.dais-hon^e, Mcithije Tijdcil. 

450 Clark, J. Howarth, Esq. Cheetham Collegiate-school, JTanchester, 

Clark, John Gilchrist, Esq. SpeLlIorl:, Thtmfries, Lnmf, tashire, 

Clark, J. Latimer, Esq. b, Westminstcr-chnmbers, Vktorii-street, S.W, ; 'md 
Beechmont, Dnheich, S.E, 

Clark, Robeit, Esq. 46, C/icpstO’c-i-tllas, Ba>j3”-'itrr, IT. 

Clark, Wmiam, Esq. The Cedars, South Kurirood. 

Clark, Rev. W. Geo., M.a. Trinity College, Cnm’ii Llje. 

Clark, W. H., Esq. 6, Leinster-terrace, Ihjde-vir':, 11' 

Clarke, Captain A., p..E. Army and Xary Club, i?. TF. 

Clarke, Joseph, Esq. Korth-hill-iill", Itiyhg dr, 

*Clarke, Rev. , B., M.A. St. Leonardos, Sydney, Keie South 'Wales, Care of 
Messrs. Sichnrdson, Cornhill, 

460 Clarke, W., Esq. 44, Ladbrokc-grove, IF. 

Claude, Eugene, Esq. Villa JlekUia, Carlton-rond, Tifnell-park, K. 

Clayton, Captain John W., hate 15th Hussars. 14, Portman-squarc, IF. 
Clayton, Sir \V. R. Jfirlejford, Great Marlov, Bucks. 

♦Cleghom, Hugh, Esq., m.d. Stravithy, St. Andreu’s. 

Cleghoni, John, Esq,, m.s.s., m.S.a., &o. 3, Spring-gardens, S’, IF. 

Clements, Rev. H. G. United University Club, S. TF. 

Clements, Robert George, Esq. 97, Victoria-park-road, £. 

Clerk, Captain Claude. Military Prison, Aldershot, Hants. 

Clermont, Thomas, Lord. Ravensdale-park, Keirry, Ireland. 

470*ClevelanJ, His Grace the Duke of. Clcveimd-house, 17, .7f. .lames’ s-sqimre, S. W. 

Clifford, 8ir CLarles. 2, Savile-rou-, TF. ; and Cainpden-housc, Broadieay, 
Worcestershire. 


1858 

1871 

1866 

1865 

1856 

1863 

1854 

1854 

1861 


Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Esq. House of Lords, S. IF. 

Clifford, Henry, Esq., C.E. 1. Lansdvwn-place, Blackheatk, S.E. 

Clinton, Lord Edwaid. Army and Xavy Club, S. TF. 

Clipperton, Robert Charles, Esq., H.B.JI. Consul, Xantes. 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfield, Hereford. 

Clowes, E., Esq. Salisbury-sguare, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Clowes, George, Esq. Duke-street, Stamfoi-d-streef, Blackfriars, S.E. ; 
Oi'irinf -cross, iS'. TF. ; and Surbiton^ Snrretj, 

\ Clowes, William, Esq. Duke-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, S.E. ; 

^ Charing-cross^ TF. ; and 51, Gloucester-terrace , Hijde-park,, TF 

I 480 Clowes William Charles Knight, Esq., m.a. Duke-street, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars, S.E. ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 


1852 I 
1859 ! 
1868 ' 


Cobbold, John Chevalier, Esq. Athenceum Club, S. TT'. ; and Ipswich, Suffolk. 
Cochrane, Rear-Admiral the Hon. A., c.B. Junior United Service Club, S. W. 
Cock, LilwanI, Esq. Kingston-on-Thoines. 
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Year o{ 
tlectioD 

ISGO . 
lSi3J : 

1859 i 
189 .3 
1841 

1871 

18 i ^ 

187J , 
18.';7 
18G1 ' 

18GJ 
18'jO 
18GS . 
18G7 I 
1841 1 
1354 

1848 
1835 I 
1807 
1871’ j 
1858 ' 
1800 
1855 

1871 

180'J 

1809 

1861 

1865 

1868 

1863 
1861 
1871 

1864 
1864 


*Cockhuin, Captain James Gcorc^. {^Ro''hI PiuJc’', Lti'j’Lj €■' re of Colonel 
Cocuhvrn, Brecon - 4 s/*, yonriJi. 

Cockerton, KicharJ, Esq. C>jr,vi:>ill-<jiinh'iis, i'ioHth K' ns'/ijton, It’. 

*Cockle, Captain George. 0, B‘''to(i~’j"nhns^ f'^o»fh Acn^'iijtody Tt . 

Cock<=, Colonel C. Lvgon (Cold-'tream (iuaiJ^). Ci'- B'cicn, 

Cocks, 5Iajor OctaviU'^ Voike. ISO, Fix-' It'. 

*Cocks, Ileginald Thistlethwayte, Esq. 43, C'i'’rijh]-crosSj S'. IK ,* and 

22 , Jlcrtford-d/'cetf W. 

4 'jo’“Cock&hott, Aithur, Esq., M.A., Idtvh CoHcje. 

Codrington, General Sir IViUiam, <i.C.R 110, L-it’n-s-i' 're, S. Tt. 

*Coe, Rev. C. C. Se>jni>j”i'-i'ti\et, Ixi'.'.dLr. 

Co^hliUi, Edward, E^q. Trunim-jd'.iitltiiti'.n, Or-i>ds-iu It'.C', 

Coglilan, J., E>q., I7ngr.-Ju-Chiot' to the G*)vei iiiiunt. 'S A;irc$. C o'c of 

//. C- Ford-.’, 6. (.et, _1 ]\ j, . 

Coghlan, Lieut. -Gen. Sir William M., K.c.r.,, r..A, Idirnsjate, Aent. 

Colche^ter, Reginald Chailcs Edwaid, l.oid. 1, tt S',!!, 

Cole, William H., E'q. 64, Fo’-tia/.d-jd-'cey IE. 

Colebrook, John, E^-q. 15, Hms-i-lhXy Ch<’'c-\ S IE. 

*Colebrooke, >irTiK»iiias Ihlwaid, Rait., iMt.x.s. 37, So'o'/i-sL. Ao'-'.-Zo/ir, IE. 
500 Coleman, Everard Home, Esq., r.n.A.s. Fejhi/^ and Accord O^cCf Adelaide^ 
placcy Londondjridijr, KX\ 

Coles, Charles, jnn., Es-i. bdyCrc-'t Ta'j er-^trecty E.C, 

*Collett, William Ricktbrd, Esq. C tmonijn ; and C 'rlt- a S.TK. 

Collier, C, T., Esq,, barrister of tlie MnUie Temple, (‘licnhd Cl*’'.', IE. 
Collingwood, Lieut. W. Indii *.>incc, S. IE. 

Collinsou, Heniy, Esq. ly JJe'.ondii,e-i>h<cCy ForF-nid^pl'cey IE. 

Collinson, John, Esq., c.E. 37, FurJu'^iterdern'rey IFidxpnrh, IE. 

Collinson, Vioe-Admii*;!! Richard, c.B. ILii'cn-AdjCy Laliinjy IE. ; and United 
Sci'vice Cl'.ihy S. IT". 

*ColIis, Capt, Gustavus W, Berry, 6 th F.oyal Regiment. C’cv’t; rf Mrs. ColHs, 
Bartm-terracCy DaicUdiy Vcroii. 

Colquhoun, Sir Patrick M. de, Q.C., l.L.P. 2, Kin fsdiench-vxlky Tcniple, F.C. 
510 Colvill, William H., Esq., Surg. H.M. Ind. Ainiy. Lavni'hanhy Hampsteod: 
'’ad Baijhd'd. 

*Colville, Charles John, Lord. 42, Euton-pljcCy S. 117 
Colvin, Binny J,, Esq. 71, Old Broad-streety E.f\ 

Colvin, Captain W. B., Royal Fusiliers, Care of Messrs, Cox and Co., Craifs^ 
court, IK 
Combe, Lieut. B. A, 

Combe, Thomas, Esq., M.A. Uhicersity F/Css, Oxford, 

Comber, Colonel A. K. (Dep.-Commd. of Assam, Goalpai'a). Care of Messrs, 
Woodhead. 

Commerell, Commr. J, E., E.N., v,c. ’* 

Conder, Rev. John. HallbrooheAiousey Kev: TI IF. 



:xxxvi 


List of Fellows of the 


Year of 

ElecttoaJ 

1868 I Coney, Kev. T., m.a. 1, Frmcess-square, rhjmonth. 

1861 520 Constable, Captain Chaa. Goldiug, I.N. JoA/i a-’-eooc/, jN.TV. 

1873 *Cook, F. L., Esq. 3, Ci-ijm>rell-pluce, Suath Kt-nsiiytmi. 

1868 Cook, H. Esq., M.D., &c. Care of Ifeisrs. roibes and Co., 12, LeadenhaU- 

street, E.C. 

1871 Cook, Henry, Esq. Grammar-school, M'antaje, Berks. 

1859 j Cooke, Lieut. -Col. C., It.E. BermiiJa, 

1863 *Cooke, E. W., Esq., A.E.A., F.K.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S., Accail. Edl. Ait. Venet. 
j et Holm. Socius. Glen-Aiairtd, tJroomWidje, Snssex ; und Atkenaarm 

I Club, s. ir. 

1856 I Cooke, John George, Esq. 2.1, A’l, tin-friars, Old U road-street, E.C. 

1860 Cooke, Nathaniel, Esq. 5, Ladbrobe-terrace, Xottimj-hill, H'. 

1852 Cooke, Robt. F., Esq. 50, Albcmarlc-street, IF. 

1860 Cooke, William Henry, Esq., Q.c. 4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 

1872 530*Cookson, F., Esq. Teddinytua-hal'. Tedjinqto/). 

1830 Cooley, William Desborough, Esq. 13, Colleije-jilacc, Camdea-tu" n, .V IF. 

1872 Cooper. .AltVeJ, Esq. Jlenratt '-^trcit, C.'.i,ndis.>i-S'piare, IF. 

1872 Cooper, Commr. B. J. JSfuuait, Tarqitap. 

1862 Cooper, Sir Daniel. 20, Pri/ice’s-gardens, South Kenumjton, S. IF. 

1856 Cooper, Lieut.-Col. Edirard, GienadierGuards. 5, Brqanston-sq’iare, IF. 

1860 Cooper, Lieut.-Col. Joshu.i H., 7th Fusilier.*. Dunhoden, AduUinqar. 

1857 *00016, Captain Robert, r..N'. Shales, Bittern, Suuthaaipton. 

1872 Cope, Ch.ailes Rogers, Esq. Edijbaston, TFunctcil. 

1871 Cope, Henry, Esq. 18, Moiitagu-street, Bmsell-sqtuxre, IF. 

1853 540 Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Sprotborough, Doncaster. 

1864 Cork and Orrery, Eail of. 1, G raf ton-street, W. 

1868 Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. leg-lodge, 9, Waru:icl:-roai.l, Vjipcr Clapton, X.E. 

1868 Corner, William Mead, Esq. Surreg FiVif, IFoorfanle, South A'oriiuoit. 

1868 *Coinish-Biown, Charles, Esq. Clifton-lodge, Farquhar-road, Xoricood, S.E. 

1865 Couithwaite, Rev. T., M.A. Forest, Walthamstow. 

1860 Cornwell, James, Esq., PH.Dii. Purbrook, Crcicent-v:ood-rvad, .-•'.dcn/ain- 

hill, S.E. 

1839 *Corrance, Frederick, Esq. Parkham-halt, Wickham idarlet, Safoli.. 

1870 Corrie, John, Esq. 42, Lancaster-gatc, Ilgde-park, IF. 

1868 ; Cory, Frederic C., Esq., M.D. Portland-cilla, Buekhurst-hill , Etsex ; and 

I Sassau-place, Commercial-road, E. 

1873 ! 55° Cottrill, Robert Alfred, Esq. Stanv ell-huase, Stanuell, near Staines. 

1869 ! Coster, Gnillaume F., Esq. 11, Park-crescent, Begent's-park, X. IF. 

1853 1 *Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S. IF. 

1863 j Courtenay, L. W ., Esq. British Post-office, Constantinople. Care of B. 
j TFood, Esq., 139, Fleet-street. 

1862 ■ Coward, William, Esq. Jto.:k Bank, LoidshipJane, Duh' irh, S.E 
1857 *Cowell, Lieut.-Col. Sir J. C., K.C.C., r.e. Baekingham-palace, ■<. B'. 


Royal Geoyraphical Society. 


xxxvu 


T«ar of 

Election- 

1854 

1871 

1871 


18(52 

1865 
1870 

1867 

1857 

1848 

1866 
1861 

1 S7o 


Cowley, Xormaii, Ksq. 4, Montctijv-place, Mont^g^'-squarc. IV. 

Cowper, Charles, Esq., C.M.G. 3, Westminster-chowhcrs, *?. TT" 

Cowper, Henry Aug. ('H.M. Com. Puerto Pvico',. €■’’ e of Mes^r^. WoocV'C'-’O . 
44, Ch'trinq-C/'os^, 8^. IV. 

♦Cowper, Sedgwick S., Esq. 3, Upper Phillimore-phcc, West K’cnS'Ugton. 

560 Coysh, John S.. Esq. LevanUhouse^ St. Helen s-place, E.C. 

♦Cracroft, Beinard, Esq., m.A. Tnn. Coll. Camb. O.cfortf and C inJo-id le Civ 
S. TV. ; and 8 , SavUe-roic, S. TV. 

Crane, Eeonaid, Eaq., m.d. 7, Albeniarle-stn'cty TV 

Craufurd, Lieut. -Genei'ai J.ames Robei*tsoa, Grenadier Guai'U. T/iirclle‘"s’ Clvl 
S, TT '’. ; and 06 , Pnnce^s-g'irdens, TV. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq., 3I.p. 71, Old^Bro iJ-streci, E.C. 

CrawfunL 0. J., Esq. Ath&inrum Club, X. TV. 

Creswell, Rev. Samuel Framis, li.D., F.R.A.S. Pnncp'.il of the High Sc‘>.oo' 
DithUn. 

Ci'eswcll, .\lf. .4ug., Esq. 1, Capel^court, E.C. ; and Etdfurd ViciV'age 
Xnfts', 


1850 I 
iS5t; ! 

18t38 

18’i0 

1880 

1882 

188.; 

1852 
1872 

1859 
1857 

1860 I 

1853 ' 
1862 I 


♦Creyke, Captain Richaul Boynton, Tv.x. G‘ isthjrpc-hall, Eileg, 1 orhshir:, 
Croker, T. E, Dillon, E-q. 19, Pelham-phice, Brompton, TT^ 

570 Croll, .4. .4., Esq., c.K. SonthieKfOd, SonthwoodCane, Highgate.. 

Croll, .4lex., Eijq. JAi' '? Ihnxh, Gronge-ro-.id, Upper Xontood. 

♦Croskey, J. Rodney, Esq. 

Crosse, Rev. Thomas, r>.c.n., ii.u.A.s. ILtdtngs 
Crossman, James Hiscutt, Esq. iloHs^park, ChigiLcU, Essex. 

♦Crowder, Thi'S. Jlosley, Es.q„ m.a. Thorntvii-hall, Bedale, Vorkshire. 

Crowdy, James, Esq. \1, Serjeants' dnn, E.C. 

Criiikshaiik, Donald, Esq. Junior Xaval and JUilitarg C^-ib, 19, Dover-street, W. 
Cull, Richard, E^q., F.S.A. 13, Tavistock-street, Bedfoid^square, TT^C. 
Cumniing, William Eullarton, Esq., m.d. Athenannn Club, <S'. TT”. r and 
Kinellan, Edinburgh, 

580 Cunliffe, Roger, Esq. 24, Lombard-street, E.C. ; and 10, Queen's-gate. 
South Kensington, TTL 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King's College, Somerset-house , TTdC. ; and 
Hurroic, A'. TT". 

♦Cunynghame, Lieut.-Gen. .Sir A. T., K.C.B. United Serexe Club, Pall-maU 
S.W. 


1870 

1865 

1872 

1868 

1843 

1839 

1872 

18o7 


Cunynghaine, Sir Edward A., Bart. Army and Navy Club, S'. TT' 

Cure, Capel, Esq. 51, Grosvenor-street, TV. 

Curling, Lieut. J. Jas., r.e. 10, Stanhope-gardens, South Remington 
Currie, A. A. Hay, Esq., c.E. The jWa7W>r-^c*?fS^, Tnnbridge-icells. 
♦Cursetjee, ^lanockjee. Esq., F.ii.s.N.A. Villa-BycuUa, Bombay. 

♦Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 

Cust, Robt. Needham, Esq. C4, St. Gwrge's-square, S. W. 

590 Cuttance, John Fra--. J., E'^q. Cleveland-house, Orcrille-road, Kilbnrn, X'.W 
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List of Fellows of the 


xxxviu 


Year of -- 
Election. | 

1872 


Czarnikow, Ykfsav, Esq. 29, Mincinij-kiiic. H.C. 

♦Dalgetj-, Fred. G., Esq. 16, Ihjde-p irk-tcrnicc, W. 

Dallas, A. G., Esq. 3, Eiinisiinjre-y'inkus, rrinu s-<j 'tc. S'. IF. 

Dallas, Geo. E., Esq. Foreijn-office, S.ll'. 

D’Almeida, W. B., Esq. 19, Green-park, Bath. 

Dalrynaple, Donald, Esq. Fhfjrpe-lod>je, 2toricich. 

Dalrymple, Geo. Elphinstone, Esq. Lojie, Flphinstonc , Aberdeen^kire. 
Dalrymplo, E. G. E., Esq. 

Dalton, D. Foster Grant, Esq. Slanks-nouse, near Vilncanton, Somerset. 
1859 I 6oo Dalyell, Sir Robt. Ale.Y. Osborn, Bart. H.M.’s Consul at Evstclmk, Buhjvrk 


1863 j 

1864 ^ 
1870 

1865 j 
1863 I 

1867 I 

1868 ' 
1857 


1868 j 
1866 > 
1838 j 
1860 1 
1863 

1873 

1869 
1866 
1866 
1868 
1861 
1846 


1840 

1870 

1865 

1866 
1856 
1865 

1869 
1868 
1862 
1860 

1870 
1872 
1872 

1870 

1871 
353 

1872 
1867 


Dalziel, William R., Esq. 5, Gres^-am-park, Brixton, S. 

Darner, Lieut.-Col. Lionel y. Dawson. 2, Chapel-street, GrostCJior-sqiF'rc, E". 
♦Darwin, Charles, Esq., ii.A., f.r.s. O^QneenAnne~strcet,Cavendish-sqnare, Tl . 
Dasent, John Buiy, Esq. 22, \Variiich-roa(J, Maida-hili, IE, 

Davies, K. H., Esq. Chief Commissioner of Ou«lh, Lucknow. Care of Men 
Titining, 215, Strand, E'C. 

Davies, W. Hy, Esq. 51. Trcguntcr-road, Sonth Kensington, W. 

♦Davies, Robert E., Esq., J.r. Cicscent-xUla, Kington, near BorUniOuth. 

Davis, Edmund E., Esq. 0, Corh-strcct, Bond-street, IE, 

Davis, Frederick E., Esq. 20, Bhndford-sqnare, W.IV. 

6 10 Davis, Richard, Esq. 9, St. Ilekn* s-plicc, K.C. 

Davis, Captain John Edward. r.N', Hgdrograpkicofice, Aduwraltg, VI . 

Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., F.R.S.N.A, Athentxnrn Ch(b, S. B . ; 
and Holly'cood, near Bristol. 

♦Dawnay, The Hon. Payan. Beiiingborongh-hatl, Kev:ton~npon'Co’se, iorls^ 
Dawson, John Ed\vaid,Esq. OaI:-hdge, ^^'dford, Herts. 

Debary, Rev. Thomas, m.a. 35, Monnt-strect, W. 

Debenham, William, Esq. 10, Gloncestcr-placey Po/innan-sqnare. TT. 

De Crespigny, Lieut. C., R.N. 

De La'-ki, A., Esq, 

De Leoii, Dr. Hananel. 26. BedcliJe-^j'Jrdcns, lEkcii Brompton, 5'.TV’’. 

620 Dell, William, Esq. Messrs. Combe, Delajield, and Co., Long-acre, 

Denham, Adm. Sir Hemy Mangles, k.c.b., f.K.S. 'l\,Carlton-road, Maida-Vtde, IT. 
Denison, Allied. Esq. 6, Albemorle-strect, IV. 

Denniss, Colonel Shuckburgh. 30, Dxke-street, St. James's, S. TVk 
♦Dent, Altml, Esq. 12, Jlgde-qi'frh-gn, dc/is, IV, 

♦Dent, Edward, Esq. 12, Hgd>:-parh-gnrdens, IV. 

Deutry, J., Esq. Crescent School, Margate. 

Dentiy, James, Esq. The College, Margate, 

♦Derby, Edward Henry, Eail of, p.c., LL.D., D.C.L. 23, St. James' s-sqn'nc, 
iS.TV. ; and Knonsley-park, Prescot, Lancashire. 

' Desmond, Rev. H. M. Egan. 27, Cvlvillc-squarc, IV. 
j 630 De Salis, Majoi-Gen. Rodolph, c.E. 123, Pall-maU, S.W, 


V 


Royal Geographical Society. 


xxxix 


VeTr of 
IIlectiOD. 

1853 

1S54 

1837 


1872 

1870 

1870 

1864 

18G2 

1866 

1861 

1866 

1854 


1830 


1852 

1859 

1860 

1859 

1860 ^ 

1869 
1859 

1856 
1864 
1872 
1867 
1872 
1861 

1857 

1854 

1867 

1858 

1868 
1868 

1870 
1868 

1871 
1871 

1 853 
1845 
#1872 


De IVessfiow, Lieut. Fias. G. Simpkinsoii. 

*Devciiix, Alexander, Esq. 2, Avenue-road^ LegeaVs-p'irh, N. TT”. 

♦Devonshire, William Cavendish. Duke of, ll.d., d.c.L., m.a., f.u.s. Devonshire- 
house j Dice 'ddlg, W. : and Ilardu ichc-IuiUf Derbyshire. 

Dliuleep-Singh, His Highness the Maharaja. Dkcdon-h'-iU, ueur Ti'Ctford. 

Dibdin, Charles, Esq. 62, T<jrrinijto)i-sq>''ire, TT'iC. 

DiMin, Robert W., E-^q. 62, Torriiiyton-square, IT. 6’. 

Dick, A, H., E:^q., ii.A., LL.u. Free Church Xormal College, Clnsgow. 

Dick, Captain Chailes Cramon-l. Fl.nvood, Colyford, Arminstf'. , Deion. 

♦Dick, Eit2\villiam, Esq., m.p. 20, Curzon-street, IMayfnir, TV. 

640 Dick, Robeil Kerr, Esq.. Bengal Civil Service, Oriental Club, TC. 

Dick, William Graeme, Esq. 29, Leinster-square, H”. 

♦Dickinson, .Sebastian Stewart, Esq.,M.r., Barri.ster-at-Ea\v. 12, .-'■'jfolh-sirci.t, 
Fall-rn'fll : and B/oicnk-hidy Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

♦Dickinson, Fianci? Henry, Esq., 119, St. Gc'jrgc's-'. r' 're. Pi/nlLo, 

ir. ; and Kaujueston-p<'rh, Somerset. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., jun. Atheruc-'m Club, S. TC. 

Dickson, A. Bens‘tn, E.^q. 4, ye‘»sq"arc, Liacoln* s-inn, U^.C. 

Dietz, Beinaid, Es<p. of Algoa Bay. Z, Dor^et-sqv'irc, IT. 

L>igby, G. WinglieM, Esq. Sherhcrne-castle, Dorset. 

Eieut.-Col. John Almerus. Chahnuigton-house, Cattstoch, Dorchester. 
Digby, Kenelni T., E>*[., M.r. .^haftCiburydiouse, Ken^^ingtO)-, S'. 11*. 

650*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentworth, Bait., M.P. 76, Sloaae-‘i!ti eet, S. Tl’ 

Dillon, The Hon. Arthur. , Cl''rg€s-strcet, TT. 

Dimsdale, J. C., lAq. 50, Cornhtll, F.C. : and 52, CleiekthJ-S'iua/ 0 , S. 11' 
Divett, Edwd, Ross, £>q. Clu% S. H', 

Dix, Thomas, Esq. D\ Aavrell-street^ IV.C. 

Dixon, Joseph, Esq. HlHsbro'-h'dl, Shryield. 

I Dixon, Lieut. -Colonel John. 18, ScyriVAir-strcet, Portman-sp'‘’rc. 

Dobie, Robert, Esq.. M.D.,r..N. 7, Houghton-phice, Ampthill-sqV'i, e, Hampstead- 
road, A'.ir, 

Dodson, John (ieorge, Esq., M.p. 6, Seumorc-place, Mayfair, H'. 

Donald, James, Esq, 5, I'ule-strcetf J'orh-place, Ldinh"rgh. 

660 Donne, John, Esq. Instoic, Xorth Devon. 

Douglas, James A., Esq. The Grange, Co'dsdon, ne <r Caterh 'm. 
iMuglas, John, E?q. Angas-lodge, Portsea, 

Douglas, John, Esq. 32, Chariug-cr'-ss, S.W. 

Douglas, Captain D. C, F. Guards^ Club, TF. 

Douglas, Stewait, Esq, 5, Cnester-tcrrace, Eaton-square, /(S'. IF. 

Dowm, J. H. Langdon, Esq., M.D. 39, 'SVe-bcch-street, W. : and Xormaa‘ifclJ, 
Hampton 117c/:. 

Doyle, 8ir Fiancis Hastings C., Bart, Custom-house, E.C. 

♦Drach, Solomon Closes, E>q., F.n.A.s, 74, Offord-road, Bapishury, X. 

♦Diew, Frederick, Esq. 24, Lastbovrne-terrace, TF. 

d 2 
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List of fellows of the 


Year of - 
Election. 

1869 

1865 ‘ 

1846 

1846 

1851 

1351 

1859 i 

1860 

1368 

1857 

1866 

1867 

1868 


1863 

1861 

1840 

1860 

1859 

1860 
1868 

1367 


670 Drummond, Alfred Manners, Esq. LIi‘iring-crosSj <8.11. 

Drummond, E. A.. Esq. 2, Sry.inston-square, D'". 

Drummond, I.ieut.-General John. The Boyce, Dyiuock, Gloucestershire. 

Drurv, Cnptniu Byron, li.N. 4. Ctuti'jrldije~viUos, Chelteiihi'rn. 

*Du Glue, Major Francis, P..i:. Breitticoocl, Bsscr. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl of, F.n.s. 16, Burtniim-sii'iare, S. TT’’. 

Duckworth, Henry, Esq. IlolmficltJ-housc, Ai-jhiu-th, ncur Lirerponl. 

*Dntf, Mountstuart Elphinstone Gmnt, Esip, 31. i’, 4, Queeu's-y'ite-i/iirJeiis^ 

South Kensington, W. 

Duff, \Vm. Pirie, Esq. Calcutta. Care of Messrs. John lEiiso.i aiul C,j., 34, 
FenoliUrch-street , K.C. 

♦Dufferm, Eight Hon. Fredk. Temple Hamilton-Blackwood, Earl of, K.r., K.C.T!., 
F.p,.s. 8, Grosvcnor-squ.-ire, and Dujferin-loilge, nteroy-parh, J/ighyate, .1. 

68o*Dugdale, Captain Henry Charles <1. Mercvale-hall, Atherstone, Wnru-ick. 

*Dugdale, John, Esq. 1, Ilyde-park-garrdens ; nnd Lhnjn, Lhinf’jUin, 
Os’eestry. 

Dunhar, John Samuel A., Esq. 2S, Be/nbridgs-orescent, Bays" ater, IE. ; anJ 
4, Barnard’ s-inn, Ilulhorn. 

Duncan, Capt. Francis, P..A., M..V., F.r..s. 32, The Common, Wooheich, S.E. 

»Duncan, George, Esq. 45, Gordon-square, lE.C. 

♦Dundas, Right Hon. Sir David, Q.c. 13, King's- Bench-walk, Tcmjde, K.C. ; 
and Ochtertyre, Stirling. 

Dunell, Henry James, Esq. 12, Hyde-pnrh-sqnare, IE. 

*Dunlop, H. H. Wallace, Esq., c.c., Indian Civil Seivn e. Xortlwood, near 
Bickmanstcorth, Herts. 

*Dunmore, Charles Adolphus Murray, Earl of. 50, Portland-place, IE. 

Dunn, Captain F. J. Poitillon, Tours, France; and 4, Cainbrian-qroee, 
Gravesend, K.C. 

(a)o Dunraven, Wyndham Thos.. Earl of. Clcunreti-court, Colefard, Gloucester- 
shire. 


1856 Duprat, I.e Vicomte. Consul- General de Portugal^ 46, Palacc-ganlens-terrace 

Kensington, TE. 

3869 Durham, Edwaid, Esq.. Beauch tmp-honse, Kib"-orth, near Leicester. 

IS,', 2 D’Urban, Jlajor-Gen. W. J. U. S. Club, S.W. ; and Keu-port, near Kceter. 

1865 *Dutton, F. S,, Esq. Reform Club, S.W.; and Adelaide, Austredia. 

1863 Dutton, Freilerick H., Esq, 45, Boxer-street, TE 

13711 Dymes, Daniel David, Esq., Windham Club, IE.; and 9, Mincmg-Iane, K.C. 


1 87-2 Eade, Isaac Broad, Esq., M..\., &c. Kimberley-house, Falmouth. 

-S5i; I E.ardley-Wilmot, Major-Gen. F., M.R.,A. 'i2,Victoria-rd., aapham -comtnon, S, TE. 
3871 Emle, Arthur, Esq. Childirall-lodyc, Wavertree, near Liverpool; and lEmrf- 

ham, Club, S. TE 

700 Eastwick, Edward L., Esq., F,R,S„ M.P, 38, Thurloe-square, Brompton, lE.-^ 




Roi/al Geofjraphical Societtj. 


xli 


Year of 
L- leciiuo. 

1857 

1803 
1802 I 

1862 I 

1864 i 

1866 j 
1861 
1862 
1872 
1862 

1858 

1863 

1867 
1866 
1871 
1871 

1868 

1865 ' 
1861 i 
1860 ; 

1353 j 

1868 ' 
1863 : 
1867 
1865 
1870 
1860 

1857 ! 


1871 
1830 I 
1865 

1871 
1858 

1869 : 

1857 

1872 I 
!868 


K.i>twick, Captain ^V. J. 12, Leinster-ternicc, HijJc-parhj ir. 

Eaton, F. A., Esq. Kew Uiuversit'j Chth, St. fct. >. IT. 

*Eaton, H., Esq. 16, Prince Ihjdc-parh, W. 

’“Eaton, Hemy IVilliam, Esq., ir.p. 16, Prlnce’'6-jate, H’j‘h'-pn, }.. H'. 

*Eaton, William Menton, Em|., 16, Prince Ihjdc-p'irh^ IT. 

Eatwell, 8ur"oon-Major W. C. B., m.d. Orientd Cl"b, I[",vnt': V'. 
Eber, General F. St. J'fine^s-S'iutre^ S.W. 

Ebuiy, Lori. h*7, Pai/.-^ticct. Groscenor-S‘/"‘'rc^ U'.; ''/id M o -p'r . 

Eddy, C. W.. E'q. 7, 11'. 

yrc Eden, Vice-Adinnal Ch.nles, c.k. 2i», 5'. IF. 

Ed^e, Lev. W. J., ii.A. Pcncadoi-'HC-ir-'-jc, ue-/r Sl<'/d' Abid. 

Edgeworth, M. P., Esq., Ki:^Cr. c.s. .V‘idrinidio>ft>Ct Anc/ iV.v, 8’. 

*Ed\\ard, James, Esq. P d> taldei ir/ poudcc, X.B. 

*Ed\vardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Jljde-p-ir.'.-p >te, Kcnd.nitun, \V. 

*Edwaides, Tlmmas Dyer, Esq., juu. 5, If'jJc'p-.n h-<ji.dc, lu/in'C/lui . 

Ed\\ards, James Lyon, Esq. 7, 7 i.c Jichi~e~i\v . . If.-inp'b. 'J, 2 .IF. 

Edwaids, Rev. A. T., m.a. 39, Upper Koiniit-jioiflinef 8. 
lAUvaid-^, (E T., Esq., M.a. J kiondohje^ Ak\' nidr".~jv<id, A’. IF. 

“Edwanls. llemy, Esq., M.i’. 5.E PcrUU'i/^S'p'are^ IF. 

"2 3 Edw.ud'. M.iioi J. B., R.r,. L7iiU<l Sa tice Cluby S. TF. 'fre "r JA '3/'*. II. S* 

Kuhj t'lid ‘t5, Oj' idiiUf P.C. 

Egerton, Captain the Hon. Fiancis, R.x., M.i*. iKtcniUi- 5'. IF.; 

and H.M.S. * St. Ocorpel 
Elder, A, E,. Lsq. C‘irliilcSiijUn% J/aiupitcnd. 

’’^Elder, George, Esq. Kuoc.'.~c<istU% Apn^hire. 

Kiev, Charles John, Esq. Old Brompton^ S.W. 

Elias, Ney, jun.. Esq. 64, Tnvcrnc$>-tcrr<(cei Bap:<‘>.-iU‘, , U'. 

Elleiiborough, Lord, Hollj Sjuinpy Bcrl.'. 

Elliot, Cl., Esq., M.r., c.i:. 'lie IBdl, Ho'i'jlitoudc-Spnuj, ni.m Uin.e 
Dvrh.'t.in, 

^Elliot, Capt. L. U. La Maillcra;it.-bi(r-Si.iuc, Seine in/tiui'iv. Oaev/d. L. 
Eliiot, Esq., Hq C-jiuui'f iht-p^ace, 11' 

Elliot, William, l.'-q. 2, Be ( 'rt ■'piiinp-ierraee. BKuiniirL-hlll. * am^xrv eS, r. 

730 *EIliott, Rev. Cluu les Boileau, M.A., f.k.s. Tattiupstone, S"dvln. 

Ellis, W. E. H., Esq. Ilasfield-rectory, Glo‘'ei.ster ; Oiiental (J"'., IF.; and 
Bpculla Club, Bviuhaij. 

Ellis, Walter J., Esq. Iu2, JLi.ilei,‘street, CattHdiJi-oqiitiu , IF. 

EJphiiistoiie, 5Iajor Sir Ho\v;ud C., n.E., K.C.B., V.C.,C.m.g. Baciiiijlai/i-p'fl.ice, 
S. IF. 

Eisev, Culuiiel William, Wtat-lodpe, Lalunj, 11 . 

Elton, Sir A. H., Bait. Alheii>L-iniiCl>'h,S.W.; awl CUicdon-eui'i t, Svincrsetihirc. 
Ehvell, W, R. 6i., Esip 8, iJecci Icy-ro'fd, So'd/i I'e/oje-par/., S.-E*. 

Ely, John Henry Wellington Graham Loftn", ^laiqais nt. Bat 'j-imhani CaMe, 
Dv.hlln. 


V 
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Li^t of Felloivs of the 


Tear of | 

Election.' 

1862 *Emanuel, Harrj', Esq. Hj HftJc-pdrh, G . 

1863 I EmsUe, John, Esq. 47, Gray’s-itm-rwd, Tl'.C. 

1830 I 740 Eiiderby, Charles, Esq., F.R.S., r.L.s. 13, Gi-ct St. Helen’s, E.C. 

I860 j EuHeld, Edwai'd, Esq., F.S..4.. 19, Chestcr-terracc, Rcjenf i-park, N. W. 

1863 ; Engleheart, Gardner D., Esq. Gutton-cottaye, Eetjate. 

1870 i Erskine, Claude J., Es.^., Bomb.iy Ciril Seiuice. 87, H,rtey-street, W. ; and 


1852 


1857 

1872 

1865 

1870 

1857 

1830 

1870 

1857 

1830 

1867 

1861 

1851 

1830 

1865 

1873 

1856 

1857 
1861 
1856 

1871 


Athenceum Club, S. TV. 

Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone, SI.P., C.B. H.AI.S. ‘Edgar 1 L, 
Albany, TV. ; and CarJross, Stirling, S.B. 

♦Esmeade, G. M. JI., Esq. 29, Park-street, Grosvenor -square, TV 
Espinosa, Don Juan (Baron de Eldeiiburg). Fla~.a del Inquisizion, Luna, Pern. 
Evans, Colonel William Edwyn. 55, Seyniow-street, Portman-sq'ia, e, TV. 
♦Evans, Edward Bickeiton, lAq. W/iitboni iie-luill, nc.ir Wurecster. 

Evans, Staff-Captain F. J.,r..N., F.r..S., F.E.A.S. 116, Yietoria-street, S.TT'. 
750*Evans, Vice-Admiral George. 1, Nev:-sirect, Spring-gardens, S. TT'. ; ana 
EnglejicUl-green, Staines. 

Evans, Lieut. -Colonel Henry Lloyd. 14, St. James’ s-square, .8.11, 

Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq. 1, Dartmoiitk-strect, YYest minster, 5. TTL; ana 
Allestree-wull, Derby. 

♦Evan-, W., Esq. 

Evans, W. Herbert, Esq. 32, Herfford-strect, Hayfair, TV. 

Evelyn, Lieut. -Colonel George P. 34, Onslotc-gardens, Brampton, S. TT’’. 
♦Evelyn, William J., Esq., f.s.a. Evelyn Estate-office, Eeelyn-street, Deptford, 
♦Everett, James, Esq., F.S.A. 

Eventt, George A„ Esq. Knon le-hall, fVarnickshirc. 

Ewait, John, Esq, 7, Lancasier-strect, Ilyde-qwi-k, TT". 

760 Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. S, Liine-btrect-,qnyre, E.C. 

Eyre, Edward J., Esq. 

Eyre, George E., Esip 59, Io>f ndes-sqnare, Brampton, S. TV. 

Eyre, JLijor-Gen. Sir Vincent, K.c.s.1. Athenceum Club, S.W. ; and 33. 
Th’irloc-sqwirc, 8. TV. 

j Eyton, Wm. Campbell, Esq. Care of iltssrs. Peek and I\e!r, Shreirsbury. 


1861 
1870 I 

1869 

1856 

1870 
1838 
1868 

1857 

1871 
1855 


Fairbaim, Sir William, Bait.. C.E., P.n.s. Manchester. 

Faiibiidge. Charles. Esq., Queen*.- Proctor. Court of Vice- Admiralty, Cape Toa/t. 
FairidA, Captain Henry, r..x. Army and Xavy Club, 5.71". 

Fairholme,George Knight, Esq. Care of Mr. Pidjuvy, 160, Piccadilly, TV. 
Fairtand, Edwin, Esq., m.d. (Surg. 2l5t Hussais). Lucl.noie, Oude. 

770 Falconer, Thomas, Esq. Esk, Monmouthshire, 

Falconer, William, Esq. 23, lea lenliall-street, E.C. ; and 42, Hilldrop-road, 
Camden-ne'c-to'xa, S. 

F.alkland, Lucius Bentinck, Viscount. Skutfers'.elfe, rorkshire. 

Fane, Edward, E-q. 14, St. James’s -Square, S. \\\ 

•Fanshawe. Admiral E. G. 63, Eaton-sfare, S. TV • 


Year of 
Election 

186S 


Royal Geographical Society. 


xliii 


*Farquhai'50ii, Lieut.-Col. G. Cwe of .Vc’.'-n'/s, Klnj ‘>nd Co., Conihill, 

E,C. 

IS'53 *Fan’er, W. Jas., Km^. IP, Upper Brook-ttreet, IF'. 

1S63 *Faunthoq)e, Kev. J. P., m.a. Triiinian-colleije, Buttersea. 

1869 ^ Fawcett. Captain H'Uvai'l Boyd. M.A. 8 , ^\'ini.hor‘Cr€S':ent, Ft. ff- 'icr^Sy Jersep . 

1869 Fawcett, Henry, W'linsfordj L'pningtoa. 

1853 78 o*Fayrer, Joseph, Kmj., m.d. C^lc^tUf. C</v of Gcnerol Spoils, 4-, iiOS 5 ^/N- 
street, Pilriegy Sdinb^>r<jh. 

1838 Fazakerley, J. N., E'^q. G, S-mth Eetov-nkice, TF. 

1866 Felkin, William, E-^q., Jun,, F.z.S. Beestoiiy ne'^r Xottiinjlinm. 

1872 Fenner, William, Es(|. Thatched House St, James s-strect, -F. IF. ; oi\d 

3, Den-cresoenty Tei'jnunonth, South D- von. 

184'J *Fergusson, James, E^q., f.u.S., d.c.L. 20, L'lnijham-phce, TF. 

186'J Ferro, Don Pamou de ^^va. 

1871 Festing, Cajitaln Pol»rt, nx. South Junsington ^^fuscumy S.W. 

1S65 Field, Hamilton, I^q. ThoentonJfKhjey ThornUm-roady CUphnn-purk. 

1844 Findlay, Alex. Geoi^e, E? p h'>, Fkct-stieet, E.C,; cim/ Z'’'? S 

1362 Finnis, Thomas. Quested, E^q., Alderman. lFi?i 5 to 7 , Essc,c, X,E, 

187') 790 *Firth, John. Esq., J. i-. Cor of J, IF. Firth, Esp, 2, Gresham-ph/ce. 
LombarFstreetf E.C. 

136 ; Fisher, John. E^q. O'"), St. Juuxes's-street, C.W. 

186‘'* Fitch, Fiederick, j'.u.m.s. ILuVet-ihJiou^e, Hlihbnr'rncic-j-^arh, X. 

1857 ^Fitzclarence, Cominandei the Hon. Geoigo, r..y. 1, ^Varv'kh•S'|uare, >5'. IF 

1873 Fitz-James, Finnic, c.'i . *E Stanhope Ti'race. Glo>'cesier~rQad, ^.TF 

1361 Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. '2, Portland-jJice, IF. 

1872 Fitzgerald, A., Esq. Junior St. Jomesk Club, 74, St, James' s-street, S, TF. 

1864 Fitzpatrick, Lieut. Francis Skelton, 42nd Pegiment, Madras Army. 

1857 Fitzwilham, The Hon. C. W., M.r. Pruoles's Club, St, James's-street, S, TF 

1817 *Fitzwilliam, William Thomas, Cirl. 4, Grosrcnor^spiare, \V.; "l\d^^'e^xt\<.orih• 

house, Potherhain, TorhshiiC. 

1865 Boc^FitzwiUiam, William S., Es.]. 28, Oiimiton-S'piare, Promptm, S.TF 

1863 Fleming, G., Esq. Bromptoa Barracks, Chatham, 

1861 *Fleming, John, Esq. 13, Lc ideiihall-strCKt, E,C. 

1865 Fleming, Uev. T. S. The Vieanojc, St. Cement's, T.eedt:. 

1853 ♦Flemyng, Rev. Francis P. Lenzie, Glo^-joic. 

186)0 Fletcher, John Charles, Esq. Bale-park, Arundel : and Eatoa-place, S, TF. 

1857 Fletcher, Thomas Keddey, Esq. Union-dock, Zdnieiiouse, E. 

1866 Flood, John Edwin, Esq. 

1864 Flower, Capt. L. 

1863 Foley, Majoi -Gen. the Hon. St. Gem ge, c.D. 24 :, Bo'ton-street, TT5 

ISCl 8 10 Foord, John Biomley, Eaq. b'2. Old B/oaJ-street, E.C. 

1860 Forbes, Commander Charles .S,, r.n. -4rm,v and Xavp Cb'h, C. TF. Core o 

^fessrs. WooilheaJ. 

0 1863 , Forbes, Capt, C. J. F, Smith, 





List of I^ellows oj the 


aliv 


Tear of | 
eiectioB. I 

1867 i 


1872 1 
1872 j 
1860 
1869 I 

1 

1872 

1872 

1868 j 
1839 1 

1867 

1861 

1858 

1861 

1873 

1869 
1866 
1864 


Forbes, Geo. Edw.ir.l, Esq. Coliiiton, Ipsickh, IJueeiishind ; care of 

Edenhorough and Co., 54, Mmryate-st,eet, E.C. ; Vnlon Club, SA\ . ; H. 
Mehille-street, Edinburgh; Eem Club, Edinburgh. 

Forbes, Heoiy, Esq. Aiujer^ton Grange, near Vlrg, Giaucesto s/ure. 

Forbes, James G. T. Esq , .Staft-Siu-eon R.x. Sogal Hospital, Greenidch. 
Foibes, Lord, U.A. Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

Ford, Col. B.irnett (Goveinor of the Aud.iiii:iu Islands . 48. Fppei-pai .-road. 

Hampstead. 

*Forrest, Ale.r. Esq., Survey Department of I’citli. Hcstivn A"draha. ' are of 
Messrs. Baker and Oliphant, 37, Walhujoh. t..C. 

*Fon'est, John, Esq., Assistant-Surveyor. Perth, WestCfH Australia, (’are of 
Messrs. E. P. Baker and Oliphant. 27, Walbi E.C. 

820 Foister, Hon. Anthony. EeKshnin-grange, Winston, liarUngton, Duilaiin. 

•Forster, Eight Hon. William Edward, jt.r. SO,Eaieston-sgu ire,S.W.; and 
Burley, near Otley. 

Forsyth, T. Douglas, Esq., c.r.. Gi.c.s.), Commissioner, JuUimdhur, I’linjaub. 

Care of Messrs. Stnelair, Hamilton, and Co., 17, St. Helen s-placc, L.C. 
Forsyth, William, Esq., M.P.. Q.c. 61, Pa'tland-jate, S. IC. 

Fortescue, Right Hon. Chichester S., M.p. 7, Ca/lton-gardens, S. IF. 
♦Forte-oue, Hon. Dudley F„ Jl.r. 9, HertforJ-strret, Maiifaw. H". 

Fos.', G. Lush, Esq. Icy House, S-juthride, Biidol, 

Foster, Ebenezer, Esq. 19, St. James’s-place, St. Jameds, 3. W. 

Foster, Edmond, jmi., Esq. 79. Porlsdo" n-road, Maida-iale, IF. 

Foster, H. J., Esq. 


1871 I 850 Foster, James .Murray, E-q l..m.i>., I'.R.c.r., r.s.A., &e. Maeeera/i, .IsSam, 

: Bengal. Care of Joseph Foster, Esg., Cullomptun, I->ecun. 

1863 *Fowler, J. T.. Esq. Goiei nment Insjiector of Schools, Adya,-, Madras, India, 
Care of Bev. A. IFiAon, Ma.tiomd Societifs Ojpee, Sanciuari/, Westmlnder, 

1872 *Fowler, John, Esq., c.b. Thonmuoil Lodge, CainiKlcn-hiil, IF. 

1850 ’ ‘Fowler, Uoheit X., Esq., M.n.. 11 a. 50, Cornhill, E.C.; and Tottenham, A’. 

1859 Lieut.-Colonel A. Lane. 10, Fpper Philliiuoregjardcns, Krnsinglun, TF. 

1866 Fox, D. XL, Esq., Chief Liignieei ol the .Santos and St. Faiilo Rnilwai. rt. 

Panto, Uracil. 

1864 Francis E., Esq., b.a. Falmouth. 

1865 Fox, S.amuel tiMiie, E-'q. a\, Cainbridgoa/ac dens, Xottlng-hlll, TF. 

1865 ‘Franks, Aug. W., Esq. lO'X Victoria-stieet, S.W. 

1860 Franks, Chailes W., Esq. 2, Virtoria-strect, .S'.TF. 

1862 840 Fi-aser. CapUiii H. A., i.,N-. Zmzibar. Care of Messrs. G rindlay. 

1866 Frasei, Ciptnii T. Otago, A>c Zealand. 

1868 Frater, Aiexairlei. Esq. Ca.nton. Care of James Fratcr, Esq., Tona-house, 

i Aberdeen. 

1869 Fieke, Fhomas George, E-q. 1, Crmnwell-houses , Kensington, TF. 

1868 Freeman, Heiny W.. Esq. Junior Atheneeum Club, S.W. 

1863 Fremantle. Cai.tain Edmund Robeit, r..s. 4, Upper Ecclaston-street, 3. W. 

1856 Fremantle, Eight Hon. ."ir Thomas F., Bait. 20, Eaton-place, S. W. 



Roi/al Geographical Societg. 


X, 


1364 i 

1S72 

1^50 

i839 

1807 


1842 


1809 


1873 
1872 
1 803 
1805 

1800 


1808 

ISGG 


1863 

1858 

1872 
1855 
1809 

1873 
1848 
1850 

1871 

1S54 

1873 

1809 

1805 
136G 
1803 

1859 
1866 

1806 
• 1873 


Freme, Major James 11. W ; ‘-'iid At i. j ^ A- 

Chth, ^^.TV: 

French, Colonel P. F. 14, St. James s-sqi.u' re ^ S. T1 , 

Frere, Bartle John Lanne, Esq. 45, BeOford-S'p'.'h Cy M.C. 

850 *Frere, George, Esq. IG. Great CoUege-stretty 5. 11 . 

Fiere, Sir Ky. llavtle Edw., K.C.n., G.c.S.i. rcssil-Iod<jc^ TF,; 

Sarreg ; and Priuee's-gardenSf 111 
Frere, William Edw., Esq., f.R.a.s. The Rectory. Ritton, Gloi'ceAc- -- . 
*Fie 3 hiield, Fnuglas \V., Lsq. Stanh'’pe-j'trJcHS, Soath RensuijtL'i', U - 
United Cntcerstty *5. IF. 

^Freahfieid, W. Hawt', Esq, 04, \\estb‘jU'‘ne-tcrraee, 11. 

Fnediieh'-'jn, P.vaiel. Esq. 70, Jc/ myn^street, >’.11. 

Fuidge, William, IFq. 5, Park^rou:, Bristol. 

Fuller, Thomas, Esq. 119, GbjHcester-tcrnice, Ilydc-pu-l:, IF.; Irited Ui 
cersity Cinby IF. 

Fussell, iiev. J. G. Fiiny. 10, Oxb-gan-pkice, S. IF, ; and J\.i’vs/:eh"ni-i."6: 
2'emplemore, frcl'ixd. 

Fyto, Andrew, F.>q., M.rn 112, Broiapton-roady SAW 
86 o Kytche, Majoi-Gein Albeit, c.s.i. Lo” ndes-sqxare, 5.11.; end B'.je/ m l’ 
S. IF. 


’'Gabrielli, Anti'ine, I'.5q. 0, Queen s^g dc-terracCy KensingtOnt 11. 

Gai'iford, Thomas, K^q. TravedciS* Clii\ 5,113 

Gale, Heiuy, E'q., c.i:. 9, Little ^t-'nlnp'-strat, Mayfair, IF. 

*GalIoway, John James, Esq. 

Galswoithy, Frtsleiick Tholna^, Emj. S, Q leeu'spiite, Ilyde'p'aw, U. 
Galsworthy, Kobt. Ileibeit, E-mj, 01, *iluH',eAer~plate, Portmah-s iica. e, 11. 
*Galtun, Captain Dou^^Ias, R.E. 12, Chcster-streetf G/&iTeiiO/‘-2>/uce, >.11. 
*Galton, Fuincns, E.sq., M.A., f.r.s. 4'L R'dland-gote, 5. IF. ; and 5, PeU. 
terrace, Leaininytun. 

Gallon, Tiieodore Howard, Emj. 78, Quclh s-gate ; and llad:.vrdiO., Deott i 
3 70*Gainmell, Major Andrew. DrunitoeKty, A incai dineshirc, A.2>. 

^Gardiner, H. J , Est[, 0. Orscit~tei r<tee, W estbonrne-terrace. U . 

Gardner, Christopher T., Esq. S, St. James s-terroce, Paddi/vjion, 11. 
Gardner, Captain G. H., lt.N, 7, Jauies-stixet, estboarnc-teri lae. ll . 
Gaidner, John Dunn, Esi[, 19, Park-street, Pa,i k-h^ne, 11 . 

Gascoigne, Frederic, Ei-q. Parlinjton, lorkshbe. 

*Gassiot, John P., jnn.. Esq. Snsscjr-jdace, Regent s-park. A, 11, 

Gastrell, Lieut.-Col, .Tames E. (B- 5tati Corps). Sin vehor-G.rtraV^ nfi 
Calrntta. Care of II. T. GaLre'K -‘’.0, Linroln s-inn-AbP, IF.C. 

“^Gatty, Chailes IE, IFq.. m.a., PeJ^ ,.,’gr.park, U'^t G f Mead, S^^sse . 

Gawler, Colonel J. C. 'f Loialai, J..C. 
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List of Felloics of the 


Ye^rof 

Kk-ci.on. 

1870 

1865 

1859 

18G6 

1865 

1859 

1870 

1855 

1855 

1866 
1868 
1863 
1861 
1868 ! 

1863 

1864 

1863 
1862 
1846 

1864 

1873 

1872 

1867 
1857 
1854 
1857 
1866 
1870 
1864 
1869 
1^68 

1863 

1861 

1868 

1860 

1864 

1863 

1864 


38o*Gellatly, EJnaid, Esq. Uplands, Sijdenhain. 

George, Rev. H. B. New College, Oxford. 

Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. Stockleg-house, Xorth-gatc, Regent' s-pxrh, N, TV. 
*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq., 13, Victoria-strcct, ^yestlulnste}', *?. Ill 
*Gibbons, Aldeini.m |Sir SiUs John, Bart. Cahert’ s-huildings, 17, SouthKarh- 
street, S.E. 

*Gibbs, H. Hucks, Esq. St. Bunstan’s, EegenCs-parh, X. II'. 

Gibson, James V., Esq. Edinburgh. Care of Jdessrs. U7llianis and Xorgate. 
Gibraltar, Right Rev. .and Hon. C. A. Hauls, Bishop of. Gibraltar Palace, Malta. 
Gillespie, Alexander, Esq. Ilenthfield, Walton-on-Thames, Surre;/. 

♦Gillespie, IVilliam, Esq. {of Torhane-hiU). 46, Mckillc-strcet, Edinb vf>- 
890 *Gillett, Alfred, Esq. 60, Eaton-sguare, S. ir. .• ami Banbnr'/, O.ion. 

♦Gillett, IVilliam, Esq. 3 C, Albany, W. 

Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. 

Gilliat, Algernon, E^q. Feridull, near Wimlsor. 

Gillies, Robert, Esq., c.E. Dunedin, Otago, Xcx Zealand. 

Gladstone, Geoige, Esq. 35, Yentnor-yUlas, CliftonuUe, Brighton. 

Gladstone, J. H., Esq., pii.dk. 17, Pembridge-sqaarc, 17. 

•Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

•Gladstone, William, Esq. 57j, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

•Gladstone, W. K., Esq. 39 .V, Old Bond-street, 17.; and Fitzroy-park, 
Highjate, xV. 

1)00 Glanville, bilvanus Young, Esq. 52, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 

Glass, James George Henry, E^q. 28, London-street, Edinburgh. Care ef 
Messrs. King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, .S. 17. 


Glass, H. A., Esq, 4, Grafs-inn-square, W.C. 

Gleig, Rev. G. R,, ii.A. Chaplain-General, Chelsea-no^pital, S. 17. 

Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mem. Geogr. Soc. of Bombay. Oriental Club, 17. 

Glover, Commr. John H., r.n. Lagos ; and Army and Xavy Club, S. W. 
Glover, Robeit Eeaveley, Esq. 30, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 

Glover, Colonel T. G., P..E. Baneooil, Ilersleam, near Esher, Surrey. 

Glyn, Sir Richaid George, B.nit. Army and Xavy Club, S. 17. 

Goldney, G. Esq., si.p. 40, Hill-street, Berkeley -square, 17. 

910 Goldsmid, Sir Francis, Bait., M.p. Inner-circle, Eegenf s-park, A'.17. 

Goldsmid, Maj.-Gen. Sir Fraleric John, K.c.s. 1 ., c.B. 1 , Southwell-gardcns, 
South Kensington ; and United Service Club, S. W. 

Goldsmid, Juli.in, Esq. 49, Giusienor-street, S. 17. 

GolJswortliy Major W. T. British Semke Club, 4 , Park-place, St. 
James s, S. II . 


Gooch, Thom.is Longridge, Esq. Tewn-lojge, Salticell, Gateshead-on- Tyne. 
GoMl, George, Esq. Messrs. Cox aruj Co., Craig’s-conrt ; and Junior Carlton 

•Goodeiiougli, Captain J. G., R.N. United Sen ice Club, S. 17. 

•Goodenough, Incut .-Col., r..a. C.„ c of diessrs. Cox and Co., Craig’ s-court, S. II2 
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ELection. 

1871 *Good\vin, William, Esq. ClLVifjhtoii~}>n.i h, hcir liirU'nhc'tJ, 

1865 *GooMen, Charles, Esq. United University Ch'h, s'. W, 

1801 920 Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. IS, Zancastcr-g-rtey W. 

1856 *Gouion, Lieiit.-General the H^n. Alexan«ler H., c.r>. 50, Q"eens'j'dC’yard':h^. 

South Kensinyton, IT. 

lS7o Gordon, Uussell Manners, E^q. ;i 8 , Alpho-rood., St. Jouics-u'ood, W. fT. 

186G Gore, Augustus F., Esq., Colonial Secretary. D''iiicr>jr'.t., 

1858 Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq, 6, Queen-squnre, Both, 

1859 Gosling, Fred. Solly, Esq. -3, Spriny-g-trJen^y S. W, 

1862 ' Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., il.D. Ill, Kenninyton-parh-rood, S, 

187'» . Gottlieb, Fehx Henry, Esq., J.v, GardciKOUrt, Temjdr, B.C.; and 16, Colchcrnc- 
ruod, TTesc Brijiuptorij U'. 

I 8 G 8 Gough, Hugh, Viscount, f.l.s. L-jU-jh Cutra Castle, Uort, Co, Galo:ni;, 

18')5 Gould, Lieut. •‘Colonel Francis A. Bi'idinyford, J/ei ts, 

1846 , 930 Gould, John, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.s. 26, Charlotte-sirct't, Bedford^stp^ore, IV.C. 

1870 , Gould, Rev. Robert John# Strotn'cld dtoitinur, tu 'r Jlcaduvj, 

1872 Goui'Iey, Colonel E., M.r. Care of J, J. Stephens, Esq , 1, St, Manj~axe, r,C, 

1872 , Goulland, John Thomas Esq. XavujaUng Lientenont, Admiralty Suney, 

; Sydney, AV>o South Woles, Care of Coptain Dads, Hydroyrojddc^officc, 

Admiralty, S. W. 

1867 Grabham, Michael, E^q., M.i>. Madeira, Cenc of C, B. Blondy, EsQ.^ 

25, Cruiched-friars, E.C. 

1868 Graeme, H. M, S., Esq. 

1869 Graham, Andrew, Esq., Stah'Suig. Aj'iiiyand Xavy Club, iF. TV. 

1S58 Graham. Cyril C., Esq. 9, Clei'ela7id-rotc,St. fatnci>'s,S,W, ; and Debroe-hovse, 
Watford, Herts. 

1S6S ^Graham, Thomas Cuninghame, Esq. Carlton Club, -S. TT*. ; and Dunlopdiouse^, 
Ayrshire. 

1871 ! Graham, J. C. W, Haul, K>q. 1, Corlisle-place, ^ ietorii-street, ‘?.TT-j* 

Brookes' s Clnh, St. Jomes*s~st, eet, S. TV. 

1S7') gqo^Orant, Andrew, Esq, Orientid Club, Hanoier'S'piorc, TV. 

1863 ! *Giant, C. Mitchell, Esq. 15, Oeoiye-strcct, /^'not'tV-S 7 '".'/v. 

1861 Grant, Daniel, Esq. 

1 860 ^Graiit, Francis W., Esq. Anny end 2\aey Club, S. IT. 

1860 Giaut, Lieut.-Col. Jame-. A., C.r.., c.s.T. E. India U. S, TT^. : "no 

7. P"rJi-square, EegeaCs-j^ark, ATTV. ; oml Bolivll, Dinyn-oU, JS.B. 

1S67 Grave>, Rer, John, TJnderbarro-r-parsjmye, MUnthorpe, Vdstmorelond. 

1872 Giay, Andrew, Esq. I, Ziiiie-street-S'pintx, E.C. 

1870 Gray, Charles W., Esq. 19, Eeyent's-pat'h-road, A'.Tl. 

1871 Gray, Mathew, Esq, St. Johti's-park, Blackhcath, S.E. 

ISJo *Gray, John Edw., Esq., PH. DP.., F.R.S,, z.S. and L.3. British 3fusevi!^- 
W.C. 

1808 q'o Giay, Lieut. -Col. William, m.p, 26, Prinees-yardens, TV; and Darcy Leiei- 
hall, nciir Boltov. 

1662 Greathed, Lieut.-Colonel Wilberforce, W. H., c B. 7, Quecn-stred, M-iyf'ir, W. 



xlviii List of Fellows of the 

Year of 
Election. 

1863 
1861 
1871 

1871 I Green, Joseph E„ £s(j. 12.1, Myddeltuii-sqmie, E.C. 

1868 j Gieen, Rev. W., M.A. Ch'ipkiin to the Toiecr of London. 

1869 1 Green, Colonel Sir IV. H. R., K.C.s.I., C.K. oO, Bt. Geor,je\-i vij, KcGctt-u- 

sqV'ii-e, .S'. HI 

Greene, Captain John Clinton, R.A. 

Greene, Thomas, Esrj. Wriittuijton-/tiill, iccor Itnrton, 'iVestinorcLoid. 
96o*GreenileM, IV. B., Esq. 59, Porchcder-te> nacc, U^de-porl, 11'.; c'l.J 
Union Club, S. H'. 

Greeiuip, W. Thom.is, Esq. MoixJheod-foad, London-i-ijud, s-hcffiild. 

Greg, Thomas, Esq. 8, Eut'in-sipotre, S. ll'. 

Greg, \V, R., Esq., Comptroller of H.M.8. Stationery Office. iVimbk lon. S. 11", 
*Giegoiy, Augustus Charles, E.sq. Surve^or-Geueral, Brhbune. ip/cca^lond, 
Auitniiki. 

1858 I Gregory, Clwrles Hutton, Esq., C.R. I, Eelah.'^.„trcd, Westminster, B. 11'. 

1860 ' "Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland. 

1858 "Gregoiy, B.aac, Esq, ilerchants’-eoUeijc, Blaetpoul. 

1872 Gregson, George, Esq. '.’6, Harleij-street, Cavendish-squiire, 11'. 

1857 "Grellet, Henry Robert, Esq. Care of L. MenUeudoif, Esq., 87. Great To-'.cr- 
street, E.C. 

1865 970 Grenfell. Henry R., E»q., .M.p. M, ,?i. James s-place, S. W. 

1830 "Greswell, Rev. Richard, K.R.s. od, St. Oilcs’s-street, Or fad. 

1866 Grey, Ch.irles, Esq. 13, Carlton-housc-terrace, B. IF. 

1837 "Grey, .Sir Geoige, K.c.B. Giosi-enor-manshns, S.W. 

1864 Griei-son, CKarles, Esq. Care of W. Grierson Jarhson, Esq., 1-', 'rrn..< 7 de- 
place, Suthoiand-qardens, IF. 

1868 Giitlin, Daniel, Esq. 18, Leadmihall-strcet, E.C. 

1862 Giiffin, J.imes, Esq. 2, Eastern-ptrade, Bouthsea; and The Hard, p.Esta, 

Hants. 

1861 "Griffith, D.iuiel Clewm, Esq. 20, Guiicr-street, IF.C. 

1839 Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbury-phee-south, E.C. 

1863 ! Griffith, Sir Richaid. Hcndcroyde-purk, Kelso, X.ll. 

1836 I 980 Griffith, Rich.ird Clevvin, Esq. 20, Goieer-strcet, IF.C. 

1872 j Griffiths, Arthur Edu.aid, Esq. 25, Talbot-square, Hyde-parl. IF. 

1867 j Griffiths, Capt.un A. G. F., 63rd Reg. ' Jlajui of Brigade, Gibialta. ). St. J/a. f,- 

! Cloith'im. 

1869 tlriffiths, \VilIi.im, Esq., j.f. 24, Great CuuJerland-place, IF. ; and The 
IFe T.'udf.ld, B-seex. 

1855 Giindiod, K. D., Esq., M.n., i,l.i.., r.L.s., &c. Tovinsend-honse, dlahcin. 

1872 j Gimlinton, J. J., E'.). OJouuo, Ceylon. Care of Edaard IFood... iTs.;., C.E., 

‘ Btorefs-.jnte, Westmind-cr, Id.W. 

:s61 j 'b...ve..oi, U .1 liniurd, M.p. Vj'pr ■ Grosiruo. -street, IF. 

« 


1871 
1830 ' 

1857 

1870 i 

1871 I 
1865 

1858 j 


Greaves, Kev, Richard \V. 1, WTiitehiV-gurdenSj U’. 

Green, Captain Francis, 58th Regiment. 

Green, John Henry, Esq. 8, WeitjJdon^rotu^f South Pcu'jc-parh, S.E. 
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1857 Gruneiscn, Charles Lewis, Esq. 16, Surrcij-strecty Strand, TT^C. 

1861 Gunnell, Captain Edmund H., r.n. A/ mii ayid Xav^ Cl"b, ; a-- J 

*21, Argyll-roaJy Campden^hilf, TT'. 

1859 *Giirney, John H., Esq. Mnrhhn^ Totne^. 

1857 990 Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 2‘\ Haiiorer-terr<jce, Ixcgcid' s-parl. XAV. 

1872 *G^Yynne, James EglintoiVW., E-'q., C.E., F.S..4.., 97. :et. E . : 

and Cliff -ho'i^c, Dvi crcoiu f , Essc.c, 

1865 Gwyther, John H., Esq. Mo’dov croft, L- -e. Syleiv '-nv, S.L, 

1370 H.il.icht, Claudius Edwai'h Esq. 3S, Eat'jn-s-i ' t-w U . 

1803 Hadfield, William, E-^q. 11, lavei'iiess-rotJ, IC. 

1805 Hadley, Henry, Esq., M.p. Xccd’cooi-lodje, /■/’'-/tCZ, Chcde'>hrnn. 

1863 Hadow, P. D., Esq. Stidban/^pnory, Middlesex. 

1865 Halcomhe, Rev. J, J. Charterhouse^ EX'. 

1868 Hale, llev. Edwai.l. .m.a. l.toa ColUge ; ,(ud Vnded VniLCrXty Chh. S,\\ . 

1800 Haliday, Lieut. -Colonel William Robert. Undid Senue S'. W. 

1353 looollalitax, Viscount, G.C.B. 10^ Bc^-jrare-sq.^ SAV, ; and IbiVcton^ Yo-'lshc-. 
1853 *Halkett, Rev. Dunbar S, Little Bovhh'iiUy S'nrcy. 

185.‘> *Halkett, Lieut. Peter A., R.N. 

1853 Hall, Admiral Su* William Hutcheson, K.c.i;,. K.U.s. United Senv e Ciu. 

-V. ir. ; <T}i'/ 48, J*hdliniorc-'j‘’rdcn'^ Keu<injtou, IE. 

1871 Hall, Captain Robeit, R.N., C.D. Fcm'--! oX-doch^.ard. 

1861 Hall, Oharle> Hall, Esq. UaL/yttfc-ZtOMoc, /-'/ns 

1863 Hall, Henry. E'q, 109, Victoria-striCt, SAV. 

1862 Hall, James Tebbutt, Esq. Fore-strectf JJinrhousey U. 

1869 *Hall, .Tames MacAlester, Esq. 15, U7>o/''i</e-c/'e^cc‘nf, Glasyoir, 

1363 Hall, 'Ihomas F., Esq., F.C.S. 29, irur’M'eT;-5'/nur(7, 5'. TV. 

1S65 loioHatlett, Lieut. Francis C. H., R.h.a. 

iS.'iS Halloran, Arthur B., Esq, ‘X AlberUterno St. L 'onnrd'Sf E.reter. 

lyTJ *HaIiun, Capt. R. C. 38, Old Broad^btrerty E.<\ 

1871 ^Hamilton, Andrew, Esq., Lieut. 102nd Re'^nuent. The House of FolUetid, 

Fyfe : and X'lval and Military Club, IV. 

IS^’J Hamilton, Aichib.aUI, Esq. Sonlh Danoic, BromL'y, Kent, S.E. 

1861 ! Hamilton, Lord Claude, M.r. 19, iS". TV. : anc/ on?-co 2'/'f, Ca’^nty 
T jrone. 

1830 *HamiUon, Captain Henry G., R.N, 71, Ecclcstun-spuircy SAW 

1860 Hamilton, Captain Richard Ve-'ey, r.n. JfAl.S, ‘ Achillcb,' Fortland. 

T861 Hamilton, Col. Robert William, Greuadiei Guards. 103, E'lton-squarc, S.'^'. 

1863 Hamilton, Rowland, Esq. Orient-d Cluby TV. 

1830 loioHamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park^streety Grosvenor-square, TV. 

1872 Hamilton. Walter, Esq, 48, Sydney-strret, Bi'omptun, S.W. 

1816 Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A, Baillie. MacnrtncihhoH<^e. Bh'chheath S.F. 

^ 1871 Hanbury, P. Capel. Esq. 60, LonKn-d-street, F.C. 


1 


List of Felloics of the 


1 


Year of 
Election, 1 

1353 

1860 

1866 

1861 

1870 

1857 

1837 

1359 

1870 

1840 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1864 

1861 

1371 


♦Hand, Admiral George S., c.B. U. S. Club, and II.M.S. 

♦Handley, Benjamin, Esq.l Lini", Per” ; and 74, Sfarbet-place, Shcjicld. 

Hanham, Commr. T. B., B.sr. Monston-house, near Plonjford, Dorset. 

♦Hankey, Blake Alexander, Esq. 

♦Hankev, Bodolph Ale.rander, Esq. 54, Betjraie-rood, Til 
Hankey, Thomson, Esq. 45, Porthmd-jjlucc, IT'. 
lOlo^Hanmer, Lord, F.R.3. 59, raton-pl'ce, ^MT'. ; a, el Ilnuncr-hall and BcllC- 

jield-park, Flintshire. 

♦Hansard, Heniy, Esq. 13, Great Qaccn-ilrrct, W.C. 

Harbord, John B., Esq., M.A., Chaplain E.X. 69, Vlctorio-p irk-road, V. 
♦Harcourt, Egerton V., Esq. Whibrell-hall, Yorh. 

♦Hardie, Gavin, Esq. 11.1, PioradtV>j, IE. 

Harding, Major Charles, r.R.S.L., F.s.s., r.A.s.L. Grafton Club, 10, Grafton- 
street, Piccadilhj, IE. 

Harding, J. J., Esq. 1, Barnsbui 'j-park, Ts'liyton, X. 

Hardinge, Capt. E., K.N. '-'rl, li^de.parh.s-piai e, 11'. 

Hardiuge, Hem'y, E.5q., M.i). 1.3, Graftra.-sireet, Bond-street. W, 

♦Hargrave, Joseph. Esq. Fort Garr>i, IVinnipC'P, Manitoba, Canada, Coe of 
the Hudson Bay Comp.iny, !, Lhixe-sti\et,E.C. 
l 04 oHarper, J. IV., Esq. -Zi, Grosccnor-road, Pimlico, S. 11'. ; and Lloyd's, F.C. 
Harper, IV. H., Esq. Xeu' Shoreham, near Bri/jhion. 

Hams, .Idmir.al the Hon. Sii- E. A. J., K.C.t:. H.B.JT.’s Hnioy Jlrtraordinari; 

and Minister I'lenipofenti iry. The Hague, Holland, Messrs. Vi'oOdhead. 
Harris, Capt. !■. F., ‘20th Kegt. Care of Col, Harris, 'J8, Leiaslcr-road, 
Dublin. 

Harri.s, Capt. HeniT, n.c.S. 35, Gloncester-tcrraee, Hjdc-park, 11'. 

Harris, EdwJ,, Esq. Bydal-tilla, Longtoii-groie, Upper Sydenham. 

Harris. John, Esq. 31, Behhe-park, Hampstead, K, 11*. 

Harris, John M., E-q. Telbana, Anerley-road, S, 

Harrison, Clj.ri!e.s. E.sq. .3, Great To’xer-strect, E.C. 

Harrison, Charles, E,q. 10, Lancaster-gate, B". 

I05o*Harrison, William, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. Consenatke Club, S.W. ; Boj’d 
Thames lacht Club, 1, Albemarle-street, TV.; and Samlesbury-hull, near 
Preston, Lancashire, 

Harrowby, Dudley, Eail of, p.r..s. Sandon-house, Lichfeld; and Xortor., 
Gloucestershire. 

Harston, Edwaid F. B., Esq. 14, Mecldenbnrgh-sguare, Tl'.C'. 

Hart, Fiederick liaiph. Esq., Membre de la Socie'te de Geogi-aphie de Paiis, licc. 

Tnhidad, British West Indies. 

♦Halt, J. L., Esq. 20, Pemhridge-square, TV. 

♦Hartland, F. Dixon, Esq., F.S.A., &e. 14, Cheshnm-placc, -?.1V'. ; ond the 

O'lUands, near Cheltenham. 

1863 Harvey, Cliailes, Esq. Bathgar-cottage, Streatham, S. 

1865 Haivey, C. H,, Esq., A!.D. 18, Colrille-sgnc're, TV. 


1868 

1873 

1853 

1369 

1859 

1871 

1869 
1865 
1863 

1870 
1865 


1838 

1872 

1872 

1863 

1854 



Royal Geographical Society. 
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Year of I 
^Ilection.’ 

1867 

1864 

1864 

1869 

1866 

1864 

1871 

1873 

1858 

1834 

1840 

1838 

1873 

1801 

1871 

1852 


1863 

1805 

1872 


1872 

1870 
1868 
1862 

1871 
1871 
1863 
1856 
1863 
1861 
1861 

1871 

1872 
1862 

1870 

1871 
1853 


HaiYey, James, Esq. (Solicitor). Est:~strcet. InvercargiU. Southland, Kao 
Zealand. Care of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-sirect, E.C. 

Harvey, John, Esq. Ichtcell Burg, Bigglesuoade , 

Io6oHarvey, John, Esq. 7, Mineing-lane, E.C. 

Harvey, John, Esq., ll.d. Chateau Beslyons. Boulogttc-sur-Mer. 

Harvey, Richard JI., Esq. 13, Beronshire-strLCt, rortland-flace, IF. 

Harvey, W. D., Esq. Jlutlfrookc-hoiisc, Bkhmond. 

Harvie, Edgar Christmas, Esq. Citg of Lo.iJon Club, Old B/ 0 "J-strcct. 
Hawker, Geo. E'-q. 9-^, Purchcster-terracc, IF 

Hawker, Edward J., Esq. 37, Cadoj-'ii-plaae, S. IF. 

Hawkins, Fiancis liisset. Esq., ii.P., F.^.-S. 146, I'jg'Cr Jl'i-lcg-sti cet, H’. ; ond 
LeireiUlodge, Dorchester. 

*Hawkins, John, Esq. 

*Hawkins, Colonel J. SummerfieM, n.F. The Castle. Dahlh,. 
i 07 oHawkins, Rev. IV. Bentinck L., p.r.s. 0", BrynAston-sqnu re , IF. 

Hawksley, Thomas, Esq., c.K. 14, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, ly.lF. 

Hay, Andrew, Esq. Oriental Club, Hanoccr-sqnarc, 8'. IF. ; and Bomba ,. 
*Hay, Rear-.ldmiral Sir J. C. Dalrymple, Bart., M.p., f.r.S. 108, St. George's- 
sqnare, S.W. ; C. .S. Cl"b, S.IV. : Dnnrajit, Glcnlucc ; and Ilarron -cn-tla.- 
hill, K. IF. 

*Hay. Rear-.\dniirnl Loid John, M.p, cMi. 15, Croiunell-rcd. South Kinsinj- 
ton, IF, 

Hay, Lord IVilliani. i>5, At'- my, IF. 

Hay, Jno, Ogilvy, Esq. tHon. Hagist. and J. P. Erit. Bumiah), Bnuioou: 

nad care of ilessrs. H-aj, l,t-irain iind Ca, 79, Great Tu’.eer-strcct, E.C. 
Haydon, G. IE, Esq Bethleheni Hospital, S.E. 

Haynes, Stanley 1... Esq., jr.D. Malecrn-lin?;, lYorccstci shire. 

Haysman. D.ivid, E.-q. Bort":ay-ho”.e. HVston. Bath, 
loSoHead, Alfred, Esq. 13, Cravcn-hillijardens, B-iys’catcr, IF. 

Head, Henry, Esq. Stoke Keicington, -V. 

Head, Geo. T., Esq. East Clif House Grammar-school, .V-irgate. 

Headlam, Right Hon. Thomas E., jr.r. 27, As/i’cy-jd-'ce, Victoria-strcct, S. IF. 
Heath, J. Benj,, Esq., f.r.s., f.3..y. 31, Old Jei-:ry. E.C. 

Heathfield, W. E., Esq. Arthur’s Cl-ib, S.W. 

Hector, Alexander, Esq. 

Hector, James, Esq., F.r..s., M.D. C-ire of E. Stanford, Esq. 

Heinemann, X., Esq., rit.D. ‘H ,Yorh-ptace, Bortman-square, IF. 

*Helme, Richard, Esq. Wolthamsto’'-, Esse.r. 
loqoHemans, Geo. Willoughby, Esq., c.E. 'Westminster-chambers, Victor li-strect, 

S.W. 

Henderson, David Jlitchell, Esq. 1, Cai Jen-placc, Aberdeen; and Old Calabar, 
W. Africa, 

*Henderson, G., Esq., M.D., f.f.s. Care of dfessrs. King amd Co., PalBmall, TF. 
Henderson, John, Esq. 2, Arlingtoa-strect, Piccadilly, IF. 



List of Fellows of the 


]u 


ViTTof — 
t k-CtlQQ, 

1806 

1852 

1844 

1861 ^ 

18G0 I 

i 

1838 ; 

1861 j 

1870 ' 

1872 i 

1 

1 857 
1858 j 

1871 ‘ 
1361 ^ 
1840 I 

1 

1 869 I 
1869 ' 

1867 

1808 I 

1856 I 

1873 [ 
1354 : 


1872 

1861 


1858 

1862 

1846 

1870 

1872 

1868 

1855 

1868 


1872 

1809 

1856 


Henderson, Patiick, Esq. Care of George HeiJ, Ssq.,'2\-. Ahehiirch-lane, E.C. 
Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stanhope-street, Hyde-park-ga rdens, H'. 
*Heneage, Edw.ard, Esq. Stag's-end, Hemel Hempstead. 

Henn, Rer. J., B.A., Head JIaster of the Manchester Commercial Schools. Old 
Trafford, Hanchester. 

Hennessey, J. B. X., Esq. ls< Asst. Trig. .Survey of India, I'ehra in the Dhoo,' , 
W.ir. Provinces, India. Care of Messrs. II, S. King and Co. 

*Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.I)., F.P..S, Ilajfield, near I.edhary, Herefordslit. ‘ . 
Iioo*Henty, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

Hepworth, Campbell, Esq. 2, St. Janies’s-sqnare, ChrUenham. 

Herbert, Charles E., Esq. Oriental ChA, 11'. 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Xoru:nj-honse, Limehouse, K. 

Hertslet, Edward, Esq. Lihrarioi, Foreign-office, S. U'. ; and Belle-vne-hovsi , 
F.ichmond, S. \V. 

Hertslet, Geo. Thos., Esq. Lord Ch o/.Vv lain's-office, St. Jamcs’s-palace, S. II'. 
Heugh, John, Esq. TmAridge-wells. 

♦Heywood, James, Esq., F.R.S. Athcmium Club, S. U'. ; and 26, Kensingto: - 
palace-gardens, H'. 

Heywood, Samuel, Esq. 171, .Stanhope-street, Hampstead-road, X. W. 
Heyworth, Capt, Lawrence, 4th Royal Lancashire. Junior United Seimice Clid'. 

s.vr. 

iiloHiggms, Edmunrl Thomas, E,sq., M.r..c.s. 122, A'inn Ilenry’s-road, Ilaverstoo.- 
hiU, X. 

Hiley, Rev, M., ii.A. o, Canihridgc-gardens, Pichmond-ldlt, .S’.TE. 

Hill, .\rthur Bowdler, Esq. Sonth-road, Clapham-park, Surrey, S. 

Hill, Henry, Esq. 122. Leadenhall-street, L.C. 

Hill, Lieut. -Colonel Stephen J,, c.E., Governor of Antigua, Army and Xaey 
Club, S.]Y. Care of Caj.t. E. P.imett, u.N., 14, Wohvrn-siptare, H'. 

Hill, Samuel, Esq., ai.o. 22, MecklciAurgh-sguare, TT. C. 

Hilliard, Lieut. -Colonel George Towers, Madras Staff Corps. 18, Sandrlng- 
h im-garJens, Ealin.j, TT. 

Hinehlilf, T. Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 64, Lincohi’s-ian-fields, H'.C'. 
•Hinde, Samuel Heniy, Esq. Windham Club, S. TE. 

♦Hindmarsh, Frederick, Esq. 4, Xeu-inn, .Strand, H'.C. 
ri 2 onitchins, Cipt, T. M., n.x. 

*H03re, Henry, E-q. (Rinker). Hoare’s Saak, Fleet-street-, and St. Jamci's- 
square, S.W. 

Hoaie. Samuel, Esq., m.a. 1, Upper Hyde-parh-street, H'. 

Hobbs, H m. Geo. Ed., Esq. Beulah-cottage, London-roud, Enfold, X. 
Hobson, .Stephen James, Esq. 32, Xicholas-lane, Lomba.-d-street ; and 10, 
Pegent s-park-road, N.W. 

Hockm, Chailes, Esq., m.a, 8, Avenue-road, St. John’s-icood, X. H'. 

Hodges, Henry, Esq. Brondesbury-lodje Collegiate-school, Kilborn. 

♦Hodgson, Artlmr, E,q. Clapton House, near Strutford-Oil-Avon. 



Year of 
£ 1601100 . 

1871 ; 

1861 I 

1857 ! 
18G9 ! 

1856 
1868 
1839 ; 
1867 , 
1830 
1861 

1863 

1862 

1871 ! 

I 

1861 j 

1335 ' 
1839 

1857 

1867 

1869 
3871 

1872 

1864 

1873 
1857 
1864 

1862 

1866 

1868 

1870 
1870 
1861 
1846 

1862 

1869 
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♦Hodgson, Henry Tylston, Esq. Ifarpenden, St, Albans. 

♦Hodgson, James Stewai-t, Esq. 8, Bishopsgate-street, E.C. 
ii 3 oHodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq. 8, Bishopsgatc-street, E.C. 

^Hodgson, William H., Esq. Trcasnrg-chamhers ; and 1, Vthitehall-gardenSy 
SAY, 

Hogg, James, Esq. 14, Windsof’-roady DenmarhAdU^ S.E^ 

Holdich, Lieut. Thos. Hungerfbid, K.i:. 

♦Holford, liobert S., Esq. Dorchestcj'-ho^ise, Parkdane^ W. 

Holland, Rev. Fred. Whitmore. Evesh'im^ Worcester, 

Holland, Sir Henry, Bart., M.D., F.r..s. 25, Loicer Brook-street, TF. 

Holland, Colonel James. Sofdhsidc, The Pdik, Vpyer Eorxcood, S,E, 

Holland, Loton, Esq. The Gables, Oaborne-road, WjnJso/*. 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stamnorediall, Great Stanmorc, Middlesex, 
ii 4 oHoUingvroi‘th, Hy. Geo., Esq. Kiu luangy China; and Chcstnut^grovc, 
Wecveriree, Ziver^yool. 

Holme, J. Wilson, Esq., M.A. Pownsicood, Beckenham, Kent, S.E. 

♦Holmes, James, Esq. 21, IloUand-villas^i oad, Kensington, W. 

♦Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., M.D., r.L.S. Master s-office, Sgdney, New South 
Wales. Care «/ Edgar Ifo'ccU, Esq., 8, St. Paid's-churchyard, E,C, 
Holroyd, Henry, I^sq., Barnster«at-Law. 2, Elnucourt, Temple, E.C, 

♦Holstein, The Marquez de Souza. Lisbon, Care of Messrs, Kracntler and 
Mieville, 12, Angel’COurt, E.C, 

Holt, George, Esq. Union-street, Willenhall. 

Holt, Henry W., Es*j. 6, King's-road, Claphaia-parh , King and Co„ 
Cornhill, 

Holt, Lieut. Sydney A., n.X, Il.M.S.* Facoritef Qaecnsferry, N,B, Care of 
Messrs. Hildreth and Ommanney, 41, Norfolk^street, Strand, 

Holt, Vesey, Esq. 17, Whitehall-place, S.W, 
ii5oHome, Capt, Robert, n.L. 25, Kidbrool>road^ Blachheath, S.E. 

Homfray, William Henry, Esq. 6, Storey*s~(jate, S.W, 

♦Hood, Sir Alex. Acland, Bait. St. Andrie s-park, Bridgewater, Somerset. 

Hood, Henry Schuback, Esq, War-office, S.W. ; and 10, KensiTujton-parh- 
gardens, TY. 

♦Hooker, Joseph, Esq., C.B., M.D., p.u.s., f.l.s., &c. Director of the Boyal 
Gardens, Kew. 

Hooper, Alf., Esq. City of London Club, Old Broad-street, E.C, 

Hooper, George Korgate, Esq. 139, King Henryk s^iViid, Adelalde-road, N. H'. 
Hooper, Rev. Robert Poole. 29, Camhridge-street, Brighton, 

Hopcrafl, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-sqnare, E.C. 

♦Hope, Alex, James Beresford, Esq., m.p. Ai'klow-honse, Connaught-place, 
Hyde-park, ir. ; and Bedgebury-park, Ilia st-green, Kent, 
iiGoHope, Capt. C. Webley, R,K. S.M.S, ‘ Bidskf Australia; Messrs. Hallett # Co. 
Hopkins, Capt. David, M.A.I. New Calabar, near Bonny, W, Africa, Care 
of Company of African Merchants, 6, Water-street, Lkerpool. 
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1870 [ 

1871 ■' 
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1869 I 

1868 j 
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1870 I 
1861 

1853 

1856 

1869 
1853 

1857 

1864 
1842 i 
1867 

1867 

1871 

1872 

1870 

1857 
1838 
1838 
1860 

1861 

1868 

1865 
1868 
1862 

1871 

1870 

1871 
1864 

1872 

1858 

1870 

1860 


♦Hopkins, Edward M., Esq. 66, Great Cumberlatvl-phice, Ihjde-parh, H'. 
Hornby, Rev. James John, d.d. Head Master of JEton-coIlege, 

Home, Francis, Esq. Bcrryhands, Suf'biton. 

Horrex, Tbeophilus, Esq. 18, Coanamjht-sqU'Xre, HijJc-j:ark, H'. 

Horton, James Africanas B., Esij., 3t.D., &c. Care of Messrs. ilcGrigor and 
Co.j 25, Charlrs-strecty >8'. IE. 

Hoseason, Captain John C., n.s. United Sertice Clnh^ ,S'. U'. 

Hoskins, Capt. A. H., R.s. Army and Navy Club, S. IE, Care of Messrs. 
VToodhead. 

Houghton, Lord, n.c.L., r.n.s. Traielhrs Club, S.IE.; The Hall, Ua’Hry ; and 
Fryston-hall, Ferryhrldje, YorkAire. 

H 7 oHovell, William Hilton, Esq. Goiilburn, New South lEi/es. Care of Mr. W. 
Chamberlin, 74, Fleet- street, E.C. 

Howard, John, Esq., o.E. Femouth, Devon. 

Howard, Sir Ralph, Bart. 17, Eehjrave-sq., S. IE. ; ami Bushy-parh, Wichlox. 
Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Lowjhion, Essex. 

Howell, W. G., Esq, 

♦Hubbard, J.Gellibrand, E.^q. 24, Princds-yate, Hyde-parh, IE. 

♦Hubbard, William Egeitoii, Eu). 61, Faton-sqnare, .S', IE. 

♦Hubbard, William Egerton, Esq., jnn. 6;;, Foton-syiiw e, S. IE. 

•Hudleston, Wilfred, Esq. 23, Che',fie-uulk, S. IE. 

Hudson, Juo., Esq, 5, Cioshy-sq",ire, E.C.; and Thatched House Club, .Sf, 
James’s, S, IE. 

liSoHudson, George B., Esq. Froymore-hall, Jlei tford. Ne>'. Vnicersity Club, St. 
James' s-sti eet, S. (E. 

Hughes, Captain Sir Fiederic. Lly-honse, Wexford. 

Hughes, B illiam, Esq. 8, Devoiislure-terrace, Kensington, IE. 

♦Hume, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

♦Hume, Hamilton, Esq. Cooma Yass, New South Wales. Care of Hev. A. 
Hume, All Souls*-cicarage, Liverpool, 

Hunt, George S. Lennox, Esq., H.B.JI. Consul, Kio de Janeiro. 

Hunt, John Peiciial, Esq., jt.D. .8, Grosvenor-road, Htyhbury-new-park, N. 
Hunt, Captain Thoma.', r.h.a. 

Hunter, >Iajor Edward. J anior United Set'vice Club, 3, M'. 

Hunter, Henry Lannoy, Esq. Beech-hill, Beading. 
liqoHutohins, F. Leigh, Esq. Fltham, Kent, S.E. 

Hutchins, Edward, Esq. W, Portluud-place, W. 

♦Hutchinson, Major Alexr. Hadden, R.A., F.o.a., Garrison Instructor. 

Hutchinson, Capt. 11. R, Junior St. Ja)nes’s Club, St. James’ s-street, .5.H’. 
Hutchinson, Edward, Esq. 8, Sumner-place, South Kensington, W. 

Hutchmson, Thomas J., Esq., F.K.s.t., F.E. 3 ., F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul, Callao^ 

♦Hutton, Charles W. C., Esq. Belair, Dulwich, S. 

♦Hyde, Captam Samuel. 8, Billiter-sqmre, E.C. 
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18(35 ! 

1852 

1850 

1861 

1851 

1871 

1846 

1869 
1860 

1852 
1840 

1870 
1864 

1861 


1871 

1871 

1866 

1876 

1871 

1855 

1871 

1862 

1870 
1861 
1868 

1868 

1862 

1863 

1863 

1871 

1857 

1872 


Royal Geographical Society. 


Iv 


Illing^vorth, Rev. Ed^^-ard A. Care of P. Tlliihfo-orth, Ps/., Union Bank, 
Arjyll-place, TV. 

Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, Xorfolk-crescent, Hydc-park, TT. 
I 200 *lniray, James Freiierick, Esq. 89, Minories, E. ; and Beckenham, Kent, 
S.E, 

*Iiigall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-hilly Kent, S.E. 

Inglefield, Admiral Edward A., C.B., F.ii.s. Ihiit d Service Club, S. TE. ; and 
10, Grove-end-road, St. John*s-v:ood, X. Ul 
Inglis, Commander Charles E»., R.N. 7, Albe marie-street, ir. 

Ingi*am, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, S. W. 

Inman, Robert Matthew, E'^q., M.d. Edinburyh-honse, West-street, Briyhton, 
*Inskip, Stad' Commander G. H., R.N. H.M. Surveying T essel ‘ Porcupine f and 
9, Torrington-villas, IUgh-nruf, Zee, S.E. 

*Inskip, Rev, Robert Mills, C.B. 57, Coburg-street, Plymouth. 

*Irby, Frederick W., Esq. Athcnfvum Club, S. 

Irvine, James, Esq. 13, Devonshire-road, CLiughton, Chahire. 
i 2 io*Irving, John, Esq, Care of Messrs. Ebsworth and Sons, 2, Gresham-phce, 
Lombard-street, E.C. 

I Irwin, James V. H., Esq, 10, Xottingham-place, Euston-road, X. 


Jackson, Henry, Esq., Lieut, late i.x. (Chiel’ 8uiveyor of the Province ot 
Wellington). Xew Zealand. 

Jackson, Richd, Belgrave, Ea»p 16, Addison-terrace, Kensington, IF. 

Jackson, Robert Waid, Esq. 28, Inxemcss-road, Ilyde-parh, W. 

Jackson, F. H. Ward, Esq. 9, Albion-strcct, Ilydc-park, IP. 

Jackson, Tiios, Huglies, Esq. Manor-house, Pdrlenhead. 

Jackson, William, Esq. <1-1, Portland-place, IP. 

Jackson, Wm. Chas., Esq. Uniccrsittes Club, 71, Jennyu-street, iS'.lP. 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun.. Esq. 23, Old Di'oad-street, Gresham-house, E.C. 
I 220 jaraes, William Morris, Esq. 8, Zyndhurst-road, Hampdead, ^V. TP. 

James, William Bosville, Esq, 13, Dlomfeld-road, M'lida-hill, TP. 

Jamieson, Robert Alexander, Esq., M.a. Shanghai. Care if J. P. TPa^so/i, Esg., 
St. Eunstan s-huildings, St. EuasfaKs-hill, E.C, 

Jamieson, Hugh, Esq. Junior Carlton Cluf>, iS. TP. 

*Jaques, Leonard, Esq. Wcnthridge-house, Pontefract, Yorhslii'e. 

*Jardme, Andrew, Esq. Lanrhk-castle, Stirling. 

*Jardine, Robert, Esq., m.p, Castlemilk, Lockerhy, X.B. 

Jarrad, Lieut. F. W., r.n. IP.M.S. ^ Porcupine,^ and Aton-housc, Langley- 
Burrel, near Chippenham, 

Jefferson, Richard, Esq. A 4, The Albany, TP 

Jeffreys, A. F., Esq. Fernhill, Bournemouth; end 21. Sachvide-strcct, W. 
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1865 
I860 ! 
1854 
1854 

1837 

1854 

1871 

1860 

1860 


I230jefireys, J. G., Esq., F.R.S. ^Yare Priory, Herts. 

♦Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bart. Bombay. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Caterulish-place, W. 

Jenkins, Capt. Griffith, I.S., C.B. East India Club, St. James’ s-sqiiare, S. If. ; 

and Denoen, Welshpool, Montgomeryshire. 

♦Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. Beachley, near Chepstow. 

♦Jennings, William, Esq., M.A. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. 

Jenoure, .lifted. Esq. Hew, Surrey. 

Jermyn, Rowland Formby, Esq. War-office, S'. IB. 

Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, M.A., Head Waster, King Edward VI. .School. 
Norwich. 


1870 
1864 

1871 
1859 
1854 

1870 
1866 

1888 

1856 

1857 

1871 
1868 

1866 

1867 

1872 

1864 

1868 
1857 


Jessop, Captain Thomas. 37, Clnrges-street, Piccadilly, W. 
i240*Jeula, Henry, Esq. Lloyds, E.C. 

Johnson, George, Esq., M.D. \l, Savile-row, W. 

♦Johnson, Henry, Esq. Messrs. Johnson, 7, Bedford-i'ow, Worthing, Sussex, 

Johnson, John Hugh, Esq. 

Johnson, T. .8carboi-o, Esq. 42, Glottcester-place, IJyde-park, IV. 

Johnson, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G. T. S. India. Care of F Drew, Esq., 

24, Easthourne-tcrnice, IV. 

♦Johnston, .llp.vander Keith, Esq,, jun. 74, Strand, W.C. 

Johnston, A, R., Esq,, F.E.s. Heatherley, Sandhurst, near Wolirigham, Berks. . 

Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lombard-street, E.C. f 

Johnston, T. B., Esq., F.R.S.E, 4, St. Andrev.-square, Eduihurgh. ^ 

I i25oJohnston, Thomas, Esq. 12, Belvedere, Bath; and King Edward 1 1, 
Grammar-school, Bath. 

Johnstone, Colonel H. C., c.B., F.E.A.S. Murree, Punjaub, India. Care cf 
Messrs. H. S. King and Co., ComhUl, E.C. 

♦Johnstone, John, Esq. Castclnau-house, Mortlake, 5. IV. 

Jolley, VVm. Rowe, Esq., m.a., Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, Rector of Noith 
Repps. Norwich, 

Jones, Captain Felix, late I.S. Femside, Church-road, Westow-hill, Upper 
Norwood, S. 

Jones, Captain H. M., v.c. 

Jones, Lieut.-Col. Jenkin, Royal Engineers. 1, Lennard-place, Circus-toad, 

St, John’s-wood, N. IV. ; and India. 


1862 

1872 

1871 

1861 

1867 

1863 


Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, TV.C. 

Jones, Staff-Commander Jno., r.n. 6, Edwardes-square, Kensington, IV. 
Jones, Robert, Esq. The Manor House, St. John s-wood-parh, N. W. 
I26ojones, Sir Willoughby, Bart. Cranmer-haM, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
♦Jordan, Wm. Leighton, Esq. 1, Poicis-square, Nutting-hill, TV. 

Joshua, Moss, Esq. Melbourne, 


1868 


Kantzow, Captain H. P. Je, p..y. United Service Club, 8. TV. 
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Year of [ 
Elt-ction. i 

1858 j 

1865 I 

1857 

1863 

1845 
1860 

I 

1871 

1863 
1861 
1871 
1854 I 
1871 i 

1871 I 

1872 

1863 
1862 

1862 

1857 

1864 
1864 

1846 

1870 

1866 
1872 
1861 

1857 ' 

1867 

1858 

1863 

1870 

1868 
1866 
1868 


Kay, David, Esq. 10, Upper Phillimore-placey Kensington, T17 
Kaye, Sir John W., K.c.s.i., f.r.S. India-office^ S.^V. 

Keating, Hon. Sir Henry Singer, one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 

11, Prince" s-gardens, TP. 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Conset'vaike Club, S, W, 

*Kellett, Pear-Admii*al Sir Henry, K.c.B, Clonmel, Ireland. 

*Kemball, Col. Sir Arnold Burrowes, k.c.s.i,, c.b., Indian Army, United 
Service Club, S. TT7 

i^yoKemp, Geo. L., lAq., Manager of the Standard Insurance Co. (of England) Cal- 
cutta. Care of ^[essrs. A. 1T7 P ig and Co., 10, Old Jev:nj Ciaunhers, U.C. 
Kempster, J., Esq. 1, Portsmoiith-ptace, Kcnnington-lane, Surrey, S. 

Kennard, Adam Steinmetz, Estj. 7, Fenchnreh-street , E.C. 

Kennedy, Henry Ilyndham, Esq. 5, Clarendon-place, Iljde-parh-gardens, 
Kennedy, Rev. John, m.a. 4, Stepney^jrcen, U, 

Kennion, Rev. George Wyndham, b.a. Doneaster, 

Kenrick, Geoi'ge, Esq. 6, PcrcfpvUlas, Cavipden-hUl, Kensington, TT7 
Kerr, Alexander, Esq. (Banker), ‘Wellington, New Zealand. Care of A, Bennie, 
Esq., 71, Jerinijn-street, E.C.; and Oriental Club, SAV. 

Kerr, J. H., Esq., Stafi-Commr. u.N. Ilyd/ograjJac-office, iS'.TT’. 

Kershaw, Wm., Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; and Suffiolkdodge, Brutvi- 
road, S. 

I28oKey, J.Biimey, Esq. Oriental Club, TV. 

^^Keysell, Francis F., Esq. Grove-house, Chcslvnt. 

Kiddle, W. \V,, Esq. Linton-villa, Clarendvn-road, Southsea. 

Kimber, Dr. E. Murchison-honse, Dulu'ieh, S.E. 

King, Eieut.-Colonel Edward R., 36th Regt. Junior United Service Club, 

S.W. 

King, Heniy S., K'^q. J.l’. 65, Cornhill, E.C,; 45, Pall-mall, »?.TT.,* Maiior- 

house, Chigicell, Essex; and Junior Carlton Club, S'.TT". 

King, John, Esq. Compton-f eld-place, Guildford, Surrey. 

King, James, Esq. 29, Claremont-terrace, Glasgou'. 

King, Lieut.-Col. W. Ross, Cnatt., F.s,A. Scot. Tertoxie, Kinellar, Aberdeen- 
shire; and Ai'jny and Kavy Club, jS. TT”. 

*Kinnaird, Hon. Arthur F., M.p. 2, Pall-mall-east, »S, TT'. 
i29oKinnaird, George William Fox, Loixl, K.G. Possie-priory, Inchture, N.B. ; and 
33, Grosvenor-street, TT7 

Kirk, John, Esq,, M.D. Care of J. F. Payers, Esq,, 25, South-castle- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Kirke, John, Esq., Barrister, C. Thorold, Esq., VCelham, Petford, Notts. 
Kirkland, Major-Gen. John A. Vesey. 17, Whitehall-place, S. W. 

Kisch, Daniel Montagu, Esq. 47, Glouccster-square, Hyde-parh, TT. 

♦Kitson, James, jun., Esq. Hanover-square, Leeds. 

Kitto, Richard L. Middleton, Esq, Church-hill-villa, Fryersto'xn, Yictori!, 
Australia. 
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Year of ' 
Election. I 

1835 
1867 'l 
1862 

1871 

1867 

1861 

1866 

1861 


»Kjaer, Thomas AnJreas, Esij. Guthersgadtn Xo. 26, O'JK/ihagen. 

Knight, Andrew Halley, Esq. Care of B. Fhilpott, £sq., 3, Ahchnrch-lane, E.C. 
Knollys, General Sir William T., k.c.b., Vite-President Council of Military 
Education. Eaton-square^ S. H'l 

1 30 oKnollys, Major W. W. (93rd Highlanders). Guards’ C/ub, S, W. 

Knox, Alex. A., Esq. 91, Victoria-street^ Vi'esUninster^ X.TV. 

Knox, Thomas G., E.sq. India, Cure of Jilessrs. II. S. King and Co., -io, 
Fall-inoll, S. Tl'. 

Kopsch, Henry, Esq. Cust.m-house, Shanghai. Care of II, C, Batchelor, Esq., 
155, Cannon-street, E.C. 

'' Kyd, Hayes, Esq., M.R.C.S. Wadebridge, Cornwall. 


1859 

1870 

1849 

1870 

1869 
1859 

1863 

1864 
1867 I 
1861 

1870 ’ 
1866 
1367 

1864 
1838 
1861 

1859 

1865 
1856 

1871 
1870 
1833 

1872 
1861 


Labrow, Lieut.-Colonel Valentine H., f.S.a., f.G,S. Mitrc-court'chcmbers, 
Temple j E. (7. ; and Cluh-chamhers, S, W» 

Lackersteen, Slaik H., Esi-|., m.d., &c. 29, Queen Anne-st, Cavendish-sq., ^V. 
*LafFan, Colonel Robert Jlichael, R.E. Armi/ and Navy Club, S.W.; and 
Ot/uun-lodije, Kent. 

Laiiig, Arthur, Es(j. 18, Eenslngton-tjardens-square, IIydc~park, Tl'. 

Lamb, Hon. Edward William. Brisbane, Queensland, Australia, 
i 3 [oLamb, Lieut. Henry, i.n. lijr. Imlia Store Department, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, S. 

♦Lambert, Alan, Esq. Heath-lodge, Futneg-heath, S. W. 

Lambert, denies, Esq. 2, Queeii-strcet-ptace, Uqq)er Thames-street , E.C. 
Lambert, Wm. Blake, Esq., c.E. 3, Jlorden-road, Blacklieatli, S.E. 

Lament, James, Esq. Gartmore-house, StirlU j. 

Lamplough, Charles Edward, Esq. Citg of London. Club, E.C. 

Lampray, John, Esq. 16, Camden-srptare, N.W. 

Lamprey, Jones, Esq., M.B., Surgeon-Major 67th Regiment. 

Lampson, Sir C. M., Bart. 80, Eaton-square, S. W. 

♦Lance, John Henry, Esq., f.l.s. The Hulmirood, Borkitig. 

i 320 ^Lang, .Andrew, Esq. Danoiore, Hunter-river, Kew South Vales ; and Bunmore, 
Teignmouth, Devon. 

♦Lange, Sir Daniel A. 21, F.egent-street, IT. 

Langley, Edward, Esq. VelUall, Eltham, Kent. 

*L.angIet, John R., Esq., B..V. Medegaa Training College, Westminster ; and 
Gothic-villas, 2, Bridge-ro-rd-icest, Battersea, 5’. TK. 

Langworthy, Edward, Esrq. Gaqi-house. Hoh.port, 3Iaidenhead. 

Lanyon, Charles, E.sq. 3, Papcr-biiddings, Temple, E.C. 

♦Larcom, Major-General Si. Thonnis Aiskew, Bart., E.E., K.C.E., P.B.S. Heath- 
field, Fareham, Hants. 

Larcom, Lieut. T. H. Care of Messrs. SGlaell, 22, Arundel-street, H'.C. 
Lardner, Colonel John. United Service Club, S. W. 


Yearof 

Election 

1873 

1859 

1870 

1854 

1870 

1869 
1873 
1873 
1846 

1870 

1870 

1870 

1868 

1867 
1862 
1857 
1866 

1863 

1869 
1866 
1833 
1861 

1870 

1868 
1869 
1865 
1833 

1853 

1862 

1861 

1861 

1845 

1869 

1863 

1856 


Royal Geographical Society. lix 


Large, Robeit Emraott, E*j. Termn-1o<lie, Toldmjtr-n; aufllj, South-square, 
LinC'JrC^-inn., W,C. 

ijjoLarnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensinjton-p-ilyce~]arilei\s, TT. 

Lasseter, Frederic, Es.q, Sydnefjy Xcic South Wiles; cn^l d, Bclshe-parky 

XTT. 

Latrobe, Ch. J., Esq. Clapham-hmise, Leices, Sussex. 

Laughton, Lieut. -Col. George Arnold i, Bombay Start’ Corp> . Superinteivlcnt 
Bomh'ty SumeUy Boinbny, 

Laughton, J. K., Esq. Boi/al Kaval CoUegcy Oreenu.ich, 

Law, Geo., Esq. 1, Ra>jirtonO-bnd<iin<js., 5-J///2, VT.C. 

Law, Jas., Esq. 22, Gov'et-streety B'. 

♦Law, Hon. H, Spencer, m.a. 40, Raton-pline, S.W. 

Lawience, Alexander, Es-q. Chjde-honst\ Thurloic^roady Hampstead; and 
Windsoi'^chunherSy Great St. IleleiiSy E.C. 

♦Lawrence, Philip Henry, Esq. 12, WhitehalBplaeey S,\Y. 
i34oLawrence, Lord, G.C.B., G.c.S.i. 2d, Quc<.ns-(jate, B’. 

Lawrie, James, Esq. 63, Old Bioad-strccty L.C. 

Lawson, William, Esq. 21, Walham-^jroiey Fnlhamy iS'.lB, 

♦Lay, Horatio X., Esq. 

Layard, Right Hon. Austen H., D.c.L. 13o, PiecaOilhj, B'. 

♦Layard, Captain Brownlow Villiers (3rd W. India Regt.), Junior United 
Set vice Club; anJ 3S, Upper Mo'iid-drcct, Dublin, 

♦Leaf, Chailes J., Esq. Old’Ch'tnijCy E.C,; owl The BylandSy Xoricood^ S. 

♦Leaf, F. H., E'q. Burltwjton-lodje, Strcoth-'ni-com/nony >S. B’ 

Lebour, G. A., Esq. 28, Jernojn-st/ cety S. IF. 

♦Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Snssex^ploccy Begends^parky AT. B"". 
i35oLeckie, Patrick C., Esq. 7, Palace-road, PKOvpell'parky Streatham, S. 

Lecky, Squire Thornton Stratfoid, Esq., Lt. Royal Naval Reserve. 47, Auhrcj- 
streety Everton, Liverpool. 

Lee, John, Esq. Grosvenor Cottage, Longhhorough-roady S.W. 

♦Lees, Lieutenant-Colonel Nassau, d.C.l. Athewjcum Club^ S'. B^ 

Le Feuvre, W. H., Esq., C.E. 68, Bedford-gardens, Kensingtony B’’. 

♦Lefevre, Sir John George F-haw, m.a., d.c.l., f.R.s., Vice-C hancellor of the 
University of London. 18, Spriwj-garden?, S.W. 

Lefioy, General John Henry, R.A., F.R.s. Athenaiuni Club, N.B’'’. 

Leggatt, Clement Davidson, Esq. 43, Inierness-terrace, B’. 

Legh, ^\’'m. John, Esq. 38, Belgrave-square, S.W. ; and Lyme-park, 
Cheshire. 

♦Lehmann, Frederick, Esq. 15, Berkeley^square, B”. 
i36oLeigh, John Studdy, Esq., f.g.s. 6, Talhot-road, B' 

Leigh, Roger, Esq. Barhrim-court ; and Hindlej-hall, Bindley. 

Le Mesuner, Henry P., Esq., C.E. 21, Stoiilej-crescent, Kensington- 
park, B^. 

Leslie, The Hon. G, W. 4, Harley-slreet, B^ 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election. 

1867 I 

1840 

1857 

1871 
1869 
1866 
1859 
1865 

1869 I 
1873 ! 

1872 
1852 ' 
1861 
1859 
1872 

1869 

1870 
1836 
1800 
1857 

1870 

1867 

1855 

1869 

1868 
1866 

1871 

1870 
1869 
1857 
1873 

1863 

1864 
1807 
1861 
1869 
1868 

1872 
1863 


L’Estrange, Carleton, E^q. Carlton Clnb^ S, W. 

*Letts, Thomas, Esq. South-view-housc^ BlucLjan-i, Jsk of 'Wijht. 

Leverson, George B. C., Esq. 73, Glouccstci'-tcrrace, Hyde-park, 111 
Levei't, Arthur Lionel, Esq. Santl and Military Cln’i, I'lCcndiU'i, IE. 

Leveson, Edward J., Esq. Cluny, Crescint-u-ood-road, Sydenhani-hill, S.Jl, 
Levinge-Swift, Eichard, Esq. 

IjjoLevinsohn, Louis, Esq. Vcrnon-ho'ise, Clareinlon-yardcns, Maidi-hdl, 11'. 

Levy, William Hanks, Esq. Institution of the Asiuciition for Prainotmy the 
Welfare of the Blind, 'JtlO, Oaford-stmt, 11'. 

*Lewin, Cnpt. Thomas (Beng. Stall dorps’ . ’ 75/^1 India U/idcd Service Club, S. IT*. 
*Lewin, Freileiick Dealtry, Esq. 12, Blessinyton-road, Ire, .8,77. 

Lewis, Jos., Esq., ir. \. Cadlc C'arroir, Oiri i:k~on-Shann"ii. 

Leycestcr, Captain Edmund 51., P..N'. 17, IhictboHrne.tei race, JCtJdun/ton, H'. 

Leyland, Luke Swallow, Esq. The Leylands, Hatfield, JJoncuster. 

Lichfield, Thomas Gcoige, Earl of. Shuyborowih, Staffoidshiic. 

Lieheiirood, Captain J , r. N. Belinont-ijdye, hv, Kent ; "iid .35. Moray-plaC!, 
Edirihunjh, 

Ligar, C. W., Esq., Surveyoi-Geneial of Victoria. 4, Iloyid Ejichonje-avenue, 
E.C, ! and Mcltjournc, Aubtralta, 
ijSoLight, Eev. John. 1-1, Bottinydidlderrace, 11'. 

Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton I’owys, Lord. 10, Grosvenor-place, 11'. 

Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. 

j Lindsay, Major-Geneial the Hon. J. , Grenadier Guaids, M.p. 2u, Portinan-sq., Tl’. 

I Lindsay, James, Loid. 47, Broyh-street, Grosvenor-sqttarc, 11'. 

♦Linds.iy, Cohmel Robeit J. L., M.r., v.c. Lockinye-house, Wantaye, Berks; 
and 2 , C'arlton-yardens, S. 11 '. 

•Lindsay, \\ illiam b.. Esq. Manor-house, Shepperton, Middlesex, 

Lindsey, Mark John, Esq. .32, Lud.iate-’all, K.C.; and Ilnmt-ash-lanc, Lee, Kent. 
Linton, Robert P., Esq,, F.R.C.S., .m.r.i. 14, St. James' s-square, S. IF. 

Little, Archib.rlil J., Esq. 71, Brook-Street, Grosi'cnor-square, IV, 

IjgoLittle, .bimon, Es*!. Calantra-huKiC, Wexford, Ireland. 

Littleton, The Hon. Henry S. Teddesley, I'enkriJ.je, Staffordshire. 

Livingstone, Charles, Esq. 

•Lloyd, George A., Esq. Gconje-yard, Lomhard-strect, E.C. 

Lloyd, Percival, Es.j. The Limes, Crouch-hiU, Hornsey. 

Lloyd, Sir Thomas D-rvis, Bait. Cnited TInieersity Club, S. IV. ; and Bronicydd. 
Carui'irthcn, 

•Lloyd, W,, Esq. Myoijil House, Wednesbury, Staffordshire. 

Lloyil, Rev. William V., ai.A. 16, Lmcaster-gate, IV. 

Lluellyn, Capt. Richard. 20, Montagu-square, IV. 

Lluellyn. Jlajor William R., r.a. Ariny and Xary Chub, 5i.lV. 
iqooLobley, James Logan, Esq., F.O.S. 59, Oarendon-road, HT 
Lobo, Manoel da Gama, Esq., M.D. Bio de Janeiro. 

Loch, Geor^^e, E»q. 



Year of 
Election. 

1859 
1861 

1857 
1864. 

1858 

1868 

1860 
1872 

1856 
1868 
1860 
1880 

1857 
1872 

1853 

1805 

1847 

1858 
1870 i 
1801 
1860 

1804 ! 
187J 

1856 

1867 

1863 

1858 

1859 
1863 
1880 

1860 

1870 
1866 

1871 

1871 

1872 
1860 I 
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Loch, Heniy Brougham, Esq. Goiernment~JiO>’se, Isle of Man. 

Loch, John Charles, Esq. H'jivj-Koni], 

Loch, William Adam, Esq. 8, Great Geonje-sti eety Westihinste/'f jS". 

Locke, John, Esq. 8.‘3, AJdisoii-road, Kensuiijton, B’. 

Lockhart, William, Esq., F.R.c.S. Park’-villos, Gran\:ille’parh, Blachheath, S.E. ; 
and China. 

Lockhart, Captain B’ra. Stephen Alexander. 

Lockwood, James Alfred. United Arts Chib, Hanover-sqnarc, TT. 
iqmLogan, Sir T. Galbraith, K.C.B., 5i.P. 40, Hii'U-p'irh-S'p'arc , B'. 

•Logan, Sir William Edmond, F.it.s. Montreal, Canuli 
Loraonossotf, M. Alexis de. Irhontsk, Jhtst Si'-ciia. 

Londesborough,Wm. Henry Foi’ 0 >ter, Lord. 38, Jjerhde'i-sp'are, B'^. 

*Long, George, Esq., m.a. 2, llhaw-vili's, Poitfidd, ChidiC'itcr. 

•Long, W, Beeston, Esq, 

Longlen, J. R., Esq. Gate Governor of Tiinilad), 75, Glo^iccster-placc, Port- 
man^sqnare, B*. 

Longden, Morrell D., Esq. 4, Ennismorc-pliec, Il'jdc-parh, B''. 

•Longley, iMajor George, li.E. GO, Prince's-'fde, B’. 

Longman, Thos., E<q. Patcniostcr-rot'', E.C, 
i 42 oLongman, B'illiam, Es(j. Hpdc-parh-S'inarCy TB 
*LoiigstafF, Capt. Llewellyn B’oud. Ganstcad-h<df Hnll. 

Lonsdale, Aithur Pemberton, Esq. 

Looker, B'llliam Robert, Esq. Md’tourne, A^'stralia. Care of Mr. Ashhursiy 
IG, Pishopsijatc^streeUirithin, 77. C. 

Lothian, William Schonibei g, Marquis of. Brntai-st) cd, B', 

Lovett, Capt, Bere^foid, r;.E., L'ist India UaiUd Senice Clnh, 14, *S'^, janxes^s- 
sqnarc, S. B". 

Lovett, Phillips Co.-'by, Esq. Liscomhe-ho., Lisconibc, Lcljldon Buzzardy 
Bucks. 

Low, Alex. F., Esq. 84, Wcstboni-ne-ferrace, B\ 

Low, S. P,, Esq. 55. Parh anent-street, S. B'. 

Lowden, P^ev. George Rouse, l^'t. Lcon'frd-vill<f, Ilirvcd^, Middlesex. 
l 43 oLowe, Captain W. Drury. Myria^ Betti'.s-y-Coed, Llanricst, North Ba7^s. 
Lowndes, E. C., Esq. 84. Eaton-placc, S. B' 

Lowry, Joseph B'ilson, Esq, 30, EoberUstreet, Houipstead~road, A". TB 
Loyd, Colonel BR K. C7>iion Club, S. B’. 

Luax’d, Captain Cliailes Edward, R.E. South Cmap, Aldershot. 

Luard, "Wm. Charles, Esq. Llandaff-hjuse, Cardin ; an>.l Athcnxum Club, iS'.TB. 
•Lubbock, Sir John, Bait, si.p., F.R.S., &c. Iliyh-ehns, Beckenham, Kent. 
Ludlow, Edgar John David, Esq. Core of Geo, Perry, Esq., 67, Charleicood- 
street, St. Geortje*s-ro id, S. IB 

•Lumsden, Colonel P. S., C.s.i., Quarteimaster-General, Bengal Army. Care of 
General H. Lamsden. 

Lush, Sir Robert, Q.c. BalnioraUhouse, Arenne-road, BeyenVs-parh, N. W. 


Ixii 


List of Felloics of the 


1 


Y^ar of ! " 
Election. ^ 

1870 
1866 
1869 
1830 
1861 
1858 

1871 


i44oLyall, George, Esq, 73, Eaton-place^ /8'. IV, ; and near Epsom. 

Lydall, J. H., Esq. 12, Southainijt'jn-huildin'js, Cha.ncer'j-lane, Vt.C. 

Lye, John Gaunt, E=q. 18, Priaceof Wales-tcrrace. Kensington, V. 

♦Lyell, Sir Charles, Eart., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 73, Ilarleg-st., Cavendish-Sq .^^^ . 
*Lynch, Thomas Kerr, Esq. 31, Clcceland-square, Hgde-park, 11 . 

Lyne, Francis, Esq. 12, Fdomficld-terrace, Harro>c~rO‘jdy 1C. 

Lyveden, Roheit Vernon, Lord, g.C.b, 20, SavUe-rov^ IV. 


1863 I Macbraire, James, E^q. r>roadine<ido'i s, Bern kk-on-T" ced. 

1862 I Macdonald, Chessborough C., Esq. 32, Behize-park, Himp'^teod. TV. 

1871 1 Macdonald, William, Esrj. Yokohama^ Japan. 

1843 , r45oMacdonnell, Sir Richard Giaves, k.c.m.G., c.b. 53, Curzon-d' ret, ^^agfl^^r, IV. 
1865 I Macfarlan, John G., Esq. The To>'er, Bkh7nond~br>dge. 

1868 1 MacGregor, Lieut.-Col. C. M. Bengal, Care of Messrs. //. King and Co., 

j 65, ComhiU, E.C. 

JIacGi'egor, Duncan, Esq. Athemcnm Clnb, S, 11’. 

♦MacGregor, John, Esq., ii.A. Athcn-X'im Club, ^^.IV. 

Mackintosh, Ale.xander Biodie, Esq. 0, ient-d Club, 11'; and Piumn, Scotland. 
♦MacIntyre, Patrick, E>q., r.s.A., OtV. Assoc. Inst. Act. 1, Maida-vale, IV. 
Mackay, Dr. A, E.. r.N', Admiralt'i, Sonierset-h'jnse, IV.C, 

Mackay, Rer. Alexander, LL.n. 1, Jlattm-plo c, Edinhu'gh. 

Alackay, Xevile F., E^q. 2, Elm-con, t, Temqyle, E.C, 
r46o*Mackean,Thos.W.L.,Esq. Bankof BritishCohtmhii.OyE'Oit Tndia-aeenne, E.C, 
Mackelvie, Jas. Taimock, Esq. Care af Messrs. Sinchwg ILonilton, a,nl Co., 
17, St. J.co7inrd's-2jlace, E.C., and 1, Alhemailc-sU ed, IV. 

Mackenzie, Right Hon. Holt, F.R.A.S. Athcnxum Club, S. IV. ; and 28, Wimpole- 
street, IV. 

Mackenzie, J. J., 1 vq, Sklnry-lodge, ^VittJJledon-comnlOn. 

♦Mackenzie, James T., Esq. 

Mackenzie. John H., F.-^q. Wallaujton, Corshalton, Surrey. 

♦Mackeson, Edward, Esq. 13, Jfydc~pirK~sq>'arc, IV. 

Alackinlay, D., Esq. Oriental Club, IV. 

Mackmlay, John, Esq,, j.p.^ ii.i.c.E., Chief En'_;ineer and Inspoutor of Machi- 
nery, H.M. Dockyard, and Purveyor to the Port, Domfjay. Care of Charles 
Baiinerman, Lsq., 103, Cambcra-cll-neu-t'oad, Kennington, S, 

Mackinnon, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs. J.CUnch and Suns,3l, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
1855 I r47o*Maekinnon, Wm. Alex., Esq., ii.p., f.r.s. 4, iryde-park-place, W, 

1865 ! *5Iackmnon, W., Esq. Sahmkiel-by-HarbeH, Ar.jyleshire. 

Mackintosh, Alex, Esq. 9, T,iHot-srju.ve, Ityde-Park, W. 

JlaokiiiU', Jlajor-Gen. Elliot, 69th Regiment. V. S. Club, S'. TV. 

Maclagan, Colonel Robert, R.E. Ctre of Messrs. Cravford, Colvin, and Co., 
71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Alad.ime, ^Murdoch G., Esq. 6, Princes-squiire, Bai/sicater, W. 
ilaclean, William Crigliton, Esq., F.G.S. 31, CamperJown-pl., Great Yarmouth. ^ 


1855 

1872 
1861 
1845 
1868 
1859 
1870 

1859 

1873 

1845 

1872 

1860 

1863 

1864 
1862 
1867 


1864 


1872 

1860 

1871 


1871 

1860 
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Ixiii 


Tear of 
Election 

1 859 

1870 

1871 
1855 
1861 
1860 
1371 
1855 
1868 
1871 
1871 
1861 

1870 

1871 

186 j 

1867 

1860 

1861 


1862 

1866 

1855 

1865 

1865 

1867 

187-2 


1869 


1866 


1858 
1873 
1868 
1867 

1870 
1852 
1819 

1859 

1871 
1845 


MacLeav, Heorge, Es<4. PcivJell-cotfrt., Jjlctd'nKjk’ii. 

MacLteod, Lieut. Angus, r.n. Portsmouth, 

*McClure, Joseph Henry, Esq, 2, ^Vovdltud-tcrracc, Manchester. 
l48oMaclure, Andrew, Esq. M>Jcliir€^Ma<:don'ild.,and Macijre‘jor.,c>l , "Walhrook^lI.C. 
Maclure, John "William, Esq. FuUoicfieM, near Manchester. 

Macmillan, Alex., Esq. Mi., Bedford-street, Covent-g'irden, W.C. 

Macnab, Duncan Macphei-son, E.'-q. Union Cluh^ S. TM. 

Macnab, John, Esq, Findhiterdo'fge, Trinity, near Edlnhurgh. 

Macnair, Geoige, E-^q. Orient'd Ilanover-^gu ire, TM. 

Macpheison, Daniel, Emj. Cadiz; aiul 1, King-street, >’t. James's, S.W. 
Maepherson, Hugh Mai tin, Esq. E. /. United Serdee Club, S.]V. 

Maepherson, William, Esq. ItHstic-house, Putney. 

Mactuik, John, E^q. Tillicoultry. 

i49oMacVicar, Lt. Jno. A., 93id Highlanders. 9, ‘^ussex-pL, Piegenf s-parh, AL W. 
McArthur, Alex., Esq. Baleigh-htll, Brixton-risc, BrixUjn, S. 

McArthur, William, K-'q. 1, Onyler-honses, Brixton^rise, S. 

McClmtock, Admiral Sir Francis Leopold, F.n.s. United Senice Chibi S',W. ; 
and H.M. dockyard, Pot tsmouth. 

*McCounell, W. E., E>q., Dai ri'ter-at-Law. 12, lUuif s-Bench^xalh, Temple, 
E.C.; and CharleeiUe, Be'fad, 

McCosh, John, K^q., m.Ti. Junior UniUd Senicc Cluh, S.^V, 

McNair, 5laj.n John F. A., ii.A. 57, Porfsdo'i n^ro id, M<ilda~vale, IT. 
*AI‘Cluie, Admiral Sir Robert J. le M,, c.B. CMppcrjidd, Herts ; and Atheihxurtl 

ci'd, s. ir. 

McDonald, James, Esq. Orunt-d Club, ILinOicr-S'pi>irc, ]V. 

AIcEueu, D. P., Esq. 24, I’embridge-square, Baysuoter, W. 
i5ooMcGicg'''r, Duncan, Esq. Cl\de-ptaccy Glasgo c. 

Magrath, Colonel John U., Madias Artilleiy, Ret. Pereydiousej Hurn-parkj 
Zee, S.E.; ami E id Ind-t II. S'. Club, 14, St. James' s-s-ptare. 

McGiigor, Alexander Bennett, Esq. 19, UbOc/itc/c’-^er/’ucf, Glasgovc, 

*5IcIvor, W. G., Esq., S''//!, vf ChUcK‘jn<i. Pltntatiunr, Outicamund, Madias. 
Care of Mr. E. Bimpas, Ildboni-hars, E.C. 

McKerrell, Robert, Est|, 45, IniernesS'-terracc , TH. ; and Mauritius, 

AIcKeile, P. H., Esq. 2G, J^cmendge-i'illas, BaijSxatcr, W. 

Maclean, Frank, Esq., ji.A., C.E. Fenicliffe, Tunbrldge^uells. 

*AlcLeaii, Hon. John. Oanvtrn, Xew Zealand. Care of Messrs. Pedjern, 
A/exinder, and Co.. 3, Great Winchester-strcct-buildtngs, E.C. 

McLeod, Majoi-Gen, W. C. 14, St. Janu's's-sguare, S,M. 

APLeod, Walter, Esq, Head Master of the Poyal 2Iilitary Asylum, Chelsea, S. TF. 
i5ioM‘Neil, The Right Hon, Sir John, G.C.B. Granton, near Edinburgh. 

Alaitland, Geo. Gammie, Esq. Shotover-house, Wheatley, Oxon. 

Major, Henry, Esq., B.A. Skericwd-house, Mansfield-road, Kottingham. 

*Major, Richard Henry, Esq., F.S,A. AthencBum Club, *?, H.; and British 
Museum, W.C. 



Ixiv 


List of Fellows of the 


1 


Year of - 
Election* 

1868 

1858 : 
1853 ' 
1862 

1863 i 
1843 ! 
1873 I 
1853 1 

1871 I 

1870 

1872 

1872 
1860 
1866 
1866 
1868 

1856 

1864 
1869 

1859 

1873 

1869 

1873 

1871 

1872 

1860 
1854 

1864 

1857 

1870 

1862 

1854 

1862 

1873 


*Makins, Henry F., Esq. 19, Prince of Walcs-terrace, Kcnsimjton-palice, H’. f 
and Peform Cluh, S. W. 

Malby, John Walter, Esq. 15, Eichmond-villas, Sei-cn-sistcrs’~rd., JPolloKay, X. 
i 52 o*Malby, Thomas, Esq. 2, Purk-cillas, Seccn-sisters’-roaJ, Holloway, X. 
♦llalcolm. Major Edward Donald, R.E. Chatham. 

Malcolm, James, Esq. 22, Pnnce's-gate, Kniyhtshrklje, W. 

♦Malcolm, W. E., Esq. Pumfoot, Lanyholmc, near Carlisle. 

Mallesou, Colonel G. B. Cure of Coutts and Co., Strand, It'. C. 

♦ilallet, Chas., Esq. Andit-ofice, W.C.; anil 7, Queenshio’-ter., Jjayswatee, IV. 
Maltzan, The Baron H. de. 2, AVwrUtrasse, Wiesbaden. Care of Mess, s. 

Langstaff, Ehrenherg, and Co., 60, lung William-street, E.C. 

Man, Captain J. Alexander ^Commissioner of Customs for Foimosa, &c.) Cars 
of P. J. Eing, Esq., 10, St. .^tephaCs-sgnitre, Bayswater, W. 

Man, Capt.ain William. Woodbrilge, Sntfolk ; and Junior O'rlton Club, 11'. 

Care of B. F. Stevens, 17, Henrietta-street. 

Man, William, Esq. Woodford, Essex. 

Mann, James Alexander, Esq., m.r.a.s. Enfield-iilla, Enfield. 

Mann, Robert James, Esq., m.d. 5, Kingsdoun-xillas,Wandsworth~coinmon, S. IT, 
Manners, George, Esq., F.S.A. lansdmrnc-road, Croydn. 

Manners-Sutton, Graham, Esq., 7, Gloucester-terrace, Hydc-parh, W. 
l 53 oManning, Fredeiick, Esq. Byron-lodge, Leamington ; and 8, Eover-street, IT. 
♦Mansell, Captain A. E. Jlydroyrajddc-oftce, Admiralty, 5. IT. 

Mantell, Sir John lies. Swinton-park, M.mchester ; and Wmdham Club, S. IT. 

Mantell, IValter Baldock Durant, Esq. Wellington, Xew Zealand. Care of E. 
Stanford^ £sq, 

Mantle, ^^nl, John, K?i[. ^oidhyatc^ Lincoln, 

March, Edward Bernard, Esq., H.M. Consul, Fiji Islands. 12, Buckingham-strcet, 
Strand, IT.C. 

Margary, Aug. R. Esq. 14, Palace-garden-terrace, IT. 

Margetts, William G., Esq. Allamira, Slonebridgc, Wiltesdcn, AMT. 

Maigoschis, John Thoma.s, Esq. Trickinopotg , South India. Care of Arthm 

Margoschis, Esq., .it. Augustiru’s College, Cantebnry. 

Mai-iette. Prof. Alphonse, M.A. 27, St. Stephen’ s-square, Bayswater, IT. 
I 540 Markham, Ckments Robeit, Esq., c.li. India-offec, S.W. ; 21, Eceleston-sq.-. 
o. W. ; and Athcnccum Club, S. ir. 

Mai-sden, Rer. Canon. Higher Broughton, Maiwhester. 

Mamh Matthew Henry, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.IT.; and 41,. 
j Butland-gate, S.W. j . > 

♦Mamh, Rev. W. R. Tilson, m.a. Oxford and Cambridge Club, iF.lT.;, 
Conservative Club ; and Strethum-manor, Isle of Ely. 

Jlarshali, J. G. Don, Esq. 6, The Mount, St. Leonards-on-Sca. 

ilarshall, James Garth, Esq. Headingley, near Leeds; and Monk Coniston-. 
Ambleside. 

^ ^^^rshall, M illl.-im, 7\, Mornington-road, IT 

I Marshall, John, Esq. Auchland-lodge, Qveens’-road, JSichmond, S.W. , 
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Year of 
'Election. 


1859 
1857 j 
1871 j 

1357 

1801 

1800 

1802 

1870 

1870 

1871 j 
1871 j 
1870 

I 

1870 
1809 

1845 

1871 


1872 

1858 

1809 

1808 

1871 

1800 j 

1855 ! 
1858 ' 
1861 [ 
I 

1862 

1858 

1807 

1872 
1800 
1872 
1871 
1802 
1854 


♦Marsham, The Hon. Robert. 5, Chcsterfield-strect, Mayfair, 

Marshman, J. C., Esq. 7, Kcnsmyton-palace-gardens, TE. 

i 55 oMarten, Elliott, Esq., Yice-Cons. Sarawak. Care of H”. T. Marten, Esg., 
30, Great St. Helens, L.C. 

Martin, Francis P, B., Esq. 

Martin, Henry”, Esq. Snssex-house, Highhury-neic-parh, X. 

♦Martin, Richard Biddulph, Eaq. Clareuo<jd, Bichley, S,L, 

Martin, Thomas, Esq. 5, Compton-terrace, X. 

Martin, Wni. Coleman, Es>q. Shireoahs, Xutts, 

♦Martindale, William, E<q. CO, Upper Thames-street, B.C. ; Gresham Club, 
U.C.; and Gainsboroiijh Lodge, Leytonstone, Essex. 

!Mason, Charles, A. J., Esq. 3, Ghucester-cresccnt, Hyde-parh. TT*", 

Master, Charles Hoskins, E^q. DarrO'c-grecn House, Oxted, near Gvdstone, Surrey. 

Masterraan, Edwai-d, Esq. 30, Threadneedlc-sti eet, E.C.: and -7, Clemeut's" 
lane, Loinbard-streef, E.C. 

i 56 oMasterman, Edward, jun. Esq. 57j, Old BrO'uLstrcct, E.C. ; and Walthavistoxe, 

♦Matheson, Ale.xauder, Esq., ii.r. 33, South’Sti cet, Farh-lanc, TT, ; and 
Ardross Castle, Ross-shire, X.B. 

♦Matheson, i^ir James, Bai t., F.R.s. 13, Clcecland-roic, S,W. ; and Achany, 
Bonar’-hridge, Sutherlandshirc, 4'C» 

Mathew, Geoige Piuckley, Esq. Care of Messrs, Boddlngton and Co., St. Hekn's- 
place, E.C. 

JIathews, William, Esq., m.a. 40, Harhornc~road, Birrtxingham. 

Mathieson, James Ewing, Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. ^ and 16, Quecn^s- 
gardens, Baysicater, TP. 

Maude, Col. Francis Cornwallis, n..v., V.C., kc. Army and Xavy Club, S.W, 

Mavrogordato, Lucas, Esq. Belgrave-mansions, Grosi'cnor-gardens, S.W.^ and 
Messrs. Ralli, Brothers, 25, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Ma\\bey, Henry, Esq. 12, Clare-road, Cotham, Bristol. 

♦Maxwell, Sir William Stirling, Bart, 10, Upper Groseenor-strcct, W. ; and 
Keir, Dunblane, X.B. 

i 57 oMay, Daniel John, Esq., R.K., StalT-Commr. Care of Case and Loudensach. 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., F.s.A, 68 , Lord-street, Licerpool. 

Mayers, William S. F., Esq., Chinese Secretary, H. B. M. Legation, Pekin. Care 
of James IWsf, Esq., 2, Coivpers-court, Cornhill, E.C. 

Mayne, Captain Richard Charles, R.N., c.B. 80, Chester-square, S'. TP. 

Mayo, Captain John Pole, Army and Xavy Club, S. TP. 

Mayson, John S., Esq., j.p. 25, Dichinmn-strect, Manchester. 

^IcCall, John, Esq. 17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

Meade, The Hon. Robert Henry. Colonial-office, S. TP, ; and 3, Bclgraee-sq., S. Tl”. 

Measom, George Samuel, Esq. St. M<irgaret's, Isleuorih. 

Medhui-st, W, H,, Esq. Athensenm Club. 

15 8 o*Medlycott, Commander Mervyn B., r.n. Care of Messrs. VCoedhead. 

Melvill, Major-Gen. Sir Peter Melvill, Mil, Sec. to the Bombay Gov, 27, 
Palmeira-square, Brighton. 



Ixvi 


List of Felloios of the 


Tear of 
Election. 

1838 

1871 

1858 

1812 

1871 

1866 

1871 

1867 
1871 
1837 ' 

i 

1865 : 

1868 1 
1863 ' 

1818 j 

1870 i 

1868 

1859 

1866 

1872 

1861 

1868 

1853 

1861 

1857 

1863 

1864 

1860 

1866 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1859 

1872 


Melvill, Philip, Esq., F.K.A.s. Ethy^homey Losticithiel, Cjrnicall. 

Mercer, Heiiiy C., E^q., e.a. Den\am-lod>je, JJxhndjc. 

Merewether, Colouel Sir William Lockyer, K.c.S.i., C.B, l^arrachec. Care oj 
King and Co., 65, Conihilly e.c. 

*Merivale, Herman, Esq., O.K., U.nier .''ec. of ^tate for India, India<>jficc, 
S.W.; and 13, Cornv.all-g-irdejiHj South Kensington^ IE. 

Merritt, Douglas, Esq. Lynd'iurstj Irn$i<jtoii-oii-nwhony Xec York, U.''. 

Care of H. T. Tkorlock, Esq.y 9, C'lim-hg-qd tee, Liierpovl. 

Messiter, Charles A., Esq. Baricich, nc‘'r Yeovil, Somerset. 

Messum, Josiah Young, Esq., r.n. (Contioiler of H.M.’s Packet Service . General 
Post-office, E.C . ; and Bedford~vdln, Sydenh im-ro-id, C<‘>g<ljn. 

Metcalfe, Frederic Morehouse, Esq. Cauibridges^-u'e. 

i 59 oMethven, Captain Eohert. 44, Chcster^squ ire, S.VC. 

♦Mexborough, John Chas. Geo., Eail of. Zo, Dover-strect, W. ; and ^Uthlexj- 
park, near Leeds. 

*Michell, Lieut. -Colonel J. E., n.n.A. 

Michell, Robert, Esq. India-office, S. IP. 

*Michie, A., Esq. 26, Amtin^fri'trs, E.C. 

Middleton, Rear-Admiial Sir G.N. Bioke, Bart. Jl.M.S. ^ Herof Sheerness; 
and Brokediall, Suffolk. 

♦Midwinter, William Colpoys, E-q. St. Michaels Bectury, Wmehester ; and 
Akyab, British Burmak, 

♦Miers, John William, Esq., c.E. 74, AJdi^OH-rond^ Kensington, H'. 

Miland, John, Esq. CUnrvillc, Kmsdo'm.road, Wimbledon. 

Mildmay, Capt. Herbert St. John '’ Ritie Brigade'^, 19, Chnrles~street, Berkeley- 
square, W. 

l6ooMile.s Captain Samuel Barietl (Bombay Staff Coi p>), Political Agent inMekraii. 
Care of Messrs. Triibner, 60, Paternoster-rou;, B.C. 

♦Miller, Captain Henry Matthew, R.x. The United Senice Club, S.W., and 
Fernsidej Sevenoaks. 

Miller, Robert IMontgomeiie, Esq. Culverden-grove, Tunbridge-v'ells. 

♦Miller, Capt. Thomas, r.n. H.M.S. ^Poyal Georgef and U. S. Club, 

Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 15, BortJmmberland-street, W.C. 

Mills, Arthur, Esq. 34, Hyde-park-gardens, W. 

♦Mills, John R., Esq. Kingsieood-lodge, Tunbridge-uells. 

I Mills, Rev. John. 40, Lotisdule-sgfiane, K. 

Milman, Lieut.-Colouel Everard Stepney, Retired, Royal Artillery. 9, Bert.eky- 
square, T7. 

Milne, Admiral Sir Alex., K.c.B, o.c.B. United Service Club, S. W. 
i6ioMilner, Rev. John, B.A. Jl.M.S. ‘ St. Vincent: 

♦Milton, Viscount, m.p. 17, Grosvenor-street, TV. 

♦Mitchell, George, Esq. 22, Bolton-street, Piccaddbj, TV. 

Mitchell, Sir W ilham. 6, ffyde-park^gate, Kensington.,jore, TV. 

Mitchell, W Illiam Aug., Esq. Marlboro'-villn, Lea-bridge-road, E. 
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Year of 
illectioQ 

1873 

1851 

1853 

1838 

1873 


1873 

1861 

1870 

1871 
1862 
183(1 


1859 


1860 

1865 

1839 

1857 

1863 

1861 

1870 

1870 

187J 

1870 


1872 


1863 
1869 

1864 

1861 

1866 

1839 

1871 

1868 

1871 

1863 

1867 

1865 


Jlitfoi'J, A. B., Esi|. 1, Albcrt-tei-race, Knyhtsbridje ; and Travellers' Cm'j. 
*51ocatta, Frederick D., Esq, 9, Conaauqht-place. T15 
Jloffatt, George, Esq. 103, Laton-squarc, S.W. 

Moffitt, John, Esq. General Beqister Offieeof Seamen^ 6 , Adehiide-place. E.C. 
Moir, Macrae, Esq., M.A., jLc. Braejit, S. Hai)t]>.-teoJ, .V. IT. : llcform Clrl . 
The Century Cl>ilj ; The Hvjhland Sorrety of Lon>hjn : The Calcduman Soeietn 
of London ; The Scotttsh Curpor. Hajl^ E.C. ; and 4, Brieh-Court, Temple, E.C. 
l 62 oMoleyns, Major T. A. de, r...\. irou?!'-ic/i. 

Mollison, .-llexander Fullerton, Esq. Woodcote, 'TirAridye-’cells. 

Monet.r, Don Pompeio (Chief Engineer, Argent, Repub.). Buenos Ayj'es. 
Montagu, Jno. M. P., Esq. dJu'enc-hall, Bridge,! t, Eorset. and Enion Clu’i, S. IE. 
"ilontague. Major Horace. 9, Waiurn-s piare, ir.C. 

♦Jlontefiore, Sir Moses, Bart., F.R.S., r.i’..s.x..t. 7, Grosvenor-yate, Park-lane^ 

ir. ; and East-cUff-lodge, Ramsgate. 

Montgomerie, Major T. G., Engrs., 1st Assist. Tiig. Snivey. Care of Messrs. 

Alexander Ftctehcr Co., 10, Kvig's-arms-yard, Jloorgate-street. E.C. 
Moutgomeiy, Robert Moi timer. Esq. 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, K.c.B., G.c ?.i. 7, Corn"-aU-ii n-dens, Queen’s-gate, TE. 

Moody, General R. C,, R.E, Caynh on-ho'/ue, near Ludher, Shropshire. 
i 630 *Moor, Rev. Allen P., M.A., F.R..t.s. .rt. Clement's 17.'!/, vi,;,., Truro. 

Moore, H. Byron, Esq. Survey-office, Melhoumie, Australia, 

Moore, John Cariick, Esq., F.R.S. Corsuall, Wigtonshire ; Geological Society, 
W.C. ; and 23, Boltm-street, W. 

Moore, John, Esq. 36, Mark-lane, E.C. 

*Moore, Joseph, Esq. Brocktcell-house, Dulixich, 

Mora, Diego d’Uhson, Es<q. 2 , Brook-street, Cheetham, Manchester. 

Moran, Benjamin, Esq. 2o, Xorfolk-terraee, Baysu.der, IE. ; ando, ]yestininster- 
chamhers, Victoria-street, TE. 

*JIorant, Ca])!. J. L. L. (R. M.vl. Eng E J/bi'/ifsf".,,'/, CiotLicamund, Xeilghcrrics, 
Madras Presidency. Care of Messrs. Thresher and Glenny, \di. Strand, lE.C. 
More, R. Jasper, Esq. Linley-hall, Sidop. 

♦Morgan, Delmar, Esq. 19, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, IE. 
iSqoMorgan, D. L., Esq., Depute- Inspector-General, p..x, 9, Spring-gardens, 

S'. IE. 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, Prince's-gate, Hyde-park, IE. 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late 1 .x. .Assisfani Bockmaster, ijc., Bombay. 

♦Morris, Charles, Esq. University Club, S.'iY. 

Morris, Edwd. Ellis, Esq. Bedfordshire Middle-class Public School, Bedford- 
Jlorris, Eugene, Esq. Cate of M. Jull, Esq., 40, dermyn-slreet, IE. 

♦Morrison, Alf., Esq. 16, CarWm-house-terrace, 5’. IE. 

Morrison, Colonel J. C. D. 40, Albion-ruad, Finch'ey-road, A'. TE 
Morrison, Pearson, Esq. Cwe of J. E. Damson, Esg., 52, Moorgate-strect, 
E.C. 

Morson, Thomas, Esq. 12i, Soufhainpton-ro"', RiisseU-sp'are, TEC. 



hxviii 


List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election. 

1869 

1869 

1861 


1868 

1871 

1871 

1858 

1858 

1 

1855 j 

1867 I 

1869 I 

1869 j 

1866 I 

1859 

i 

1830 

1860 

i 

1872 

1868 

I 

1844 ' 
1830 J 

1860 j 

1870 I 
1870 

1865 ' 


1865 I 

1868 I 

1861 I 
1870 I 


l65oMoser, Robert James, Esq. 45, Bedford-squai'e, W.C. 

Mott, F. T., Esq. 1, De Montfort^strect, Leicester. 

♦Mouat, Frederick J., Esq., M.D., Surgeon-Major and Inspector-General of Pn.-'Ons, 
Bengal Array, &c. 12, Durham-ullus, Kensington, IV. ; and Athentwni 

Club, S. W. 

♦Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq. British Emhassg, Vienna. Care of It. 11. Moun^eg, 
Esq., Castle-strcct, CarlUlc. 

♦Mowatt, James, Esq., M.A. 74, Cpper Ol'jio^ester^jlacc, *V. IT. ; and Cocis 
College, Cambridge. 

*Mozley, H. \V., Esq., M.A. Eton College. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. MustrelLUill. 

Mueller, Ferdinand, Esq., M.D., PH. dr. Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne, Care of Messrs. Dnlau and Co., 37, Soho-sqnare, TV. 

Muir, Thomas, Esq. 24, Torkderrace, BegenCs^parh, iV.ir. 

*Muir, Thomas, jun., Esq. Madeira; and 24, Torhdcrrace, Begenfs-parh, 
N.W. 

i66o^IuUer, Albert, Esq. Eaton<ottagc, South Xornood, S. 

Munton, Fiancis Kerridge, Esq. 21, ^fontaqll-st/ce^, B»ssell-s [U ire, ir.6\ 

*Mmchison, John H., Esq, Junior Carlton Club, S. IF, 

Murchison, Kenneth R., E^m. 2-^, ChapeLstrcct, Parkdane, IF. ; and Jnn« r 
United Senice Club. 

♦Murdock, Thomas W. C., Esq. 8, Park-street, Westminster, S.W. ; and 
Biver-banh, Putney, S, W. 

Murray, George J., Esq, PurhroohJiOusc, Coshain, Hants; and Junior Carlton 
Club, S.W. 

♦Murray, G. S. D., E.>q. Care of J. W. Larhings, Esq., The Firs, Lee, S.E. 

♦Murray, Henry, Esq, Ilong-Bong. Care of Messrs. Jardme, Matheson, and 
Co., 3, Lombard-street, E.C. 

♦Murray, James, Esq, 

Murray, John, Esq. 50, Albcmarle-street, H',; and Kev:stead, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

i6 jo^MuiTay, Lt. 68th Bciig. N. Inf., Topo, Assist. G, Trig. Survey. Mussoot ic, 
Lndia. Care of Messrs. H. S. King and Co. 

Muriay, T. Douglas, Esq. 34, Fortl md-placc, H7 

Murray, IMlliam \ aughan, Esq., M.R.r,, ^c. 4, Westhournc-crcsceut, 

Hyde-parb, IV. 

Mussy, H, G. de, Esq., M.D, 5, ^^irtlpole-str€€t, Cavendish-square, IV. 


Nairne, P. A., Esq. 2, Grovediill, Camherivell, S. 

Napier, of Magdala, Lord, G.C.B., F.Pv,s, 

Napier, ^\ illiam, Esq. Aj dmorc-lodge. Spring-grove. 

Xapier, IVm. Jno. Geo., Esq. (M.-ister of Napier.) Thatched-hause Chh, St. 
Ji'.mes’i-iti-cet, S. 17. ; and 1/urlestone-castle, Sel/dr/.shire. « 
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Tear of 

Ele<’tion. 

]871 1 'Saves, Captaia G. S., R.X. Cjre of the Hijdrographer, Admiral G. II. Kichards. 
1870 Nash, Samuel, Esq., B.A., &c. 44, Reiisha^x-street, Lherpool. 

1859 i i63o*Nasmyth, Capt. David J., 1st Assist. Trigonometrical Survey, b, Ch'friotte- 
! street, Edinburgh, 

1872 I Naylor, Geo., Esq. (Surgeon). 3, Sctvilc-roir, IT' 

1857 I ♦Nesbitt, Henry, Esq. 12, Victoria^villas, KWAirn, X.W. 

1809 Neville, Lieut.-Col. Edward. 30, Clarges-street, PiccoiUllg, TTC 

1870 Newall, Wm. Johnstone, Esq. 33, Sonth-strcet, ParhAane, TE, 

1868 Newbatt, Benjamin, Esq., F.S.S., &c. 7, Vicarage-gardens, Campden-hill, TE 

1867 Newdigate, Lieut.-Col. Francis \V. (Coldstream Guards), Seymour-sb'cet, 

W. ; and Byrkleg-lvdge, yeednood Forest, Bnrton-upon-Trent. 

1856 Newman, Thomas Holdswmth, Esq. 9, Gt. Ciimherland-place, Eyde-park, W. 

1872 Newton, Wm., Esq. 1 1, Temple, E.C. 

1870 Nicholas, W., Esq. 31, Lansdo'cne^road, D dston, E. 

1870 i 69 oNicholl, Henry John, Esq. 16, Hgde-parh-jate, ir, 

1870 Nichols, James, Esq. 22, Laurence PountneyAane, E.C.; and The Mount,'* 

Kenley, Surrey, 

1865 I *Nichols, Ilobert C., Esq. 5, Sussex-phec, TT, 

1856 Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., D.c.L,, Chancellor of the University, Sydney, 26, 

i Devonshxr emplace, Portland^placc, TT'. 

1868 , Nicol, Geo. Wm., Esq. Care of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Co., , Loinbard-st.E.C. 

1866 Nicol, James D., Esq., M.p. \Z, Hydc-parkderracc, Cumherland-gate, W, 

1869 *Nicol, Robert, Esq. Refonn Club, S. W. ; and VTestminster^palace-hotel, * 8 . TT'. 
1868 I Nicol, Wm., Esq. 41, T^ictyna-sf., TV. ; and Fau'syde, Kcnneff, Kincardine, 

1871 ' Nicols, .Arthur Robert, Esq. 11, Chnrch^rotr, Hampstead, AL TTL 

1836 Nicolson, Vice-.Admiral Sir Frederick Wm. Erskine, Bart,, C.B, 15, TT’»7/iam- 
stveet, Loicndes-square, S. TV. 

1873 lyooNimmo, Rev. R,, r.a., r.n. MillAiouse, Grantchester, near Cambridge, and 

* Audacious,* Hull. 

1864 Nissen, H. A., Esq. Afark~lane, E.C, 

1858 Nix, John H., Esq, 77, Lombard'Strcct, E.C. 

1857 *NoIloth, Captain Matthew S., r.n. 13, North-terrace, Cambencell, S.E. ; 

and United Service Club, S. TTL 

1865 Norman, H. J,, Esq. 106, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

1872 Norris, Chailes, Esq. 124, Wo^xl-strcet, E.C. ; and Marischal-road, Lee, Kent. 

1860 Norris, Ilany, Esq. Colonial-office, S.V”. ; and 4, Little St. James' s-street, S. TT' 

1861 North, Alfred, Esq. 23, Lansdou'ne-crescent, Nottinj-hdl, TV. 

1865 i Northumberland, Algernon Geor^, Duke of. Northumberland-house, ^.TV. 

1862 Notman, Henry Wilkes, Esq. 7, Great MarVjoronjh-street, TV. 

1862 i 7 ioNourse, Henry, Esq. Conservative Club, S.W, 

\ 

1858 ^ ♦Oakeley, R. Banner, Esq, 13, Ryder-street, St. James's, IT". 

1872 Oates, Frank, Esq. Meuwxood-side, near Leeds,. 

1867 ‘ O’Brien, James, Esq. 109, Belgrave-road, Pimlico, S.W.; and Clare, Irchind. 
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List of FeHoics of the 


Ixx 


Tear of 

Election. 

1858 

1863 
1873 
1861 
1872 
1870 
1870 I 

1855 
1866 

1845 

1838 

1867 

1853 

1856 

1870 

1861 

1852 

1860 

1870 

1844 

1868 


Ogilvie, Edward D., Esq. Tulgillar, Clarence-river, New South Wales. Core 
of Messrs. Marryat and Sons, Laurence Fount ney-lane, E.C. 

Ogilry, Col. Thos., 23, Grafton-st., Piccadilly, W. ; and Ruthven, Forfarshire,}'. B. 
Older, W. Aug, Esq. Carrington-lodje, Eichmond. 

Oldershaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Warwick-sqnare, Beljrave-road, S. W. 
Oldfield, Captain Rudolphus, R.N. United Service Club, S. W. 

Oldham, Heniy, Esq., ii.D. 26, Finsbury-square, E.C. 

72o01dham, Robert \V., Esq. Lloyd's, E.C. 

Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Athenceum Club, S. W. 

Oliver, Captain S. P., 12th Brigade R..\. Care of Eev. W. Oliver, Bovinyer- 
rectory, Ongar, E'sex. 

♦Ommanney, Admiral Erasmus, C.B., F.R.S., F.K.A.s. 6, Talbot-square, ByJe- 
park, W. ; and United Service Club, S. BL 
*Ommanney, H. M., Esq. Blackheath, S.E. 

Oi-mathwaite, John Beim- Walsh, Lord. 28, Berheley-sqnare, W. 

Osborn, SirGeorge R., Bart, Travellers’ Club, S. W.; and Chicksand-priory , Beds. 
Osborn, Capt. Sherard, C.B., F.R.S. 6, Glo'ccester-terrace, W. ; Atheme’nn and 
Reform Clubs, S.W. ; and 38, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Osborn, Commander Noel, R.N. Junior United Service Club, S. IP. 

‘Osborne, Lieut. -Col. Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, Sahira, India, 
lyjoOswell, William Cotton, Esq. Groombridije, Kent. 

♦Ouvry-North, Rev. J. East Acton, Middlesex, W. 

‘Overbeck, M. the Chev. G. de. Hong-Kong. Care of Messrs. King and Co., 
65, Cornhill, E.C. 

‘Overstone, Samuel, Lord, m.a., m.r.i. 2, Carlton-gardens, S.W.; unci 
Wickham-park, Surrey. 

Owden, Thomas S., Esq. Mount-pleasant, Philip-lane, Tottenham. 


1873 

1853 

1868 

1870 

1865 

1870 

1862 ! 
1873 
1838 
1872 

1869 

1870 
1885 


Page, George Gordon, Esq,, c.E. 4, Ea'jmond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Pakington, Right Hon. Sir John Somerset, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 41, Eaton- 
square, S. W. ; and Westvood-park, Droitwich, Worcestershire. 

Paliologus, William Thomas, Esq. Care of Messrs. McGregor and Co., Charles- 
street, S. W. 

Palmer, F. J,, Esq., R.x, 8, Cullum-strcet, E.C. 

‘Palmer, Captain George, E.S. H.M.S. ‘Rosario,' Australia; and Cavers, 
Hawick, Roxburghshire, N.B. 

1740‘Palmer, John Linton, Esq., Surg. R.N. 40, Rock-park, Rockferry, Cheshire. 
Palmer, Rev, Jordan, m.a.,f.s.a., Chaplain toSt. Ann’s Royal Society. Streatham,S. 
Palmer, J. Horsley, Esq. Mulgravc-house, Fulham. 

‘Palmer, Samuel, Esq. 

Palmer, Joseph, E«q., B.A., &c. He7/s, Somerset. 

‘Palmer, T. G. A., Esq. 5, Paper-buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 

Pannel, Charles S., Esq. Walton-lodge, Torquay. 

‘Papengouth, Oswald C., Esq , C.E. Care of W. Hornibrook, Esq., 6, RegenTs- 
square, TP.C. * 
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XXI 


Year of 
El ectloo 

1870 

1863 

1864 
1849 

1833 

1866 

1862 

1830 

1830 

1872 

1872 

1859 

1867 
1837 

1871 
1863 

1868 
1858 

1872 
1847 

1853 

1872 

1863 

1863 

1853 

1860 
1872 

1858 

1868 

1863 

1859 
1853 

1865 

1860 
1865 

1859 


Pai'fitt, W. S., Enq., C.C. iluntcLidno. taic uf 2L s. F -i fit, V. '.S'. 

‘Pai-is, H.R.H. le Comte de. Claremont, 
i 75 oParish, Captain A. Bembndge, Isle of Wlfjht. 

♦Parish, Capt. John E., R.S. Army and Xavy Club, S. W, Care of 
JTessrs. Stilwell. 

♦Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H., f.r.s., &c. Quarry -house, St, Leonards-' n- 
Sea, 

Parker, Captain Francis G. S., 54th Pegiinent, F.G.S., A.i.e.E. Bu/ro/.^, 
Chatham, 

Parker, Robert Deane, Esq, B'-irham, Canterbury, 

Parkes, Sir Hany K.C.Tt., &c. Care of Kiny Co , 45, Pall-uviU, 3. IP, 
♦Parkyns, Mansfield, Esq., F.z.s. Arthur's Club, St. James’ s-street , S. W. ; O'ol 
b9, Priwee’s-sjuaie, Iniysic 'ter, ill 
♦Parry, Fiancis, Esq. Junior Atheioeum Club, 102, Pi'SC'iddly, 11’’. 

Parry, Edward, Esq. 284, Camdcn-roaiJ, .V. TP. 

Pasteur, Marc Henry, Esq, 38, Mimniuj-lane, E.C, 

I yboPaterson, John, Esq. 19 a, Culeman-street , City, E.C. 

Paton, .Andrew Esq. IL.B.Jf.’s Vice-Consul, Jlissolonghi, Greece, 
Patterson, J.ts. Wilson, Esq. Bosel'/wl, Waoerley, B-iUimore Co , U.S.A, 
Pattinson, J., Esq, 21, Bread-street, E.C. 

Paul, J. II., Esq., M.D. Cambencett-housr, Camhcni-ell, S. 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house, P.yde, Isle of Wijht. 

Paxton, Piobert Chas., Esq. 24, Staford-tcrrace, PhilUmore-yardens, H*. 
♦Paynter, William, Esq., f.r.a.s. 21, Beljrate-square, W. ; and Cambunc- 
house, F.ichmond, Surrey, S. W. 

Peacock, George, Esq. Starcross, near Exeter. 

Pears, Rev, .8. A., D.D., Head Master of Repton School. Repton, Derbyshire. 
lyyoPearse, Captain R. B., R.N. Il'^de-parh-street, IP. 

Pearson, Fred., Esq. 

♦Peckorer, .Alexander, Esq. Wisbeach. 

♦Peek, Henry William, Esq., M.p. Care of G. Thorpe, ES'j., 21, Eastcheap, E.C. 
♦Peel, C.apt. Franci.s. Dilston-house, Upper Norwood. 

Peel, Sir Robert, Bait., M.P. 4, Wlutehall-yardens, S.W.; and Eraytoit- 
jnanor, Tamicortk, 

♦Pender, John, Esq. 18, Arlington-street, IP. 

♦Pennant, Colonel S. S. Doughas. Penrhyn-castle, Bamjor, N.S. 

♦Penrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-castle, Bangor. 

Percy, Major-General the Hon. Lord Heni-y M. (Guards). 40, Eaton- 
S'juare, S. W. 

lySoPereira, Francisco E., Esq. Care of .Messrs. Richardson, 13, Pall-mall. 

Perkins, Fredeiick, Esq. Alayor of Southampton. 

Perkins, William, Esq. Rosario, Argentine Republic. Care of the Central 
Argentine Railway Co., Pahnerston-huildings, Old Broad-street. 

Perry, Sir Erskine, Member Indian Council. 36, Eaton-place, S. W. 

/2 


List of Fellows of the 


Ixxii 

Year of ■ 
Election. 

1865 

1859 
1862 
1862 
1857 

1860 
1800 
1871 

1866 

1867 

1851 
1862 
1860 
1865 
1873 
1857 

1859 

1860 

1854 
1869 
1871 
1871 
1871 ! 

1869 

1870 

1864 

1852 

1855 

1865 
1852 

1870 

1859 
1867 

1871 

1872 
1865 

1860 


Peny, Gerald R., Esq., British Consulate, Stockholm. 

Perry, Sir William, H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Venice. AVienaum Club, i?. IP. 
’Perry, WiUiam, Esq. 9, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton, X'.E. 

Peter, John, Esq. 12, Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 

’Peters, William, Esq. 

’Petherick, John, Esq. 48, Zancaster-rond, Westhourne-park, TP. 

1 790 Petrie, Major Martin, 97th R^ment. Hanoeer-lodje, Kensington-park, TF. 
Potter, G. Wm., Esq. Streatham-grore, S. 

Pharazyn, Robert, Esq. Wellington, Kew Zealand. Care of Messrs. Scale 
and Risers, 24, Mark-lane, E.C. 

Phayre, Maj.-Gen. Sir Arthur, C.B., K.C.S.I. E. India United Service Club, S.W. 
Phelps, William, Esq. IS, Montngue-place, Russell-sqimre, B'C. 

’Phen^, John Samuel, Esq., F.G.s. 5, Carllon-terrace, Oaklcy-street, IT'. 

Philip, George, Esq. 32, Fleet-street, E. C. 

Philipps, Edward B., Esq. 105, Onslow -square, S.W. 

Philipps, Sutherland R., Esq., si.D. E.cminster, Exeter. 

Phillimore, Captain Augustus, E.x. Hurley Manor-house, Great Marlo'X ; and 
United Service Club, S. TP. 

iBooPhillimore, Charles Bagot, Esq. Hurley Manor-house, Great Marlow; and 
India-office, S. TP. 

Phillimore, Wm. Brough, Esq,, late Capt. Grenadier Guards. 5, John-street^ 
Berkeley-square, TT^ 

Phillips, Major-General Sir B. Travell, United Service Club, S. TP. 

Phillips, Edwd. Aug., Esq. Chantry-lodge, 34, A’Jjcy-roaJ, St. John's-wood, N. TT'. 
Philpott, Edward P., Esq., M.D., n.D. Poole, Dorsetshire. 

Pickersgill, Wm. CunlifFe, Esq. Dlindon-hall, Bexley, Kent. 

Pierce, Josiah, Esq. 19, Hurley-street, TT'. 

Piggot, John, jun., Esq., F.S.A., &c. The Elms, Ulting, Maldon, Essex. 

Pigott, Robt. Turtle, Esq. Torrington-villas, Zee, Kent; and SS, Southampton- 
street. Strand, TP.C. 

’Pigou, F. A. P., Esq. Hartford, Kent. 
lb lo’Pike, Captain John W., e.n. United Service Club, S. TP. 

Pilkington, James, Esq. Blackburn. 

Pilkington, William, Esq. War-office. 

’Pim, Captain Bedford C. T., r,n. Belsize- square, Hampstead, N.W.; and 
Senior and Junior United Service Club, S. IP. 

Pimblett, James, Esq. Tatenhill, ^Burton-on- Trent. 

Pinney, Colonel William, 30, Berkeley-square, TP. 

Plant, Kathaniel, Esq. Hotel Exchange, Rio de Janeiro ; and He Montfort- 
house, Zeicester. 

Platt, Lieut.-Colonel Chas. Rowley. 4, Bolton-street, Piccadilly, TT'. 

Plaister, W. H., Esq., m.r.c S., &c. Tottenham, Middlesex. 

Player, John, Esq. 22 , Carpenter-road, Edghaston, Birmingham. 
t82oPlayfa:r,Lieut,-Col, Robert Lambert. H.B.M. Consul-General, Algiers. Care 
of Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 45, Pall-mall, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 

1866 

1856 
1870 
1855 
1866 
1835 
1860 

1870 

1857 

1863 

1871 

1864 
1868 

1867 

1861 


1862 

1864 

1859 

1868 

1864 

1864 

1870 

1873 

1868 

1869 

1852 

1869 

1860 


1872 


1868 

1865 
1855 

1866 

1868 

1861 

1852 


Plowden, Charles C., Esq. Belgrace-mansions, Groscenor-gardens, 3. 11'. 
*Plowes, John Henry, Esq. 39, Turk-terrace, Regent’ s-parh, TV”. 

Plunkett, Major-Gen. the Hon. Charles Dawson. United Sereke Club, 3. IF 
♦Pollexfen, Captain J. J. India. 

*Pollington, John Horace, Viscount. 8, Juhn-street, Beekeleg-sqvare, IV. 
*Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick G. B. 3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, IV. 
Pook, Captain John. 6, Colfe's-viUas, Leirisham-hiU, S.E. 

Poole, C. M., E-q., C.E. 8, Camhrklje-ter. uce, Xutting-kill, IV. 

Pope, Captain 4Vm. Agnew. Union Club, S. TV. 
l830*Porcher, Captain Edwin .V., U.x. 60, Chester-square, 3. TV. 

*Portal, TVm. liichd.. Esq., ai.A. Tonge-kouse, Louer Xorusood, 3. 

Portugal, Chevalier Joaquim de. 128, Leadenhall-strect, E.C. 

Potter, Archibald Gilchrist, Esq. Wucdham-lodge, Lavender-hill, Wandsuorth, 
S.W. 

Potter, TVni. H., Esq. Care of G. T. White, Esq., Kinrara, Tooting-Cvnimon. 
*Pouuden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Service Club, S. TV. ; and Broicns- 
wocd, Co. Wexford. 

Povah, Uev. John V., 11, EndslcigU-strcct , TV.C. 

*Powell, F. S., E-q. 1, Cambridge-sqtoire, Hgde-parh, TV. 

Power, E. lUwdon, Esq. lletired Li-t, Ceylon Civil .Service. Heijieood- 
lodge, Tenby, South TVKfes ; and Thatched-honse Club, 3. TT’'. 

Pownall, John Fish, Esq. 0'3, Russell-sqtoti'e, IV. C. 

1 840 Powys, The Hoii. C. J. F. 

Powys, The Hon. Leopold. 

*Piaaco, Reginald H., Esq. Frognal, Hampstead. 

Prentice, Edward, Esq. Care of Rev. H. Waller, The Vicarage, Leytonstone. 
Price, Chailes S., Esq. Bryn Benren, Xeath. 

Price, F. G. H., Esq, 1, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Price, James Glenie, Esq., Bai rister-at-Law, 14, Clement’s-inn, TV.C. 
Prichard, Iltudus Thomas, Esq. 29, Granvillc-park, Blackheath, 3.E. 

*Prickett, Rev. Thomas Willi am, ii.A., F.s.A. 11, Ltjpiatt-ter/'hice, Cheltenlunn ; 
and United University Club, Pall-mall Tl". 

Proctor, Samuel, Esq. (He.id Master, Boiough Schools, San Fernando, Trinidad). 
Care of E, H. Penney, Esp, 17, Lime-street, E.C. 
i85oPrideaux, Capt. W. F., BomUiy Staff Corps. Care of Messrs, King and Co., 
45, Pall-mall, S.W. 

•Pringle, A. Esq. Tair, Selkirk, N.B. 

•Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Peform Club, S, W. 

•Prinsep, Edw, Aug., Esq., B.C.S., Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjaub. 
Uinritsur. Care of Messrs. H. S, King and Co,, 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Pritchard, Lieut. -Col. Gordon Douglas. Bengal, 

•Prodgers, Edwin, Esq. The Rectory, Ayott St. Peters, Herts. 

Prout, John William, Esq., m.a., Barrister-at-Law. Athenaian Club, S.W,; 
and Neasdon, Middlesex, N, TF. 



Ixxiv 


List of Felloics of the 


Year of 

Election. 

1861 I Prjce-Joncs, John, Esq. Grote-park School, V,yexham. 

1S62 1 ‘Puget, Lieut.-Colonel J., 8 th Hussars. Longford, Ireland. 

1872 j Puleston, John H., Esq. 2, Palace-g ite, Kensmgton, H'. 

1360 l 86 oPuUer, Arthur Giles, Esq. Athenceum Club, S. IT. ; Arthur's Club, S.W.; and 
Youngshurg, ^yare. 

1872 ' Punsfer Wm.B.,Esq. \and'2,Grosvenor-vill’JS.iIertijn-road,Vi'andsv:orth,S.Vi\ 

1857 Purcell, Edward, Esq., LL.D. Vihitchurch, Munmrmth. 

18G9 Purdon, Lieut. George Frederic, n.s. 

1865 i *Pasey, Sidney E. Bouverie, Esq. 

1870 ! Pycroft, . 8 ir Thomas, K.C.S.T. 10, Kensington-gardens-tcrrace, Hyde-parh, VP, ' 

i 


1861 

1862 

1863 


Quin, Lord George. 15, Bcljrave-sgii jre, IP. 

Quin, John Thomas, Esq. Care of Mr. Lambson, Epsom, 

Quin, T. Francis, Esq. Bathurst-house, 418, Clapham-road, Clapham, S, 


1871 I 
1858 ' 
1869 ; 

1862 I 

1853 [ 

1870 I 
1867 

1871 
1871 I 
1870 
1873 
1866 
1866 
1867 

1867 
1869 

1868 
1866 
1869 


Radcliffe, Sir Joseph P., Bart. Caverswall-castle , Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
l 870 *Radbtock, Giaville Augustus, Lord. 30, Brynnston-square, H". 

Rae, Edward, Esq. Claujhton, near Birkenhead. 

*Rae, James, Esq. 32, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, H'. 

Rae, John, Esq., M.D., ll.d. 2, Addison-gardens-south, Holhnd-viUas-road . 
Kensington, TT. 

Raikes, Francis Esq. Junior Carlton Club, 

Raleigh, Rev. A., d.d. A/-riin-^o>(Sc>, Ilighbury-new-park, 

RaUi, Eustratius, Esq. 93, Lanenster-gate, TT. 

Ralli, Pandeli, Esq. 17, Beljravc-square, 5.11'. 

Ralston, W. R. ShedJen, Esq., m.a. British Museum, W.C. 

Rambaut, John, Esq., m.d. The Grange, Godstone, Surrey. 
iBBoRamsay, Alex., Esq. 45, Norland-square, Notting-hill, IV. 

♦Ramsay, Admiral G. United Service Cluh, S. TV. 

Ramsay, John, Esq. Isl ly, N.B, 

♦RamsJen, Richard, Esq., E.A. Camp-hill, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

Randell, Thora.rs, Esq. 1, Beddiff-paradc, Bristol. 

Rankin, IVilli.am, Esq. Tiernaleague, Carndonagh, Donegal. 

♦Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 

Rassam. Hormuzd, Esq., .\ssistant Political Resident, Aden. Ailsa-park-lodge, 
! Twickenham, S, 11'. 


1859 


1870 
1861 
1846 
1859 
1861 j 


Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, F.S, A. Athenaeum Club, S.W.; Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham , and Dozening College, Cambridge. 

Ratcliffe, Rev. Thomas, B.D., &c. 

iSqoRate, Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. 9, Smith Audley-street, W. 

Ravenshaw, E. C., Esq., S 1 .R.A.S. Oriental Club, W. ; and 36, Eaton-sq., H'. 
Ravenstein, Ernest G,, Esq. Alpha-cottage, Lorn-road, Brixton, 5.1V. 
Rawlimon, Sii' Christopher. Everleigh-house, Marlborough, Wilts; Manydoun- 
park, Basingstoke ; and United University Club, 5. IV. * 


Tear of . 
Election* 

1844 

1838 

1869 

1872 

1873 
1869 

1863 

1865 

1868 

1871 

1872 
1859 

1866 
1861 

1857 

1871 
1861 

1869 

1872 
1830 
1866 
1834 

1864 
1830 
1861 

1858 
1872 
1867 

1870 


1870 

1868 

1857 

1860 

1864 

1873 
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♦Rawlinson, Major-General Sir Henry C., K.O.B., D.O.L., f.r.s. Athenmnn 
Club,S.W.; and 21, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 

Rawson, His Excellency Rawson IVm., C.B., Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands. Barbadoes. 

Ray, Captain Alfred William. TTie Lodje, Brirton-otaJ, S.W . 

Ray, George H., Esq., M.D., Bengal. 14-, St. Jathes^s-sqw.'ire, TV'. 

Read, Frederick, Esq. 45, Leinster^square^ W. 

Read, Lieut. -Col. William Fitzwilliam, Jiininr United Service Clnh^ S'. TF. 
igooReade, W, Winwood, Esq. 13, Alfred-place., Bedfurd-square, ^^.C. 

Redhead, K. Milne, Esq. Springfield, Seedleg, Manchester ; Conservative Club, 
S. TT. ; and Junior Carlton Club, S. TV. 

*Redman, John B., Esq., C.E. 6, Westminster-chamhers, Victoria-street, S.^^ . 
Reed, Andrew Holmes, Esq. Earlsmead, Page-green, A, 

Rees-Philipps, Herbert, Esq. India-office, S.V\ 

Reeye, John, Esq. Conservative Club, 5'. TV. 

♦Rehden, George, Esq. 2, Great Toicer-street, E.C, 

*Reid, David, Esq. 95, Piccadilly, TV. 

Reid, Lestock R., Esq. Athenoeum Club, TT'. ; and 122, Westhournc- 
ierrace, TV. 

♦Reid, Robert, Esq., B.A., F.z.s. Iffley, Oxford. 
igroReilly, Anthony Adams, Esq. Belmont, Mullingar. 

♦Reiss, James, Esq. 7, Crom\cell-road-hoases, South Kensington, TT^ 

Remfry, Jno., Esq. St. Belods, Pengc, S.E. 

♦Rennie, Sir John, C.E., F.R.S., F.S.A. 

♦Rennie, John Keith, Esq., m.a. Camb. 56, Ghucester-terrace, Hyde-park, TV, 
♦Rennie, M. B., Esq., C.E, Care of James Bennie, Esq., 9, Motcomh-strcet, 
Belgrave-sqmre, S.W, 

Rennie, W., Esq. 6, Great Cumberland-place, TT”, 

♦Renwick, Lieutenant, R.E, 

Reuter, Julius, Baron de. Kensington-palace-gardcns, TV. 

Reynardson, Henry Birch, Esq. Advcell, near Tetsicorth, Oxfordshire. 

I igioReynolds, Wm, Hy., Esq. Care of Messrs. King Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Rhodes, Arthur John, Esq. 38, Ordnance-road, St. JohCs-wood, ARTT7 
Rice, Joseph Marcus, Esq., M.D. 17, Pieasant-strect, Worcester City, 
Mass., U.S. Care of Messrs, Hascltine, Lake, and Co., 8, Southampton- 
buildings, W.C. 

Rice, Wm., Esq. 2, Albert-villts, Evchjn-roaJ, Bkhmond, S. TT^, ; and Stanford's 
Geograph. Establishment, Charing-cross, S. TTR 
Richards, Alfred, Esq. Teickeshury-lodge, Forest-hill. 

Richards, Admiral George H., F.K.S., C.B. Admiralty, Whitehall, ^S'. TT,; and 
12, Westboume-terrace-rood. TV. 

Richards, Rev. George, d.d. Pelhum-vicarage, Buntingford. 

Richardson, F., Esq. Juniper-hall, Mickleham, Dorhing. 

Richardson, W, Brown, Esq. DarJaston-rectory, Wednesh‘'ry, Staffordshire. 


Ixxvi 


List of Fellows of the 


Tear of I - 
ElectKMi. 

1859 
1865 
1864 

1864 
1862 

1868 

1860 
1853 

1868 

1861 

1865 
1860 

1861 

1870 

1868 

1863 

1870 
1830 
1873 
1872 

1864 

1859 

1871 

1865 

1860 

1862 

1864 

1855 

1850 

1872 
1870 

1830 

1860 


Rickards, Edward Henry, Esq. 4, Connaught-place, Hyde-park, W. 
I930*Rideout, W. J., Esq. 51, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W, 

Ridley, F. H., Esq. 44, Alexandra-road, St. Jokn*s~rrood, N. H'l 
Ridley, George, Esq. 2, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 

*Rigby, Major-General Christopher Palmer. Oriental Club, ir. ; and 14, Mans- 
f eld-street, 

Riley, Captain Charles Henry. Junior United Service Club, S. W, 

Rintoul, Robert, Esq. Windham Club, S. IP. 

Ripon, Geo. Fredk. Sam., Marquis of, F.R.S. 1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. ; and 
Studley Royal, Ripon, 

♦Roberts, Charles W., Esq. Penrith-house, Ejfra-road, Brixton, S. IP. 

Roberts, Capt. E. Wynne. Junior Carlton Club, /S. IP. ; and 18, Great Cum- 
berland-street, Hyde-park, IP. 

Robertson, A. Stuart, Esq., M.D. Horuich, near Bolton, 
iqqoRobertson, D. Brooke, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul. Canton. Cate of Messrs. H. S. 
King and Co. 

♦Robertson, Graham Moore, Esq. 21, Cleveland-square, Hyde-park, IP. 
♦Robertson, Janies Xisbet, Esq. 23, Poickester-squarc. 

Robertson, Rev. J. S. S., ii.A., f.r..\.s. JJuncrub -castle, Bnncinb-pai >., 

Dunning, Perthshire, A'.B. 

Robertson, R. B., Esq. H.il.’s Legation, Yokohama, Japan. 

Robinson, Alfred, Esq. Mountjoy-house, Huddersfield. 

♦Robinson, 1 ice-.\dmiral Charles G. SA, Richmond-road, Wesiljourne-park, IP, 
Robinson, Capt. F. C. B., r.n-. Junior United Service Club, .S'. IP. 

Robinson, Heniy, Esq., m.i.c.f., f.o.s. 7, Westininster-chambers, S.W. 
Robinson, H. 0., E.sq. 6, South-street, Finsbury, E.C. 

1 950Robinson, Sir Hercules G. R., k.c.m.g. Governor of Neiv South IPct/cs. Messi s. 
Burnett, 17, Surrey-street, IP.C. 

Robinson, Rev. Heniy Mowld, m.a. Chigiccll, Essex. 

Robinson, J. R., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., LL.D., f.r.s.a. du Nord, Copenhagen, 
F.G.S. Edin. Membre Societe' Asiatique de Paiis, &c. South-terrace, Deu-sbury. 
Robinson, Mr. Serjeant. 9, Kiny’s-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. ; omf 43, Mecklcn- 
burgh-square, W.C. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Stephen, Bart. Arthur’s Club, S.W. ; and 
20, Park-lanCt W. 

Robinson, John, Esq, Care of E. Street, Esq,, 30, Coi'nliill, E,C. 

Robinson, Thomas i.. Esq., f.l.s, 9, Derwent-road, South Penge-park, 
Anerley, S.E. 

Robinson, Captain \A alter F,, K.X, 15, Montpellicr-vilhs, Brighton, 

Robinson, Wm., Esq. Colonial-office, S. W. 

RoMnson, Hon. W. C. F. (Governor of Prince Edward Island). Care of the 
Colonial-office. 

I96o^Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 29, Bcanfoi-t-gardens, S.IP. 

Surveyor-General, W. Australia. Care of Mrs. 
EUis Jen-oise, 7, Euston-place, Leamington. 
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Year oi 
fClection 

1863 

1872 

1861 

1863 

1866 

1871 

1834 


1872 

1868 

1861 

1857 

1870 

1864 

1870 

1867 

1868 
1864 
1862 
1839 
1864 
1872 

1862 

1868 

1863 

1856 

1861 

1861 

1860 

1858 

1869 

1830 

1830 


Rogers, John T., Esq. JRirer-hill, Seveiioaks. 

Rolleston, W. Vilett, Esq. 

Kollo, Lord. Bumcrieff-castle, Moffat, X.B. 

Ednn, il. Hermann von. 21, Kensmjtun-parTc-gardens, 

Rooke, Major W., R.A. Formosa, Lyminjton, Hants. 

Rooks, Geo. Arthur, Esq. 24, Lincoln s-inn-ff elds, W.C. 

•Rose, The Right Hon, Sir Geoi^e, F.R.S., ll.d. 4, Hyde-park-gardens, W. ; and 
25, Southampton-ouildings, Chancenj-lane, Tl'.C. 

Rose, H. Cooper, Esq., M.n. ILimpstead, X. Ill 
rgjoRose, Henry, Esq. 8, Porchester-square, Hyde-park, ALW. 

Rose, Jas. .Anderson, Esq. Watulsieorth, Surrey, iS. TIL ; and 11, Salishury- 
street, HLC. 

•Rose, Colonel Sir \Vm. .Anderson, Alderman, F.R.S.L. Carlton Club, /?. IT. ; 
63, Upper Thames-strcct, E.C.; and Upper Tooting, 8'. IT. 

Rose, The Right. Hon. Sir John. 18, Queen’ s-jatc, Hydc-parh, IT. 

Ross, B. R., Esq. Care of the IIndson->>aij Company, Ilndson.hiy-house, 1, Lime- 
street, F.C. 

Ross, Capt. Geo. Ernest Augustus (lung’s Own Light Inf, Militi.a^. Bryn-Ulben, 
Clapham-park, S. IT. 

Rossiter, Wm., Esq., f.R.a.S. Sonth London Working Men’s College, 91, Black- 
friars-road, S.E. 

Ross-Johnson, H. C., Esq. 7, Alhcmarle-strcet, IT. 

•Roundell, C. S., Esq. 63, Cromn-ell-road, South Kensington, S'. TT. 

Roupell, Robei't Priolo, Esq., M.A., Q.C. J 5, Albany, IT. 

I98o*Rous, Vice- -Admiral the lion. Heniy John. 13, Ilerhelcy-siinare, W, 

•Routh, E. J., Esq., M.A., F.R.S., f.R.a.S., &c, St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

•Row, .A. V. Nursing, Esq. Daha-garden, Vizagiipatam, Lndia. Care of 
King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, C.R., Lrte Chief Justice of Jamaica. 10, Queen Anne-street, 
Caiendish-square, W. 

•Rowlands, Percy J., Esq. Lndia-office, S. IT. 

Rowley, Captain C., r.n. 33, Cadogan-place, S. W. 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq, Blackheath, S.E. 

•Rumbold, Charles James .Augustus, Esq. Downing College, Cambridge ; and b, 
P ercival-terrace, Brighton. 

Rumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 

Rumley, Major-General Randall, Vice-President Council of Military Education, 
16, Eat on-terrace, Eaton-square, S. IT. 
iggo^Russell, Lord Arthur John Edw.ard, M.p. 10, South Audley-street, W, 

Russell, George, E-q., M.A. Tieirfield, Snulhfields, Wandsworth; and 16, Old 
Change, St. Paul’s, E.C. 

•Russell, Jesse AA’atts, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Russell, John, Earl, F.R.s. 37, Chesham-place, S.W. ; Pembroke-lodge, 
Richmond, S. IT. ; Endsleigh-house, Devonshire ; and Gart-housc, near 
Callander, N. B. 



Ixxviii 


List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
Election 

I860 

1860 

1857 

1864 


1868 

1852 

1869 

1857 

1867 

1862 

1863 

1867 

1868 
1873 

1869 

1845 

1863 
1861 
1861 
1867 
1872 
1862 

1870 

1860 

1869 

1860 

1852 

1866 

1864 
1863 

1871 


Russell, IVm. Howard, Esq., ll.d. Carlton Club, S. H'. 

Rutherford, Johu, Esq. 2, Caoendish-place, Cavendish-square, W. 

*Ryder, Admiral Alfred P. ZT.S. Clah,S.W.; and Launde-ahhey, Vppinyhani. 
Ryder, G., Esq. 10, £inf s-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. 


Sabben, J. T., Esq., M.D., XoHhuinberltnd-hoiase, Stobe XeKviqion, X. 

Sabine, Eieut.-General Sir Edw., K.C.B., R.A., Pres. R.s., f.R.a.s., &c. &c. 13, 

Ashley-place, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. IT. ; and Woolieich, S.E. 
toooSt. Clair, Alexander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Jassy, Moldavia. Care of 
Messrs. H, S. Kinj and Co., Cornhill. 

St. David's, Right Rev. Comiop Thirlwall, Bishop of. Abergwlly-palace , 
Carmarthen. 

St. John, Lieut. Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, r.e. Xational Club, S. TV. 

St. John, Spenser, Esq., British Leg.ation Charge d'Affaires, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
Care of J. A. St. John, Esq,, 44, St. John*s-icood-t.:r,, St. JohrCs-uood, N.W. 

Sale, Lieut. M. T., r.e. 

Salkeld, Colonel J. C. (H.M.I. Forces). 29, St. James' s-street, S.W. 

Salles, J, de. Esq. 56, Stanhope-gardens, South Kensington, 11'. 

Salmon, Charles Spencer, Esq, 35, Weymouth-street, 11'. 

•Salmoud, Robert, Esq. Eeform Club, S.W. ; 14, Woodside-crescent, Glasgow ; 
and Rankinston, Patna, Ayr. 

■•Salomons, Alderman Sir David, Bart., M.P., r.R.s., f.R.a.s. 26, Great 
Cumberland-placc, HyJe-pnrk, B’. ; and Bioom-hilt, near Tunbridge-vells. 
20 l 0 '*Salt, Henry, Esq. Egremmt, Bournemouth. 

Salting, IVilliara Severin, Es.). 6, G.oseenor-gardens, S.B'. 

*Sandbach, 1\ m. Robertson, Esq. 10, Prince' s-gate, Hyde-park, S. 11', 

Sandeman, David George, Esq., Cambridge-house, Piccadilly, W. 

Sandhurst, General Lord, G.C.B., G.c.s.i. Royal-hospital, Kihnainham, Dublin. 

Sanford, Major Henry Ayshford. 29, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. ; 
and Xynehead-court, Wellington, Somerset. 

Sanford, W. Ayshford, Esq., F.R.S. 66, Pall-mall; and Xynehcad-court, Wel- 
lington, Somerset. 

Sarel, Lieut.-Colonel H. A., 17th L.ancer 5 . Army and Xaey Club, S.W. ; and 
ShaTvjhae. 

Sarll, John, Esq. Beanvoir-housc, 34, Englefield-ro td, X. 

Sartoris, Allied, Esq. Abbottswood, Sto’c-on-the-Wold. 

2 O 20 Sanmarez, Captain Thomas, R.N, The Kirs, Jersey. 

Saunders, James Ebenezer, Esq., F.L.S., P.G.S., F.R.a.s. 9, Finsbury-circus ; and 
Granville-park, Bluckheath, S.E. 

Saurin, Admiral E. Prince’ s-gate, S. IT. 

Saw) er. Col. Charles, 6th Dingoon Guards. 50,Sussea:-sg., Keinp-toicn, Brighton. 

Schalch, Ernest A. C., Esq. Care of Miss Clendining, 20, Milton-street, Dorset- 
square, X. 11'. ; and 11 , King's-Bench-’ratk, E.C. 

Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Prince’ s-gate, S. IE. 


1861 
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Year of 
Electioa. 

1870 

1872 
1866 
1866 

1859 
1681 
1868 
1863 

1873 
1861 
1867 

1869 

1865 
1858 
1853 

1870 
1872 

1867 

1872 
1858 

1853 

1854 

1860 
1856 

1873 

1866 
1861 

1869 
1862 

1861 

1870 

1870 

1846 

1868 
1867 
1861 

1867 


Scobell, Sandford Geo. T., Esq. 

Scott, Abraham, Esq. 5, L ingford-place, St. John s-vood, K. >15 
Scott, Adam, Esq. 8, M’arv:ick-r<nd-wcst, Matl'-ride, 11'. 

Scott, -Arthur, Esq. Rotherfield-park, Alton, ILmts ; Travellers’ Club, S.Vf'. 
loqoScott, Lord Henry. 3, Tilney'Street, Park-lane, TT. 

*Scott, Hercules, Esq. Brothertm, near Hunt rose, X.B. 

Scott, William Cumin, Esq. Hayfield-house, BlacJ:heath-parh, S.E. 

Scovell, George, Esq. 34, Groscenor-placc, 115 
Searight, Hugh Ford, Esq. 2, Devomh're-vllljs, Surbiton. 

Searight, James, Esq. 80, Lancaster-ijutc, IE. 

Seaton, Colonel the Right Hon. Loid. JO.l, Albany, 115 
Sedgwick, Jno. Bell, Esq. 1, St. Andrcu’s-pl 'CC, Regent' s-park, A5115 
Sercombe, Edwin, Esq. 49, Brook-street, Grosienor-sqnare, 115 
♦Serocold, Charles P., Esq. Breaery, Liquorpond-strect, E.C. 
loqoSevin, Charles, Esq. 155, Fenchnreh-street, E.C. 

Sewell, Edward, Esq., m.a. Bkley, Yorkshire, 

Sewell, Stephen A., Esq. Beig itc, Surrey. 

Seymour, Alfred, Esq., m.p. 47, Eaton-sguare, S', 115 
*Seymour, Admiral F. Beauchamp, c.u. Admiralty, Vi'kitelioll, S'. 115 
Seymour, George, Esq. 54, Lime-street, E.C. 

♦Seymour, Henry Danby, Esq. Athemeum Club, S.]V. ; Knoyle-house, Hindun, 
Wilts. 

♦Shadwell, Admiral Charles F. A., C.D., F.ii.s. Meadoe-hank, Mell.sham, H'rts. 
♦Shadwell, Lieut. -Colonel Lawience. 

♦Share, Stall Comm.mder James Masteis, P..X. The Willoics, Wyke Regis, 
Weymouth, Dorset. 

7050*3haip, Colin Kimber, Esq. The Terrace, CUtphaoi-common, Surrey, 

Sharp, Henry T., Esq. 10'2, Riccadilly, 115 
♦Sharpe, William John, Esq. 1, Vktoria-street, Westminster, S.W.; and 
Roricood, Surrey, S.E, 

Shaw, James V., Esq. The Elms, Tuichenham, 115 

♦Shaw, John, Esq. Finegand, Otago, Ne^e Zealand. Care of John Morrison, Esq., 
Neic Zealand Government A jency, 7, W€stminster.chamhcrs, Tictoria-st., S. H’. 
Shaw, John R.ilph, Esq. Arroiee-quirk, Rirkenhead. 

♦Shaw, Robert B., Esq. (British Joint Commissioner) Ladak, Punjab, East 
Indies. Care of R, F. Ifick-i, Esq., Uigh-hoitir, Kenton, near E.ceter. 
♦Shearme, Edward, Esq. Junior Athenaeum Club, 115 
ShelBeld, George A. F. C., Earl of, F.R.S. 20, Furtland-place, IT. ; and Sheffield- 
park, Sussex. 

♦Shelley, Captain G. Ernest. 32, Chesham-place , 115 
2o6oShenstone, Fredk. Smith, Esq, Sution-halt, Rarcombe, Levees. 

Shephard, Chas. Douglas, Esq., Surgeon R.N. Plantation-house, near Cheadlc. 
Staffordshire, 

Shepherd, Chas. Wm., Esq., F.z.s. Trottersoliffe, Maidstone. 
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Year of 
SlectioD. 

I860 

1863 

1857 

1859 

1858 

1868 

1871 
1873 

1872 
1856 

1869 

1871 j 

1870 

1865 

1859 

1859 

1860 
1853 

1848 

1866 
1864 
1862 
1863 
1866 

1858 

1872 
1866 
1863 

1871 

1870 

1861 

1861 


1872 


Sheridan, H. Brinsley, Esq. JWtc City Club, H.O, 

Sheridan, Kichaid B., Esq., M.p. 48, Grosvenor-place, 11'. 

Sherrin, Joseph Samuel, Esq., LI..D., ph.dr. Leyton-house, Leyton-crescent, 
Kentisti-tovcn, N.W. 

*Sherwill, Lient.-Col. W. S., f.g.S. Perth, Li.B. 

♦Shipley, Conway M., Esq. Ttcyford iloors, Winchester ; and Army and Wary 
Club, S. W. 

Shirley, Lionel H., Esq., C.E., &c. Windham Club, S. 11'. ; and 9, Queen’ s-jnte- 
terrace, S. W. 

♦Shoolbred, James, Esq. ,"8, L-mcuster-y,ite, Hyde-park, 11' 

207oShort, Robert, E.sq., 42, Hill, nai ten-road, Camden-, oud, X. 

♦Shuter, William, Esq. 66, Belstze-park-gurdens, ILacerstuck-hill, X'. 11'. 

Shuttleworth, Sir J. P. Kay, Bart. 3, Victoria-street, S.W. ; and Gatethorp- 
hall, Burnley, Lancashire. 

Silk, George Chas., Esq. The 1 tea, 'aye, Kensington, 11'. 

♦Sills, Wm. Bernard, Esq. 19, Beaufort-yai-dens, IB. 

Silva, Emanuel, Esq. 8, Sheen Vilhs, Park-road, Pdehmond, S. B'. 

♦Silva, Fredeiic, Esq, 12, Cleeclnnd-square, Baysieater, IT. 

Silver, the Lev. tied., M.A., F.P..A.S. Xurton-rectory, Market Drayton, Salop. 

♦Silver, Stephen \\ m., Esq. 66, Coi'nhill, E.C. ; and Xorieood-lodye, Lever 
Xoncood, S.E, 

Sim, John Coysgame, Esq. Coomhe-ieood, Kingston, Surrey. 

2o8o.Simmons, Edward R., Esq., Barnster-at-l.aw. XeeiU-house, Belgravc-tcrrace, 
Brighton. 

♦Simmons, Lieiit.-General Sir John L. .K., r.e., K.C.n. Lieut-Goeernor Loyal 
Military Academy, Woolmch, S.E. 

Simons, Henry M., Esq. Tyersalt-crescent, Wood-road, Sydenham-hill, S.E. 

Simpson, Frank, Esq. 17, Whitehall-place, iS, B'. 

Simpson, Heniy Biidgeman, Esq. 44, Upper G rosvenor-street, IT. 

♦Simpson, IVilham, Esq. 64, Lincoln s-inn-fields, W.C. 

•Sims, Richaid Pioctor, Esq., c.E. Matubar-hill, Bombay. Care of Messrs. 
H. S. King and Co. , J J 

Skelmeisdale, Edward, Lord, Lathom-park, Ormskirk, Lancashire. 


Skilbeck, A. Jos., Esq. 202, Upper Thanies-strect, E.C. 

Skinner, John E. H., Esq. 3, Dr. Johnson’s-biiildings, Temple, E.C. 

2090Skrine, Henry D., Esq. Warleigh-manor, near Bath. 

Slade, Henry, Esq., Staff-Surgeon, p..s. Army and Xavy Club, S.W., and 
Loyal Western Yacht Club, Plymouth. 

Sladen, Major E. B. (Polit. Agent at the Court of H.M. the King of Burmah). 

tare of Messi's. Grindlay and Co., 55, Purliament-sti-eet, S'. IT. 

Sladen, Rev. Edward Henry Mainwaring. The Goie, Bournemouth. 

Sligo, G. J. Browne, JIarquis of. 14, Uansfield-street, IT. ; and Westport, 
County Mayo. 


^.male, John, Esq. Chief Justice, Hong-Kong. Care of Clements Smale, Esq., 
4b, } ork-tcrrace, Legent’s-park, X. IT. 
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Tear of ' 
Election. 

1865 I 
1871 
1860 
1871 

1857 j 

1866 , 
1859 i 
1865 

1871 
1873 
1861 
1853 
1861 
1868 

1837 

1841 

1859 

1837 

1859 

1869 

1869 

1837 

1850 

1872 
1865 
1839 


1862 


1855 

1860 

I860 

1869 

1872 
1865 

1870 

1873 
1870 
1867 
1863 

1855 


Smedley, Joseph V., Esq., m.a. Oxford and Camhridje Clnh, S. TT. 

Smetham, John Osborne, Esq. Kiruj’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

♦Smith, Augustus Henrv, Esq. Flexford-house, Giiildfurd. 

Smith, Major C. B. Euan. 14, St. James’ s-square, S.W. Care of King and 
Co., ConihiU, F.C. 

2 Ioo*Smith-Bosanquet, Horace, Esq. Broxboume-hnry, Iloddesdon. 

Smith, Drummond Spencer-, Esq. 7, Munnt-street, Berkeley -square, TV, 
Smith, Edward, Esq. Windham Chd), 

Smith, Guildford, Esq. 63, Charing-cross, S.W. 

Smith, Geo. Fereday, Esq., M.A., J.P., &c. Grorehurst, Tunbridge -Kells. 

Smith, Grilliths, Esq. The Grove, IBghgate, X. 

Smith, Jervoise, Esq. 47, Belgrare-square, S. W 

Smith, John Henry, Esq. 1, Lombard-st., E.C. ; and Burley, Croydon, Surrey. 
♦Smith, Joseph Ti-arera, Esq. 25, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

♦Smith, Major Robert JI., r..E., Director of the Telegraphic Establishment in 
Persia. Teheran. 

2 iioSmith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guards. 

♦Smith, Thomas, Esq. 

♦Smith, \V. Castle, Es^j. 1, Gloucester-tcrrace, B.egent’ s-park, A'.Tl'. 

Smith, Wm. Gregory, Esq. Hudson-bay Company, 1, Lune-strect, E.C. 

Smith, William Henry, Esq., SI.P. 1, Hyde-park-strcet , H'. 

Smyth, Colonel Edmund. Welton-le-Wold, South Lincolnshire. 

♦Smyth, Warington, Esq., F.R.S. 92, Lnverness-terrace, TT. 

♦Smyth, Rear-Admiial William. Care of Messrs. Child and Co., Temple-bar, 
♦Smythe, Colonel William J., R.A., F.E.S. 

Snooke, William, Esq. 20, Xorthampton-parh, Canonbury, X. 

2 l 20 ^Solomons, Hon. Geoige. Jamaica. 

♦Somers, Charles, Earl, 33, Prinoe’s-gate, S. TT. ; Eastnor-castle, Hereford- 
shire ; and The Priory, Eeigate, Surrey. 

Somerset, Capt. Leveson E. H., R.X. Care of Messrs. Chard, 3, ClifforcTs-inn, 
Fleet-street, E. C. 

Sopwith, Thos., Esq., 3I.a.,c.e., f.r.s. 103, Ticfon'a-sfivet, TTesfminsfer, S'. TT'. 
♦Southey, James Lowther, Esq. Care of Messrs. Stilurcll, Arundell-street, Strand. 
Southesk, The Right Hon. James Carnegie, Earl of. 73, Portlind-place, TT. 
Southwell, Thomas Arthur Joseph, Viscount, Windham Club, S. TT 
Spalding, Captain H,, 104th Regiment. Xaval and Military Club, Piccadilly. 
Spalding, Samuel, Esq. 7, Upper Park-road, South Hampstead, A’. TT. 

Sparks, J. Hyde, Esq. Conservative Club, S. TT'. 

JiqoSpence, Jas. JIudie, Esq. Erlington-house, Whalley-range, Manchester, 
Spencer, Admiral the Hon. J. TV. S. 5, Portman-street, TT. 

Spicer, Edward, Esq. 19, Xew Bridge-street, E.C. 

Spickemell, Dr. Geo. E., Principal of Eastman’s Royal Naval Establishment. 
Eastern-parade, Southsea. 

♦Spottiswoode, William, Esq., F.R.S. 50, Grosvenor-place, S. TT'. 



List of Fellows of the 


Ixxxii 

Tear of I - 
JClectkm.[ 

1859 j 

1866 

1871 j 

1859 j 

1853 

1855 

1860 
7856 

1870 

1872 

1869 
1863 

1867 

1871 

1870 

1856 
1863 

1868 

1869 

1867 

1868 

1871 

1870 

1872 


1830 

1870 

1869 

1857 


1868 

1866 

1869 


*Spratt, Rear-Admiral Thos. A. B., C.B., F.R.S. Cl'U-e-lodge, Xeiill-purk, Ttm- 
bridge-welk, Kent. 

Spruce, Richard, Esq., PH.DR. Weliiii n, Castle Howard, York. 

Square, William, Esq., F.R.c.s. 22, Portland-sguare, Plymouth. 

Stafford, Edward W., Esq. Colonial Secietary of New Zealand. Care of Mr. 
J. S. Tytler, 19, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 

Stanford, Edward, Esq. 6, Charing -cross, S. W, 
jiqoStanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pres. Soc. of Antiquaries, P.R.S. 3, Grosvenor- 
place-houses, Grosvenor-place, S. W. ; and Cherening, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

♦Stanhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. Cannon-hall, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Stanley, Edmund Hill, Esq. Leicester-house, Gipsy-hill, Xorwood, S.E. 

Stanley, Lieut. Henry, R.N. Admiralty Survey, Melbourne. Care of Capt dn 
J, E. Eavis, R.N. 

♦Stanley Walmsloy, Esq., c.E. Care of Messrs. Cutbill, Son, and Delutigo, 
103, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Stanton, Chailes Holbrow, E.-q. I, Mitre-court-buildings, Inner Temple, E.C. 

Stanton, George, Esq. Colon-hill, Shrewsbury ; and Conservative Club, S, W. 

Stanton, Henry, E^q. 1, River-street, Myddelton-square, W.C. 

Stark, Wm. Emery, Esq. Chancellor-villa, Park-road, TTesl Dulwich, S.E, 

Starling, Joseph, Esq. Doresford-lodge, Dyke-road, Brighton, 

2 i 5 oStatham, John Lee, Esq. 60, Wimpole-street, IV'’. 

♦Staveley, Miles, Esq, Old Sleningford-hall, Ripon, 

Staveley, Major-Gen. Sir Charles, K.c.B. Government-house, Devonport ; and 
United Service Club, 5. W. 

Stebbing, Edward Charles, E-q. Xational Debt Office, 19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
and The Aspens, Sunbury, 

Steel, Capt. J. P., r.e. Junior United Senice Club, S.W. Care of Messrs. 
Grindlay and Co., 55, Parliatnent-street, S. W. 

Steel, B illiam Strang, Esq. Care of Alessrs. Houstoun, Steel, and Co., 3, East 
India-avenue, E.C. 

Stein, Hon. Robert. Poit Louis, Mauritius. Care of Robt. McKerrell, Esq., 
45, Invemess-terface, W. 

Steniiing, Charle.s, Esq, 3, Upper Hamilton-tcrrace, N. W. 

Stephani, Albert, Esq. (Kt. of Bederkesa), LL.D., PH.D., Secietary to Chamber of 
Commerce and Industiy for Silesia. Troppau, Silesia. Care of the Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate, 29, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 

♦Stephen, Sir George. Melbourne. Care of Mr. H. W. Ravenscroft, 7, Gray’s- 
inn-square, W.C. 

2l6o*;otephens, Thomas B^all, Esq, Hoi-th-villa, Regenfs-park, X.W. 

Stephenson, B. Charles, Esq. 12, Bolton-row, Mayfair, W. 

Stephenson, Sir R. Macdonald, C.E. 12, Lancaster-gate, W. ; and East-cottage, 
Worthing^ 

Stephenson, Henry P., Esq. 8, St. Mary •axe^ E.C, 

Stepney, A. K. Cowell, Esq. 6, St. George' s~place, Knightshridge, S'. W. 

Steuart, Colonel T. R., Bombay Armj, Esgair, Machynlleth, Wales. 
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Year of i 
Election. 

1855 

1841 

1869 

1873 

1871 
1866 

1860 

1869 

1872 

1870 
1860 
1863 

1863 
1860 
1845 

1868 

1867 
1870 

1868 
1866 
1861 

1858 

1864 
1860 
1868 

1865 
1853 

1853 

1858 

1853 

1859 

1873 
1861 

1866 
1872 


Stevens, Henry, Esq., f.s.a, 4, Trafalgar-sqnare, lE.C. 

Stevenson, Thomas, Esq., F.s.A. 37, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 

Stewart, Capt. C. E., I.A. (Bengal Staff Corps). 14, Sussex-gdns,, Hyde-parh, TE. 
Stewart, Admiral IVm. Houston, C.B. 53, 'Warwick-squarey S'. IF., and Adnv~ 
ralty, S, IF. 

2i70*Stewart, Captain Herbert, 37th R^ment. Care of Lei' . E. Steiearty Spanhof, 
near Winchester. 

Stewai't, Rev. Dr. James. LocedalCy AUcCy South Africa. Care of Lohert 
Young, Esq., Offices of the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

*SteVart, Jlajor J. H. M. Shaw, Royal Madras Engineers. 

Stewart, J. L., Esq., M.D., Forest Depaitment, India. C'.ueof Mr. Xutf, StronJ. 
Stewart, Wm., Esq., M.D. Paraguay ; and Galashiels, X.B. 

Stilwell, Henry, Esq., M.n. .}foarcrofi, Tlillington, Uxbridge. 

Stirling, Capt. Frederick H., R.y. II.M.S. ^Hcrof and United Sen'ice Club, S. IF. 

Stirling, Sir Walter, 36, Portman-square, IF 

Stock, Thomas Osborne, Esq., M.r. 44, Easthournc-tcrrace, TF. 

Stocker, Jolm Palmer, Esq. 93, Oxfordderrace, Hyde-park, TF. 

2i8o*Stokes, Rear-Admiral John Lort. United Seixice Club, S. TF. ; and Scotchuell, 
Haverfordicest, Wales. 

Stone, David H., Esq., .■Mderman. Sydenham-hill, S.E, 

♦Story, Edwin, Esq., if.A. 

Stoton, William 0., E<q, p/nior Carlton Club, S'. IF. 

Stovin, Rev. Charles F, 8, Grosvcnor^m-msions, Vioforia-street, S. TF. 

Strachey, Major-Geneial Richaid, R.E., c.s.l., F.R.3, Indxa-office, S'. TF. 

Strange, Lieut. -Col. Alexander, F.R.S. India Store Depaitment, Behedcre- 
road, Lambeth, S.E. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Grosvenor^squarc, W. 
Straton, Rev. N, D. J. Kirkhy-icharf, Tadcasier. 

Strickland, Edward, Esq., C.B., Commissary-General. Halifax, Xova Scotia. 
2r9o*Strode, Alf. Rowland Chetham, Esq. Dnn€din,Otago, New Zealand. CaiC of 
J, G, Cooke, Esq. 

Strong, F. K., Esq., K.H. Hamburg, Germany. Care of Alfred Strong, Esq.. 
Junior Athenceum Club, Pkcaddly, W. 

Strousherg, Dr. Bethel Henry, 70, Wilhehn-strassc, Berlin. Care of Messrs. 

Asher and Co., Bcdford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 

Strutt, George H., Esq., P,R.A.S. Bridge-hill, Belper. 

Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold, F R.A.S, Boyal Mail Steam Packet CoinpiiKy^ 
Southampton. 

•Strzeleoki, Count P. E. de, C.B., F,R.s. 23, Savile-row, W. 

Stuart, Lieut.-Col, J. F, D, Crichton. 25, Wilton-crescent, Belgrave-sq., iS-TF. 
Stuart, Lieut.-Gen. Charles. 5, Granville-place, Portman-square, TF. 

Stuai-t, Right Hon, Sir John. Loch Carron, Eoss-shire; and 5, Queen's-gate, 
Hyde-park, TT^. 

Stuart, Major Robert. Janina, Albania. 

2 20oSturt, Henry, Esq., jun. 27, Gordon^sguare, W.C. 
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Year of 
Election* 1 

1872 

1858 

I 

1857 i 

1865 I 
1809 ; 
1862 
3862 I 
1861 ' 

1869 
1869 ' 
1871 ' 
1871 ' 
3857 
1836 : 

1862 I 

1863 j 

i 

1871 

1864 j 
1852 I 

1852 

1859 

1866 

1864 
1857 
1867 
1861 
1861 

1869 

1865 

1865 

1873 
1863 

1870 
1867 

1854 

1871 


Styan, Arthur, Esq., F.s.A. 28, Xorfolk-crescent, H>jdc-pai% TT. 

Sudeley, Charles G.Hanbury Tracy, Loid. h, Bolton-rov:, TV.; and Toddington^ 
near Broadv:ayy Worcester. 

Sulivan, Rear-Admiral Sir Bartholomew J., R.X., K.C.B. 

Sullivan, Captain T. W., C.B., R.x. Kimpton^ Welicyn^ Herts. 

Summerhaves, William, Esq., M.D. Upper St. Giles's^ Xoricich. 

Surridge, Rev. Heni-y Aithur Dillon, m.a. 21, Betners-street, W. 

Surtees, Colonel Charles Freville. Chalcott~house, Long Ditton, Surrey. 
•Sutherland, George Granville William, Duke of, f.r.s. Staff ord-house, St, 

James' s-palace, W. 

Sutherland, Robert, Esq. Egham-rise, Surrey. 

22 roSutherland, Thomas, Esq. 

Sutton, W. P., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 42, High-street, Ilfracombe, Korth Deion. 
Swan, Major Pei cival. W-X, Piccadilly, ir. 

Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

•SwinbuiTie, Rear-Admiral CharDs H. HolmcieooJ, Henley-on-Thames. 
•Swinburne, Commr. Sir John, Bart., R.N. 9, Queen-sguare, Westminster, S. TT'. ; 
and Capheaton, Neiccastle-on-Tyne. 

Swinhoe, R., Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Taiwan. Care of 3Ir. Charles ArkelU 
14, Trinity-square, Tower-hUl, E.C. 

Syme, Heniy, Esq, 60, Palace-gardcns-tcrrace, Cmpden-hill, W, 

Symonds, F., Esq., m.d. Beaumoni-street, Oxford. 

•Synge, Colonel Millington H., r.e. AkercUff, Aherstohe, Hants. 

222 oTagart, Courtenay, Esq. Bijchleaze Point. Burdham Doum, near Bristol 
Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, TT, 

Taiiitor, Edward C,, Esq. (Imperial Chinese Customs). China. Care of II. C. 

Batchelor, Esq., 2, King William-street, E.C. 

Tait, P. M., Esq. Oriental Club, TT, 

•Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-st reel, TT’. 

Talbot, Right Hon. Richard Gilbert. BaUinclea, Kingstoicn, Count<j Dublin. 
Talbot de Malahide, James Talbot, Loid, f.r.s. Malahide Castle, Co. Dublin. 
Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, i.n. 6, Lawn-terrace, Blachheath, S.E. 

Taylor, George X., Esq. A'ational Bank, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Tiiylor, H. L., Esq. Refmm Club, and 23, PhiUimorc-gardens, 

Kensington, TV'. 

223 oTaylor, Rev. Jas, Hudson, 6, Pyrlund-road, Kewington-green, N. 

Taylor, Jas. Banks, E&q. Thateked-house Club, St. James's, jS'.TT”. 

Taylor, John, Esq. Grena-Iodge, Bichmond. 

*T.aylov, John Fenton, Esq. 20, A'ew-sfreet. Spring-gardens, S.W. 

♦T.aylor, John Geo.ge, Esq. H.B.M. Consul in Kurdistan, Diarbekir. Care of 
Messrs. O'Brien and Co., 43, Parliament-street, .?.1F. 

♦T.aylor, John Stopford, Esq., M.D. 1, Spriiujfield, St. Anne-street, Liverpool. 
♦Taylor, John, Esq. The Rocks, Bath; and Booth-hall, Blackley, Lancashiic. 
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Taylor, ^lajor-Gen. R, C. H., c.ii. 16, E'ltoii-plice^ ‘S', IV. ; and Carlton 
Clnb, S. W, 

Taylor, Wm. Richaid, }lsq., Deputy-Commissary. 

Teede, Chas., Esq. 30, Canonhuru-park-sonth, X, 

224 oTegg, William, Ksq. 13, Donjhttj-^t> eet, Mcchlcnhurgh-sqnare ^ IV.C. 

Temple, Sir Richard, K.c.S.l. 

Templeton, John, Esq. 24, BnJje-ro’r^ E. C, 

Tennant, Professor James. 149, Stnmd^ IV.C, 

Terrero, Maximo, Esq. (Consul-General for Republic of Paraguay.) 88 , Bch’r.e^ 
park-gardcnSy N. IV, 

Teschemacher, Edward FretE, Esq. 1 , nijhbnry-piarh-north^ X, 

*Thatcher, Colonel E.i.c. 

Thomas, G., Esq. 

Thom.is, Henry Hanington, Esq. 8 , Ciiuden-a-cscenf, llith. 

Thomas, J. R., l^q., Stall' Assist. Siirg, Castle-hill^ Fii>h(jnanl^ rembroleshlre. 
225 oThomas, James Lewis, Esq., W.a-oflice, Horse Guaids. 26, Gloiicester-strect^ 
Waridch-sqnarc^ S. IV. ; and Thatched Ibj'ibC Clah^ St. James' s-street., S. IV. 

Thomas, John Hen wood. Esq. East India Dept.. Custom-honsc, E.C. 

Thomas, Wni. Nicholas, Esq., n.N', Care of Thos, X. Thomas^ Esq., 8 , AAa'- 
andra-placCf Mutlcy^ Pbjmonth. 

Thompson, Lieut.-Col. George, C.E., Cordoba, Argentine Confedewtion. Care of 
Messrs. Farlanc, Graham, and Co., Buenos Ayres; Messrs. Lumh, Wanhlyn, 
and Co., 10, Anyel-conrt, Throymorton-strcet , E.C. 

*Thompson, Henry Yates, Esq. Vicc-reyal Lodge, Dublin; 2, Cleeeland-rou:, St^ 
James*s, iS. IV. ; ami TkingtcalGparh, near Liverpool. 

Thompson, Lieut. Richard, r.e, Brompton-barracks, Chathoni, 

Thomson, James, Esq. Dunstahle-housc, Bichmond. 

Thomson, James Duncan, Esq., Portuguese Consul. St. rcteEs-ehamhci s,. 
Cornhill, E.C. 

•Thomson, J. Turnbull, E 6 q., Chief Siuvcvor. Otago, New Zealand, 

Thomson, John, Esq. 10, Oshornc-terrace, Clapham-road, «?. H”, 

2260 * Thomson, Ronald Ferguson, Esq., 1st Attache to the Persian Mission. 

♦Thomson, Thomas, Esq., m . d ., f.u s . Hope-house, Kew, W, 

Thomson, W. T„ Esq. 

♦Thorne, Augustus, Esq, 4, Cullwn-strcet, City, E.C. 

Thornton, Edward, Esq., C.B. Harrow, 

Thornton, Rev. Thomas Cooke, ai.A., m.r.i. Brock-hall, near Weedon, 
Northamptoi^hii-e, 

Thorold, Rev. A, W. 31, Gordon-square, TV.C, 

Thorold, Alexander W. T, Grant, Esq. Medsley, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 

Thorpe, Wm. Geo,, Esq., f.g.S. Gloucester-house, Larkhall-rise, W. ; and 
Barton s-home, Ipplepen, Newton Abbot, Devon. 

Thnipp, John, Esq. 

227 oThmllier, Lieut.-Colonel H. L., Surveyor-General of India, F.R.S, Calcutta, 
Care of Messrs, Grindlag and Co., 55, Farhament-street. 
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Thuillier, Capt. Hy. R.. e.e. Km'j ami Co., Pall-mall. 

*Thurbtu-n, C. A., E'q. 16, Kensington-par/i-garJehi, Nutting-hiH, ir. 
*Thurburn, Hugh, Esq. 103, Westbourne-terrace, 11’. 

Thurlow, The Hon. Thos. J. Hovell. Dumphail, Tar: cs, X.B. 

Tilley, Heniy Aitliur, Esq. llaivcell, MUdle-^ex, ir. 

Tinline, George, Esq. 17, Primre^s-sguare, Bagstraicr, 11”. 

♦Tinne, John A., Esq. Briarley, Aigbnrth, m<ar Live:'pu<J. 

Tipping, George B., Esq. Cyambe-lodge, Kingbt'jU-hill, S’oa-cy. 

ToJJ, John, Esq. Bastcote-lulje, St. John*s-parh, Blachlieath, S.E. 

228oTodd, Rev. John W. T:ido:--hll, Pmest-hill, Sydcahim, S. 

*Toralin, Geoige Taddy, E^q., f.s.a. Combe-hoase, Barionjlelds, Canterbury. 
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W. ; and The Cott, Hahn, near Ashburton, South Devon, 

Townshend, Commander John, P..X. Lona, Weston-s>tper-yiare. 

Townson, Wm. Parker, Esq., B.,\. Cantab. Care of Hiss To'rnson, Ash-house, 
Caton, near Lancaster. 

♦Towiy, George Edward, Esq. 

Towson, J, Thomas, E'q. Secretary Local Marine Boaid, Livetpool. 

•Toynbee, Capt. Henry. 25, Ineerncss-rO'id, Eensingion-jardens, 11", 
2290*Tozer, Rev. H. 1'., m.a. Exeter College, Oxford. 

Tracy, The Hon. C. H. 11, Giorge’s-street, IP. 

♦Travers, Arch., Esq. .Adli<an-: 0 (d (opposite the Xapier-road), Kensington, IP. 
Tremenheere, Major-Geaeial C.W., c.B., r.e. Shakespeare-honse, Chatluvn-place, 
Brighton, 

Tremlett, Rev. Francis \\’., m.a., D.o.t., r>R. PH. BelsUe-parh, Hampstead, X. IP. 
Trench, Captain Frederic. Xaval ami Military Club, Piccadilly, IP. 

♦Trench, Sl.ajor the Hon. Le Poer,R.r,. 32, Hyde-park-gardens, H’. ; and Ordmmee- 
^survey-offiee, Pimlico, S. IP. 

Trestrail, Rev. Fieilerick. St. John's-road, Xe<rpo:-t, Isle of Wight. 

Trevelyan, Sir Charles Edward, k.c.b. 8, Groseenor-crescent, S. W. 

Trevely.an, Sir IViilter Calverly, B.art., M.A., F.S.A. , F.L.s., F.R.S.X.A., ic. 
Athenaum Club, &1P. ; ySallirngton, Xorthuiube:land ; and Xettlecombe, 
Somerset. 

230oTrimmer, Edmund, Esq. Care of Messrs. Trimmer and Co., Xew City- 
chambers, Bishopsgate-street, E.C, 

Tritton, Joseph Herbert, E»q, 54, Lomhard-street, E.C, 

Trivett, Captain John Fredk., r.s.r. The Homestead, Hackney-common, X.E. 
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Trotter, Lieut. J. Moubray. Naval ami Military Club, Piccadilly, IP. 
Tieuenfeld, Richard von 1-., Esq. 3, Great George-street, Westminster. 

Tratch, J.W., Esq. ;Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works). British Columbia. 
Tryon, Captain George, P...V., c.B. Army and Xary Club, S. IP. 
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*Tuckett, Frederick, Esq. 4, Mortimer-strcetf Cavendish-squai'e^ W. 
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♦Twiselton, Hon. E. F. Rutland-gate^ 5.1V. 

Twiss, Sir Travers, d.c.L., f.r.s. 
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Convict Prisons, British Guiana, Care of A. J. Murray, Esq., 7, White- 
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Tyer, Edward, Esq,, C.E., f.r.a.S. 15, Old-jewry-chamhcrs, E.C, 
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Tytler, Captain W. Fraser. Aidowrie, Inverness. 
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Underhill, Edward Bean, Esq., ll.d, Derwent-lodge, Thurlow-road, Ho, up- 
stead, N. IV, 

Unwin, Howaid, Esq., c.E. 24, Bucklershury, E.C, 

233 oUssher., John, E.^p .4rf/t«r’s Club, St, james's-street, 5. TV. 


♦Vacher, George, Esq. Manor-house, Teddington, 

•Vallentin, James R., Esq. 55, Cow-cross, E.C. 
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Wade, Mitchell B., Esq. 66, South John^street^ LiverpooU 
Wade, R. B., Esq. 13, Seymour-streety Portman-square, IV. 

Wade, Thos, F., Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Secretary of Legation. Pchiny China. 
♦Wagner, Henry, Esq., ii.A. 16, King^street, St, James* St «Si. IV. 

♦Wagstaff, William Pvacster, Esq., M.D., M.A. 

Waite, Charles, Esq., ll.d.. Principal of St. John’s College. Weighton^road, 
South Penge-parky S.E. 

336oWmt€, Heniy, Esq. 3, Victoria-street, Pimlico, S.W, 

♦Waite, Rev. John. 

Wakley, Thos. Finsbury Septimus, Esq., C.E. 

♦Walker, Albert, Esq. Auckland Club, New Zealand, CareofL.C. Walker, Esq., 
3, Hartley-villas, Lansdoicne-road, CroyiPin, 

Walker, John, Esq. 15, Loughborough-road, North Brixton. 

Walker, Major-General C. P. Beauchamp, c.B. 97, Onsloie-square, S. IV. ; 
and United Service Club, S. TV. 

Walker, Capt. Campbell (Mad, StaiF Corps). 17, Lansdowne-road, Notting- 
hill, TV. ; and The Grange, Alnmouth, Northumberland. 

Walker, Edward Henry, Esq,, Consul at Cagliari, Care of Messrs, Drummond, 
♦Walker, Frederick John, Esq. The Priory, Bathwick, Bath, 

♦Walker, Colonel James T., f,r.S., Royal Engineers, Supt. Gt. Trig. Survey of 
India. Dehra Boon, India. Care of Messrs, H. S. King and Co., Pall-mall, 
S,W,', and 17, Queensberrj-place, Comwall-road, South Kensington, jS. TT^ 
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237oWalker, John, Esq. 15, Lmujhboro^ttjh-roadf North Brixton. 

♦Walker, John, Esq. 

♦Walker, Captain John, H.M.’s 66th Foot, Broom-^ill, Colchester, 

♦Walker, Capt. J. B. East Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead; and Old Ca/a5ar, near 
Bonny f West Africa. 

Walker, R. B. N., Esq. Care of Mr, Blissettj 38, Sonth Castle-street, Liverpool. 
♦Walker, T, F. W., Esq. 6, Brock-street, Bath ; and Athenixnm Chib, S.W. 
Walker, Rev, William. Gramnuxr^school, Hanley-castle, Upton-on-Sevcrn, 
Walker, William, Esq., f.S.a. 48, Hilldrop-road, Tufnell-park, N, 

Walkinshaw, William, Esq. 74, Lancastcr-gate, Hydc-park, TF. 

♦Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. The Dell, Grays, E^scx. 
ijSoWallace, Rev. Charles Hill, M.a. 3, Ilarley-place, Clfton, Bristol, 

Waller, Edmund, Esq. Hoe-street, Walthamsto*'', E. 

Waller, Rev. Hoi*ace. The Vicarage, Leytonstone. 

Wallich, George (\, Esq., M.D. 60, HoUanJ-ro (J, Kensington, B’. 

♦Wallroth, Chas, Henry, Esq. Woodclyfe, Chislehorst. 

Walpole, Capt. the Hon. F,, m.p. 14, Dean-street, Park-lane, W , ; and Puiin- 
thorpc-hall. Long Stratton, Norfolk, 

Walpole, Rt. Hon. Spencer, M.P., F.n.s. 109, E iton-squ irc, S'.ir. 

Walter, Henry Fraser, Esq. Pappfc>cick-h<tU, near Nottingham, 

Walton, J. W., Esq. 26, Savile-ro*e, W, 

Walton, R. G., Esq., C.E. BombfVj, 

2390*Ward, George, Esq. 

Ward, Admiral J. Hamilton. Oahfeld, Wimhledon-park, S. W. 

Ward, Captain the Hon. Wm. John, r.n. Legation, BasAm*;ton. Care 

of Messrs. Chard, 3, Ch'ford*s Lai, E.C. 

Ward, William Robert, Esq, Nca-honse, Christ'hurch, Hants. 

Wardlaw, John, Esq. 44, Prince' s-gardens, Hyde-park, S. TP. 

Wardlaw, Major-General Robert, c.«, Vnited Service Club, S.W, 

Warner, E., Esq. 49, Grosvenor-place, S. IP. 

Wane, Arthur B., E-sq. 109, Onslofx-square, S.W, 

Warre, Rev. Edmond, m.a. Eton College. 

Wane, IMajor-General H, J., c.n. United Service Club, S.W, 

240oWarren, Charles, Esq. 17, Hanover-street, Pechham, S,E, 

Warren, CapUiiii Richaul Relliam. Wortiivj-house, Basingstoke, 

Washbourn, B, Esq,, M.l>., &c. Eastgate-honse, Gloucester. 

Waterhouse, George Marsden, Esq. Care of Messrs, Morrison and Co., Philpoi- 
lane, E.C. 

Wates, Edward, Esq. Glenthoime, 15, Hai'mer-street, Gravesend. 

Watkins, John, Esq., f.k.c.S., >.s.a. 

Watney, John, Esq. 16, London-street, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Watson, James, Esq. 24, Endsleigh-street, W,C, 

Watson, James, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Langley-house, Langley, Bucks. 
Watson, John Harrison, Es4|. 2^,Qneensborough-terrace, Kensington-gardens, W, 
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24ioWatson, Robert, Esq. 32, Invemess-road, Bayswater, 

Watson, Robert, Esq. Falcott-house, North-hill, Highgnte, N, 

Watson, Robert Spence, Esq. Moss Croft, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 

Watson, Thos., Esq., Portuguese Vice-Consul, Cape Town. Care of J, B. 

Thomson and Co., St. Peter*s-charnbers, E.C, 

Watson, Wm. Bryce, Esq. 5, Lime-street-square, E.C. ; and 29, Luke-street, 
St. James's, S. W. 

Watts, H. Cecil, Esq. 15, Bandolph-road, Maida-hill, W* 

Watt, Robert, Esq., C.E. Athleg Aetnue. Belfast. 

\ *Waugh,M.Lj. -General Sir Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, F.K.S., late Surveyor- 
General and Supeiintendent Great Trig. Survey. Athenceum Club, S. W. ,* 

1 and 7, Fctcrsham-terrace, Queen s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

j Webb, EJwaid B., Esq., C.E., &c. 3-1-, Great George-street, S.W. 

\ Webb, Geo, P., Esq. Junior Athenceum Club, Piccadilly, W. 

242o*Webb, Capt. Sydney. Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. ; and 24, Manchester- 
1 square, W. 

I *Webb, William Frederick, Esq. Army and Navy Club, S.W, 

I *Webber-Smith, Major-General James, 95th Regiment, 

Web'ter, Alphonsus, Esq. 44, Mechlenhnrgh-square , W.C, 

Webster, E., Esq. Korth-lodge, Ealing, IT. 

Webstei, Geoige, Esq., m.d., j.p. Dulicich, S,E. 

Webster, George, Esq. 40, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, Esq., m.p. Pcninsidar and Oriental Steam Naii- 
gation Co., Moorgate-sirect, E.C. 

Weise, Jno.. Esq, 103, St. George' s-road, Pimlico, i?. TK 
Weller, Edward, Esq. 34, lied-Hon-square, W.C, 

2430*Wellington, Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-Genei al, D.C.L, Apsley-house, 
W. ; and Strathfieldsaye, Hampshire. ♦ 

* Wells, Arthur, Esq. Nottingham, 

Wells, Commander J. C., R.N. Soutkboiough, Bickley, Kent. 

Wells, Sir Mordaunt, late Chief Puisne Judge, Bengal. 107, Victoria-st., W. 
Wells, William, E'iq. 22. Bruton-street, W. ; and Redleaf, Penshurst, Kent. 
Welman, Chailes, Esq. AoHoa-manor, Taunton. 

Wentworth, W’’illiam Charles, Esq. 

W e^t, Lieut. -Colonel J, Temple, 

W fst, Raymond, E&q., Bomb. Civ, Serv. 

Wert, William Nowt-li, Esq. 30, Mont tgu-Areet, Russell-square, TV.C. 

2440W estendarp, Chailes H., Esq. 51, Lansdoicne-road, Kensington-park, W’’. 
*Westlake, John, Esq. 16, Oxford-square, W. 

Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. AthewEum Club, S.W. 

Weston, Ales. Auderdon, Esq., M,A, 74, Queen's-gate, W, 
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^ *Wey]and, John, Esq,, f.r.s. Woodrising-hall, Norfolk, 
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1832. — Mr. Richard Ladder — R oy.il Medal — for the discovery of the course 

of the River Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the Gulf of Benin. 

1833. — Mr. John Biscoe — R oyal Medal — for the discovery of the land now 

named “Enderby Land” and “Graliam Land,” in the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

1834. — Captain Sir John Ross, b.n. — R oyal Medal — for discovery in the 

Arctic Regions of America. 

1835. — Sir Alexander Burnes — R oj'al Medal — for the navigation of the 

River Indus, and a journey by Balkh and Bokhara, across Central 
Asia. 

1836. — Captain Sir George Back, r.n. — R oyal Medal — for the discover}' of 

the Great Fish River, and its navigation to the sea on the Arctic 
Coast of America. 

1837. — Captain Robert FitzRov, b.n.— R oyal Medal— for the survey of the 

Shores of Patagonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America. 

1838. — Colonel Chesney, r.a. — R oyal Medal — for the general conduct of the 

“ Euphrates Expedition ” m 1835-6, and for 'accessions to the geo- 
graphy of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana. 

1839. — Mr. Thomas Simpson — F ounder’s Modal — for the discovery and 

tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic shores of 
America. 

Dr. Edward Rhppell — P atron’s Medal — for his travels and researches 
in Nubia, Kordofan, Arabia, and Abyssinia. 

1840. — Col. H. C. Rawlinson, e.I.c. — F ounder’s Medal — for his travels and 

researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistan, and for the light thrown 
by him on the comparative geography of Western Asia. 

Sir R. H. ScHOMDURGK — Patron’s Merlal — for his travels and re- 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayann, 
and in the adjacent iiarts of .South America. 

1841. — Lieut. Rarer, r.n. — F ounder s Medal — for the publication of his work 

on ‘Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.’ 

Lieut. John Wood, i.n. — P atron’s Medal — for his survey of the Indus, 
and re-discovery of tlie source of the River Oxus. 

1842. — Captain Sir James Clark Ross, e.s. — F ounder’s Medal — for his dis- 

coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 

Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, of New York — Patron’s Medal — for his work 
entitled ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine.’ 

1843. — Mr. Edward John Eyre — F ounder’s Malal — for his explorations in 

Australia. 

Lieut. J. F. A. Symonds, b.e.— P atron's Medal— for his survey in 
Palestine, and levels across the country to the Dead Sea. 

1844. — Mr. W. J. Hamilton — F ounder's Medal — for his researches in Asia 

Minor. 

Prof. Adolph Ermax — P atron’s Medal — for his extensive geograjliical 
labours. 

1845. — Dr. Bekb — Founder's Medal — for his extensive explorations in 

Abyssinia. 

M. Charles Ritter — P atron’s Medal — for his important geogia[jiiical 
works. ^ 
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1840. — Count P. E. I)e Strzelecki — ^F ounder's Medal — for his explorations 
and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, and in 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Professor A. Tn. Middesdobff — Pation's Medal — for his extensive 
explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

1847. — Captain Charles Sturt — F ounder's iledal — for his various and 

extensive explorations in Australia. 

Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt — P atron’s Jiledal — for a journej' performed 
from Moreton Bay to Port Essiugton. 

1848. — Sir James Brooke, ll.aj.ah of Sarawak and Governor of Lahuan — 

Founder’s Medal — for his expedition to Borneo. 

Captain Charles AVilkes, u.s.x. — P atron's Medal — for his Voyage 
of Discovery in the S. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Begions, in 
the years 1838-42. 

1849. — Austen H. Layard, Esq., d.c.l. m.p. — F ounder’s Medal — for his 

contributions to Asiatic geography, researches in Mesojxitamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nitieveh. 

Baron Cn. Hugel — P atron's Medal — for his explorations of Cashmere 
and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
‘ Kashmir und das Reich der Sick.’ 

1850. — Col. John Ch. Fremont — P atron’s Medal — for his successful explora- 

tions of the Bocky Mountains and California ; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Ob-sen ations. 

The Rev. David Livincistone, of Kolobong — a Chronometer Watch — 
for his successful explorations of South Africa. 

1851. — Dr. George Wallin, of Finland — 25 Guineas — for his Travels in 

Arabia. 

Mr. Thomas Brunner — 25 Guineas — for his explorations in the Middle 
Island of New Zealand. 

1852. — Dr. John Bae — F ounder's Medal — for his survey of Boothia and of 

the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands. 

Captain Henry Stbachey — P atron’s Medal — for liis Stirveys in 
Western Tibet. 

1853. — Mr. Francis Galton — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations in 

Southern Africa. 

Commander E. A. Inglefiei.d, r.n. — P atron's Medal — for his Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin B.ay, Smith and Lancaster Sounds. 

1854. — Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth — F ounder’s Medal — for his 

valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 

Captain Robert J. M. 51 ‘Clube, r.n. — P atron's SIcdal — for his dis- 
covery of the North-West Passage. 

1855. — The Rev. David Livingstone, m.d., &c. — Patron’s Medal— for his 

Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 

Mr. CnARLr.s J. Andersson — a Set of Surveying Instruments — for his 
Travels in South-Western Africa. 

1856. — Elisha Kent Kane, m.d. — F ounder’s Medal — for his discoveries in 

the Polar Regions. 

Heinrich Barth, puil. dr. — P atron’s Medal — for his explorations in 
Central Africa. 

Corporal J. F. Church, of the Koval Engineers — a Watch and Chain — 
for his scientific observations while attached to the Mission in Central 
Africa. 

1857. — Mr. Augustus C. Gregory — F ounder’s Medal — for his explorations 

in Western and Northern Australia. 

Lieut.-Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Bengal Engineers — Patron’s 
Medal — for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. 

1858. — Captain Richard Collinson, r.n. — Founder’s Medal — for his Dis- 

coveries in the Arctic Regions. 
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1858. — Prof. Alex. D.\llas Bache, Superhitendent T. S. Coast Survey — 
Patron’s Medal — for his extensive Surveys of America. 

1869. — Captain Kichakd P. Burton — Founder’s Medal — for his Explorations 
in Eastern Central Africa. 

Captain John Palliser — Patron’s Medal— for his explorations in 
British North America and tlie llockv Mountains. 

Mr. John ilACoouALL SruAitT* — a Gold Watch— for his Discoveries in 
South .and Centra] Australia. 

1860. — Lady Franklin — Founder's Medal — in commemoration of the dis- 

coveries of Sir J. Franklin. 

Captain Sir F. Leopold McCliktock, b.n.— Patron's Medal — for his 
Discoveries in the Arctic Legions. 

1861. — Captain John Hanning Speke — Founder's Medal— for the Discoverv 

of the Great Lake Victoria Xyanza, Eastern Africa, &c. 

Mr. John Macbouall Stuart— Patron's Medal— lor his Explorations 
in the Interior of Australia. 

1862. — Mr. PiOBERT O’Hara Burke— Founder’s Medal— for his Explorations 

in Australia. 

Captain Thomas Blakiston — Patron s Medal — for his survey of the 
Pdver Yang-tsze-kiang. 

Mr. John King a Gold Watch — -for his meritorious conduct while 
attached to tlie E.xpedition under Mr. II. O’H.ir.a Burke. 

18b3. Mr. Irank 1. Gregory — Founder’s Medal — for his explorations in 
Western Australia. 

Mr. John Arrowsmith — Patron's Medal — for the very important ser- 
vices he has rendered to Geographical Science. 

Mr. W ILLIAM Iandsbop.ough— a Gold Watch— for successful Explora- 
tiou.s m Austr.dia. 

Mr John M'Kinlay-.i Gold W'atc-h-for successful Explorations in 
Australia. ' 

Mr. I rederick W.ilker a Gold Watch — for successful Explorations 
m -Australia. 


1864. Captain J. A. Grant— Patron's Medal — for his journey from Zanzi- 
bar across Eastern Equatorial Africa to Egyjd, in coniiiany with 
Captain Speke. ■' 

Baron C.voN ber Decken— Founder’s Medal— for his two Geo- 
grapniCtil SuiNejrs of the lofty Mountains of Kiliroa-njaro 

Rev W Gifford P.ALGR.AVE-the .sum of 25 Guineas-for the purcha.so 
of a Chronometer or other Testimonial, for his adventurous Journey 
in and acrfiss Arabia. 


1865. — Captain F. G. Montgomerie, r.e.— Founder’s Medal— for his Trit^ono- 

metncal Survey of Korth-West India. ° 

Mr. S. W. Baker— Patron’s Medal— for his relief of Capts. Speke and 
Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of those 
travellers. 

Dr. A. V.fMBERY— the sum of 10 Pounds- for his Travels in Central 
Asia. 

1866. — Dr. Thomas Thomson, m.d.— Founders Medal— for his Researches in 

the Western Himalaytis and Thibet. 

Mr. W. Chandless — Patron’s Medal — for his Survey of the River 
Purus. 

M. P. B. DU CuAiLLU-the sum of 100 Guineas-for his Astronomical 
Observations m the Interior of WeAern Eiiuatorial Africa. 

M(»la Abdul Medjid — a Gold Watch — for his Explorations over the 
Pamir bteppe, &c. 

1867. — Atoira,! Almis Boutakoff— Founder’s Medal— for heino the first to 

launch and navigate shijis in the Sea of Aral. ° 



Award of the Royal Premiums. 


XCIX 


Dr. Isaac I. Hates — Patron’s Medal — for his memorable expedition 
in 1860-61 towards the open Polar Sea. 


1868. — Dr. AugtjSTcs Peteemanx — Founder’s Medal — for his zealoiis and 
enlightened services as a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo- 
graphical Science. 

Mr. Gerhard 11ohi.es — Patron’s Medal— for his extensive and im- 
portant travels in tlie interior of Xorthem Africa. 

The Pl'Xoit, emploved by Captain T. G. Jlontgomcrie— a Gold Watch 
— for his route survev from Lake Mansarowar to Lhasa, in Gieat 
Thibet. 

Educational Prize: — 

Mr. John Wilson. — tlie sum of Five Poun.h- — for successful competition 
in Geography at the Society of Arts examination. 


1869. — Professor A. E. Xordenskioi.iv — I’oiiiulci's Medal — for the leading 
part he took in the recent Swedish Expeditions in the North Polar 
Region. 

Mrs. Mary Somerville — Patron’s Medal — in recognition of the able 
works ] published by her, which have largely beiiefiteil Geographical 
Science. 

Schools' Prize Medals:— 

Political Ocogrnphi/. — Hv. G. P.ichjiond. Liverpool College (Gobi Jleil.ilX 
Jas. Deardi.n Wii.di;, Manchester Grammar School (Bronze Meilal). 

Ph’/sical GcOijraphi/. — W.M. Grundv. llo.'san School (GoIpI McpIuI). 

Gi.o. W.M. Glm'. Lip— . ill .Siliool (Pn-onze Jleil.il). 

Educational I'rize • — 

Mr. John Iudni.v — the sum of Five PoimpK — for successful comi oti- 
tion in Geogi.ijihy at the Society of Aits e.x.iminatioii. 


I'STO.— Lieutenant Fra.s. Garnier (of the French Imperial Navy) — Patioid'® 
Medal — for his survey of the course of the great Cambodian llivcr 
during the years 1866-8. 

Mr. George W. Hayward — Founder’s Medal — For his e.xplorah''-'^® 
in Eastern Turkistan. ' 

Schools’ Prize Medals: — 

Political Geoijrap>ii/.— Gi.i\ W.m. Gi xt, Lo— all Si'hool (GoM M^d.il). 

Jas. Hy. Collins, Liverjiool College (Broii/e Medal). 

Physical Geography . — Gi.O. Gre.y Butllr. Liverpool CoP'*'?'-’ (Gold 
Meiid). 

Martin Stewart. Ros.<all School (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize : — 

Mr. Thomas Ricii.vrd Clarke — the sum of Five Pounds 1™ ^lu cessful 
competition in Geography at the Soeietv of Aits ^^m^Ratii'ii. 

1871. — Sir PiODERiCK I. Murchison, P>art. — Founder’s Med.i'*— recugi.ition 
of the eminent services lie Las rendered to Geoi5’’‘''llk' elnring his 
long connection with the Society. 

A. Keith Johnston, rii. dr. — Patioii’s Mei'L''! — lor his long- 
continued and successful services in advane’^^.S Geography, and 
especially for his merit in carrying out hi® sclieme of Physical 
Atlases. 


Schools’ Prize Medai.s: — 

Political Geography.— Geo Hogben rniF*^’'''F’ School, Nottingham 
(Gold Medal).' 

Richd. Naylor Arkle. Liverpool Co, 

Physical Geograj,hy. — Daniel McAciy 
Medal). / 

Wm. Gersiiom COLLINGWOOD, Liverp/’ol College (Bronze Medal). 

Educational Prize : — ' 

Mr. John Armstrong — the snm q/f I'l^e Pounds— for successful 
petition in Geograph.y at the >8ocietv of Arts examination. 


ege (Bronze Medal). 

Thii, Liverpool lu.^titiite (Gold 


<i Atcard of the Royal Premiums, 

1872. — Colonel Hy. Yule, c.b. — Founder’s Medal — for tlie eminent services 
lie has rendered to Geography in the publication of his three great 
■works, ‘ A Mission to the Court of Ava,’ ‘ Cathay, and the Way 
Thither,’ and ‘ Marco Polo.’ 

Robert Berkeley Shaw — Patron's Medal — for his Journeys in 
Eastern Turkistan, and for his extensive series of Astronomical ami 
Hypsometrioal Observations, wliich have enabled us to fix the 
longitude of Yarkand, and have given us, for the first time, 
the basis of a new delineation of the countries between Leh and 
Kashgar. 

Lieut, G. 0. Musters, r.x. — Gold Watch — for his adventurous Journey 
in Patagonia, till ough 9(>0 miles of latitude, of which 780 were pie- 
viously unknown to Europeans. » 

Karl Maucii — the sum of Twenty-five Pounds in acknowledgment of the 
zeal and ability with winch he has devoted himself, for a series of 
years, to the Exploiation of South-Eastei n Afiica. 

Schools’ Prize Medals: — 

Phtjsicctl Gcofjraphy. — S, E. Spring Rice, Eton College (Gold Medal). 

A. S. Butlep., Liverpool College (Bronze Medal), 

Political Geography. ~\y. G. Collingwood, Liverpool Colleve (Gold 
Medal). 

VV. C. Graham, Eton College (Bronze Medal). 

Mr. Geo. M. Thomas — the sum of Five Pounds — for successful com- 
petition in Geography at the Society of .Arts Examination. 


( ci ) 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 

From Xay 27th, 1871, to May 27th, 1S72. 


r TY'-j/i London Ics the j'tace of pohlicitio.i, the ^eord London is oriiitt:^!.'] 

The Donnfioiis marJ:e.{ leith nn ntferisJ: (*) are fr on the L‘t>rary of the lute Sir 
li'idii n.k I. Miirch!--oii, anil irei'i i)re<enf'‘il to the Soeicfij Inj K. B. Mnrthison. Esy. 

Tiths of Boohs. ponO'S. 

’Aa, P. Vandeb. — P. CUiTiTii Antii)ua. Lugduni Hatavorum. N. D. 
*Asbjornsen, P. C., M. Sal'S biograti af. Kjobciiliavn, 1870. 

Ada3i?, Sucretaiy of Legation, Japan. — Papers on Silk Cultivation. 

The Al'Thor. 

Agriculture, Monthly Reports of Departments of. Washington, 1871. 

The Departjient. 

Ainsworth, AV. F. — The Euphrates Valley Railway. 1872, The Author. 
*Aibv, G. Pi. — Observations of Mars in Right Ascension, 1858. ISCO. 

Albany, Report of State Library of. 1871 .. .. .. The Directors. 

Allen, J. .A, — JIamnialia of Massachusetts. Mass. 1S7L The Author, 

America. Titles to Public Lands in. Washington, 1870 .. J. Bate. F.stj. 

America. — Emigration Papers. 

Railway Paper.s. 

*Anderson, P. — Guide to Culloden Moor, etc. 1867. 

Andrew, AV. P. — Euphrates Route to India. 1871 .. .. The Author. 

* Examination of his Memoir by Two Travellers. 1857. 

Andrews, E. B. — Geological Survey of Ohio. Columbus, 1870. 

Exec. Dept, of Columbus per J. B. Neil. Esq. 
*Ansted, D. T. — Correlation of Nat. Hist. Sciences. 1863. 

Appun, C. F. — Unter den Tropcn (Brit. Guyana). Jena, 1871. By Purchase. 

Archer, AA'^. II. — ATctoria, Indexes for Patents, 1869. Melbourne, 1871. 

The Author. 

Arctic. — Die zweite Deutsche Nordpolarfahrt. 1369-70. Berlin, 1871. 

A'ortrage und Mittheilungen .. .. .. .. Der A'erein. 

* Les Travaux de Dr. Kane, MeClintock. Paris. 1860. 

*Arnott, N. — On Educational Training. 1859. 

Ascasco, Don B. M. t. — H lstoria de Espaiia. Madrid, 1867. The Author. 

El Globo, Atlas clasico, etc. Madrid, 1870. 

The Author. 

Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and Canal Schemes, Papers on. 

*Aucapitaine, H. — Les Zouaoua de la Haute Kabylie. Paris, IS 60. 
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Accessions to the Library 


cii 


Titles of Books. Boaors. 

Australia. — Survey of Northern Territory. No. 137. Melbourne, 1S71. 

The SuRVFA’OR-CiESr.RAL. 

Extract from the ‘ Perth Enquirer.’ Explorations, IV. Australia, 1S71. 

Gold Prospecting in the North 

East, 1871. 

N. W. Coast Surveys, 1SC3-4. 

Northern Territory of Sout’n 

Australia. Adelaide, 1863. 

From Sjdiiey to Peak Downs. 

Queensland, 1864. The Editor. 

*Bache, a. D. — Tides on West Coast of the United States. New York. 18.36. 
Badger, G. P. — History of the Imams and Seyyids of ’Oman. 1871. 

The Hakluvt Society. 

*Baer, K. S. V., Leben uiid Schriften des llerrn Geheimrathes. St. Petersburg, 
1865. 

* Das neuentdeekte 'Wraugell-Land. Dorpat, 1868. 

'Bain, D. — Bays of Kefuge. 1837. 

Baird, S. F. — Ornithology of California. Land Birds Collected by J. G. Cooper. 

18‘d •• .. .. Presented by the State Geologist. 

♦Balbi, a. et E. — Miscellanea Italiana. Milan, 1845. 

Bai.win, S. L.— The Chinese Recorder. Vols. 1-0. 

H. G. lloLLISGWORTH, Esq. 

''Bandeira, Sa da. — D roits du Portugal de la cote oceid. d’Afriiiue. Lisbonne, 
1855. 

■'Bannister, S. On Large Uniform Maps, etc. 1849. 

■‘Bardin, L. S. — La Topographic, etc. Metz, 1S59. 

’’Barklat, J. G.— Astronomical Observations, 1865-69. Vol. 2. 1870. 

Barrande, j.— Defense des Colonies. Prague, 1861. 

■ Barrow, Sir John, Memoir of. lS 5 ii. 

l-lARTELRV, Abbe'.— Voyage en Italic. Paris, 1801 .. .. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

B-artoiini, D.—Viaggio da Napoli, etc. Naples, 1827 .. S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Bartram, M . Travels through N, and S. Carolina, etc., 1792. By Purchase. 
^Bates, H. IV. — The Naturalist on the River Amazons. 2 vols. 1863. 
*Beardmore, S.— The Globe Telegraph. 1859. 

Becker, M. ilhelra Ilardinger. AVicn, 1871 .. ., The Author. 

Behm, . F. G. Cenni sulla Condizioni fisico-econofniche di Roma, etc. 

*Beke, C. T. — D’Abbadie's Journey to Katfa. 185(1. 

* Sources of the Nile. 1860 . 

'Bengal Army, The Mutiny of the. N. N. 1837. 

■^Berger, G. — Sir I. Newton. Posen, 1866. 

'Berlioux, E. F, — La Traite orientale. Paris, 1870. 

Bernard, f. De Lyon a la Mediterranee. N. P. N. D. .. S. M. Drach, Esq. 
Bertoletti, a. Canavese etc. nei Secoli 13 e 14. Ivrea, 1871. The Author. 

Besobrasoff, M. V . Compte Rendu de la Soc. Imp. Geograph, de Russie. St. 
Petersburg, 1864 The Editor. 

Besokov'ANOf Corn Trade iu the N. E. Provinces of Russia. St. Petersburg, 
•• •• •' .. .. .. The Russ. Geog. Soc. 



of the Royal Geographical Society, 


oiii 


Titles of I:go's. Pieois. 

Billet,.!. — S ystem of Astronomy ' Xew). 1S71 .. .. Tl'.e Aithor. 

Binteac, H. — Notice sur la Basse Cochinchine, Paris, 1S70. The Author. 

Bisson, E. S. De C. — Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Record. 

The Author. 

Bl.a.auiv, W. H. — The Barons' War, etc. 1S71 .. .. The Author. 

Bl-Anford, W. T. — (leology and Zoology of Abyssinia. 1S7J. 

The Gi:ologic.al Surtev of India. 

'Blasius, J. H. — Eeise im Europaischen Kussland in 1S4U~41. 2 vols. 

Blore, yf. L — Statistics of the Cape Colony, 1S71. Cape Town. 

The Author. 

Bollev. P.. u. J. H. Kro.naueb. — S chweizerische Polytechnischc Zeitschrift. 

The .VuTHORS tlirouijli Dr. Ziegler. 
Bonaparte, Lf. Prinue. — L es Oiseaux des ilcs .Marqueses. Paris. 

Bonwic.a, j. — Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians. 1S70. The Pudlisiiers. 

' The tVild White Man and the Blacks of Victoria. 

B.irlA'E, W.— Ancient and Present State of the Islands of Scilly. 17od. 
Boucuier de Perthes.— A ntiqnites celiiques. Paris, ISO!. 

Bouti.erow, M. .V. — Snr I'Oxydation du Trimethyl. 1S71. 

'Brandt, .V. — Die Ilaut dcr Nordischeii Seekuh. 1S71. 

Brighaai. — E arthquakes of New Englaticl, lO-'lS-lSOt). Boston. The Author. 
BritannicU'. — T he Dominican Republic and the Peninsula of tiamaua. 1852. 
British Association Report of the doth Jleeting, Liverpool, 1S70. 

The Council. 

Brockiiaus, F. a. — S ammlung von Werken in Leipzig. 187t'. The Author. 

Brown, R. — On Recent Progress of Botany in Denmark. Edinburgh, IS 70, 

The Author, 

Brown, R. C. L. — British Columbia. ISf.3. 

Brown, R. — Select Records of India. No. 7S .. .. The India Office. 

Bruce, K. B. J. — Dera Ghazee Khan District, N. W. Frontier. 1S71. 

The India Office. 

'‘Bry.an, M. — System of Astronomy. 17h7. 

Buckingham, J. S. — On the Future Government of India. IS53. 

" Biographical Sketch of. 1353. 

Buist, G. — Manual of Physical Research for India. Bombay, 1352. 

By Purchase. 

Index to Books and Papers on India. Bombay, 1S52. 

Bunzel, E. — Die Reptilfanna etc, in Wiener Neustadt, Wien, 1S7S. 

The Author. 

'Burgess, R.— Egyptian Obelisks in Rome. N. D. 

Burr, Higford. — A Trip to South America. 136ti .. The Author. 

Burton, R. I". — Proverbia Comraunia Syriaea. 1S72 .. The Author. 

Butler, W. F. — -The Great Lone Land (^N. AV. of America;. 1872. 

The Author. 

Calcutta Meteorological Reports. 

Californian Geological Survey. See Baird, Cooper, Gabb, Meek. 

Candolle, A. de. — L a Vie et les Ecrits de Sir W. Hooker. Paris, 1871. 

The Author. 

h 2 



CIV 


Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Booh^, f'onors. 

Carves, J. A.— From Boston to the W. Coast of Africa, ISo'J. By Purchase 

Carvalho, A. N. DE.—Eoterio de Joan do Castro Mar Bozo), Paris. 

1833 .. •• •• •• •• •• Fcrchask- 

Chauvevet, AV.— Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronomy. '1 vols. 1860. 

By Purchase 

'"Chesvey, Maj.-Gen. — lleport on Euphrates A alley Kailu'ay, 18 , j7. 

Chester, G. J. — Transatlantic Sketches. 1869 .. . . II. AA . B.ates, Esq 

China, Overland Communication rvith. By R. G. X.P. orD. The Author, 
Chinese Repository. 15 vols.. wanting vol. b .. .. By Purchasi:. 

*Chovvev, G. — A A'oice from the “Goodwin.” 18.')7. 

Chronometers, Rates of. 1S71 The Lords or the .Admiralty 

CHUniNSKi. — Corn Trade of Northern Circuits of Russia. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Russ. Geograuh. Sor 

Church, G.E. — The Rapids of the Aladeira River. From Surveys of J. and 
F. Keller. 1870 Sir Roderick Murchisov 

*CiALDl, Comm. A. — Ceuni siil moto ondoso del Mare. Roma, IS.'ili. 

*Clcvehii, P., Introductio in Universam Geographiam. 1711. 

*CoLBY, T. — Ordnance Survey of Londonderry. 1835. 

*CoLQCH 0 Uv, E. P. — Topography of the Harbours of .Athens, ISoil. 

*CoLViLLE, J. — Kotes, chiefly Botanital (Himalayas'. IS.Ii. 

*CoDference, Maritime. Bruxelles. 18.5.3. 

Cook, AA’. S. — Military Education in .Austria. 1872 .. The AVar Orricr 

♦Cooley, AA'. D. — Dr. Livingstone's Reise, 185,3, 1854. Berlin, 1855. 

* Rodriguez Garda’s Reise m Innerafrika. Berlin. 18."5. 

Cooper, J. G. — Ornithology of California. Cambridge. U.S. 

Throiiijh S. D. AA'hitnky. State Geologist. 
Cooper, T. T. — Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce ''China), 1871. 

By Purchase. 

♦CoKRER, Giov. — A'enezie e le sue Lagune. 3 vols. Venice, 1847. 

Cotton, Reports on. Central Provinces of India. 1871 .. C. B. Phillimore. 

CoVARRUEiAS. A. — Esposicion Nacional, A'alparaiso, 1869. 

U.siversidad de Chile 

♦Cramer, C. — Naturwunder in Nordanierika, St. Petersburg, 1840. 

Croll, J. — On Ocean Current.s. 1870.. .. .. .. The Author 

Cuba in Revolution. 1871 .. .. .. .. .. The Author 

♦Cullen, E. — Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal. 1852. 

Dana, J. D. — Notes on Upper Califoruia. 1819. .. .. By Purchase. 

♦Daubeny, C. — Geology of N. America. Oxford, 1839. 

♦Daubree, M. B. — Expe'riences synthetiques relatives aux Me'teorites. Paris, 
1868. 

♦D’Avezac, M. Capt. de Gonxeville. — N ouvelles Terres des Indes. Paris, 18G9 

Alloeution a la Socie'te de Ge'ographie. 

Paris, 1872 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. The Author, 

Dawson, J. AA'., and B. J. IIarrincton. — G eology of Prince Edward’s Island. 
Montreal, 1871 .. .. ,. .. .. .. The Authors. 

♦Dayman, J. — Deep-Sea Soundings, North Atlantic Ocean. 1858. 



of the Royal Geographical Society. cv 

Titles >'f Boots. Donors. 

'Dechen, Dr. VON. — Geoguostischer Fuhrer in das Sicbengebirge am Uhein. 
Bonn, 1861. 

Vulkanreihe der Vorder-Eifel. Bonn, 1861. 

Decken, C., von der. — R eiseu in Ostafrika. 4 vols. . . By Purchase. 
De Courcy. — D e Rennes a Brest et a Saint-Main, 187’. Paris. 

Depot des C-Vetes et Plans. 

'De Dole, B. — Vents etc. snr la Station dti Puy. Paris, 1857. 

Delesse. — L es O'.cillations des Cotes de France. Paris. 1872. The .4 cthoR. 
Dejipsev, J. M., and War. Hlghes. — O ur Ocean Highways. 1871. The Editors. 
'Denman, J., Speeches of, in 18.59. 

Denon, V. — Voyages dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte. Vol. 1. 18ii9. 

Admiral Sir William Hall. 

'Heville, C. Sr. C. — Pheiioiuenes eruptifs de ITtalie nieridionale. 1861. 

'Dolll, a. — P roject for Opening a North-West Passage through Brit. Territory. 
1852. 

Dove, H. W. — Die Verbroitung der Wurme in der inirdlichen Hemisphare. Berlin, 
185.5. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. By Purchase. 

Die Verbreitung der Warme auf der Oberflache der Erde. 

Berlin, 1852 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. By Plrch.ase. 

Du Bois-Raymonu.— G ediiehtuissrede auf Paul Erman. Berlin, 1853, 
DcciiwoRTit, H. — Commercial Route to China. 1861. 

"'Edlcnd, E. — Formation of lee in the Sea. Stockladm, 1867. 

'Egypt, Project for Completing the Transit througli. N'.N. (1854 ? 

Emanuel, H. — Diamonds and Precious Stones. 1865 .. The Author. 

'Erdmann, A. — Cm de Lakttagelser ofver Vattenhojdens och vindarues 
fbrandringar. Copenhagen, 1855. 

‘Eilizzo, F. M. — Le Scoperte artiche, etc. Venice, 1855. 

"'Erman, A. — Eine Englisclie E.\pedition zuni Sibirischeu Eisnieer. 1S52. 

Reise um die Erde, 1828-18.30. Berlin, 1840. 

Euting, j. — P uuische Steine. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imper. Acad. Russia. 
Ewald, a. C. — Reference Book of Modern Geography. 1870. By Purchase. 
Eyre, V. — Journal of Imprisonment in Affghanistan. 

*F.4Lconer, T. — The Oregon Question. London, 1845. 

'Favre, a. — E xplication de la Carte gcoloaique de Savoie, etc. Geneve, 
1862. 

'Featuerstonhaugii, G. W.— On the Treaty of Washington, 1812. 1843. 

Fergusson, J. — Rude-Stone Monuments, etc. 1872 .. The Author. 

Findlay, A. G. — Remarks on Livingstone’s Last Journey. 1867. The Author. 
'Fitzroy, R. — On the Application of Steam to Ships of War. N. D. 

'Fleming, J. — Harbours of Refuge on the East Coast of Scotland. Aberdeen, 
1840. 

I'Lobert, F. — Rapport h I’Academie natioiiale agricole, etc. Paris, 1872. 

The Author. 

F lorida, its Climate, Soil, etc. New York, 1870 .. ,, J. H. L.amprey. 

Flower, W. B. — Guide to Baden-Baden. 1865 .. ., S. M. Drach, Esq. 

i 

i 
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Accessions to the Library 


Tith's of 


fhu-.rs. 


Fontenay H. de E. a. — S ur les Travaux pour 1' Amelioration du Mutai. Parn. 
‘ jg.j The Author. 

"^Fonton, F. — Tableau du Caucase. Paris, 1840, 

Forbes, D.— Ou the Aymara Indians of Poli\ia. lS7o .. Tlie Author. 
Prize Essa) ou Vancouver Island. Ibiil. .. The Author. 

France. — Reforms in the French Army. Translation by the War Office. 

Topoorai’Hical Dei’T. or War Ornci.. 


*Francq, F. he. — La Formation et de la llu'partition de.s Reliets terresires. 

Freeden, W. V.— Norddeutsche Seewarte fur das .lahr 1871. Hamburg. 

The .\uTHoi!. 

Frickmann. — Routier de PAustralie. Paris .. Dei’oT hes C.vuT! s etc. 
Fu.ss V. — Liingen-Differeuz zwischen den Steruwarten Stockholm uiid Helsing- 
fors. 1870-1871 Imp. .Vcad. of Russia. 

Gabb, W. M. — Triassic and Cretaceous Fossils of the State of California. 1804. 

The State Geoi.oi.ist. 


Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of the State of California. 

The State GeolouisT. 

Gardixer, G. — Travels iu the Interior of Brazil, lb.J()-41. 1S4G. 

By PuRCiiA-u 

*Garey, J. de. — Survey of the Lthmus of Tehuantepec, 1842-4.1. 1841. 

Garxieh, F. — Ivotice sur le Voyage d Exploration (Indo-Chine,'. Paris, ISGti. 

The Author. 

Giordano, F. — Sulle Coudizionc di Roma. etc. Firenze, 1371. 

Comm. C. Nehui. 

Girard, J. — La Photographie appliquee aux e'tudes geographiques. Paris, 1871. 

.The Author. 

Gi.yden, H. — Gebiet der Stdrungstheorie. 1871 .. The Ihi>. Acad. Kusma. 

Gosche, R. — Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht, 18ti2-G7. Leipzig, 1871. 

The Author. 

^Gregory, C. H.— .-Vddrcss to Society ofKngiueeis. lS07-tl8. 

*Gre\vixgk, C. von.— U eher Eiss'-hiehaugen am Win jaru-See iu Livlaud. 
Dorpat. 1809. 

Griesbach. C. L. — Geology of Xatal 18. Africa;. 1871 .. The Author. 

Gruber, W. — Ein neuer secund.irer Tarsalkm.cheu, 1.871. 

Erstes Iiitermetatarsalgeleiik des Sleusehen. 1871. 


*Guest, E. — Early Euglish Settlements in S. Britain. 1849 . 

Guyot, a. — Carl Ritter. Princeton, 1800 .. 'Phe Iaip. .\cai). of Ru-sIA. 

Haffner, W. — Kart over Finmarkensamt. Kristiania, 1870. The Author. 
Hague, J. D. — Mining Industi-y. See King, C. 

*Haidingeb, W. — Ansprache gehalten in der ersten Jahresversammiung etc. 
Vienna, 1857. 

Geoiogische Aufnahmen in Oesterreich von 1851-.'9. 

Hakluyt Society Publications. See Badger, Major, and Markham. 

Hall, T. M. — Topographical Index to Fellows of the Geological Society. 1S7I 

The Authof,. 

‘■Hall, M. — Suggested “Works on the Thames. 1852. 

‘Hamilton, W. J. — Geograpliy. K. D. 
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Titles of liij'jts. Tohors. 

IIann, J. — Die Winile der nordlichen Hemlsphare, ete. St. Petorsbui-g, 1871. 

The Imp. Acad, of Kussia. 

IIann.vford, S. — Tasmanian Public Library Catalogue. Hobart Town, ISTo. 

The Libr.aman'. 

Harcocrt, a. F. P. — Himalayan Districts of Koolo, etc. 1871. The Author. 
"Hart:, Dr. — Tornadoes are caused by Heat, etc. 1S52. 

Harrington’. B. J. — Geological Structure, etc., of Prince Edward's Island. 
Montreal, 1371 .. .. .. .. .. Governor Eownson. 

Harris, J. — Collection of Voyages. 4vols. .. .. J. J. Merriman, Esq. 

Harris, 'W. C. — Introduction to 2nd Edition of ‘ Highlands of Ethiopia.' 1870. 

The Author. 

*Hathiot, G. — Electrotyping Operations. Washington, 1S51. 

Hauguton, B. — Raih' ay Amalgamation .. .. .. The .\uthob. 

’'Haugiiton, S. — Solar and Lunar Tides on the Coasts of Ireland. Dublin, 1853. 

H.t.usi,AT, T, P. V. — Die Bodcngestaltung in Mexiko. Wien, 1884. 

The .\rTiioR. 

*Hawkins, J., Passages in the Life of. By J. P. Collier and W. H. Smyth. 1850. 
IIawksi.et, T. — Address to the Inst, of Civil Engineers, 1872. The Author. 

Hayward, G. — Routes between Yarkand, etc., and Biit, Territory. 1889. 

.1. H. Thornton, Esq, 

" Hector, J, — The Indians seen on Captain Palliscr’s r..\pediiion, 1802-64. 

Trans, and Proc. of New Zealand Institute. Vol, .3. 

J. Hector, Esq. 

Reports of Geological Explouitions, 18711-71. Nen Zealand. 

J. Hector, Esq. 

Pliysical Features of Brit. North .\inerica. Edin. 1801. 

'■Hr.u.. X. H, DL. — Les titeppes de la Mer easpieuue, etc. 3 vols. Paris, 1843. 
Hellwald, F. von. — llollundische Nicderlassuugen in Ostindien. The Hague. 
1870 .. .. The .VUTHOR. 

'’Helmersen, Gr. v. — Reise nacli dem Eral. etc. IS.'i.'l— 35. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

* Die Salzseen Bessarabieus, 1854. 

Sir Roderick 1. Murchisou 1871. St. Petersburg, 1872. 

The Author. 

*Humso, j. Graberg da. — I' ltimi Progress! della Geografia. Torino, 1840. 

Cenui sulF Agricoltura etc. delF Africa Fraucesc. 

Firenze, 1847. 

*Hehscuei,, j, F. W. — Results of Asti on. Obs. at the Cape of Good Hope, 1843. 
1847. 

Hitchcock, E. — Address to Assoc, of American Geologists. New Ilaien, 1841. 

The Association. 

Hochstetter, F. VON. — Neusecland. Stuttgart, 1803 .. The Author. 

Hogan, J. S. — Le Canada : un Essai. Montreal, 1855 .. The Author. 

*IIoGG, J. — Geography, etc,, of Mount Sinai. Edinl urgli, 1850. 

*Holl.\nd, H. — Travels in the Ionian Isles, etc., during 1812 and 1813. 1815. 

Hondius and Mercator’s Atlas. 1C15 .. .. .. .. By Purchase. 

* Hooker, Dr. — Introduction to Flora of New Zealand. 1853. 

Horn, Cape Meteorology of. Official Document, No. 11. 1871. 

Meteorological Dept. 
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Titles of Boots. Donors. 

Hornby, Admiral, Summary of Cruise Eonnd the World by. 1871. 

The Admiralty. 

‘Howe, J. — On North American Colonies. 1851. 

Hughes, W. See Dempsey. 

*Humboldt, a. de. — A sie centrale. i vols. Paris, 1843. 

*Hume, D. M.— Boulder Clay of Europe. 186'J. 

*HnxT, T. Sterrv. — Formation des Gypses, etc. 

Hunter, W. W.— Orissa. 1872 By Purch.yse. 

*Hutchinson, G. — Causes and Principles of Meteorological Phenomena. Glas- 
gow, 1835. 

Huttos, T.W. — Birds of New Zealand. 1817 .. .. The .Vuthob. 

*Huxley, J. H. — On the Present Condition of Organic Nature. lSt2. 

*IssiT, Ullah. — Travels beyond the Himalaya. 1825. 

Jacobi, H. von. — C onstruction idenlischer Araometer. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imi’erial Academy. 

♦Jacquemost. — Voyage dans I'Inde 1 1828-32). Paris, 1841. 

*James, H. — Meteorological Observations at Stations of Royal Engineers in 
1853-4. 1855. 

Jansen, J. — Statistics of the Odessa Corn Trade, 1871. St. Petersburg. 

The Imi>. Acad, of Sciences, Russia, 

Jeffreys, J. G.— E.xploring the Coasts of Shetland. 1883. Tlio .Vuthor. 

Jerrold, W. B. — A “ Bi aze-beaker ” with the Swedes iu 1852. 

S. M. Drach, Esq. 

Joanne, A.— Guide de Paris a Geneve S. M, Drach, Esq. 

♦JocHSlus, Lieut.-Gen. — .Memorandum on India. 1858. 

Johnston, K. — Lake Region of Central Africa. 1870 .. The Author. 

* Florida Gulf Stream. 18C2. 

Keller, J. and F.— Surveys of JIadeira River (S. America). 1870. 

The Authors. 

*Kelley, M. E.' Projet d un Canal maritime ii I’aide des Atrato et Truando. 
Kerhallet, C. P., et A, Le Gr.as. — Instructions nautiques. Cotes occidentes 

d’Afrique. 1871 Depot de la Marine. 

*Kesselmayer, C. — Stellbarer Universalkalendcr, etc. 

King, C.— Mining Industry. U. S. Geological Explor. of 40th parallel. 

Atlas to the same .. .. .. __ The Author. 

Meteorological Tables, illustrating Climate of East Tropical Africa. 

Kjebulf, T.— Om Skuringsmmrker Glacialform. Kristiania, 1871. 

The Royal L'xiversity, Norway. 
Knos, T. W, Overland through Asia. New A'ork, 1871 .. By Purchase. 
Koestlin, C. H.— Hist, naturelle de File d'Elbe. Vienne. 1 780. 

S. M. Drach, Esq. 

*Kohl, j. G.— Maps of America mentioned in Hakluyt. Washington, 1857. 
Kokscharow, N. V.— Weissbleierzkrystalle. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imp. Acad, of Russia. 

Koner, W.— Zeitschrift der Gesellsehaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, 1872. 

The Editor. 
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Tit'e^ of 

KorosI, J. VOS. — Pester Volkszahlimg vom Jahre 1S70. IVst. 1S71. 

The Aciiioi;, 

Kortazzi, J. — Langeridifi'ereiiz. St. Petersburg, 1871. 

The Imi’. Acad, or l!rs?iA 

*Kotscht, T. — Vegetation und der Canal auf deni Istlmius von Suez. \\ ieu. 
18.7S. 

’“Kou ALEVSKi, A. — Stiidien an Wiirniern, etc. 1870. 

The Imp. Acad, of Kussia. 

■‘Kowalski, M. — lieise in das Petschora-Land im Jalire 184'3. St. Petersburg. 
1846. 

Krunacer, .1. H. .St"' liiilley. 

"■Kiii-.' EASTERS, .1. DE. — Memoir of. lS.")f'i. 

I.AiosT, .J., Iloskiii’s S.iiling Directions for Coast ef Ireland, tiaiislated b_\. 48 '. 

Dei Ox DES Cartes etc, 

‘Lagos, The Destruction of. 18.')->. 

'Lajianskv, E. — Passin de la Mer d'.Vral. Palis, 1838. 

Lacohton, j. K. — Barometric Diil'erences anil Fluctuat.ons. 1871. 

Tlie Al'thor. 

‘LAfTCRE, Descayrac DE. — Le Desert et le Soudan. Paris, lSa'5. 

Sur le Kagle. Paris, 1855. 

Sur le Kordofan .Nubia). 1851. 

Le Canal de la Mer rouge. Pans, 185.'. 

Lavado, j. P. M.— Catalogo das publi(,-oes da .\cad. Real, Lisboa. Lisboa, 186.">. 

Seuhor Terbero. 

Lee, II.— War in the Southern States. Memoirs. 1S69. 11. W. Bates, Esi[. 

Lee, J. (Hartwell), Portrait of .. .. .. .. S. M^Dr.ycii, Esu. 

I,E Gbas. — P haresdes Cotes de France. 1869. 

Phares des lies britannhiues. 1870. 

Phares du Grand Ocean. 1869. 

Phares de I’.-Vmeriqiie anglaise. 1869. 

Phares des Etats-Unis. 1S7(*. 

Phares du Sud et Est d’Afrique. I8h9. 

Instructions nautiiiucs. Cotes occidentes d’Afiique. 1871. 

Annales hydrographiques. Paris, 1870. 

Depot des Cartes etc., Paris. 
Lempertz, M. — Antiquarisches Biicherlager in Bonn. 1871. The Publisher. 
Leslie, D. — “ Illouipa” 'a Kafir custom^. 1871 .. J. S.andebson, Esq. 

Letouraeux. — H ydrographical System and Fresh Water Fishes of Algeria. 
{See Playfair.) 1871 .. .. .. .. .. Col. Pi..yyfair. 

Levisoa’, H. a. (The Old Shekarry). — Camp Life, etc. 1871. The Author. 
*Locke, j. — 4Veather Maps, etc. Dublin, 1S60. 

■''Loa'cmaa-, W.— Explorations of Iceland. 1861. 

"■Lowe, E. J.— Earthquake of 18G3. 

Lym.va’, B. S. — Topography of the Punjab Oil Region. Philadelphia, 1872. 

AmeP.. PhIL'Is. Soc. 

''Lvacii, W. F. — Expedition to the Dead Sea. Baltimore, 1852. 
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Accessions to the Lihraru 


Dono) s. 


Titles of Boohs^ 

MA.OH. K. H.-Select Letters of C. Colurubus. Edited 

'^Malte-Brus. — L’E xplorationfaitedansl'Afri(|iiecentrale, ISTjo, 1 Sj'j, h. ^ oge. 

Burton et J. H. Speke. 


Decouverte la plus importante eii (ieogtapkie, lSf)4-lS(>S. 

* La Destinee de Sir J. Franklin. Paris, 1 S6U. 

* Sur les Progres des Sciences geograph iqius. 1S60, Ibdl. 


Maltzan, H. F. vox. — Adolph you redes Keise in Iladhramaut ott. 
Braunschweig, 1S70 .. .. •• •• •• By PfucnA'-E. 

’^Manby, C.— Delta of the Danube, 

Mann, Vf. W. — A New System of Measures, etc. New \ork, IS, 2. 

The Autho;.. 

Markham, C. E. — ^Memoir on the Indian Surveys. ISTl The .Vetiioii 

Letter on the Marine Suiveysof India. 1S71. The AlTiiou, 

Commentaries of the Vueas, by the T nea Garcila'-^'O de 1. 

Vega. Translated, etc. 1871 .. .. .. The H.vkluvt Sorii.rt . 

Ollanta. Translated from the Quieha language. 1871. 

The Autiioi: 

* On the best Route for the North Polar Expedition. ISO.'. 

* On the Origin, etc., of the Greenland Esiiuimaux. 

Martin, Montuomeby. — Ilistorj of British Colonies .. By Puiieu-ts; 

Martin, P., Instructions nautiques. traduit par. 1870. 

Depot des Cartes etc., Paris. 

Mateer, S. — Account of Travancore and its People. 1871. By Pubcuasl. 

Maximowice, C. j. — K hododendrea' Asiie orientalis. 1870. 

^ St. Peteusijlku Acad, oe Science- 

M'Cosh, J. — Topography of Assam. Calcutta, 18-17 .. By Purchase. 

*M‘CnLLOCH, J. K. — Russia and Turkey. ls.5t. 

*M‘Donald, D. G. E. — Lecture on British Columbia. iStij. 

Meade, H. — ^New Zealand and South Sea Islands .. .. By Purchase. 

Meek, F. B. — Carboniferous and Jurassic Fossils, California. 

The State Geologist 

Mercator. Nee Hondius. 

M'Fablane. — Antidote against Tcndencv of Modern Geology. 1871. 

The Autuou. 

*Miami. — Menioria dedicata al Sir R. Murchison. Constantinople, ISGo. 

*Middendorf, a. Tn. ton. — Reise in dem liussorsten Norden Sibiriens, ISlo, 
1844. 


.. .. Die Barbara. St. Petersburg, 1870. 

The AuTiior. 

rdilitary Stations.— Maps showing, etc., in England and Wales. 

The Right Hon. Ed. Cardwell. 

Millies, II. C. — Monnaies indigenes de PArchipel iudieii, etc. La Hague, 187 1. 

The Author. 

JIiLLiNGEN, F.— Progres de I’Helle'nisnie. Braila, 1871 .. The Author. 

Milton, \ iscount. — History- of San Juan AVater Boundary. 18G9. 

By Purchase. 

Mohn, H. — Storm Atlas. Christiania, 1371. The Meteor. Inst, of Norway. 
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Titles of Bools. I'On.’ f. 

Moleui, M. — De Paris a Strasbourg Guide/ .. S. Diiaci:. Es i. 

Montgomerie, T. G. — Extracts from lieport o: Great Trigonometiical Surv-.-y 
of ludia. Dehia Doou, 1S71 .. .. .. The India Oifice. 

*Monticelu, T., Operc dell’. Xapoli, 1841. 2 vols. 

^Morlut, a. V. — Geologic der iiordustliclien Alpeii. Wien, 1S47. 

^'Moro, G. — Communication through Tehuantopec. lS!4.'. 

"^Mueller, F. — An Historical lievie of Explorations in Austraha. lS'/7. 
Mueller, F. von. — F orest Culture, etc. lS7u .. .. The Author. 

' Ph^tology applied to lu iustrial Purposes. lS7o. 

Muirhead, W.M. — Political Geography in Chine'^e). Shanghae, ISo'L 
On Zo<dogy. etc. Shai.ahai, IS.1 1 .. The Author 

Muller, A. — Dispersal of Xon-migratory Insects by Atmospheric Apeneic'. 1S7 1 

The Al thor. 

^Muller, G. F. — Coinpiest of Siberia. 1842. 

^Munzinger, W. — Bitten uud Kecht der Hogos- Winterthur, 18-V4. 
’^Murchison, P.— Iie^ie^v of A. FavIv*^ Gi-ulog;v of Mont Blanc. iS'lS, 
Murray’s Ilandhook for Turkey in Asia, etc. 1^71 .. By PuRCiT.\.fF. 

^Iusters, G. C. — At Homo with the Patagonian^. IS71. .. J. Murray. l>q. 

Xavy, Beport on the Health of. lSfi9.. .. .. .. The Ad^ukaltv. 

Xegri, Comm. C. — Bxcursioue alle Coste belgiche etc. Firenze. lS7tk 

The Author. 

Xeil, a, — IM etcorologj of the Punjab for 1^7*'. I.aliore. ISTl. 'fhe Atituor. 
Xetto, L. — Museo Imperial do Kio de Janeiro- IJio, 1870. The .-Vuthor 
*Xel’mayer, M. — Die Ceplialopodei. -Fauna der Oolithe etc. Wilii, 1871. 
*Xe\vijerrv, J. S. — Geology, etc., of California. Washington, 1S47. 

XiCHOLSoN, C. — The Mental. Moral, ete.. Progress of the present Centur}. 
1 Sj5. 

XieMann, G. K, — Blooinle/ing nit Maleische Gesclirifteii. Amsterdam, 1871. 

K. .\k.\d. van Amsterdam, 

"^XiLSsox, S. — Skandiuaviska Xordons, etc. Lund, 1 S.jS-4-). 

Xordenskiold, A. E. — Redogorelse for on Expedition af Givnland ar lS7t\ 
^Stockholm, 1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. Tiie Author 

Xorway. — Xorsk Meteorologisk Aarbog. lXiO- 70 . .‘I vols. 

Folkina?ngdoiis Bevregelse. 1870, 

Koiigsviuger Lillestroni Jernbino. 

Fiskerier. 1870. 

Fatig Statistie. 18G7 .. The Uor.vL University oT Xor\va\. 

*Xovara, Keise der Oesterreichischeu Fregatte, 1S57 to 1859. Wien, 1859. 
Oliver, S. P. — The Dolmen Mounds of Brittany, 1872 .. The Author, 

*0’Riley, E.— -The Teuasserim Provinces. 1SG2. 

Orton, J. — The Andes and the Amazons. IS70 ., .. II. W. Bates, Es<]. 

Osborn, Sherard, — E xploration of X. Polar Kegion. 1S71. The Author. 

Discovery of X. W. Passage by ILM.S. Iiti'estlgafor, 1850-54. 

1865 .. .. .. .. .. .. The Author. 

Quedah. a Cruise in Japanese Waters, 1865. 


The Author. 



oxii Accessions to the Library 

Titles of Books . / s. 

^Pallas, P. S. — Vojages en Kusse. Paris, 1793. 

*Pa5;ckazi, D. G. M. — Antichita Siciliaua. 2 vols. folio. Naples, 1751- 
Paraguay, Republic of. Edinburgh, 1871 .. .. .. B. Ckacboft, 1.!";. 

Pabkes, W. — Euphrates Valley Railway. 1872 .. AV. P. Andrew. Es j. 

*Parthay, H. — Oberlauf des Nil, etc. 1864. 

*Paskevitch. — Campagnes du Alarechal P. en 1S2S-29. 

Payer, J. — Die zweite Deutsche Nordpolar-Expedition. 1869. 

A. Petekmann, I'sil- 

Peabody. — Reports of P. Academy of Science. Salem, 1871. The .\cadk3iy. 
■'Peroglio, C. — Nuova Sede del Circolo geografico. Torino, 1868. 

'Perron’s Voyage au Ouadayl, par Jomard. 1831. 

Petermann, jV. — 0. Parey's Rcise nach den Wrangell-Lande, etc. Goth.i. 1871. 

The At THOR. 

Order Alpen .. .. .. .. The Altuuu. 

Playeaib, R. L. See Letourueux. 

Pleasonson, a. G.— Influence of Blue Colour on Animal and Vegetable I.il'c. 
Philadelphia, 1871 .. .. The .\L-rnoii. 

Flower, W. B. — Illustrated Guide to Baden-Baden. Baden-Baden. 186.'. 

S. iM. Dracii, Ih'i. 

Polo. Marco, The Book of. Edited by Col. H. Ynle. t-.n. 2 vols. l.«71. 

By PinciiAsE. 

Poore, B. P.— Congressional Directory. Washington, 1871. The Altiiob. 
*Prazmovski.— Expedition de Bessarabie, 1832. Poulkova, IS."'). 

Pritchard, J. T. — On Social Progress in India .. .. The Aetiior. 

Provence, Voyage en, etc. Paris, 1798 S. M. Dk.ach, Ms.]. 

'Quetelet, j. a. — M ammalia of Massachusetts. 1871. 

Rath, G. Mineralogisch-petrograpblsche Bemerktingen. Bonn, 1S61, 
*Ravensteix, E. G.— Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa. 1871. 
'Rawlinson, Sir H.— Speech on India. 18.58. 

Reade, W.— The Martyrdom of Man. 1872 The .Author. 

’'Redfield, \1 . C. — The Cyclones of the Western Pacific. New York, 1856. 

Reiss, W., and A. Stubel. — Alturas principales tornados en la Republica del 
Ecuador. 1871 .. .. .. .. . .. The Author. 

Remusat, J. P. E. — A indicia? Sinicre Novse. Paris, 1872 .. The .Author. 
•Rennie, G. B.— Improvement of River Danube. 1856. 

Richardson, J. — Article on the Polar Regions. 

" Decline of Arctic Discovery. 1849. 

Rink, H. Om Eskimtcrnes Herkoinst. Kjdbenhavn, 1871.. The .Author. 

Robertson, Consul. — On Silk Cultivation in Japan .. ..The India Ofiice. 

HoBiNSON, H. I he Effectual Improvement of the River Thames. 186."’. 

Rohlis, G. ^ on Ti'ipolis iiach Alexandrien. Bremen, 187'. The Author. 

•Rolle, F. Neumarkt in Ober-Steiermark. A'ienna, 18.56. 

RosCher, a. Ptolemaeus und die Handelsstrassen in Central-Afrika. Gotiia, 
185’. 

-nosE, G.— Mineralogische etc. Reise nach dem Ural, Kaspischt-n .AReu-, etc. 
Berlin, 1837. 
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Titles of Tiooi.s. Lohoes. 

riosxv. Llon de.— A ctes etc. de la Soc. d'Ethnologie. Paris, ISTi. 

The Author. 

lioss. A. — Astor's Expedition to OregOD. 1349. .. .. By PURCU.4SE. 

*i;o\vELL, G. A. — On the Change of Temperature in Europe, etc. 1S;3. 

"‘Ruscoxt, A. B. C. — Dei Tufi Vulcanici del Campagna Komana tro\ata. 1SG4. 
Koina, ISGo. 

Eussi LL, H. C. — Meteorological Observations iu New ^outli IVaks to ISG'j. 
Sydney, 1S71. The Author. 

^Eus'ia. — Uu Mot sur I’oiivrage de M. de Cusiiiie intitule ’La Patssie’ en 1S.39. 
Paris. 134.'3. 

*S.uiiiNK. Gen. — Meteorological Observations by Sea and Land. 

‘Sauim . Major Eo. — Magnetic, Isoclinal, and IsodMuunic Lines in the Rriti'h 
Islands. 1 S.j9. 

SaDhurg, Wegweiser. Salzburg. 1^30 .. .. .. S. M. Drach, Ese. 

Zoology of Voyage of II.M.S. IS.'jO. By Pubcii.ase. 

Sands, B. F. — L'.S. Natal Observatory Astrou. and Meteoisdog. Obs. for 1363. 
Washington. 1371 .. .. .. .. .. . . U. S. Navat. Dept. 

San Martin, Esploradores del Territorio de. P)Ogota, 1371. 

The Commission! as ov the Exinnunux, 1871. 
*S\rss'RF, — Voyages dans Ics Alpes, etc. .3 vols. Geneve, 1786. 

"ScHAUB. F. — ^lagnetische Beobachtungen. Triest, lSo8. 

ScHiEFNER. A. — P. V. Uslar’s Ilurkaiiisclie Studion. 1371. 

Imp. Acad, of Russia. 

*Sciti..vciN-T\VEiT. — India and High Asia. 4 voL. 

Se HtvARZATT. J. G. — Die Uercnles-ltader. Wien, 1331 .. S. M. Dr.ach, Esij. 

Sf.cchi, A. — Escursione scientifica fatta a Norcia. Roma. 186''. The Author. 
Seem VK, A. — Geological Survey of C.tnada, 18G6-1S69. Montreal. ISfC. 

The Author. 

f-PXF. S. A. — Le Ne've de Justedal et ses Glaciers. Christiana, 1S7I'. 

The 11. UNlNERStTF OF NoR\VA\. 
Shaw. N.— The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinatia. 1S4.'. 

Stt.uw. R. D. — A’isits to High Tartary, A'arkand, and Kashgar. 1371. 

Tlie Author. 

'Shomers. C. L. — Letters from Southern and Central India. 1363. 

Silver AX'D Son’s Circular Colonial News .. .. .. The Proprietoi!-. 

Sl.adex, E. B. — Trade through Burmah to China. Glasgow, 137''. 

The Author. 

Smith. E. P. — Chinese and English Names of Places, etc., iu China. Shanghai. 
1370 .. .. ,. .. .. .. IL J. Hollingwouth, Esep 

*Smith, j. — O il the Quadrature and Rectification of the Circle. 1867. 

Smyth. C. P. — Projection of Maps of the World, etc. Edinburgh, 1870. 

The Author. 

’'SoNKLAR, K. — Das Oetzthaler Eisgebiet. A ienna, 1856. 

"■SoNNiNi, C. S. — Travels in Greece, etc. 1801. 

South Sea Islanders. Parliamentary Reports, 1871 .. .. Lord A. Russell. 

’‘Sphere, On the Guomonic Projection of. 1851. 

’‘Sprf.nger. a. — D ie Post- und Reiserouten des Orients. Leipzig, 1864. 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles o f Boohs. Donors. 

*Spruce, li. — On the River Purus. 1804. 

*Squier, E. G. — -Honduras et San Salvador. Paris, 1S55. 

* Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississip[ii I'allei. New York, 

1847, 

“ Honduras Interoceanio Railway, etc. 18.77. 

* Remarks on Testermann's Aute-historic Times. 1841. 

* Geography and Archisology of Peru. lS7o. 

*Stabk, J. — Currents in the .Atlantic Ocean. ISj'J. 

* On the Meteorology of Scotl-md, 18.58. Edinburgh. 1858. 

'' Fall of Rain in Scotland for 1857. Edinburgli, lssa_ 

Staunton, Sir G. T. — Portrait .. .. .. . . S. M. Dr.ACii. Esq. 

"'"Stf.enstp.up, J. J. S.— Memieskeshegtens tidiigste iqitr; ‘den i Europa. 
Kjdbenhavn, 1805. 

'■.Steinee, j, — R eise durch die Oesterreichische Schweiz. Linz, 1829. 
&TEPH.4XI, L.- — Boreas uud die Buieaden, 1871. St. Pf.tersiieri. Imp, Ac.vd. 
Stevens, S. — The New Route by the Isthmus of Tehurutepec, 1871. The AfTiion. 
'Stieblin, R. — Alpeiiausiciit. Rem. 18(18. 

* .rTHATO-N, N.— The S, AV, Shore of the De.ad Sea. 184-4. 

'Struve. F. G. AA T Ohservatoire de Poiilkova. 2 vols. St. Petersburg, 
1845. 

Stubel, a. See Reiss. 

■ SiuDER, B. — Die naturiiche Lagc vou Bern. Map. Bern, 18.59. 

Stcrz, j. j.— Nord- und Ost-ee-Kanal durch Holstein. Berlin. 1884, 

Tlie Author. 

*8rKES, AA . H. — On a portion of Duklum (East Indies'. 1838. 

' Ou the proposed India Bill. IS'-S. 

*Synge, M. H. — Great Britain one Empire. 1852. 

Tables pour TEvaluation des Distances en Mer. Paris. No. 477. 

Depot des Cabte.s et Plans, Pari.s. 
*Tassv, G. be.— Lcs Anteurs liindoiistanls et leurs Onvrages. Paris, ISCS. 
Tchihatchee, P. de. — N ouvelle Phase de la Question d’Orient. Paris. 1800, 

* Voyage dans I’Altai oriental, etc. Paris, 1845. 

Asie mineure. C vols. and Atlas. 

* Lettrcs sur la Turquie. Paris, 1 859. 

* Le Royaume dTtalie, etc. Paris, 1802. 

* Italic et Turquie. Paris, 18.59. 

* La Paix de Zurich, etc. Paris. 1859. 

*Teulon’, a. G. — La Mere, etc. Paris, 1867, 

*Tho3ias, E.— Early Armenian Coins, 

Thomasstn. — Pilote de la Manche. No. 481. Paris, 1S7U. 

Depot des C.vrtes etc., Paris. 

Thomsen’, J. Themocliemiske L'ndersogelser. Copenhagen, 1871. 

The A.uthor. 

Torres, J. A, Limites entre Chile i BolWia, Santiago, 186.3. 

El Mint.stbo de Estado. 
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Titles of B'.-o’.i. T'.rj.rs. 

^Towxsox, R. — Travels in Hungary, etc. 1797. 

Tracey, Capt, — Note.s on .Antechamber of Great Pyramid. Edinburgh, 1S71. 

The Author. 

Trinidad, Education in. 1870 .. .. .. .. The Colonial Otfice. 

' Troyon, F. — Monuments de IdViitinuite dans I’Europe. Lausanne, ISCS. 

Tcckett, F. F. — Determination of Heights by means of the Thermo-barometer. 

1S71 .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Tile Author. 

“Vetch, J. — On Havens of Safety. 1S44. 

■‘Wetoria, Die Colonie, in .Australieu. Melbourne, ISdl. 

■*' Essais divers, introduction Ju Catalogue de I'Exposition. Melbourne. 

IStil. 

" Catalogue of the Victoria Exhibition. Igtil. 

A ic.voi.Es. C. — Shadow Patii. Eclipse t>f the Sun over Spain. tSfii. 

The .Author. 

A KiUF.'N'F.L. A. — Les Peiiples slave'. Lyon, ISU.d. 

AA'akeuf.i.d, T. — Footprints in Eastern Africa. ISnn .. The Author. 

AA'alkf.k. J. T. — Standards of Measure and tlie Rase Lines. Dehra Doon, lS7i>. 

The India Officf. 

'AA .ARREN, E, de. — R ailways in Euphrates A'alley. 18o7 .. Rev. R. Brewin. 
AA'ebb, F. C. — Up the Tigris to Bagdad. IST". .. .. Tiie -A uthor. 

AA LUSTER, AA’. II. B. — Periodic Sjsteiu of -Vtmo'idierie .Action. 

S. M. Dracii. Esip 

■ AA r.RNE, F. — .Reise durch Sennaar, etc. Berlin, 187D. 

AA est Indies. — Correspondence respecting the Federation of the Lecvard Islands. 

1871. Parliamentary Paper ,. .. .. T.nrd .Autiiur Russf.li.. 

>\ hale Fishery, Southern, Reports of. IS.Al. 

AAThtty, J. S. — AA'ater Supply of Jerusalem. lSi'.4 .. .. The Author. 

AA lEDEMANN, F. J. — Uehef die Natioualit.it etc. in Kurland. ISTO. 

Tile bir. .Acad, of Russia. 
AA iLD, H. — L’Ohscrv. pliysiquo central de Russie. IS'o. St. Petersburg, 1S71. 

The Observatory'. 

AA iLi.iAMs, J. — Comets ii.c. till to a.d. h; 40, from the Chinese annals, trans- 
lated by. 1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. The Author. 

"AA IL3I0T, A. P. E. — Transports in the Crimea, IS.i5. 1817. 

AA iLsoN, C. AV. — Translation of Austrian Otiicer’s ‘ On the Euplirates A’alley 
Railway.’ 1872 ., .. .. .. .. .. The AA’ar Office. 

AA'ilson, J. — Missionary A'oyage to the Southern Pacific Ocean, 1796-98. 4to. 
A'99 •• .. .. .. .. .. .. .. By Purchase. 

AA’oLr, R. — Vierte Jahresschrift der naturw. Gcsellsch. in Zurich. Ziirich, 1871. 

The Society. 

“^\A OODS, J. E. — North Australia Physical Geography. Adelaide, 1864. 

*AAokms, H. — -The Earth and its Mechanism. IS62. Gottingen, 1871. 
’'AA’hottesley, Liord. — On Maury’s Plan for ImproYing Navigation. 1853. 
AVustenfeld, E. — Die Strasse YOU Ba^ra nach Mekka .. By Purchase, 
AA YLD, J. — On the Distribution of Gold throughout the World. 

AA ylie, a. — N otes on Chinese Literature. Shanghae, 1867. 

H. G. HoLLINCW ORTH, Esq. 



cxvi Accessions to the Lihrarij 

Titles ff Hooks, Honors, 

AVyjian. 1!. H. — Oil the E. and X. Extensions of the Galf Stream. Washington. 
1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. The U. S. X.AVY Dei>t. 

Yule, H. — The Book of Ser Marco Polo. 1871. 2 Yols. .. By Purchase. 

Address to the Geographical Section of the Brit. .A.ssoc. Edinburgh, 

Aug. .'Srd, 1871 .. .. " .. The .\UTnoR. 

* Statement of Services of Col. H. Yule. 

Indian Eemains in Java. 

* Sketches of Java. 1862. 

* .. The African Squadron Vindicated. 1850. 

’Ziegler. J. M.— London Exhibition of 1832. Winterthur, 1802. 


PERIODICALS. 


Academy .. 



The PURLISIIERS, 

Alpine Journal 



The PunLTSiir.Rs. 

American Naturalist 



The Publishers. 

Athenaium .. 



The Editors. 

Ausland (Das). Augslmvg 



By Purchase. 

Bibliotheque universelle et Bevue Suisse 



The Publishers. 

Bookseller .. 



The Publishers. 

Brazil and Pilver Plate jNIail 



The Publishers. 

Canadian Journal of History. Science, and Art. 

The Cakadi.ln I.nstituti:. 

Church Missionary Intelligencer 



The Publishers. 

Colonial Intelligencer 



The Publishers. 

Field 



The Publishers. 

Food Journal 



The Publishers. 

Illustrated Travels 



The Publishers. 

3Ialte-Bruii s Nouvtlles Aniialos cWs A’^oyagcs.. 



The Editor. 

Mercantile Marine Magazine 



The Editor. 

Nature 



By PURCH.YSE. 

Nautical Magazine 



By Purchase. 

Newton’s London Journal of Arts and Sciences 



The Authors. 

Ocean Highways .. 



The Publisher. 

Petermann’s Mittheilungeii. Gotha 



A. Petermann. 

Phoenix, The 



By Purchase. 

Photographic Journal 



The Editors. 

Publishers’ Circular 



By Purchase. 

Quarterly Eeview 



The Publisher. 

Pievue des Cours scientifiques .. 



The Publishers. 
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Titles. Ponors. 

Scientific Opinion.. .. .. .. .. .. .. The Publishers. 

Statesman’s Year-book .. .. .. .. .. .. By Purchase. 

Trubner’s Literary Record .. .. .. .. .. By Purchase. 

"SVesleyan Missionary Notices .. .. .. .. .. The Publisher. 


TRAXSACTIOXS OF SOCIETIES, Ac. 

KUIiOPF.. 

’■ Irkat Rritaix A\'n lRr.i.A>;r> — 

Anthropological Review .. .. The A sTHROPoLocicAt. Society. 

Archmologia : Proceedings and Transactions of the Archaeological Society. 

The Society. 

Ilorologlcal Journal .. .. .. ., .. The Ikstitctios. 

Journal of the East India Association .. .. .. The CousciL. 

Journal of the Photographic Society .. .. .. The Society. 

Journal of the Proceedings of the Idimean Society . . The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. The Society. 

Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland .. The Society. 

Journal of the Geologists’ .\ssoci.ition .. .. .. The Association’. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution .. The Institction'. 

Journal of the Society of .Arts .. .. .. .. The Society. 

Journal of the Statistical Society of London .. .. The Society. 

Memoirs of the Philosopliical Society of Glasgow .. The Society. 

Alemoirs of the Philosophical Society of Manchester. The Society. 

Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society .. ■■ The Society. 

I Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 

The Society. 

Proceedings of the Aborigines Protection Society .. The Society. 

, Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West 

Riding, Leeds .. .. .. .. .. .. 'fhe Society. 

; Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers .. The Institution. 

, Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophic Society of Liverpool. 

4 The Society. 

Proceedings of the Roy al Artillery Institution . . The I nstitution. 
Proceedings of the Royal Horticultural Society .. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution .. .. .. The Institution. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London .. .. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh .. The Society. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries .. .. The Society 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Kojal Dublin Society. The Society. 
VOL. XLII. i 
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Accessions to the Library 


Proceedinas and Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Academt. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society. The Society. 

Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society .. .. The Society. 

Quarterly Weather Report .. .. The Meteokological Office. 

Radcliffe Ohservatorv .. .. •• The Radcliffe Trustees. 

Eenort of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

The Association. 


Report of the Committee of the Council of Education By Purchase. 

Royal Colonial Institute Journal .. .. .. The Institute. 

Scottish Jleteorological Reports . . .. .. -. The Society. 

Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Institute. 

Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society .. The Society. 

Transactions of the Ethnological Society .. .. The Society. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

The Society. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Literatnre 


The Society. 


Fkaiice — 

Acade'mie des Sciences de Dijon .. .. .. The Academy. 

Annales hydrograph iques, etc. .. .. Mintstere de i.A Marine. 

Bulletin de la Socie'te d’ Encouragement pour I’Industrie nationale. 

The Society. 

Bulletin de la Soclete de Ge'ographie .. .. .. The Society. 

Comptes rendus de I'Acadcmie des Sciences .. .. The Academy. 

Journal asiatique de la Societe asiatique, Paris . . The Society . 

Rapport annuel fait a la Societe d’Ethnographie .. The Society. 

Revue maritime et coloniale .. .. Ministere de ea Marine. 


Germany — 

Abhandlungen der Jfaturwissenschaften zu Bremen. The Acadebiy. 

Abhaudlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Leipzig. The Society. 

Abhandlungen und Sitzungsberichte der K. B. Akad. der Wissenschaften 
zu Munchen. Munich .. .. .. .. Dr. W, Koch. 

Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen ... .. The Acadebiy. 

Beitriige znr Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main, etc. The Society. 

Jahresbericht der Schlesisehen Gesellschaft, Breslau. The Society. 

Memoires de la Societe des Sciences naturelles, Strasbourg. The Society. 
Mittheilungen aus dem Osterlaud. Altenburg .. The Society. 
Notizblatt des Vereins tlir Erdkunde. Darmstadt. The Society'. 

Physikalisch-dkonomische Gesellschaft zn Konigsherg. The Society. 
Schrifteu der Uuiversitat zu Kiel The University. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, Leipzig. 

The Society. 

Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde zu Berlin . . The Society. 



of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Donors. 


CXIX 


Titles. 

Belgium — 

Annales meteorologiques. Bruxelles. 

Annuaire de lAcade'mie rojale. 

Bulletin de I'Academie rojale des Sciences, etc. 


The Academy. 


Austria — 

Jahrbuch der kaiserlich-kdniglichen geologischen Eeichsanstalt, ien. 

The Academy. 

Jahrbucher fiir Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus . . C. Jelinek. 

Mittheilungen der K. Akad. der Wissenschaften .. The Academy. 
Mittheiluugen der K. K. geographischen Gesellschaft. The Society . 


Switzerland — ■ 

Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse 
Geneva — 

Le Globe : Journal gc’ographique de Geneve .. 
Me'moires de la Socie'tc de Physique de Geneve 
Zurich — 

Die naturforschende Gesellschaft zu Ziirich .. 
Mittheilungen der antiquarisch. Gesellschaft . , 


The Library. 

The Publisher. 
The Society. 

The Society. 
The Society. 


Hollaed — 

Biidragen tot deTaal- Land- en Volkeukunde Nederlandsch Indie. 

The Government. 


Nederlandsch Meteorologisch Jaarboek .. .. The Observatory. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingenderlioninklijke.AkademievanWetenschappen, 

Amsterdam The Academy. 


Denmark — 

Forhandlingen og dets Medlemraers. Copenhagen .. The Society. 

Memoires de la Socicte rojale des Antiquaires du Nord. Copenhagen. 

The Society. 

Oversigt det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs. Copenhagen. 

^ ° ® The Society. 


Norway and Sweden — 

Fatig Statisik. Christiania .. .. .. The Royal University. 

Folkma!ngdens Bevsegelse .. .. .• •• The Academy. 

Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Academiens Handlingar. Stockholm. 

The Acadejiy. 


Kongsviner Lillestrom Jernbane. 

Norsk Meteorologisk Aarbog. 

Noyes Handel og Skibsfart .. •• •• The Royal University. 

Portugal — 

Boletim e Annaes do Conselbo ultramarino. 

Historia e Memorias da Academia real das Sciencias de Lisboa, Classe de 
Sciencias moraes, Politicas e Bellas Lettras. 

Quadro Elementar das RelacOes Politicas etc. 

The Royal Acad, of Sciences, Lisbo.v. 

i 2 
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Accessions to the Library 


Titles. 


Ponors. 


Russia — , ^ 

Annales de I’Observatoire central de Eussie The Observatori. 

Comptes rendus de la Socle'ie' imperiale ge'ographique. The Society. 


Jahresbericht d. Nicolai-Hauptsternwarte, St. Petersbu^. 




Melanges physiques et chimiqnes de I’Acad. impe'nale. 

Me'moires de I’Acad. des Sciences .. .. The Imperial Academy. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Russian Geographical 


Spain— 

Almenach naiitico. Cadic .. •• •• . . The Obseb' atory . 

Anuario del real Observatorio de Madrid. 

Observaciones de Marina The Obsery atory . 

Eesumen de las Actas de la real Academia de Ciencias exacta.s. 

The Academy. 


ASIA. 


Bombay Geographical Society’s Journal .. The Society. 

Bombay Meteorological Keports .. •• .. The India Ofeice, 

Calcutta Meteorological Eeports The India Office. 

China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. The Society. 


Journal of the East India Association .. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society .. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras 
Eeports of the Government of India — 

Bombay Presidency. 

Madras Presidency. 

Home Department. 

North-Western Provinces. 

Foreign Department. 

Public Works Department. 

Scind Reports 

The Cycle 


The .Association. 
The Society. 
The Society. 
The Society. 


.. The India Office. 

The Editor. 


AFRICA. 

L’ Academic d'Hippone. Bone... .. .. •• The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius. The Society. 

Tableaux de la Situation des Establissements franqais dans I’Algerie. 

La Societe hist, algerienne. 

The African Repository. Washington.. .. .. The Publishers. 

The Natal Mercury The Proprietor. 


AMERICA. 

American Agricultural Eeports .. .. The AmeR. Geograph. Soc. 

Anales de la Universidad de Chile. Santiago .. The University*. 
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Titles. Zijiiors. 

Anales del Museo publico de Buenos Aires .. .. H. Blrmeister. 

Annual Beport of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 

The Trustees. 

Boletin de la Sociedad de Ciencias fisicas y naturales de Caracas. 

The SociETV. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana .. .. .. The Society. 

Boston Society of Natural History .. .. .. The Society. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute .. .. .. The Institute. 

Peabody Academy of Science. Salem.. .. .. The Academy. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

The Academy. 

Proceedings of the American Academy . . . . The .\cademy'. 

Proceedings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Cambridge, U.S. .. .. .. .. .. The Association. 

Proceedings of the American Geographical and Statistical Society of New 
York The Society. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society .. The Society. 
Proceedings of the Essex Institute .. .. .. The Institute. 

Reports of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

The Academy. 

Reports of the Sanitary Commission. Washington .. The Commission. 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge .. .. The Institute. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.. .. .. The Institute. 

Smithsonian Reports .. ; .. .. .. The Institute. 

The .\mericaa Naturalist .. .. .. .. The Proprietor. 

The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist, with Proceedings of Natural 
History Society of Montreal .. .. .. The Society. 

AUSITIALASIA. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Society of Tasmania .. The Society. 
Sydney Meteorological Reports .. .. .. G. W. Smaei.ey, Esq. 

Transactions of the New Zealand Institute .. .. The Institute. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of N. S, Wales .. The Society. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria .. The Society. 

Victoria Mining Reports .. .. .. The Secretary or Mines. 

Victoria Statistical Reports .. .. .. .. The Secretary. 
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ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-EOOM, 

Feom May 22nd, 1871, to May 27th, 1872. 


ATLASES. 


MapSi Charts, 


Donors. 


Adolf Stieler’s Handatlas iiber alle Thcile dor Erde und iiber das VVelt- 
gebaude, neu bearbeitet Ton Dr. Aug. Petermann, Dr. Herm. Berg- 
haus und Carl Nogel. 90 colorirte Karteu iu Kupferstich, in 30 
Lieferungen, Parts 1, 2. 3, 4, and 5, containing each 3 Maps. Justus 
Perthes. Gotha, 1S71 .. .. .. .. Jc&tus Pjebthes. 

The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geograpliy, in 31 Maps. Edited, 
■with an introduction on the study of Geography, by the llev. George 
Butler, M. A. London, 1872 .. Longmans, Greex, and Co, 

Dr. K. von Spruners Handatlas fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und 
der neuern Zeit. ^ Dritte Auflage. Neu bearbeitet von Dr. Theodor 
Menke. 90 colorirte Karten in Kupferstich, in 23 Lieferungen. Parts 
1,2, 3, and 4, containing each 4 Maps. Justus Perthes. Gotha. 1871. 

Justus Perthes. 

Atlas of Scotland, 46 Maps in 23 Parts. By John Thomson and Co. 
Edinburgh, 1826, 

Atlas der Alpenlandcr, Schweiz, Savoyen, Piemont, Sud-Bayeni, Tirol, 
Salzberg, Erzherzogthum Oesterreich, Steyermark, Illyrien, Ober- 
Italien ^c. Isach den neuesten Matcrialien bearbeitet von J. G. 
Mayr. Parts 1, 2, and 3. Scale 1 inch = 6^ miles. Justus Perthes. 


Atlas zu neuen Untersuchungen iiber die physicalische Geographie 
o'? ^ Geologie der Alpen, von Adolph und Hermann Schlagintweit. 

22 Maps and Plates. Leipzig, 1854. 

Voyage an Caucase chez les Tcherkesses et les Abkhases, en Colchide, 
en Georgiy en Armenie et eu Crimee, par Fre'deric Dubois de Mont- 
pereux. Pans, 1843. 

Ivarten-Atlas zu Dr. A. von MiddendorPs Reise in dem aussersten Norden 
und Osten Sibiriens. St. Petersburg, 1859. 

I’Altai oriental et les parties adiacentes de la 
ftontiere de Chine. Par Pierre de Tchihatcheff. (AtHs de Cartes et 
Plans.) Pans, 1845. 

Atlas to Geolopcal Papers on Western India, including Cutch, Sinde, and 
4 .%,^ ^^Ih-Last Coast of Arabia ; to -which is appended a Summary of 
e eology of India. Edited for the Government by H. J. Carter. 
Bombay, 1857. 


Buddhism in Tibet. By Emil Schlagintweit, ll.d. Atlas of Objects of 
Buddhist \\ orship. 20 Plates. F. A. Brockhaus. Leipzig, 1863. 

K. E. Mcrcbison, Esq. 
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Maps, Charts, 4c. 


Donors. 


THE WORLD. 

Map of the World, on Mercator’s Projection, showing the Principal Inter- 
national Routes of Trarel and Telegraph east and west of the Meri- 
dian of Washington. Scale 1 inch = 5^. By Charles Bowles. 
1871. 2 copies The Author. 

The Elliptical Map of the World. Designed by G. T. Edkins. (On 
Roller.) .. .. .. .. .. The Author. 

Political and Physical Chart of the World on Gall's Projection. Scale 
1 inch = 5°. On 4 sheets. By J. Bartholomew, f.r.g.s. 

K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Die geographische Yerbreitung der Waiiderheuschrecke. Yon Fr. Th. 
Koppen.- Scale 1 inch = 30°. Justus Perthes. Gotha, 1871. 

Die geographische Yerbreitung der Conifcren uiid Gnetaceen uber die 
Erde, vou Dr. Robert Brown. Scale 1 inch = 30°. A. Peter- 
mann. Gotha, 1872. 

Die Vegetations-Gebiete der Erde. Von Prof. Dr. A. Grisebach. Scale 
1 inch = 30°. A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871. 

Ethnographische Weltkarte zu Th. Waitz’s ‘ Anthropologie der Natur- 
vblker,’ entworfen vou Dr. Georg Gerland. Scale 1 inch = 30°. A. 
Petermann. Gotha, 1871 Dr. Peterhann. 

Photosraph of a Map of the World, showing the course of Mr. Dampier’s 
Voyage round it from 1679 to 1691. Radius 2i inches. By 
H. Moll. 


EUROPE. 

jRiTisH Isles — 

Ordnance Maps — 1-inch scale (Kingdom) — 
ScotlaTul — 

Sheets 39, 48, and 67 (Hills). 

Ireland — 

Sheets 86, 96, 97, and 108 (Hills). 


Ordnance Maps — 6-inch scale (Counties) — 

Kngland and Wales — 

Co. Devon. Sheet 118. 

Co. Kent. Sheets 2, 17, and 30. 

Scotland — 

Co. Aberdeen. Sheets 40, 42, and 4.5. 

Ordnance Maps — 25-inch scale (Parishes)— 

England and Wales — 

Hampshire, 122 sheets ; Kent, 17 sheets; Surrey, 44 sheets. 

Scotland — 

Aberdeen, 84 sheets; Banff, 56 sheets; Elgin, 76 sheets; Inverness, 
43 sheets. 

Irelctnd — 

Dublin, 169 sheets. 

Ordnance Maps — 5 and 10-feet scales (Towns) — 

England and Wales — 

Bournemouth, 13 sheets; Bray, 13 sheets; Chertsey, 7 sheets; Christ- 
church, 7 sheets; Guildford, 14 sheets; Holywell, 5 sheets); South- 
ampton, 40 sheets; Windsor, 15 sheets ; Waltham Abbey, 6 sheets. 

Total, 738 sheets. 

CoMMissioNEES OF WoBKS, through Sir H. James, K.E., Director, 
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Accessimu to the Map-^Room 


Maps, Charts, Donors. 

Bacon’s Great Map of London and Suburbs. Scale 9 inches = 1 mile (on 
roller). G. W. Bacon. London, 1871 .. G. W. Bacon, Es<^. 

London. A new Map of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and Miscel- 
laneous Improvements. Deposited at the Private Bill Office, isovember 
30th, 1871, for Session 1872, Scales inches = 1 mile (stat.). By 
Edward Stanford. London, 1872 .. .. .. The Author. 


France— 

Carte geologi(iue de la Savoie, du Piemont et de la Suisse, voisines du 
Mont Blanc. Scale I inch = 2 miles (geo.). Par Alphonse Favre. 
Winterthur, 1862. 

Recherches geologiques dans les parties de la Savoie, du Pie'mont et de la 
Suisse, voisines du Mont Blanc. Par Alphonse Favre. Paris, 1867. 

K. R. Murchison, Es<i. 

Croquis des voin V. Armee-Corps in der Einschliessungslinie um Paris 
besetzten und befestigten Terrain-Abschnitts, auch der Batterien uud 
Sicherungs-Arbeiten zur Beschiessung derSud-Forts und Sud-Fronteii 
dieser Festung, Bearbeitet im Maassstabe 1 ; 20,000, von Pirscher, 
Hauptmann und zweiier Ingenieur-Officier V^. Armee-Corps. Ver- 
sailles, 1871 .. .. .. General Beauchamp Walker. 


Germany — 


Geological Map of the Rhenish Countries to illustrate the Memoir of 
Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison, accompanied by a Section, 

Geognostische Karte von Kurhessen und den angreuzenden Landern 
zwischen Taunus-, Harz- u. IVeser-Gebirge. Scale 1 inch = .5V miles 
(geo.). Von Adolph Schwarzenberg and Heinrich Reusse. Gotha, 
•* •• •* •• .. K. R, Murchison, Esq. 

Die Westgrenze Deuisch-Loihringens und die Siidwestgrenze von Elsass 
nach dem zu irankfurt lo. Mai 1871 geschlosseneu, und am 20. 
Mai rati^irten, Friedensvertrage. Scale I inch = miles (geo.). 
Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871 ,, The Author. 

Originalkarte des Marteller Alpencomplexes, aufgenommen von Ober- 
heutenant Julius Payer. 1868. Scale li inch = 1 mile. A. Peter- 
mann. Gotha, 1872. 

Karte der Zillerthaler Alpen. Von Carl von Sonklar. Gotha. Justus 
rerthes. Gotha, 187a. Scale 1 inch = 2 miles (geo.). 

Dr. Petebmann. 

Italy — 


j lies Environs de Rome destine a faire suite au Plan topo- 
grahque du meme pays, public par F. Ch. L. Sickler. Three Views. 
Plante di Roma, e del Campo Marzo . . . . K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

* Mont Blanc, after the Surveys of Captain Mieulet, General 

^cale 1 inch = Ij mile (stat.). By- 
Edward Whymper. Loudon, 1871 The Author. 

Portugal — 

Portu^l nach der neuen Landesaufnahme. Scale 1 inch = 21 miles (geo.). 
Von C. Vogel. Gotha, 1871 Dr. Petermann. 

Russia — 


European Russia compiled by the Department of 
* Rud Estimates, of the Chief Direction of Ways, Communi- 
cations, and Public Buildings. 1846. ComnletPfl tn 1872. Showino 
navigable rivers and canals. (In Russian.) 


Scale 1 inch = 25 miles. 
J. Pierce, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
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Mips, Ch'ii ts, ^c. Donois. 

Karte zur Uebevsicht der Kriege Rosslaiids am Kaukasus. Scale* 1 hicb 
= 7 miles (geo.). S. Sehropp and Co. Beilin, 1843. 

K. E. Murchison, Esij 

Uebersichtsblatt zur Flbtzkarte des westlichen Tbeils des Donetz-Sieiii- 
kohlengebirges, eon dem Bergingenieur Xossof, Kais. Enss. General- 
stab. St. Petersburg, 1869. 2 sheets. (Eussiau.) Scale 1 inch = 

6 miles H. Shirley, Esq., f.r.g.s. 


SwiTZEBLiSD— 


Topographischer Atlas der Schweiz, im Maassstab der Origiual-Auf' 
nahmen ; vom eidgenbssischen Stabsbiireau veriJtfentlicht. 

Erste Lieternng : 

No. 316. Muhleberg. 

„ 317. Kirchlindach. 

,, 318. Laupeu. 

,, 319. Bern. 

„ 320. Bolligen. 

,, 321. Bigenthal. 

„ 322. Worb. 

„ 323. Wyl. 

„ 391. Interlaken. 

,, 392. Brienz. 

„ 395. I.auterbrumien. 

„ 396. Grindelwald. 

Zweite Lieferung: 

No. 3. Bure. 

,, 4. Courteniaiche. 

„ 86. Faliy. 

„ 88. Poirentruy. 

„ 102. Moutfaucon. 

„ 103. Undervelier. 

,, 104. Tramelan. 

„ 105. Javannes. 

„ 1 18. Courtelary. 

„ 120. Chasseral. 

„ 14.5. Burgdorf. 

„ 333. Oberbahn. 

„ 336. Munsingen. 

„ 337. Konolfiugen. 

Forming part of Map of Switzerland in 546 sheets. Scale 3 inches = 

1 mile. 


Colonel Siegfried, 
Chief of Federal Survey, Bern, 
Carte topografique et routiere de la Suisse et des Contre'es limitrophes 
Scale 1 inch = 5J miles (geo.). Dressee et dessine'e par Jeau- 
Frederic d’Osterwald. Pans. 


Topographische Karte der Kautoue St. Gallen und Appenzell. On lo 
sheets. Par J. M. Ziegler .. .. K. E. Murchison, Esq, 

Grindelwald. Scale j inch = 1 mile (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha. 
1871 .. .. .. ,. .. .. .. The Author. 

Turkey — ■ 


Generalkarte von der Enrop'aischen Tiirkei. Nach alien vorhandenen 
Originalkarten und itiuerarischen Hidfsmittein bearbeitet und gezeich • 
net von Heinrich Kiepert. Scale 1 inch = 14j miles (geo.). On 
4 sheets. Berlin, 1871 .. .. .. .. The Author. 

Originalkarte der Central-Tilrkei, nach Aufuahmen vom Jahre 1869 
entworfen von Ferdinand von Hochstetter, 1870. Scale 1 inch = 
6 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1872. 


Dr. Peterjiasn. 
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itaps, Chart's, 4'C- Donors. 

Carte de I'Epire et de la Thessalie. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo.). On 
2 sheets. Dessinee par Henri Kiepert. Herlin, 1871. 

The Acthob. 


ASIA. 

Cextbal — ^ 

Asia in the first half of the fourteenth century, to elucidate ‘ Cathay and 
the Way Thither.’ Compiled by Colonel H. Yule. 

E. Weixeb, Esq. 

China — 

Chinese Map of China in 32 parts. Published in 1862 by King-Hang- 
Lotv, Acting Governor of Hoo-peh. 

Topography of China and neighbouring States, with Degrees of Longi- 
tude and Latitude. Hong Kong, 18o4. 

Chinese Map of Eastern Cliina. On 3 sheets. 

The Yellow River i Upper .Section) from Yit-Shan to the Old Bed. 

The Yellow River (Lower Section) from the Bar to Yii-Shan. Scale 

1 inch = 2 miles geo., liy Key Elias, Jun. Loudon, ISCS. 

2 copies. 

Running Survey of the Po-Yang Lake, from Ilu-Kow to Khoo-Khc, thence 
to Woo-chin on the South and Cockchafer Islands, on the South-East. 
Taken from the Survey of Lieutenant Kerr, k n., Commanding ILM..S. 
CoiJ;chaf( r ; the remainder by H. G. Hollingworth. Scale 1 inch 

= 2 miles (geo.) II. G. Hollingworth, Esq. 

Po-'iang Lake. Hu-Kau to u-Ching, Ac. Yaoii-Chow. Scale 1 inch 
= 2 miles (geo.). By \V. Stuart, Communding H.M.S. January, 
1868. il.S. 

E. von Richthofen’s Reisen in China. Sept. 1808 — Mai 31, 187U. Ney 
Elias’ Aufnahme des Hoang Ho voii Khaifung bis zur Mtindung, 
1868. Shuffeldt’s and Febiger's Aufuahmen in Korea, 1867-68. 
Scale 1 inch = lU4 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871. 
^ The Author. 

India — 

Map^ of the Goverxmext Survey of India, 41 Maps on 212 sheets. 


TITLE. 

I 


Xo. of 
Sliettc 


Indian Atlas. Sheets 1, n.e. ; 1a, s.e.; 8, s.w. andl 
S.E.; S7, N.w. and s.E. ; 125, s.w. ; 131, s.w. 
Bundelcund Topographical Survey. Sheets, 31, .33,1 

35, 37, 39, 47, 49, 51 ( 

Central Provinces and Vizagapatam Agency Topo - 1 
graphical Survey. Sheets 0, 17, 18, la, and 45 .. J “ 
Central Provinces Survey. Degree Sheets 2,4, and 6 3 

Central Provinces Topograpliical Survey. Sheets) I 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, ll, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,1 22 

17, 19, 21), 21, 22, and Inde-v ji 

Chota Nagpore Topographical Survey. Sheets 53V „ 

and 66 h 2 

Gwalior and Central India Topographical Survey, j 
Sheets .5a, 6b, 7b, &a, 10b, 11b, 17, 36, 48, 49, 50,} 13 

52, and 5.3 J 

Kattywar Topographical Survey. Sheets 6, 8, 9,1 „ 

14, 15, 17, 18, 19, and Index .. .. .. .. f ® 


tuches. IMiIea. 


1 = 


1 = 


1 = 


1 = 


1 = 


1 = 


1869-70 

1863-70 


1 I 1866-70 
1 i 1867-70 


1861-70 

1866-70 
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MapSf Charts, 


Donors, 


Maps of the Goverk3ieat Survey of 1^'DIA— 


TITLE. 


No of 

She feta t 


Scale. 


Date. 


Inches. Allies. 


Oudh Revenue Survey. Sheets 37, 47. 4S, 49, 51,| 

Rajpootana Topographical Survey. Sheets 27 and 32 
Sindh Revenue Survey. S'lieets o, 7, 1-. 13 .. 

Sindh Revenue Survey. Sheets 20, 22, 29, 31, 32. j 
33, 40, 41, 42, 50, 54, j.>, 04, 66, 67, 71, 79, S.5,i 

86, 87, and Index ) 

District Bhiindara (^Preliminary Map, 

District Cachar 

District Cachar 

District Chanda. Sheets 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, S, 9, 12, 13,1 

16, and Index / 

District Duinoh. Sheets 1, 3, .5, 7, 9, 11, and 12 .. 

Cast Dooars (District Goalpaia. 

District Goojranwaluh 

Huzai uh District 

District Julpigooree 

District Niinar. Sheets I, 3, 7, S, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, i 

and Index I 

Ranikhet District 

District Sconce 

District Seonee 

Part of Beluchistan, with part of Mekran and thel 

Perso-Beluch Boundary / 

The Dehra Doom with Mussoorie and Landour 
Eastern Bengal, Burmah, and parts of China and) 

Siam .. 

Eastern British Frontier bordering on Burmah and) 

Munneepoor f 

Jamoo Territories, Dominion of 11. H. Kumbirl 

Singh / 

Killah Ranapur (Cuttack Tributary Mehals} .. 

Forest Map of Mysore 

Parts of Ulwur and Shekawati States (No. 1 Degree) 

Sheet, Rajpootana Survey) i 

Agra, Caiitonmeut, City, and Environs 

City and Fort of Bhurtpore 

Civil Station and Environs of Chindwara 

Country round Delhi 

Fortress and City of Gwalior with Cantonment of] 
Mgrar and Environs J 

City and Cantonment of Jubhulpoor 

Cantonment and Environs of Philor 

Cantonment and Environs of Seetapore 


7 ^ 

1 = 

1 

1865-69 

o 

1 = 

1 

1S69-70 

4 ^ 

1 =; 

4 

1S70-1 

21 , 

1 - 

1 

1 856—68 

1 

1 = 

4 

1858-67 

1 

1 = 

4 

1S65-S 

1 

1 = 

4 

1871 

11 

1 = 

1 

1S65-9 

7 

1 = 

1 

1863-6 

1 

1 = 

4 

1868-9 

4 

1 = 

2 

1852-5 

15 

1 = 

1 

1870 

1 

1 = 

4 ■ 

1857-68 

in ’ 

1 = 

1 

1866-70 

ii 

12 = 

1 

1870 

10 i 

1 = 

1 

1870 

1 

I = 

4 

1865-9 

1 1 

1 = 

9 ; 

1871 

1 i 

1 = 

2 ' 

1867 

4 

1 =: 

1 

32 

1870 

1 

1 = 

6 , 

1871 

3 ; 

1 = 

2 

1857-60 

1 i 

1 = 

1 

1852-3 

1 ! 

: 1 = 

8 

1871 

1 

1 = 

4 


6 

1 6 = 

1 

1868-9 


Chains 


1 

i 1 = 

10 

1857-8 

1 

1 6 = 

1 

1869-70 

1 

, 1 = 

2 

1 1871 

4 

; 6 = 

1 

1871 - 


1 

Mile 

1 

o 

' S = 

1 

1866 

0 

, 6 = 

1 

1 1869-70 

4 

i 6 = 

1 

i 1868-9 


Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
^ through the India Office. 



cxsLviii Accessions to the 3Jap-Ilooni 


Cha. f't, 4'-- Donors. 

Map of the Alimedpoor, Lummah, and Khanpore Nizamuts iu the Bhawul- 
poor State. Compiled from Compass Survcjs plotted on a Skeleton 
Map of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 1869. Scale 
1 inch = -4 miles 'geo.'. By John W. Ijaiiis, Superictendeut Canal 
Irrigation. Bhaw iilpoor, 1870. 

Map of the Ooch Nizamut in the Bhawulpoor State. Compiled from Com- 
pass Surveys plotted on a Skeleton Map of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, 1SC9. Scale 1 inch = 4 miles geo.^. By John W. 
Barns, Superintendent Canal Irrigallon. Bha^\ulpoor, 1870. 

Map of the Bahawalgurh Nizamut in the Bha^uilpoor State. Compiled 
from Compass Surveys plotted on a Skeleton Map of the Great Trigo- 
nometiical Survey of India, 1869. Scale 1 inch = 4 miles (geo.\ 
By John W. Bams, Superintendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor. 
187U. 


Sketch Map illustrating the Levels taken over the Bangui* Land and part 
of the Khadir Land in the Bhawulpoor and pan of the Bikaneer 
States daring the years IS69-IS7U. To accompany Mr. Barns’ 
Report on the Bhawulpoor State. Scale 1 inch = 8 miles. By 
John W. Barns, Superintendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 

Sections taken at three dittcrcnt points from the Livers Sutledge and Indus 
to the Bikaneer Frontier, 'i’o accompany Leport on the Bhawulpoor 
State. Hor. scale I inch = 8 miles (geo.). By John W. Barns, Super- 
intendent Canal Irrigation. Bhawulpoor, 1870. 

Section of Ground from Ameera, on the Suilcdge Liver, in the Ferozepoor 
District, through tlie Hukra Nawal or Wahund Depression, to Kunda- 
walee. To accompany Iteport on the Bhawulpoor State, llor. scale 
I inch = 8 miles (geo.). By John W. Barns, Superintendent Canal 
Irngaiion, Bhawuljioor, 1870 Xhe AcTHom 

Quellgebiet des Indus and Satledsch naeh den Louten-Aufnahineii der 
Pandits (Indier) sowie den Forschungen Strachey’s, der Gebriider v. 
Schlagiiuweit u. A. Scale 1 inch =14 miles. Von F. llanemann 
and .i. Petermaim. Gotha, 1871 Dr. Petermans’. 

Sketch Map of Eastern Bengal uinl Burma to confines of China, showing 
direct line from India through Burma to China, and the country of 
the present Looshai Expedition. Scale 1 inch = 29 miles geo.;. 
Issued with the ‘ Arakau News/ November 00th, 1871. 

The Editor. 

Map of the Hindu Kush and the Regions adjoining, to illustrate the 
journey of Benedict Goes. Scale I inch = 40 miles. 


Siam- 


Map ^of the Koutes from I.eh to Yarkaml aud Kasligar. From rough 
burvejs aud Observations for Latitude and Longitude made by 
h. «. bhaw m tlie years lSb9-;o. (Photograph from MS. drawing.) 
8cale 1 inch = l.> miles .. .. ,, The Author. 

Eastern Briush Fiontier, liordering on Bnrmah aud ilunneepoor. Scale 
1 ^inch = tj miles. Fiom the latest Survevs. Corrected up to April, 
IS. I. Survejor-General’s Office, Calcutta, 1871. 

C. K. Makkham, Esq. 


Map of the City of Bangkok. Compiled from the Surveys of Luang Bhi- 
Jay-bar-Oetz, Second King of Siam Scale 3) inches = 1 mile, 
biugapore. 

Turkey — 

Karte 'on Kleinasien, eulworfen und gezeichnet nach den ueuesten und 
zuverlassigsten Quellen, hanptsachlich nach den in den Jahreu 
1S3S-;19 von Baron v. Vincke-Fischer und Baron v. Moltke. Scale 
1 inch = 14 miles ^geo.j. On 6 sheets. Von H. Kiepert. Berlin, 
K. R. Murchison, Esq. 
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Mips, Claris, (tv. 

AFl’JCA. 


Donors. 


^Vest — 

MS. Kou^rli Sketch of the Cross and Old Calabar IJivers. Creeks, &c. 
Scale 2 inches = 1 mile (geo.). Bv Captain James Brown Walker, 
F.K.G.S. Jure, 1871. 

Sketch of River Cross, sho^iug Route from Old Calabar River to 
Ikorofiong. Scale 1 inch = 1 mile (geo.). A Tracing. By Captain 
J. B. Walker. IS()9 .. .. .. .. The Author. 


Die neuesten Aufnahmeii und Forschnngen in West-Aequatcirial-Afrika 
unter du Chailln, (ienoyer. Walker, Ajmes etc Scale 1 inch = 
27 miles 'geo. Von A. tViermaim. Gotha, 1S72. 

Dr. Peteumann. 

Angola. !Mappa coordenado pelo Visconde de Sa da Bandeira, Tenente 
General, Ministro da Guerre, e j)or Fernando da Co^ta Leal, Tenente 
Coronel, Governadorde Mossamedes. Scale 1 inch = 17 miles (geo.\ 
On 2 sheets. Lisbon, 1803 .. .. K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

East — 


Originalkarte von Dr. G. Schweinfurth’s Reisen im obern Nilgebiete, 
1SG9 und I87<k Naeh Dr. Schweinfurth's eigeneu Kartenzeich- 
niiugen und mit Zugrundeleguug der aotronomischen Bestimniungen 
\ou J. Petherick. Scale I inch = l.'i miles (geo. . Von A. Petermanu. 
Gotha, 1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. Dr. Fetebmann. 


South — 


Eastern Frontier of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope (and part of 
Katiiland), from Algoa Bay to the Great Kei Riser. Scale 1 inch = 
7 miles (geo.). By John Arrowsmith. London, IS.") 1. 

K. K. MuucmsoN, Esq. 

Route of the South African Gold Field> E.\ploration Company's Expe- 
dition. Observed and drawn by Thomas Baines, Esq., i.r.g s., Com- 
mauding. The Barometric Observations by R. J. Jewell, Secretary. 
Scale 1 inch = 3h miles (geo.). On 9 sheets. MS. 

Thomas Baines, Esq. 

iNatal und Orange-Fluss-FreLtaat mit den Diamanteii-Feldern. Zur 
Uebersicht der Anfnahmen von Adolf Hubner, Karl Mauch, Edward 
IMohr u. A. Scale I inch = 19 miles (geo.;. Von A. Petermanu. 
Gotha. 1871 .. ,. .. .. .. .. Dr. Pktermann. 

Colony of Natal. Conipih'd in the Surveyor-General’s Office. P. C. 
Sutherland, Surveyor-General. Scale 1 inch = 16 miles (geo.). By 
John Arrowsmith. London, ISG4 .. K. R. Murchison, Esq. 


AMERICA. 

United States — 

Lower Ge) ser Basin (Fire Hole River), Wyoming Territory. Surveyed 
by the Party iu charge of F. V. Hayden, U.S. (Geologist. 1871. 
Scale 1 inch = .'itlO yards. Compiled and drayvn from Field Notes 
and Sketches of A. Schdnborn by E. Hergesheimer. 

Map of the Upper Geyser Basin (Fire H<de Ri^er ', Wyoming Territory, 
Surve}ed by the party iu charge of F. V. Hayden, U.S. Geologist. 
Scale 1 inch = .5.50 feet. Compiled and drawn from Field Notes 
and Sketches of A. Schonboru by E. Hergesheimer. 1871. 

The Yellowstone Lake, showing the Watershed of the Snake, Madison, 
and Yellowstone Rivers. Scale 1 inch — 2^ stat. miles. Sur'eyed 
and drawn by Henry W. Elliott, Artist U. S. Geological Survey. 

•• •. W. H. Jackson, Esq., U. S. Geological Survey. 
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2tfps, Charts, onors. 

Yellowstone National Park, from SurTeys made under the direction of 
F. V. Haydeis U.S. Geologist, 1871. Scale 1 inch = 10 miles fgeo.). 

The Author. 


Beconnai«:sanco of the Ziini, Little Colorado, and Colorado Fivers. Made 
in 1851, under the direction of Colonel J. J. Abert, Chief of Corps 
Topog. Engineer'?, by Brevet-Captain L. Sitgreaves, t. e , assisted 
by Lieut. J. G. Parke, t. e., and Mr. M. H. Kern. Drawn by P. H. 
Kern. Scale 1 inch = 10 uiiles. With remarks by J. Barwise. 
New York, 1S52 .. .. .. Jackson Barwise, Esq. 

Mississippi River, from Alton to the Gulf of Mexico. Schdnbiirg & Co. 

New York, 1862 .. .. .. .. Capt. Mayne Reid. 

Sketch Plan of the City of Chicago, showing the extent of the Fire of 
1871 .. .. .. .. .. .. A. Jenoure, Esq. 

Mexico — 


Map of Mexico, including Yucatan and Upper California. Scale 1 inch = 
115 miles r geo.). By S. A. Mitchell. Philadelphia, 1S47. 

S. M. Dbach, Esq. 

Mexique. Scale 1 inch 140 miles Cgeo.}. Par A. H. Dufour. Paris. 
Map of the Principal Roads from Vera Cruz and Alvarado to the City of 
Mexico, including the ^ alley of Mexico, Mountains, Lakes, Plains, 
A'olcanoes. S;c. Scale 1 inch = 12 nailes. By George Stealey, c.e. 
Map of the ^ alley of Mexico and the surrounding Mountains. Scale 
I inch = hh miles (stat.). By J. Disturnell. New York, 1847. 


Battles of Mexico. Survey of the Line of Operations of the U. S. Army 
under the comm;ind of Major-General Winfield Scott, on the I9th 
and 20th of August, and 8th, 12th, and 13th September, 1847. 
Drawn by Lieutenant Hardcastle, U. S. Topographical Engineers. 


Siege of Vera Cruz, by the U.S. troops under Major-General Scott in March, 
1847, from Surveys made by Major Turnbull, Captains Hughes, 


South — 


McClellan, and Johnston, Lieutenants Derby and Hardcastle, U.S. 
Topographical Engineers. Scale I inch = 460 yards. 

Captain Mayne Reid. 


Map of a tract of land from Cordova to Jujuy in the Argentine Republic. 
Showing the general direction of a projected Railway between these 
towns made during the Expedition of 1S68. By Pompey Moneta, 
C.E., and Charles W. Campbell, Assistant. By commission of Messrs^ 
Brassey, M ythes. and Wheelwright. Scale I inch = 13 miles fgeo.). 

K. R. Murchison, Esq. 

Mapa de la Provincia de Cordoba. Scale 1 inch = 20 miles (geo.). De- 
partameuto topografico de Provincia de Cordoba. 

George Thompson, Esq. 

Carta da Foz do Amazonas, entra a Ponta da Tijoca e, o. Cabo do Norte. 
Lithographed for J. B. Gonqalves Campos, f.r.g.s. Scale 1 inch = 16 
miles (geo. London, 1872. (2 copies) .. The Author. 

Pongo de Manseriche (Upper Marahon). By J. Smales^ 
Engineer to the Peruvian Government . . W. Chandless, Esq, 

Paraguaj, 1871. From the Government Survey Map supplied by the 
Consul-General of Paraguay in London : with letterpress notes on 
Paraguay, its position and prospects. 

Mappa de la Republica del Paraguay levantada eu los annos 1846 a 1855- 
por el antiguo Coronel de Ingenieros Don Francisco Wisner de 
Morgenstern. A large tracing in colours, showing proposed railways, 
forests, and swamps. Scale 1 inch = 5 miles. 

Maximo Terrero, Consul-General of Paraguay. 
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M,ips, Charts, <f'C. Donors. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Specialkarte von Australien, in 8 Blattern nach originalen und ofRciellen 
Quellen. Scale 1 inch = 48 miles Cgeo.). Von A. Petermann. 
Gotha, 1S:1. 

Orocraphische Karte der Provinz Victoria, zur Uebersicht der Huheiimes- 
siingen Ton D. G. Neumayer ; construirt und zusammengestellt von 
A. Petermann. Scale 1 inch = 28 miles (geo.). Gotha. 1S71. 

Ur. PETERM.iN'X. 

Geological Sketch Map of the Parish of Beechw'ortli ^Victoria) Seale 
1 inch = 40 chains. Surveyed by F, J. Dunn, and piibluhed by the 
Mining Department, Melbourne, 1.871. 

Sketch Map of Geological Exploiation north-east from Champion Bay. 
By Henry Y. L. Brown, Goverumeut Geologist. Perth, 1871. 


OCEAXS. 


Atlantic — 

Deep-Sea Soundings in the Xorth Atlantic from Ireland to Newfound- 
land. Scale t inch = 67 miles (iteo.). By Lieut. .1. Dayman, r.n. 
Admiralty, lS.o7 .. .. .. K. K. Mijbchison. E-q. 

Deep-Sea Sections to illustrate a Paper by Capt. Sherard Osborn, r.n. 
Compiled by F. Le B. Bedwell, b.x. London, 1872. 

Capt. S. OsBOB.N", R.N. 


Physieal Map of the Island of Madeira. Scale 1 inch = D, mile (geo.). 
Constructed by Prof. J. M. Ziegler. Winterthur. 2 .Maps and 
Views. 


The Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena, illustrated in a series of Views, 
Plans, and Sections. .-Vccompanied with Explanatory Remarks and 
Observations. By Robert F. Seale. London, 18.S4. 

K. R. Murchison, Esq. 


Pacific — 


Polynesien und der Grosse Ocean, als ethnographische Karte zii Waitz’s 
‘ .Anthropologic der Naturvolker’ entworfen v. D. (t. Gerland. Seale 
1 inch = .56U miles (geo.). Von .A. Petermann. Gotha, 1872. 

Dr. Petermann. 


Map of the Island of Java, to illustrate the researches of Thomas Hors- 
field, M.n., with the Geographical Preface and Postscript of ‘ Plantso 
JavanictE Rariores.’ London, 1S.)2 .. K. R. Murchison, Esip 

Arctic — 

Die Karische und Jngorschc Stra«se mit der Waigatch-Insel, nach den 
Russischen Aufuahmen und Messuugen von A. Rosenthal's Expedi- 
tion, 1871. Scale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo.). A'on A. Petermaun. 
Gotha, 1872 .. .. .. .. .. .. Dr. Petermann. 

Kapt. E. H. Johannesen's Umfahrung von Nowaja Semla im September 
1870, nach der Karte von J. C. Hansen. Nebst Darstellung der Obi- 
und Jenisei-Mundungen nach den russischen Aufuahmen. Scale 
1 inch = .55 miles (geo.). Von A. Petermann. Gotha, 1871. 

Dr. Petermann. 


British AmiiEALTY — 


CHARTS. 


Section 2. 

No. 120a River Schelde, from the sea to Antwerp. 
125 Ostende Roads. 

1887 Eider River to Blaavand Point (Korth Sea). 
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Accessions to the Map-Room 


Jlijis, Charts, &c. MonoiS. 

Xo. 2297 Hango Head to South Qiiarken (Gulf of Bothnia, Sheet 2). 

Sections. . e \ 

Xo. 252 Cape Bougaroni to FratelU Kocks (Isorth Coast of Africa,. 
1198 The Bosphorus. 

1766 Cape Ferrat to Cape Bougaroni (Algeria,'. 

2429 The Dardanelles. 


Section 6. 
No. 


291 Harbours of Fogo Island ^Newfoundland). 

331 Wassaw, Ossabaw, St. Catherine’s, and Sapelow Sound (United 
States . 


Section 7. 

No. 3S8 Fernando Noronha (South Atlantic). 


Section S. 

No. 230 Margar'ita Island (West Indies'. 

502 Carlisle Bay (Barbadoes, West Indies). 
2259 Port Savatiilla (New Granada'. 


Section 9. 

No. 527 Approaches to Demerara and Essequibo Rivers. 

Section 10. . . 

No. 561 Magellan Strait to Gulf of Pciias (South America, West Coast, 
Sheet -2). 

1341 Port Mollendo (South America, Peru). 

Section 11. 

No. 734 Suez Bay (Red Sea). 

Ti34 Port Nolloth or liobbe Bay. 

2091 Table Bay to Donkin Bay (South Africa, West Coast). 

Section 12. 

No. 145 Khor Eabbajy (Beloochistan'). 

Section 13. 

No. 104 Korean .\rchipelago 'Southern portion). 

107 Matoya Harbour I Japan'. 

119 The Naruto Passage ilnland Sea, Japan). 

12S Channels between Bingo Nada and Harima Nada (Japan). 

131 Kariisima No Seto (Japan). 

Section 14. 

No. 1703 Wilson Promontory (Victoria. Australia). 

2506 Port Fa’iry (Australia, South Coast). 

The Hydrographic Office, Adjitralty, 
through Admiral G. H. Richards, B.N., Hydrograplier. 


FRENCH CHARTS. 

Nos. 2064, 2088, 2692, 2693, 2792, 2793, 2822, 2830, 2835, 2843 to 2992. 
Total, 156. 

Depot des Cartes et Pisans de la Marine, Paris. 


MTSCFXLAKEOUS. 

View of the Kaiser Franz Josef Fjord in Eastern Greenland, taken from an 
elevation of 7000 feet, hy Lieut. J. Paver (2nd German Arctic Expe- 
dition^, August 1870. A photograph .. .. Dr. Petermann. 

Three Photographs of the Storr, Island of Skye. K. K. Murchison, Esq. 
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Mops, Chorti,'&c. Donors. 

Deux Vues geologiques pour servir ii la description geologique du Dane- 
jnark, representant les falasies de Stevens-Klint et de Mdens-Klint. 
Par C. Puggaard. Copenhagen, 1853. 

Vues illustratives de quelques Phenomenes geologiques prises sur le 
Vesuve et I’Etna pendant les Annees 1833 et 1834. Par H. Abieh. 
Paris, 1836 .. .. .. .. .. K. E. Mubchisox, Esq. 

Portrait of the late Sir Eoderick I. Murchison, from the ‘ Canadian Illus- 
trated News,’ Saturday, November 25th, 1871 .. A. Jkxoure, E.sq. 

Diagram of System of International Circulation by Telegraph, Post, or 
Express, &c. &c. By Charles Bowles. London, 1871. (3 copies.) 

The Author. 
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INSTRUMENTS LENT TO TRAVELLERS. 


H. Whitely, Esq,, in South Peru, March 28, 1867— 

Pocket Aneroid, No. 89. graduated to l.’i inches, hy Cary. 

Hypsometrical Apparatus, and 3 BoiUng-pomt 'rhennometers. by Casella 

Lieut. V. L. Camerok, r.n., Zanzibar, 1973— 

Two Aneroids, Nos. 176 and 236, graduated to 15 inches, by Carey. 

One Compass prismatic, wiih L<-n8. 

. One Artincial Horizon, small. Capt. C George’s pattern. 

One Do. Do. rootvd. 

One Hypsometrical Apparatus, and 7 B. P. Thermometers. 

One Bra.«8 Protractor, semi-circular. 

One Haiii Gauge and Measure. 

One Sextant, 8 inch, by Troughion. 

One 55extani, 6-mch, by Carey. 

One TheodolUe, 5-inch, ^iih staivl, hy Trougbton. 

One Astronomical iele>cope 

AUo New inatrunieuis to th<» value of 67?. 17s. lid 

Lieut. W. J. Grandv, k v., Congo Expedition, i«‘ 73 — 

One Prismatic Compass, with stand. 

One Artificial Horizon, MOfed. 

Two Hypsometrical Apparatus, v.ith 7 B. P. Thermometers. 

One Srxtant, 6-inch, by Cary 

One Scale. German Siher, Standard of Measure 18 inches. 

Also New Instruments to the value of 123I. li«. 4 d. 
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PEESEXTATION 

OF THE ^ 

ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS. 

{At the Anniversanj Meeting, Maij 21 th, 1872.) 


ROY'AL MEDAI.S. 

The Founder's AIedal for the year was awarded by the Council 
of the Society to Colonel H. Yule, c.b., for the eminent services 
rendered by him to Geography in the pnihlication of his three great 
works; 1. ‘Narrative of a Alission to the Court of Ava in 18oo’; 
2. ‘ Cathay and the Way Thither,’ 1865 ; 3. New Edition of 
■ Alarco Polo,’ 1871; and in the numeroits articles contributed by 
him to the Geographical and other leamed Journals of the Aletro- 
polis. The Pathon’s AIedal was awarded to Robert B. Shaw, for his 
Joumej’s in Eastern Tuikistan, and for his extensive series of astro- 
nomical and hj'psometiical ob-ervations, which have enabled us to 
fix the longitude of Y'arkand, and have given us fur the first time the 
basis of a new delineation of the cotmtries between Leh and Kashgar. 

On presenting the Founder’s Aledal to Alajor-Gencral SirAVilliaui 
Baker, on behalf of Colonel Y^ule, the Pp.esidi;nt spoke as follows : — 

“I have to discharge <a duty on the present occasion which is 
doubly agreeable to me. I have, in the first place, to present 
the Founder’s Aledal of the Royal Geographical Society to an 
ofScer who has been long engaged in kindred studies with myself, 
and in whose .success, therefore, I take the warmest personal 
interest ; and, in the next place, in the unavoidable absence of 
that ofBcer from England, I have to entrust the Aledal to you, Sir, 
one of my official colleagues, with whom I am in daily r elation, 
and for whose judgment, character, and attainments, I entertain 
the very highest respect. 

“I need not recall to you. Sir, the early career of Colonel Y’ule in 
India. Acting, as he did, for so many years under j-our orders in the 
Public Works Department of the Government, you must have had 
abundant opportunities of observing his many high qualities as a 

/; 2 
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servant of the State, and the many estimable traits of his private 
character. To high professional attainments he must always have 
added a natural diligence of habit, combining with it that earnest 
and conscientious attention to his duties, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of an Indian ofiBcial ; and, if we may judge from the 
many papers which he contributed during his early service in India 
to scientific journals, he must, further, have possessed from the first 
a fine literary taste, and a happy facility of composition. 

“ After performing good service to the Government, both in the 
Kasia Hills, and in charge of the AVestern .Jumna and Ganges Canals, 
he was selected, while discharging the responsible duties of an I'nder 
Secretary to Govemment, to accompanj-, as Secretaiy and Historio- 
grapher, the mission under Major (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, which 
was sent by Lord Dalhousie to the Court of Ava in the year 18oo. 
On returning from this expedition he compiled and published, amid 
the horrors of the Indian mutiny, to which he touchingly alludes 
in the preface, ‘A Xarrative of the Mission;’ bringing out the work 
with that completeness of detail in regard to notes and appendices 
and that luxury of illustration and typography, of which he well 
understood the value, and which have, in fact, so enhanced the 
sterling merit of his publications, as to cause them always to rank 
among the choicest as well as the soundest literature of the day. A 
very important chapter of this work, ‘ On the IMap of Burmah, and 
the Descriptive Geography of the Province,’ w'as transferred, with 
some slight alterations, to our own ‘Journal,’ and at once placed 
Colonel Yule in the front rank of Asiatic geographers. 

“ Colonel Yule having succeeded you. Sir, in 1858, as Secretary to 
Govemment in the Public orks Department, returned after four 
and a-half years’ further service, to England, and then retired from 
the army. Being now able to command more spare time than during 
his career in India, where, as he says, the leisure hours of an official 
are ‘ such as he may redeem irom meals and sleep, between 8 p.m. and 
10 a.m.,’ Colonel Yrde undertook several important -works, demanding 
the severest application and the soundest critical judgment ; and it 
is upon these works that his present high reputation depends. After 
breaking ground with Eriar Jordan in 1863, ho presented the Hak- 
luyt Society with his two teeming volumes entitled ‘Cathay and 
the Way Thither.’ The text of this work was sufficiently curious, 
being a collection of all the extant minor mediaeval travels through 
Central Asia, whether performed by Orientals or Europeans ; but 
its great merit lay in a Preliminary Essay, extending to 250 
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pages, ‘ On the Intercourse of China and the IVcstem Xations 
previous to the Discovery of the Sea-route hy the Cape,’ and on 
the wealth of annotation with which | the two volumes were 
throughout enriched. The singular combination of curious re- 
search, careful criticism, and extensive reading, which ‘Cathay’ 
exhibited, had certainly never been equalled in any of the previous 
publications of the Hakluyt Society, and rarely, perhaps, in the 
whole range of English authorship. Dnt it was not till some years 
later that Colonel Yule put forth his full powers, in his exhaustive 
and masterly edition of ‘Marco I’olo;’ a work, the publication of 
which was said at the time, by one of the first critical journals of the 
day, to form an epoch in Geographical Literature. It is mainly for 
this noble work, which, beautifully printed and superbly illustrated 
as it is, will ever remain an iiuperishable monument of recondite 
learning, the most cultivated taste, and a sound practical knowledge 
of geography, that the Council of our Society has this year awarded 
its Founder’s Medal to Colonel Henry Yule. Already, Sir, the 
distinguished corps in which your earlier career was passed — the 
Bengal Engineers — has carried off on two occasions the Geogra- 
phical blue-ribbon of the year. It has now achieved a third 
triumph. I congratulate the Medallists, among whom I have the 
honour to rank myself, on being permitted to inscribe the name of 
Colonel Yule upon our list; and I more especially congratulate the 
Bengal Engineers on another Medallist being thus added to thar 
glorious brotherhood of professional and literal y eminence, Avhich 
includes the names of ^Montgomerie, the Strachej's, the Cunning- 
hams, George Chesney and Andrew Waugh ; and among which are 
also to he found the still more honoured names of Sir Ileniy Durand, 
Eir Y illiam Baker, and Lord Xapierof Magdala. I trust. Sir, that in 
forwarding this Medal to Colonel Yule, whose unavoidable absence 
we deplore, you will express to him the high admiration which the 
Council feel for his zealous and successful labouis in the cause of 
Geography, and the satisfaction we experience in being thus enabled 
to reward them.” 

Sir "William Baker replied in the following words : — “ Sir, — On 
behalf of my friend Colonel Yule, whoso unavoidable absence we all 
deplore, I beg to offer hearty thanks to the lioyal Geographical 
So.ciety for the high honour this day conferred upon him, and to 
you. Sir, for the eloquent eulogium in which you have so well set 
forth his claims to that honour. To myself, personall}', it is a 
source of gi'atification that I am the appointed ‘ vehicle ’ by which 
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this enviable distinction will reach the hands of one of my earliest 
and most valued friends. On his account, however, I cannot but regret 
that he has not heard with his own ears the discriminating praises, 
which you have so well bestowed upon the results of his labours in 
the fields of literature and science, and that he has not seen with his 
own eyes the assent and approval of those praises, reflected from the 
countenances of your distinguished colleagues. For your sake, too, I 
am sorry that Colonel Yule is not here to answer for himself ; for 
I am (juite sure that the words, warm from the heart, which he 
would have uttered on such an occasion as this, would have been 
well worth listening to. And now. Sir, I would add a few words 
on my own account. I thank you sincerely for the kind but too flat- 
tering terms in which j’ou have referred to myself, and still more 
for the compliment, not undeserved, which 3'ou have paid to mj' 
dear old corps, the Bengal Engineers.” 

Next addressing the Meeting, the President thus spoke : — 

“The Patron’s Medal for this j'ear has been awarded to Mr. R. B, 
bhaw, for the services he has rendered to the cause of Geography in 
exploring Eastern Turkistan, and above all for his veiy valuable 
astronomical observations, which have not onlj’ enabled us to fi.x 
the longitude of k arkand, but have afforded a general basis for a map 
of Kashgaria. Mr. Shaw, travelling at the same time as, though 
quite independently of, I\Ir. Hayward, actually reached the cities of 
Y'arkand and Kashgar in IPdO, some weeks before that gentleman, 
and if our awards had been regulated bj' mere priority of arrival, 
he would thus have borne awaj- the prize from his fellow-traveller 
when the question was first considered ; but Mr. Hayward at that 
time was to a certain extent the Agent of the Society, and he had 
moreover presented us with the first accurate scientific information 
regarding the country of Turkistan, so that we decided to give his 
claims the preference, without, however, in anj’ way disparaging 
those of Mr. Shaw. Since 1869 Mr. Shaw, however, has a second 
time visited Yarkand in company with Mr. Forsj’th, having been 
summoned from England for the purpose ; and it is mainly for the 
result of this second expedition that the Medal is now awarded 
him. Sir Roderick Murchison, in his last Anniversarj" Address, 
described in such glowing terms the great geological and geogra- 
phical value of the survey of the country between the high table- 
lands at the head of the Karakash River and the vallej" of the Upper 
Shajok River, which was executed b^' Mr. Shaw on his return from 
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the Yarkand Mission, and which will he found in the forthcoming 
volume of the ‘ Journal,’ that any commendation of the work from 
myself would he superfluous; hut I may saj' that it is that remark- 
able survey, — together with his Eegister of Observations for Longi- 
tude, Latitude, Variation of the Compass and heights of places above 
the sea-level, which with the necessary calculations extend over 21 
pages of the ‘ Journal,’ — that has chiefly influenced us in awarding 
our Gold Medal to this enterprising and accomplished traveller : 
while we cannot also but recognize that Mr. Shaw has done good 
service to general G eography by his popular account of High Tartary, 
which for the first time has familiarized the Biitish public with those 
countries beyond the Thibetan frontier that are destined, probably 
ere long, to play an important part in the history of the East. I am 
desirous to add that Mr. Shaw, mindful at all times of the interests 
of the Society, has, since he took up his abode at Leh, in Ladakh, 
where he has been installed as Commissioner in acknowledgment of 
his Turkistan services, busied himself in collecting geographical 
information regarding the adjoining countries. That information, 
in so far as it is embodied in itineraries leading from the Himalayas 
to Turkistan, and from Yarkand to Pekin, has been already sub- 
mitted to us, and proves to be of great value for the better 
understanding of the physical geography of Central Asia, thereby 
furnishing Mr. Shaw with an additional claim on our favourable 
notice. 

“ My predecessor in this chair was careful to explain that in 
awarding our Medals we were govenied by Geographical considera- 
tions alone, and I trust that under my Presidency we shall always 
adhere to that principle ; but there is no concealing the fact that, in 
the case of Mr. Shaw, the geographical value of his explorations is 
greatly enhanced by the uncertainty which hangs over the political 
future of the country he has explored ; for it cannot be overlooked 
that as Kussia has lately recovered for China, from the Mahom- 
medan rebels, the alienated province of Dzungaria, so may a simitar 
policy at any time be declared in regard to Kashgaria ; and if 
Eussian troops were thus to occupy Kashgar and Yarkand as they 
have occupied Kuldja, they could not, of course, be withdrawn until 
the Chinese were prepared to take their place; so that our feudatorj’ 
of Cashmere might be brought into continued, though not perhaps 
unfiiendly, contact with his great Korthern neighbour. Tt is the 
interest attaching to this possible state of affairs, and its importance 
to our British-Indian Empire, that invests Mr. Shaw’s travels with 
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particular value at the present time, and makes him, in fact, the 
hero of the hour.” 

Turning to Mr. E. B. Shaw, the President continued ; — “ I am 
delighted to find, Sir, since I drew up this brief recapitulation of 
your geographical services, that you have arrived in England, and 
are thus able in person to receive from me the Medal you have so 
well earned by your travels and researches in Central Asia. I 
congratulate you. Sir, on your return to your native land at such an 
auspicious moment, when you can enjoy the triumph of being one of 
the Geographical Prizemen of the year. I present you. Sir, with this 
Medal as a token of the warm admiration with which all geographers 
must regard your past career, and in the hope that it may serve as 
an incentive to similar exertions in the future.” 

Mr. E. B. Shaw then replied ; — “ I feel unable adequately to 
thank the Society for the high honour they have done me in pre- 
senting me this Medal. This is the rew'ard which geographers and 
explorers hold in encouraging prospect in all parts of the world, 
during the many hours of tedium and discouragement which they 
often have to endure. I am glad of this opportunity of publicly 
expressing my regard for the memory of the lamented Hayward, 
who was indeed worthy the Medal which was bestowed on him 
two years ago by this Society; and I dee^rly regret that this intrepid 
traveller did not live to receive from the President’s lips that praise 
which would have been accorded to him. Ho was a W'orthy agent 
of the Eoyal Geographical Society, a Society wdiose representatives 
penetrate each year into regions to which no civilized govern- 
ments have yet sent their agents. In early times it was commerce 
that prompted the greatest journeys, and public policy has since then 
opened up large tracts of country ; but it is the glory of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, that, without motives of gain or policy, and 
solely in the interest of science, it carries out explorations which 
rival those of the missionaries of religion, the great pioneers of geo- 
graphical discovery. Eastern Turkistan is a conquest of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society. Hayward I have already mentioned. For- 
syth, Henderson, Cayley, are all distinguished members of the 
Society. When I left Yarkand for the first time, the Governor of 
that province parted from me with these words, ‘ You have opened 
the door of communication between Turkistan and England, and, 
please God, it shall never be shut again.’ All present will echo 
that hope, and join me in the wish that Central Asia may be the 
field in which many more may labour who will be candidates for 
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these Medals, which constitute the highest honour held out to the 
ambition of the Geographer.” 

OTHER AWARDS. 

To Commander G. C. Musters, e.n., was awarded a Gold AVatch, 
■with a suitable inscription, for his adventurous journey in I'atago- 
nia, through OOO miles of latitude, in 780 of which he travelled 
over a countiy previously quite unknown to Europeans; for his 
route map, and for his large contributions to our knowledge of the 
Patagonian people. 

In presenting tiie AVatch to Mr. J. C. Musters on behalf of 
Commander G. C. Musters, e.n'., the President said : — 

“ In the absence of Commander Musters, who is now travelling in 
North America, I have great pleasure in handing to you, for trans- 
mission to that gentleman, this testimonial of the Society's approval 
of the courage and ability with which he carried out his wonderful 
journey through Patagonia. It will be in the memory of most of 
the frequenters of our Evening Aleeting.*, that an accottnt of this 
•great geographical exploit was read during the previous Session of 
the Society, since which a more detailed narrative has been pub- 
lished as a book of Travel. The boldness with which Air. Musters 
ventured into the heart of this inhospitable country, trusting his 
life in the hands of savages hitherto spoken of as pre-eminent for 
their hostility to the white man, and in their company traversing 
the ■whole unknown region at the eastern foot of the Cordillera for 
nearly 1000 miles, could not be passed over by the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society without some mark of their approval, 
such as the present, the more especially as considerable additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the geography, meteorology, 
and ethnology of this remarkable country.” 

Air. J. C. AIcsteus replied ; — “ I sincerely regret that my brother. 
Commander Alusters, is not present, to expiess in person his gratitude 
for the great honour done him by the Council of the Society. It 
would be, if possible, a still greater inducement to him to continue 
his travels and explorations in parts of South America ■u'hich have 
hitherto been but little known. I believe he is at the jjresent time 
travelling in Noith America, and it is to be hoped that on his return 
he will be able to add something to our geographical knowledge of 
that part of the world.” 

The sum of 25Z. was awarded to Herr Karl Alauch, in acknow- 
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ledgment of the ability and zeal with which he has devoted him- 
self, for a series of years, with very limited means, to the explora- 
tion of South Eastern Africa; during which he has fixed the position 
of many places, and traced the course of numerous tributaries of the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, besides discovering the South- African 
gold-fields and ancient ruins in the same region. 

The President then presented the sum of 25Z., awarded to Herr 
Karl Mauch; Baron Von Schmidthals, German Secretary of Lega- 
tion, attending to receive it on his behalf. He said : — 

“ The Council of the Royal Geographical Society have awarded this 
sum, as an acknowledgment of the persevering efforts which Herr 
Karl Mauch has made, during a period of seven years, to extend our 
knowledge of the interior of South-Eastern Africa. Landing at 
Natal, almost destitute of means, this enthusiastic and determined 
explorer has gradually worked his way northward to the almost 
unknown region lying between the lower courses of the Ifimpopo 
and Zambesi rivers — the region of the semi-fabulous places, Mono- 
motapa and Manila, and the gold-fields of the eaily Portuguese 
explorers and writers. In this neglected portion of Africa, lying 
far to the east of the route of ivory-hunters and travellers, Herr 
ilauch has succeeded not only in re-discovering the abandoned 
gold-district whence the Portuguese, and doubtless the Arabs before 
them, even as far back as the remotest antiquity, derived their 
East African gold, but has brought to light the ruins of an ancient 
city, revealing, by the massiveness of its walls and towers and its 
sculptured stones, the former existence here of a foreign civilized 
people, long anterior to the anival of the I’ortuguese. These explo- 
rations have been carried on by Herr Mauch year after year, by 
repeated attempts and amid many privations ; nor has he neglected 
to fix by exact observations the position of all the more important 
points, the courses and width of the numerous rivers, and the 
altitude of the table-lands over which his travels have been chiefiy 
directed, above the level of the sea. I trust. Sir, that in conveying 
this small mark of our approval to Hr. Petermann, of Gotha, the 
chief correspondent of Herr Mauch, who will remit it to him, you 
will express the great interest with which myself and the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society watch the career of this merito- 
rious traveller.” 

Baron Vox Sciimidth.\i,s thanked the President and Society in the 
name of Karl Mauch. 
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Public Schools Prize Medals. 

Mr. Francis Gallon (Vice-President, and Chairman of the PuLlic 
Schools Prizes Committee) made the following statement of results 
of the Examination for 1ST2: — “As Chaiim.m of the Prize Com- 
mittee, I have the honour to address you on the results of the 
competition just concluded. I need not touch on matters of detail, 
as the}’ are contained in the pamphlets which lie on the table.* The 
distribution, and the names of the succe.ssful candidates, have been 
already announced from the Chair, at the last ^Meeting of the Society. 
But I wish to speak on the general results, for they are matters of 
much satisfaction to all of us. This is the fourth year since the 
Medals were established. Every year has furnished boys worthy to 
receive them, and an increasing number of well-prepared candi- 
dates yearly enter the lists. During the first two years the 
aandidates who pre.seutcd themselves were numerous ; but, though 
a few did themselves groat credit, our Examiners reported that 
many did not. Those reports of our Examiners wore published, and 
had a salutary influence in weeding future lists, but of course they 
had the immediate effect of reducing the gross number of com- 
petitors. It was in the lists of last year that this influence was felt : 
the candidates were few, hut nearly all were well prepared. Now, 
as regards this present year, I have the great pleasure of announcing, 
that while the average material is at least as good as it was 
last year, the number of competitors is nearly twice as great. 
Eleven great schools, all of high eminence, have fuinished candi- 
dates ; and as many as 24 picked hoys have competed in Physical 
Geography, and 14 other boys in Political Geography. I cannot 
forbear to mention a subject of genuine sati.-,faction to us, — that 
Eton has at length joined in the competition, and done so with signal 
success. I must add that, after so much geographical effort had 
been called by us into existence, I strongly felt it was a little hard 
upon the boys who had not gained the very foremost places, but whose 
absolute merit was such as to earn ‘ Ilonourable Mention ’ from 
the Examiners, and who therefore h id achieved what I may call 

* The successful candidates for the year are the following ; — 

Phtsical Oeogbapuv. — Gold Medul—S. E. Spring llicc, Eton College. Bronzi: 
Medal — A. S. Butler, Liverpool College. Honourahhj Mentioned — C. Penrose. 
Haileybury College; E. Dickson, Cheltenham College; J. 11. White, Liverpool 
Institute ; H. De Vere Vane, Eton College. 

Political Geographt, — Gold Medal ~tV. Gershora Collingwood, Liverpool 
College. Bronze Medal — W. C. Graham, Eton College. Honourably Mentioned 
— R. H. Sayle, Uppingham School; \V. L. Kingsfoid, Rossall School; Henry 
Elliot Dixon, Rossall School. 
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a ‘ First Class ’ in Geography, that they should receive from us 
no substantial recognition to keep and show, with just pride, now 
and in after life. I therefore have sincere pleasure in announcing 
that the Council have agreed, on the present occasion, to award and 
send a handsome Atlas to each hoy, including the Medallists, who 
has been named with distinction by the Examiners. These Prize 
Atlases are eleven in number, and their total cost to the Society is 
about 301. I believe this to be a just and very wise expenditure 
of our funds, thoroughly in accordance with the objects of the 
Society, and I hope and believe it will meet with the approbation 
of the Meeting. 'I'he agreeable dut 3 ’ remains to me of calling on 
the Examiners, Mr. Bates and Mr. Hinchlitf, to present the Medallists 
to our President, to receive from his hands their rewards.” 

After Mr. F. Galton’s Address, the Prksidext said ; — 

“ I am sure the Meeting must have listened with interest and 
pleasure to the observations which have just been addressed to 
us. To the Council of the Societj- the facts which Mr. Galton 
has recorded have aftorded unmixed gratification, for we have 
laboured long and earnestlj’ to intioduce a sj'stematic and 
scientific study of Geographj'' into the education of the rising 
generation, and we think that we now see our way to a success- 
ful issue. When we commenced our agitation four j^ears ago, 
Geographj’ in most of the public schools, if taught at all, was taught 
in such a perfunctorj’ manner that it could not lead to anj' results. 
Now, however, we see eleven of the leading schools of the countr\' 
all sending scholars to compete for our Prizes ; and it is reported b^' 
the Examiners that no inferioritj- in regard to the sj'stem of instruc- 
tion pursued in anj’ of these schools can be detected from the 
Examination Papers. That so many of our great educational estab- 
lishments should thus have simultaneouslj' introduced an improved 
system of teaching Geography, amplj' repays us for our exertions ; 
and we are further gratified by observing that the colleges of Eton 
and Liverpool stand this j'ear at the head of the list. I do not wish 
in any way to disparage the schools which have not thought fit to 
compete, or which, having competed, have not gained prizes, but I 
■cannot the less congratulate Eton and Liverpool on their success. 
I am especially pleased to see Eton taking the lead, because, as the 
nursery of our statesmen, the school necessarily exercises an impor- 
tant influence on the fortunes of our country ; and because, also, in 
the traditional head-quarters of the severest Classicism, this intro- 
duction into the curriculum, of a popular but most useful element 
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of education is an enormous stride in advance, and bears the strongest 
testimony to the enlightened and judicious views of the present 
head-master, Dr. Hornby. Xor am I less pleased that Liverpool 
College, the great educational centre for the mercantile classes, on 
whom our national gi-eatness so largely depends, should have sus- 
tained the high reputation it had already gained, and should take 
the next place to Eton in the competition ; and I trust that Dr. 
Butler will continue to send ns scholars, who, in future years, will 
try the mettle of all comers, and bear off their full share of prizes.’’ 

In presenting the Gold Mkd.vl for Physical Gcoijraphy to S. E. 
Spring Eice (Eton), the President said : — “ I have much pleasure 
in presenting to you the Gold Medal which you have gained in the 
Examination for Physical Geography. You belong. Sir, to a family 
which has been ennobled for its services to the State, and which is 
as distinguished for talent and ability as for its devotion to the 
public interests. I feel as.sured. Sir, you will not do discredit to 
your ancestry ; I further congratulate you on having been the first 
to gain for your fine old school, of which all Englishmen are proud, 
the chief Geographical Prize of the year. I titist you may have 
many imitators, and that your present success is but an earnest of 
what Etonians will do in the future.” 

The Gold Me;d.\.l for Political Geography was then presented to 
W. G. Collingwood (Liverpool College) by the President, in these 
words : — “ It is highly creditable to you that, having last year 
gained the Bronze Medal for Physical Geography, you should this 
year be awarded the Gold Medal for your superiority in Political 
Geography. Learning the probability of your following the profes- 
sion of your distinguished father, I am reminded of an observation 
made by the President of the Eoyal Academy at our last Anniver- 
sary Dinner, that a knowledge of Geography was not less important 
to Artists than a knowledge of Art to Geographers. Combining as 
I trust you will, the Artist with the Geographer, you will in each 
capacity possess the supplemental knowledge recommended by bir 
Francis Grant.” 

On presenting the Bronze Medal for Physical Geography to A. S. 
Butler (Liverpool College), the President said : — “ It is only two 
years ago. Sir, that my predecessor in this Chair presented to your 
brother our first prize, the Gold Medal for Physical Geography ; 
that you should so soon afterwards have achieved an almost similar 
success bears the strongest testimony both to your family talents 
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and to the admirable system of instruction pursued in the Liver- 
pool College. I cannot help observing that the singular concate- 
nation of educational pre-eminence and ability belonging to the 
Butler family affords an apt illustration of Mr. F. Galton’s theory 
of ‘ Hereditary Genius.’ You are the second Butler, and the sixth 
scholar educated under a Butler, who has cairied off one of our 
Geographical Medals in the short space of four years, during which 
we have held examinations. I congratulate you on the honour which 
you have done both to yourself and to your college.” 

The President then gave the Bronze Medal for Political Geo- 
graphy to W. C. Graham (Eton), and said ; — “ I am happy to have 
to present on this occasion a second Medal to an Etonian, and I 
feel it is aUthe more creditable to Mr. Spring Rice and to yourself 
that you have gained this distinction, .since you appear to be the 
two youngest boys in the whole list of competitors. I wish you 
every success in your future career.” 

The Hon. G. C. Brodrick then addressed the Meeting on this 
.subject : — 

“ It is a subject for special congi-atulation, that, while the 
number of candidates this year is very much greater than last, 
there is no falling off in quality. I cannot help also congratu- 
lating this Society, as well as the Head Master of Eton, on the 
prominent and distinguished position taken by that school ; for 
where Eton takes the lead, no other school need be ashamed to 
follow. M hen this competition was originally started, it was 
a matter of consideration with the Prize Committee whether it 
should be confined to a small number of schools, or be extended, 
as it has been, to a large number. I am glad that the latter 
course was adopted, because it adds greatly to the importance 
of the Prizes, and enhances the honour of success. An idea had 
been entertained by some persons, that there might be a certain 
feeling of exclusive superiority in some of the great schools, 
which would prevent their coming forward to compete. I have, 
however, been convinced, from the first, that that is an entire 
mistake. The present are not days in w'hich a few schools, how- 
ever eminent, can monopolise to themselves — or even desire to 
monopolise — any superiority of learning. The older, and what 
used to be called the great Public Schools, are perfectly willing 
to meet their junior competitors in the field of contest. They 
are not ashamed to be sometimes beaten ; and when they are 
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fortunate enougli to win, they are all the prouder for their 
success, because it has been won in open, free conflict. Almost 
the only difficulty the Committee has had to contend against in 
extending the range of these Examinations, is a kind of feeling 
that preparing pupils for these competitions may rather prejudice 
their success in the usual Classical examinations. I speak from 
experience when I say that the time expended in preparing for 
the Geographical examination is by no means wasted, even as 
regards University Scholarships, or other Classical examinations 
at Oxford or Cambridge. And not only .so, but we must remember 
that a great change has come over the rublic Schools themselves ; 
and they have learnt to recognise the existence of a great many 
boys who are not destined to succeed in, and have little taste for. 
Classical studies. These wore formerly allowed to remain almost 
uncared for, and too often voiy idle ; but they are now tempted, 
by the greater variety of subjects recognised in public school 
education, to exert themselves, and to acquire some intellectual 
training. In addition to modem languages, of which the value is 
generally acknowledged, I believe the study of Geography, as en- 
couraged by the Eoyal Geographical Society, has been of verj’ great, 
and will be of very permanent, advantage. I consider the Com- 
mittee have been very fortunate in their selection of a subject for 
next year. That of last year had no interest attached to it con- 
nected with ancient histoiy ; but Eastern and AVe.stern Turkistan 
have been famous, politically and histoiically, from the earliest ages. 
Kot to go back to the Garden of Eden, though some persons think 
it was situated not very far from Bokhara, it will be remembered 
that Western Turkistan was traversed by Alexander the Great in 
one of his marvellous campaigns after his conquest of Persia. This 
fact should make people hesitate before they say it is impossible for 
modern armies to penetrate the fastnesses of the mountain ranges of 
Central Asia. During the middle ages it was from the same province 
of Western Turkistan that Genghis Khan and Timour issued forth 
to found those great Asiatic empires, of which Turkistan always 
continued to be the nucleus. This province was also, if not the 
birthplace, at all events the resting-place, of the Turks, who after- 
wards overran Western Asia, took Constantinople, and penetrated 
far into Europe. In modern times, likewise, a great interest belongs 
to this region in consequence of the progress of Eussia in Central 
Asia, whence she is ever pushing forward her frontier eastward 
and southward towards our own Indian Empire.” 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 21th May, 1872. 

B\' Majok-General Sir Hexry C. Rawlin'sox, k.c.b., etc., 

President. 


Gextlemex, 

I open my Address by e.^pressing, on bebalf of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, our warmest thanks to the Chancellor and Senate 
of the University of London for their liberality in having permitted 
us during the past year to hold our Meetings in the noble Theatre 
where we are now assembled. It has not been by anj’ means as a 
matter of course that this privilege has been granted us. On the 
contrary, we must consider ourselves to have been very specially 
favoured ; for the Senate, embarrassed by a multitude of applica- 
tions from various quarters for leave to hold public meetings in their 
Hall, were obliged to pass a resolution, resti icting its use to meetings 
connected with educational purposes ; and it was merely in con- 
sideration of the very high position which we occupy in public esti- 
mation and in general utility that we were last year exempted from 
the operation of this rule, and were permitted to continue to make 
use of the premises. Let us hope that, as we have certainly not 
derogated from that high position, either in the numbers and 
influence of our members, or the high character of our papers, or in 
the degree of national importance attaching to the objects to which 
our attention has been directed, the same exceptional favour may 
be extended to us in future, and we may be allowed to continue our 
discussion of questions of great popular interest in this Hall. 

I have in tlie next place. Gentlemen, to congratulate you on 
having at length obtained a substantive footing in this great Metro- 
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polis. Instead of being mere lodgers, living from band to mouth 
and paying our way as we go on, the Fellows of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society of London are now tlie possessors of an unencum- 
bered freehold property in this neighbourhood, which has cost 
nearly 20,000Z., and would at any time realize that amount in the 
public market. A Committee, presided over by Mr. James Fer- 
gusson, was charged by the Council with the duty of preparing 
the new premises for our reception, and of superintending the 
removal of our collections from W hitehall Place to SavileEow; and 
they have discharged their functions in so efficient a manner, that 
we are now probably more comniodiously established than any other 
scientific body in this Metropolis. Eanged in cases on the floor of 
our capacious 5Iap-room, which has been formed by covering in the 
court-j'ard of the house, and which measures 60 feet in length by 
40 in breadth, we have now at our command over 60,000 Maps ; 
and, what is of equal importance, we have ample room to exhibit 
the maps to all who desire to consult them. As the intention 
of the Government, in granting us a subsidy of 500/. a year, was to 
provide a Map-office for general refeienco, it is satisfactory to know 
that we are thus in a condition to acquit ourselves thoroughly of the 
responsibilities which the grant imposed on us; and I may add, as 
an illustration of the extent to which we have already discharged 
these duties, that, according to a return recently required by Par- 
liament, and which has just been sent in, we find that during the 
last ten years the rooms of the Eoyal Geogi-aphical Society have been 
visited by 45,334 persons, and the evening meetings attended by 
55,300, making a total of 100,634 persons, wlio, during the period 
in question, have deidved instruction from our maps, books, and 
papers. Although we have not hitherto aimed at obtaining the 
same completeness for our Library as for our Map-room, we are still 
— thanks to the liberality of many Geographical friends, among 
■whom I would especially notice Mr. Kenneth Murchison, the heir 
and executor of our late estimable President — in a position to place 
at the disposal of the Fellows of the Society as large and well- 
assorted a collection of Geographical works as is to be found in 
Great Britain. The number of volumes, indeed, ranged along the 
galleries of our Map-room and in the various apartments of our new 
premises exceeds 20,000, and as funds become available we intend 
to fill up the lacunce in every department, so that our Library may 
become a real repertory of Geographical science. 
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OBITUARY. 

Our Obituary List for the past year has been unusuallj- heavy, and 
not in numbers only, hut in worth. First and foremost, we have to 
deplore the death of one to whom the Society was more indebted, 
perhaps, for its position, both in popular estimation and among the 
scientific bodies of England, than to all its other members collec- 
tively. I need hardly say that I refer to our late President, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. It would he out of place, in a mere obituary’ 
notice, to attempt to trace in any’ detail the various incidents of Sir 
Roderick’s long and distinguished career. That career belongs to 
the pages of our national history, and will moreover receive ample 
justice at the hands of the tried friend and skilful writer who was 
appointed by Sir Roderick’s will to he his biographer and literary 
executor. Here it will ho more suitable to draw attention to his 
special merits as a geographer, and to point out his close connexion 
with this Society. 

Sir Roderick belonged to an old Highland family’, which, like many 
others, had been impoverished by its loyalty to the Stuarts. His 
father, however, retrieved the fortunes of the house by a successful 
service in India under Warren Hastings, and subsequently’ pur- 
chased a property’ from the iMackenzics in Ross-shire, where he 
settled, and where his eldest son, Roderick, was born in 1792. 
After a rapid course of study' at the Durham Grammar School, 
the Military College at Marlow, and the Edinburgh University, 
Mr. Murchison joined the army in Portugal in 1808, and pursued 
his military career to the close of the war, having served in the 
three actions of Roli^a, Yimeira, and Corunna. In 1815, at 
the suggestion of Sir Humplny Davy, he began to turn his 
serious attention to phy’sical science. In 1825 he wrote his first 
geological paper, and from that time forward, for a continuous 
period of nearly fifty years, he was one of the most assiduous and 
successful cultivators of geological science that this country has 
ever seen. To recapitulate his labours in this one department of 
science would be to fill a volume. He personally examined the 
geology of not only every district in Great Britain, but of almost 
every country in Europe, and of some part also of Asia. His disco- 
very of the “ Silurian” system made his name famous through the 
world, and his subsequent exposition of three other sy’stems, to some 
of which he gave names, the Devonian, Permian, and Laurentian, 
confirmed and increased his reputation. His papers, indeed, on 
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these subjeets, independently of his great wurks on Siluria and on 
the geology of Eussia, are said to exceed 100 in number ; and it is 
no doubt as a geologist — sound, cautious, and eminently practical 
— that the name of Murchison will descend to posterity. In his 
later years, however, he took more interest, perhaps, in geography 
than in geology. He was proud, and justly proud, of the share he 
took in founding the Eoyal Geographical Society iii 1830. In bis 
Anniversary Address for 1865, he exphiined to us, in much intei- 
esting detail, how he was associated with Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, John Cam Hobhouse (the late Lord Broughton), and Eobert 
Brown, in di awing up, under the guidance of Sir John Barrow, 
those laws by which the Eoyal Geographical Society has ever 
since been governed ; and although his name does not appear in 
the original lists of Councillors (owing probably to the pre- 
occupation of his time with geological matters), his claim to the 
first place in the establishment of the Society was fully recognized 
and authenticated in the Charter of incorporation which he obtained 
for the Society from the Crown in 1850. During the latter half 
of Murchison’s life, as has been well said, the history of his con- 
nexion with the Eoyal Geographical Society is in fact thehistoiy 
of the Society itself. He was placed on the Council in 1831, and 
became a Vice-President in 1836. In 1843 he was finst elected 
President, and he sub.sequontly occupied the Chair at intervals 
for fifteen years. His tenure of office, indeed, wars continuous 
for the last nine yeans of his life ; the regulation w'hich pro- 
vides that the President shall be changed every second year 
having been suspended in his favour, in deference to his extra- 
ordinary fitness for the post. But the mere record of our late 
President’s official duties conveys a very inadequate idea of the 
services which he rendered to the Society. AVhen Murchison, in 
1843, was elected to the Chair, we were a struggling body. Om' 
numbers were limited to 650 members, and we had certainly not 
achieved any high literary or scientific eminence. Murchison’s 
opening Anniversary Address, delivered in May, 1844, was re- 
markable in many respects. For the first time, with a bold hand 
and comprehensive grasp of thought, he reviewed the progress of 
Geography over the whole e.xtent of the globe, and thus furnished 
a model, which has been followed, with more or less closeness, by' 
all his successors. But this Address, ample in its scope, and 
admirable for its sound reasoning and extensive knowledge, was 
also especially memorable from its containing the first allusion to 
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the Gold Fields of Australia. Murchison, who had then just re- 
turned from examining the Ural Mountains, was struck with the 
close resemhlance between their geological formation and that of 
the great Australian chain, which had been reported on at about 
the same period by Count Strzelecki ; and he accordingly expressed 
his surprise that the latter region had, as yet, offered no trace of 
gold or auriferous veins, — the fact being that gold had actually 
been at that time discovered by the Count in Australia, but that the 
discovery had been purposely concealed, in deference to the views 
of Sir George Gipps, the Governor, who feared that society would 
be disorganized and the fortunes of the infant colony mined by a 
sudden rush to the mines of the pastoral and agricultural settlers. 
The more, however, that Murchison studied the geology of Australia, 
the more convinced he became that gold must exist there, and 
in the course, accordingly, of the next few years, he expressed that 
conviction on three different public occasions ; in a Memoir read 
before the British Association ; in a lecture delivered at the British 
Institution, and finally, in an article in the ‘Quarterly Eeview’ 
for 1850, entitled ‘ Sibei-ia and California.’ The realization of these 
views was first achieved, as is well known, in 1851, by the practical 
operations of Mr. Hargreaves ; but the delay which thus occurred 
in opening up the Gold Fields neither impugns Strzelecki’s credit 
as their first discoverer, nor detracts from Murchison’s merit in 
having proved their necessary existence under the guidance of a 
sound induction. From this time forward Australian Geography 
occupied much of Murchison’s attention, and he was ever ready to 
co-operate with the colonists in pushing exploration into the interior 
of the continent. Under his auspices, or at his suggestion, twelve 
Australian travellers — including Strzelecki, Sturt, Leichhardt, 
Macdouall Stuart, O’Hara Burke, &c. — received honorary rewards 
from this Society ; and he had the satisfaction, in his last Address, 
of pointing out that, whereas in 1830 nothing was known of 
Australia beyond a small area around Sydney, above two-thirds 
of the continent is now occupied by settlers, and a telegraphic wire 
has been stretched nearly across from the southern to the northern 
coast, along a line measuring about 1300 miles. 

But Murchison’s best known geographical exploits were connected 
with Arctic exploration on the one hand, and with African discovery 
on the other. Being in the Chair of the Society when Franklin quitted 
England in 1845, he took an almost pei'sonal interest in the fortunes 
of the expedition ; and when, accordingly, the Erehus and Terror 
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were lost sight of, he made it the business of his life to ascertain 
their fate. He never ceased, indeed, to stimulate public interest in 
the matter by the most urgent and moving appeals, until at length 
the mystery was solved by the successful voyage of the Fox under 
Sir Leopold McClintock in 1857. In the same spirit Murchison 
adopted and made his own the great field of African discovery. 
Having satisfied himself, at a very early period of his researches, 
that the interior of the continent was an elevated plateau, — giving 
rise to great rivers like the Zambesi, the Congo, and the Aile, 
which flowed to the east, to the west, and to the north, almost from 
a common centre, — instead of being a mere sandy desert, according 
to the old and popular belief, he encouraged and assisted to the 
utmost of his power the various travellers who were prepared by 
personal obseiwation to investigate and determine this important 
fact in Physical Geography. Livingstone, Burton, Speke and 
Grant, Du Chaillu, Beke, and, lastlj-. Sir S. Baker, all thus, in 
turn, received Murchison’s wannest sj-mpathy and support. It 
will ever be remembered that, when intelligence reached England 
in 1867 of Livingstone’s death near the Lake isyassa, Murchison, 
almost alone, refused to believe the statement, obseiwing, as he did, 
with equal boldness and acumen, that the Johanna men, on whose 
authority the statement was made, were especially interested in 
disseminating a false report. It was on 3Iurchisou’s urgent requisi- 
tion that Young’s expedition was sent out by the Government to 
investigate the story on the spot ; and our venerable President had 
his reward in the universal joy and gratitude with which an 
exposure of the lie was hailed by the British public. Murchison’s 
confidence in the endurance and good fortune of his friend remained 
unabated to the last ; and it is only just to his memory to say that, 
if the present expedition should succeed in rescuing Livingstone 
and restoring him to his admiring countrymen, it will be due, not 
so much to the spontaneous action of the Geographical Council, as 
to the hopeful spirit and the deep sense of national duty which they 
derived from the tuition and example of their late noble-hearted 
President. 

Among the more substantial benefits conferred by ^Murchison on 
the Geographical Society, must be enumerated, firstly, the valuable 
assistance which he rendered in obtaining from the Government, in 
1854, the grant of an annual subsidy of 500Z., on condition that a 
public map-ofiBce was established in the Society’s rooms for general 
reference ; and, secondly, the issue of a Eoyal Charter of incoipora- 
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tion in 1859, which declared Sir Eoderict Impey Jltirchison, by 
name, to have been mainly instrumental in establishing the Society, 
and further provided that he should be “ the first President of the 
said body politic and corporate.” The Bellot Testimonial Fund also, 
which was originated by Murchison, added much to the reputation 
of the Society, in showing that the geographers of England appre- 
ciated true merit wherever it was found, iirespective of national dis- 
tinction. 

But Murchison’s services were not confined to the special depart- 
ments of geology and geogiaph}’. In assisting to found the British 
Association in 1830, and in the long course of assiduous care with 
which he attended its meetings and in his position of Vice-President 
directed its proceedings, he rendered an important service to the 
cause of general science. As tlio Ihreetor-Geneial of the Mmseum 
of Practical Geology and Chief of the School of IMines, to which 
posts he was appointed by the Government in 1855, on the death of 
Sir Henry de la Boche, he had the further opportunity of intro- 
ducing scientific training into the education of the working classes ; 
and the recent report of the Commission on the co.al resources of the 
country, for which he was mainly rcspon.siblc, must be regarded as 
a wor k of real national value. 

It has often been a reproach to the Government of this country 
that scientific services are, as a rule, so little regarded and so poorly 
rewarded ; but Murchison’s career furnished a bright example to 
the contrary. He was knighted in 1840, was made a K.C.B.in 186 t, 
and a Baronet in 1860. From the other sovereigns of Europe he 
also received a shower of well-earned honours. By the Emperor of 
Eussia he was made a Knight of the 2nd Class of St. Anne, and 
subsequently a Grand Cross of the same order, and also of that of 
St. Stanislaus ; and as these honours w'ere conferred for services 
rendered to the Bussian Government, he was graciously permitted 
to accept them, and wear the crosses and insignia at the British 
(Aurt. Orders wore also conferred upon him by the sovereigns of 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, and Brazil. A list, indeed, has been 
lately published of nineteen .stars, crosse.s, and other emblems of 
distinction which belonged to Sir Eoderick at the time of his decease, 
and which constitute, as has been said, “ the largest number of 
“ honorary decorations which in modem times have been awarded 
“ by crowned heads to any individual for purely scientific attain- 
“ ments.” 

By the public and scientific bodies of this country and of the Con- 
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tinent lie was further rewarded with a similar profusion of titles 
and honours. He was a D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. of Cambridge, 
and M.A. of Dublin. Of the Doyal Society he was not only a Fellow, 
lint also a Vice-President, and had further received from it the 
Copley Gold Medal. Amongst similar fii-st-class scientific prizes, he 
had been awarded the Bmbane Gold INIedal from Edinburgh, the 
Prix Cuvier from Paris, and the Wollaston Medal from the Geo- 
logical Society of London. He was a member of the Academies 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Brussels, Stockholm, and 
Turin, and a corresponding member of the Institute of France. 
At home, at the time of his death, he was A'ice-l’resident of the 
Geogiaphical and Geological Societies, a Trustee of the British 
Museum, of the Hunterian Museum, and of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an honorary member of the Koj’al 
Society of Edinburgh and of the Eoyal Irish Academj-, President 
of the Hakluyt Society, Fellow of the Linnean Society and of many 
other scientific bodies. 

It will be further in the recollection of the Fellows, that when 
Sir Eoderick found himself compelled last year, owing to a stroke of 
paralysis, to retire from the Chair of this Society, which he had 
then occupied for nine consecutive years — and when it was proposed 
in conseipience, in the Geographical Council, to present him, on his 
retirement, with some testimoni.il in acknowledgment of his dis- 
tinguished services — he caused us to be informed “ that he would 
prefer to any testimonial, however costly and elaborate, the simple 
gold medal wdiich he had himself so often presented to others as the 
reward of merit.” Thi.s was the last distinction confen-ed on him by 
any scientific body ; and he assured me that, looking on the Society 
almost as the child of his creation, he valued oiir humble tribute 
of admiration and respect above all the more brilliant trophies 
which filled his cabinet. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, on his retirement from the Army in 
1815, was united to the only daughter of the late General Francis 
Hugonin, and he subsequently passed fifty-four years of married 
life with this estimable and cultivated lady. He only survived her, 
indeed, a little more than two years, and was laid beside her 
in the Brompton Cemetery on October 27, 1871. At Sir Roderick’s 
funeral the Prime Minister attended in j^erson, and the Geological 
and Geographical Societies were amply represented. 

Phis is not the place to enter on a critical examination of gir 
Roderick Murchison’s character, either as a man or a philosopher • 
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but I cannot avoid noticing some of those qualities which endeared 
him to his friends, while they enhanced the value of his public 
services. Industry and energjq a clear head, a strong will, and 
great tenacity of purpose, were among his leading character- 
istics, while his warm feelings, his thorough honesty, his kindness 
of manner, his entire absence of jealousj', his geniality, fine 
temper, tact and firmness, peculiarly fitted him to preside over 
public bodies, and to lead his followers to good and useful ends. 
Many a young student of science has been led to persevere and 
succeed br' Sir Eoderick’s encouragement and help. Manj' a young 
traveller has been sustained under his hardships by Sir lloderick's 
hopeful counsel. Sir Eoderick, indeed, never deserted a friend in 
need. At one time he might be seen urging the Government to 
send out expeditions to search for Franklin ; at another he would 
be energetically defending Governor Eyre, an old medallist of the 
Society, from what he regarded as persecution. IN hen Speke and 
Grant were suppo.scd to bo in difficulties in Africa, ho was active 
in organizing relief. ITo was ever a steady supporter of Sir 
Samuel Baker; and with Living.stone his name is so identified, that 
when the great traveller returns — as return ho assuredly will — the 
only feeling of regret will be that Sir Roderick will not be here to 
welcome him. 

Sir Roderick died, full of years and honours, on October 22, 1871. 
His care for his two favourite Societies — the Geographical and 
Geological — continued to the last; a legacy of 1000?. being bequeathed 
to each of them, to be expended in such manner as the two Councils 
might consider best for the advancement of their respective sciences. 
No one is better able than myself to appreciate the heavy loss 
which the Royal Geographical Society has sustained in the death of 
3Iurchison, because no one can more acutely feel my entire in- 
adequacy to supply his place. In the mean time, while I humbly 
follow, loiifio intervallo, in his footsteps, I can only beg the Society to 
join with me in doing honour to his memory. 

JoHAs August Hazelius, an Honorary Corresponding Member of 
our Society, was born in Stockholm on the 18th April, 1797. His 
father was Johan Hazelius, a wealthy merchant of that city. 

He became an officer in the Engineer Corps in 1814, and took 
part in the short campaign in Norway. He won several prizes irr 
the Academy of Military Science, became a member, and was for 
20 years its secretary. He was adjutant to King Oscar for several 
years; was appointed to a Professorship in the “First Militarj- 
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School,” was made Chief of the Topogi-aphical Corps in 18o6, nnd 
Major-General in 1860. He became a member of the Eoyal Geo- 
graphical Society in 1858, and died on the 28th April, 1871. 

Hazelius extended his labours in many useful directions. That 
which full}’ entitled him to his nomination as member of tho Eoyal 
Geographical Society was his exertion to continue the publication 
of the topographical maps of his own extensive country. Since he 
was appointed Chief of tho Topographical Coips an immense 
number of carefully and tastefully executed maps have been issued, 
contributing in a great degree to the geographical knowledge of 
the Scandinavian I’eiiiusula. 

He was also prominent as a political writer. He belonged to 
the Liberal-Conservatix'e party, and, by his calm discussion of com- 
plicated questions, delayed the pushing forward by the Liberals of 
precipitate resolutions, and opposed the tenacious clinging of the 
Conservatives to old abuses. He exercised for many years a 
strong influence on the Government of his country by his political 
writings, and was, at his death, a member of the I'pper Chamber 
of the national representatives. 

He was also zealous in his endeavours to improve tho instruction 
given in the national and grammar schools of S'vcden. Ho wrote 
mach on this subject, and was at tho time of his death rresident 
of the Board of the 2sew Elementaiy Schools in Stockholm. 

His style of writing was .subtle, and, at the same time, enter- 
taining ; his reasoning clear and convincing, and ho preserved the 
activity and freshness of his mental powers down to a ripe old age. 

Captain Joiix Woon, late of tho Indian Navy, died in London on 
the 13th Nox’ember, 187L He was born in 1812, and educated at 
the Perth Academy. IMieu very young. Captain Wood joined the 
Indian Navy, a service fruitful in distinguished names, where his 
zeal and skill as a surveyor soon brought him prominently forward, 
and much of his work in this respect remains our standard authority 
in regard to the countries he mapped. 

Captain ood’s name is, however, chiefly associated with tho 
rivers Indus and Oxus. As far back as 1835 he commanded the first 
steamer that ever floated upon the celebrated waters of the former 
liver; and the maintenance upon it of late years of a fleet of steamers 
which are employed commercially, and in times of political emer- 
gency have more than once done most valuable service, is mainlv 
due to his care and experience. 

It is, however, particularly in connection with the Oxus that 
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John Wood's name is known to fame. In company with Sir Alex- 
ander Bmnes he proceeded to Cahool on a mission from the Indian 
Government in 1839, and, leaving his chief there, crossed the 
Hindu Kush to Kunduz ; thence, undeterred hj- many difficulties, 
he held his way till he reached one of the sources of the great 
Eiver Oxus, in the wonderful table lands of Central Asia, for which 
brilliant exploit he received the Patron’s Medal of our Society in 
1842. 

Eetiring earlj' with a well-earned reputation, Captain Wood 
visited many of our colonies, leaving his mark for good wherever 
he remained for any time, and, after a long and honourable career in 
Sind, the scene of his earl}' usefulness, he returned to Europe last 
year, hoping to enjoy the repose to which he had long looked for- 
ward. Unfortunately, however, a journey to Simla, undertaken 
before leaving India at the height of the hot season, prostrated him 
to such an extent that he never fully recovered, and he only sur- 
vived his return to England fourteen days. 

Captain Wood’s great characteristic was an extremely retiring 
disposition, in him amounting to second nature, which often pre- 
vented his coming before the world so prominently as his friends 
desired; but those who had the privilege of his friendship enter- 
tained the greatest regard for his character, and the thairks of the 
Government of India have on several occasions been bestowed on 
him in testimony of his worth as a public servarrt. His death was 
mourned by a wide circle both here and in the East, and, in com- 
menting thereorr, the Irrdian papers remark that iro man has died 
of late years, whoso loss has been so much felt in Western India. 

It is gratifying to know that a second edition of his work, 
entitled ‘ Isarrative of a Journey to the Source of the Oxus,’ is 
about to be published by his son, with an introduction from the pen 
of Colonel Yule, which will no doubt do justice to Captain "Wood’s 
gr eat merits as a discoverer ; while it traces the further progress of 
discovery in the Oxus Yalley from his time up to the present day. 

Glnekal Ciiesxey. — The Society has lost during the past year, in 
General Francis Eawdon Chcsney, one of the most distinguished 
of its practical geographers, as well as one of its oldest members. 
His name will be for ever associated with the topography of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, from his remar kable explorations and surveys 
of those rivers — enterprises conducted under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty ; while by his researches into the conditions of 
the Eed Sea navigation, he was one of the first to demonstrate the 
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practicability of tbe overland route to India. It was be, too, wbo 
first detected the fallacy propounded by Napoleon’s engineers, in 
assigning different levels to tbe Mediterranean and Bed seas, and 
first pointed out, long before the project of Losseps, that a canal 
■without current could be opened through the Isthmus of Suez. 

General Chesney was bom at Ballyrea, in the North of Ireland, 
in 1789, and was thus in his eighty-third year when ho died. He 
was educated at the Eoyal Military Academy, Mfoolwich, and 
obtained a commission in the Eoyal Artillery in 1805. During 
the Great IVar he was condemned by the chances of the sendee to 
gaiTison duty, and his first distinction was gained in January, 1814, 
when he took the foremost part in the rescue of the crews of two 
vessels wrecked in a storm on the Irish coast, himself plunging into 
the sea, and bringing off one of the crews to shore, and convoying a 
cable to the wreck, by which all hands were saved. For this action 
lie received the medal of the Socicte des Nunfrages. But he had 
reached his fortieth year without the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in his profession, when, in 1829, the struggle took place on 
the Danube between Eussia and Turkey; and in his desire for 
active employment, ho set out for Constantinople, with the vie'w of 
offering his services to the -weaker .side. But the peace, which he 
found on his airivul in the Dardanelles in process of negotiation 
between the waning powers, compelled him again to seek a new 
outlet for his activity. He took the opjiortunity fiist of visiting the 
scenes of the late conflict, and obtaining mateiials for its history; 
a Work which, hewever, was not published till long after, when the 
better-known narrative of Major von Moltkc, now' the famous Mar- 
shal, had alreadj- occupied the field. Ho next visited Egypt, to 
commence his investigation of the alternative overland routes 
which had been proposed. He sailed down the Eed Sea to Kosseir, 
and reported the practicability of a steam-voyage in tw'cntj'-one 
days between Suez and Bombay. The Eeport being despatched 
to Government, he departed on his first journey to Mesopotamia to 
examine the Euphrates Talley route. "With characteristic energy 
he declined to w'ait for the approval of the project of survey he had 
submitted through Sir Eobert Gordon, and embarked in the arduous 
undertaking without other means than those provided by the assist- 
ance of private friends. In these preliminary travels he traversed 
a large part of Asia Minor, Eer.sia, and Mesopotamia, besides 
following the course of the Euphrates from El Kaim to Ana. The 
result of these explorations — conducted under great risks and 
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difficulties, the voyage on the Euphrates being made on a small 
raft supported on inflated skins— were embodied in a map and 
Memoir, forwarded to our Ambassador in Constantinople in June, 
1831, describing about 800 miles of the great river. This expe- 
dition was conducted at Captain Chesney’s o^sm cost; and it was 
not till eighteen years afterwards that the personal intervention of 
the late Prince Consort procured the repayment from the Treasury 
of the actual personal outlay incurred by the explorer, bnfor- 
tunately for his fame, the results of these preliminarj’ journeys 
were not given to the world till late in General Cbesney s life, 
when a volume, commenced in his seventy-seventh year, was 
published at Government request. 

These explorations were followed up by the well-known Euphrates 
Expedition of 1835,— a task made difficult not only by physical 
obstacles, birt by political opposition, and the imperfect develop- 
ment of the art of constructing steam-vessels. The two exploring 
ve.ssels — the Euphrates and the Thjris — were carried in sections 
from the Mediterranean, at enormous labour, across the desert, put 
together, and launched on the historic stream. As will be remem- 
bered by all, the wreck of the Tigris, with the loss of the most 
important records and instruments, and many valuable lives, was 
nearly putting a sudden end to the great work Colonel Cbesney 
had undertaken. But the undaunted voyagers held on their way 
imtil the Euphrates emerged in the Persian Gull; when the funds 
sanctioned for the puiqjose being exhausted, the Expedition v as 
broken up. The commander proceeded alone to Bombay, with the 
view of seeking aid from the Indian Government for tho prosecution 
of his researches; but failing to receive this, ho set out for England, 
volunteering to take back with him the Indian mails overland. 
His return journey was made by way of Bussorah and Palmyra. 
Colonel Chesney, travelling on a camel, and attended only by two 
Arabs, made the passage of the Arabian Desert in twenty-two days ; 
this alone being an extraordinary feat to perform in the hottest 
season of the year. From Palmyra he proceeded to England. 

An account of this Expedition, the great importance of which has 
not been duly recognised by the world, owing, it may be supposed, 
solely to the immediate success of the alternate overland route 
by Egypt and the Bed Sea, was published in the seventh volume 
of our ‘ Journal.’ Its results are there summed up as follows : 

“ Materials for a correct map of a very large portion of Northern 
Syria were collected ; a line of levels was carried across from the 
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Mediterranean to the Euphrates; Northern Mesopotamia was ex- 
plored, and the grand surrey of the river commenced with the 
descent of the steamers, and continued to its embouchure in 
the Persian Gulf. Besides this, two different ascents were made 
of the Kanin, and two descents of the Eahamishr. T-wice was the 
Kiver Tigris ascended to a distance of 400 miles beyond its junction 
with the Euphrates ; a second line of levels canned between the 
Euphrates and the Tigris, and new positions obtained by the journeys 
across the desert.” 

The Eoyal Premium of our Society was awarded to Colonel 
Chesney for this great work in 1837, and, in delivering it to him, 
honourable mention was made of the other members of the Expedi- 
tion, who laboured wdth gi'eat perseverance and rare harmony to 
carry it to a successful termination. Such were Major Estcourt, 
Lieutenants Murphy, Lynch, and Cleveland, Mr. Ainsworth, the 
geologist and naturalist, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, Dr. and Mr. Staun- 
ton, and Lieutenants Cockburn, Eden, Charlewood, and EitzJames. 

Colonel Chesney published in 185C, as an introduction to the 
account of his great expedition, two very elaborate volumes, which 
have since been regaided as standard authorities on the History 
and Geography of Western Asia. 

General Chesney became a Fellow of our Society in 1838, and 
was created Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1851. He died on the 
1st of February last. 

Keith Johnstox, ll.d. — The presentation of the Yictoria Medal to 
Dr. Keith Johnston in person, at our last Anniversary Meeting, must 
be freshly remembered by the Fellows of the Society. Scarce a 
month had passed after his reception of this long-coveted distinction 
and crowning prize of his labours before he .succumbed, almost 
suddenly, to the effects of the unceasing toil of a lifetime. To 
Dr. Johnston, as he himself stated, and evidently felt deeply, the 
honour was enhanced by the circumstance of its being conferred 
upon him at the same time that a similar recognition was made of 
the great services of our late Chief, with whom he claimed a long- 
standing friendship ; and one of the latest autograph letters penned 
by Sir Roderick Murchison, written from his sick couch with a 
trembling hand, was a kindly note of sympathy to the family of his 
deceased friend. 

Alexander Keith Johnston was bom at Kirkhill, near Edinburgh, 
in 1804. His love of geography seems to have manifested itself 
strongly even at school, and afterwards became the ruling and 
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entirely absorbing interest of his life. To geographical and other 
cognate pursuits he became even more devoted as he advanced in 
life, scarcely ever diverging to take an active part in public affairs, 
or to engage in political matters. His life was thus one of quiet 
but incessant industry, as such offering little of personal incident. 

The long list of his more notable geographical works was fully 
given in Sir Bartle Frere’s address on the presentation of the medal. 
His masterpiece — the ‘ Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena ’ — will 
ever mark a most important epoch in the geographical history of 
this country, as giving the date of the introduction to it of that most 
interesting branch of our science — Physical Geography. Carried 
out at great personal sacrifice, this work brought Keith Johnston 
well-merited distinctions, not only from the scientific world of this 
country, but in the form of honorary memberships of kindred 
Societies in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, and Bombay. Baron 
von Humboldt, in sending his portrait to Keith Johnston, wrote 
beneath it in French, “ I am glad to take this opportunity to thank 
you for all you have done for Physical Geography.” The late Sir 
John Herschel acknowledged his indebtedness to the Physical Atlas 
for great part of his information, in writing cm this branch of geo- 
graphy ; and, undoubtedly, the volume has been, and is still, the 
basis of the whole English literature of this subject. 

It is generally admitted that Keith Johnston did more to popu- 
larize the study of geography than any previous author, and his 
minor works have made his name a household word throughout 
Britain. His own country is specially indebted to him in various 
ways. In 1851, in a memoir read before the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Keith J ohnston drew public attention to the Ordnance Survey 
of Scotland, which, up to that time, appears to have suffered almost 
complete neglect ; and to the agitation in this matter which fol- 
lowed, in which Sir Eoderick Murchison took a strong and active 
interest, Scotland is indebted for the progress which has since been 
made in this most important public work. 

Dr. J ohnston was one of the originators of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society, the early meetings of which were held in his house ; 
and to his earnest working in its behalf as its Honorary Secretary, 
as well as to the broad spirit in which he prosecuted the science of 
Meteorology, that Society is indebted in no inconsiderable degree 
for the wide reputation it enjoys. 

During the later years of his life his mind was more specially 
directed to the subject of educational geography ; his endeavour 
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being, after correspondence with very many of the more eminent 
teachers of geography throughout the kingdom, to reconcile, if 
possible, into one best system, the many vaiied methods of geo- 
graphical instruction which are at present adopted, and to prepare 
appliances suited to such a plan. His most ardent hope was to sow 
the seeds of a greater respect for geographical knowledge in Britain, 
out of which might grow the position due to it as an essential 
branch of liberal education in higher schools, such as it has long 
held in the universities of the Continent, notably of Geimany. 

Dr. Johnston’s personal character was marked by a singular sim- 
plicity and candour, thorough henevolence, and unselfish generosity. 
Most enthusiastic in his love for and pursuit of his profession, and 
its absorbing studies, he was yet more readily accessible to any one 
seeking his advice or assistance. 

C.tPTAix jAiira Palladio Baskvi, of the Eoyal (late Bengal) Engi- 
neers, Deputy-Superintendent of the Great Trigonometr ical Survey 
of India, was born on the 2or d of Februar y, 1832. His father was the 
celebrated architect, George Basevi, who designed the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, the Conservative Club in London, and 
various other important buildings, and who lo.st his life by falling 
from the tower of Ely Cathedral. 

After passing with great credit through Bugby School and the 
Cheltenham College, James Basevi obtained a cadetship in the 
Honourable East India Company’s Military Seminary at Addis- 
combe, where he rose to bo the first cadet of his term, and thus won 
for himself a commission in the Corps of Engineer's of the Bengal 
Presidency. He went to India in 1853, and was appointed an 
assistant in the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, on the 
18th January, 1856. From that time until the end of his life he 
continued to serve in the latter department, which he had been 
induced to select from a preference for its duties over those of any 
other branch of the public service in India which was open to him ; 
and his natural abilities, great energy, and persistent self-devotion, 
soon established him in the position of one of the most able and 
reliable officers of the Department. 

He took a prominent part in each of the various branches of 
the operations. In 1856-7, he assisted in the principal triangulation 
of the Valley of the Indus, and on the termination of the field 
season in the plains — which is contemporaneous with the commence- 
ment of the season for field operations in the higher Himalayas — 
he was transferred to assist in the survey of Kashmir, on which 
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he was employed dxiring the eventful summer of 1857, when the 
mutiny of the Bengal Army took place, and his countrymen were 
engaged in a desperate struggle, not only for the maintenance of 
the British power in India, but for their very existence. From 
motives of policy, it was not considered desirable to suspend the 
operations of the Himalayan surveyors before the time when they 
would be naturally terminated by the close of the season for field 
operations. Thus, when the surveyors returned to the plains, 
Delhi had again fallen into the hands of the Briti.sh, and the crisis 
of the insurrection was over. 

Bv the end of the field season of 1859-60, Captain Basevi had 
cariied the principal triangulation of tlie Indus down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Mittenkote, at the junction of the Indus and the Sutlej 
rivers, and was on his way back to recess quarters, when he was 
•directed to join the expedition, which was sent under General Sir 
Keville Chamberlain, k.c.b., into the hills among the northern 
offshoots of the Soolimani Range, to puni.sli the tiibe of Mahsood 
IVuzeeris for repeated inroads and aggressions ; he assisted in 
making a valuable military reconnaissance of the countrj’, and exe- 
cuted a continuous and unbroken traverse of the line of march which 
was the basis of the survey. In the year 1860 he was tiansferred 
from the Valley of the Indus to the east coa.st of the peninsula, to 
carry on the principal triangulation which was to connect Madras 
with Calcutta, and which had then reached the vicinity of Vizaga- 
patam. In two field seasons he carried this chain of triangles 
180 miles southwards, into the district of Guntoor, when he was 
recalled to Vizagapatain to make aiTangements for, and assist 
in, the measurement of one of the great Indian base-lines with 
the well-known Colbj^ apparatus of compensation-bars and micro- 
scope.s. This base-line being completed before the termination 
of the field season. Captain Basevi was employed during the 
remainder of the season (1862-63) in making a reconnaissance 
— partly for geographical purposes, and partly for the requirements 
of the survey — of the native states of -Teypore and Bustar, which, 
though lying in the vicinity of the Briti.-,h stations of Vizagapatam 
and Vizianagram, and of the main lines of communication between 
Calcutta and Madras, had up to that time been unsurveyed, and 
were almost unknown, appearing as a great blank on the latest 
and best maps of the Madras Presidency. Covered with dense 
malarious forests, which swarm with tigers, the deadly reputation 
of this region appears to have been a bar, alike to the explorations 
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of the curious and scientific, and to the visits of sportsmen. Captain 
Basevi carried a continuous traverse from his point of departure (in 
the Vizagapatam district) over the Galikonda hills to Jeypore, and 
thence to Badrachellum, on the Kiver Godavery, which was his 
teiminal point. He and his assistant, and all the native followers, 
suffered more or less from fever, hut may be considered to have 
escaped with comparative impunit}' ; for it ^^•as in carrjung a trian- 
gulation through these regions that Colonel Everest suffered so 
severely in 1819, when “he and his assistants, and the entire native 
establishment, were struck down bj- a malignant fever, many 
perished miserably by the roadside, and the survivors had to be 
carried into n 3 ’drabad, whence the whole of the public elephants, 
litters and vehicles of all descriptions, had to be despatched to their 
succour on the receipt of the first intelligence of the calamity.” * 
Captain Basevi succeeded in making a good preliminary’^ map of 
Jey’pore, which nas subsequently published ; and he furnished an 
excellent report, giving a general description of the country', and 
details of the route-survey, and of the astronomical determinations 
of latitude and longitude by which it was checked from time to 
time.f 

In 1864 Captain Basevi was in England on leave of absence, 
when preparations were being made for the pendulum operations 
which were to be carried out in India, at the recommendation of 
the President and Council of the Eoyal Society. It was proposed 
that two pendulums, the property of the Royal Society, one of 
which had been swung by General Sabine in his celebrated opera- 
tions at several stations, extending from the Equator to the Arctic 
Ocean, should be taken out to India, and swung at some of the 
stations of the great meridional arc of triangles which extends 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalay’an Mountains, and was measured 
by Colonels Lambton and Everest. Up to that time pendulum 
observations had been mostly made at stations on islands and 
coasts, and not in the interior of continents : thus further observa- 
tions were needed to ascertain to what extent the results might be 
affected by differences in the conditions of the earth’s crust under 
continents as compared with oceans.- By the combination of pendu- 
lum observations with the astronomical and geodetic measurements 

* See ‘ Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
by Colonel Walker,’ vol. i. p. xxxi. 

t. See ‘ Eeport of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 
during 1862-63,’ by Colonel Walker. With Appendix by Captain Basevi 

VOL, XLII. ' 
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of the Indian Survey, a very favourable opportunity would be pre- 
sented for acquiring information of great value towards the solution 
of many problems of high scientific interest. Such an undertaking 
was precisely one for which Captain Basevi was admirably well 
qualified : for, while ever ready to throw himself into any work 
which he might be called on to perform, his bent of mind and 
habits of study led him to feel a preference for the more purely 
scientific branches of the operations of the Trigonometrical Survey. 

He commenced operations in 1865, at Dehra Boon, the head- 
quarters of the Trigonometrical Survey Department, which is 
situated in long. 78° e., in a valley at the foot of the southern slopes 
of the Himalayan Mountains. By the spring of 1871 the opera- 
tions in India had been nearly comjtleted ; all that was wanting 
Avas for the pendulums to bo swung on the high table-lands in 
the interior of the Himalayas, where altitudes exceeding 15,000 
feet might be attained in localities suitable for the operations. 
The pendulums were then to be taken back to England, ;ind stvung 
en route at Aden and in Eg 3 -pt, which Avould have afl'orded two 
veiy interesting comparative determinations of gravitj'. Thej' weie 
t(t be swung finallj' at the Kew Obscrvatoiy, the base station of the 
operations, where thej' had been swung immediatel}' before bc-ing 
taken out to India.- 

Thus Captain Basevi’s programme was fast approaching comple- 
tion, and he was eagerlj^ looking forward to a speedy return to his 
native land, with the gratification of having successfullv accom- 
plished an arduous and difficult series of operations. But the mo.st 
difficult portion of the work — the operations in the higher 
ITimalaj'as — had still to be accomplished ; and those caused him 
to be expo-ed to severe priA'ations, in a barren and desolate region 
almost wholly devoid of the necessaries of life, cxceodinglj’ elevated, 
and, consequently, h.aving a highly-rarified atmosphere, in which 
breathing is difficult and the .slightest exertion x’eiy fatiguing. 
The weather, too, happened to be very inclement, and Captain 
Bu-evi was exposed to great extremes of cold and heat, and to 
frequent rains and hea\y snow-storms Avhile on the line of march. 
He compfieted a very satisfactory series of observations at More 
(1 it. .33° 16' N., long. 77° 5T e.), at an altitude of 15,500 feet, and was 
commencing a final series of observations on the table-lands at the 
eastern extremity of the Changehenmo Valley, in lat. 34° 10' n., long. 
70° 25’ E. elevation 17,100 feet, when a bronchial disorder, from 
which he had recently" begun to suffer, suddenly became greatlj- 
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aggravated, and caused his death, which took place on the morning 
of the 17th July. ISo Europeans were with him at tl:e time, nor 
any medical man within hundreds of miles ; hut his native servants 
and attendants seem to have heen attentive and well behaved, and 
to have done all they possibly could for him. To the last he was in 
full possession of his faculties, but, apparently, quite unaware of 
his danger ; in fact, his death occurred very suddenly, just after he 
had risen from bed, at daybreak, and was dressing to go on with 
his work, — the extreme cold probably causing congestion of the 
lungs. 

It is usual to look upon British India as one country : and it is 
somewhat difScult to realise the fact that, within the limits of our 
Indian empire, every variety of climate is presented, from that 
of extreme tropical heat in Central and Southern Asia, to that of 
extreme Arctic cold in the highly-elevated plateaux of the Hima- 
layan ranges. To all these vicissitudes of climate Captain Basevi 
was exposed, in the course of his pendulum observations : and he 
has clearlj' fallen a victim to his work, wuth, probably, a far 
greater persistency of devotion than if he had died as a soldier 
on the battle-field ; it would be difficult to find his equal in 
habitual forgetfulness of self and devotion to dutv. 

He h as loft a widow and two sons; who, it is to be hoped, will 
not be altogether forgotten by the country to whose service his 
life, up to the very last, was so unreservedly dedicated. 

Dr. Bkktholi) See.maxx, the well-known traveller and botanist, 
died at the Javali Gold-mines in Kicaragua, in which establishment 
he held an important appointment, on the lUth of October last, at 
the early age of 47 years. He was a Hanoverian by birth, having 
been born in the city of Hanover in 1S2.5. After receiving an 
excellent education in the Lyceum of his native place, he spent 
some time in studjung his favourite science in the Botanic Garden 
at Gottingen, at which University he also completed his general 
education, and received the diploma of Phil. Dr. Soon afterwards, 
having attained his 20th year, he came to England and obtained 
the appointment of Katm-alist on boaid the Herald, in which 
capacity ho made a voyage round the world and three cruises to 
the Arctic regions in search of Sir John Franklin. The history of 
the voy age was afterwards published by him, in 1853, under the 
title of ‘ Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 1845-51, under 
the Command of Capt. Heniy Kellett and he also wrote an 
account of the botanical results of the same, which was published 
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in 1857. In 1865 ‘ A Popular History of Palms’ issued from Ms 
pen. During these years he resided chiefly in his native city, 
■where he founded and edited a botanical journal, the ‘ Bonplandia.’ 
In 1861 -was published an English translation, -which he had pre- 
viously prepared, of Yon Kittlitz’s ‘ Vie-ws of the Vegetation of the 
Coasts and Islands of the Pacific,’ in -which the general aspect or 
physiognomy of vegetation in various regions and latitudes was 
attempted to be displayed in a series of tableaux, pictorial and 
descriptive. Shortly before the date of this wort, in 1860, he was 
appointed member of the Commission sent out by the Government 
to the Fiji Islands, with the object of ascertaining the advisability 
of accepting the cession of the group as a British colony. The 
results of the journey were published in 1862, in a popular form, 
under the title of ‘Yiti; an Account of a Government Mission to 
the Fijian Islands.’ The botanical collections made during his 
visit were described in a beautiful serial work, the ‘ Flora Yitiensis,’ 
published by private subscription between the years 1865 and 
1868. 

His voyage to the Fiji Islands was by no means the last of his 
undertakings, for since then he made several visits to Central 
America, on special missions connected with mines and other com- 
mercial undertakings, during which ho always found means to 
continue his botanical studies and researches. He was a man of 
prodigious industry, finding time in the intervals of his travels and 
greater works, to edit a botanical journal ; first the ‘ Bonplandia,’ 
from 1853 to 1862, and afterwards the ‘Journal of Botany,’ from 
1863 to the epoch of his last departure for his more permanent 
residence in Kicaragua ; and he was also a frequent contributor to 
English and German periodical literature. He was a member of 
our Society since the year 1862. 

John Markham was bom at Leghorn, on April 1st, 1835. His 
father. Captain J. Markham, e.n., was son of ^N’illiam Markhanr, 
Esq., of Becca Hall, in Yorkshire, and grandson of Dr. William 
Markham, Archbishop of York. 

In 1852 John Markham was appointed, by Lord Malmesbury’, to 
a Student Interpretership in China. In February, 1853, he became 
Acting Assistant at Canton ; in April, 1854, Assistant at Foo-choo ; 
in October, 1856, Second Assistant in the Superintendency at Hong- 
Kong; and on June 16th, 1857, he was appointed First Assistant at 
Bangkok, in Siam. On December 22nd, 1858, he became Vice- 
Consul at Shanghai, and on Januai-y 30th, 1868, Consul at Chefu. 
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In 1870 lie was appointed to officiate as Consul at Shanghai, during 
the absence of Mr. Medhurst, and he died there on the 9th of 
October, 1871. 

“ An able and energetic Consul, a courteous and kindly chief, 
a most popular and genial man, Mr. John Markham had earned 
high respect as an official, and the warm regard of all who had 
peisonal intercourse with him. Possessing strong common sense, 
ajid much energy and decision of character, Mr. Markham filled 
witli credit the various posts to which he had been nominated, and, 
just before his death, he was identified with the gi'eatest advantage 
that has been gained for foreign intercour.<e with China, since the 
treaty of Tientsin. It is due jirimarily to his energy, in contesting 
the restrictive measures attempted by the Shanghai Taotai, that 
the transit-dues clause of the treaty of Tientsin has at length been 
given its broad and true interpretation by the Pekin Government. 
Always accessible and courteous, and always ready to forward any 
public enterprise, whether in his official or private capacity, Mr. 
Markham earned for himself a popularity which will not be readily 
forgotten .” — North China Daily News, Oct. 10th, 1871. 

The English community in China have marked their sense of 
the loss they have sustained in the death of Consul Markham, by 
generously subscribing, for the benefit of his widow, the sum of 
15,000 taels. 

iMr. Markham was elected a Fellow of the Poyal Geographical 
Society in 1870, and ho read a paper on a journey ho made through 
the province of Shantung, which was publi.shed in our ‘ Journal ’ for 
that year. It contains a very intere.sting account of the tomb of 
Confucius, and much vabiable information respecting the products 
and capabilities of that important province. Mr. Maikham has left 
behind him a laige quantity of manuscript notes relating to the 
trade and history of China, and to the J'aeping rebellioif. 

lie was married at Hong-Kong, on February 16th, 1858, to Miss 
Caroline Pickett, who, with two young daughters, suiwives him. 

George Gi;ote. — Although this eminent historian, one of the chief 
liteiary ornaments of our country, wa.s not known to the world 
either as a traveller or geogi’apher, his death cannot be here recorded 
without some notice of his career. The Society was proud to have 
his name enrolled as one of its Fellows, he having shown his appre- 
ciation of our labours by joining our body in the year 1858. He 
may be said to have been further connected -with us from his position 
as Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, in which capacity 
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he always favoured our annual application for permission to hold 
our meetings in the Hall of the University — first, during a series of 
years, in the Old Burlington House, and afterwards in the magnificent 
building in which we are now assembled. 

It is not necessary hero to narrate the incidents of Mr. Grote’s 
career, which are well known and have been more fully recorded in 
other publications ; but it may be necessary to remind our associates 
that he was born in 1794, at Beckenham, in Kent, the son of a 
London banker, and that on completing his education at the Charter 
house, after a short trial in his hither’s business, he abandoned com- 
mercial pursuits for those, first, of politics, and afterwards of litera- 
ture. It was in 1841 that, wearied with the want of sympathy which 
the Eeformed Parliament showed for his philosophical Eaclicalism. he 
retired from the representation of the City of London and applied 
himself with concentrated energy to his ‘ Historj-.’ The first volume 
of his great work appeared in 1840, and the termination was reached 
in 1855. It was received with universal applause, and in Germany 
was even more enthusia-^tically welcomed than at home. So great, 
indeed, was its reputation, that, long before the successive volumes 
appeared, we find the great Xiebuhr recommending a friend, to whom 
ho had given a letter of introduction to Grote, to secure, if possible, 
proof sheets in advance of^ublication, in order that he might trans- 
late them into his own language. 

Mr. Grote was the champion of the London L^niversity long before 
it had won that elevated place in public opinion which it now holds 
for the searching nature of its examination.s, its direct representation 
in Parliament, and the large influential body of its graduates. From 
first to last he was the presiding genius over this liberal educational 
institution. On him, in its earlier years, devolved the greater part 
of the labour of managing its affairs. He was always ready to draw 
up its reports with his own hand, and to strengthen it with his 
courrtenance and advice. He was also an indefatigable worker in 
the public service as a Trustee of the British Museum, never sparing 
himself, even when his health failed, for the sake of that noble 
institution. 

He was a member of the French Institute and of many other 
foreign and home Academies and Societies. He died of a lingering 
illness on the 18th of June, 1871, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey on the 24th of the same month. 

The Earn of Ellexboeough. — The late Earl became a Fellow of 
our Society in 1S45, on his return from India, after his stii ling and 
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brilliant three years’ administration as Governor-General of orir 
Eastern Empire. He distinguished himself, as we all know, in 
after years, as a most effective speaker in the House of Lords, hut, 
as far as I am aware, did not leave any memorial of his abilities as a 
writer. As the son of the celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the reign of George III., life opened with brilliant 
prospects for the late Eail. He was born in 17P0, and received 
his education at Eton and Cambridge, and obtained his degree of 
M.A. in 1809. 

I cannot close this brief notice of Lord Ellenboiough's career, 
without placing on record my deep personal acknowledgments to 
him for having, at my own special request, tiansferred my services 
after the Afghan dVar to the remote country of Tuikish Arabia, 
and thus enabled mo to pursue those researches into the earlj' 
history and geography of Western Asia which have proved of so 
much public inteiest, and which have, in fact, led to my being in 
the position that I now occupy as your President. 

Mr. J.vMEs Chapman, a South African traveller, much esteemed 
in Cape Colony, whore ho had been for many years a resident, died 
at Du Toit’s Pan, in the Diamond Fields, on the Gth of February 
last. For many years ho was employed as ivory trader in the 
interior, and displayed great courage and enterprise in undertaking 
distant journeys; in one of which, to the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi, he was accompanied by the well-known traveller Mr. 
Thomas Baines. Mr. Chapman published, in London, an account 
of his journeys in 1868, under the title of ‘Travels in the Interior 
of South xVfrica.’ He was enrolled a Fellow of our Society in 
1867. 

Mr. John Powep., c.e., the Proprietor and Editor of the ‘Panama 
Star and Herald,’ and a gentleman of high literary attainments, 
died on the 13th of May last, in the fifty-first year of his age. lie 
was born at Youghal, in Ireland, and was for many years resident 
in Central America, taking an active part in all that tended to 
develope the resources and add to our knowledge of that count ly. 
Failing health, brought on by incessant labour, compelled him to 
return to England, where ho busied himself up to the time of his 
death in collecting material on his favourite subject, the History and 
Material Progress of Central America and the adjoining corrrrtries. 
He was the author of a ‘Description of the Province of Saiicto 
Domingo del Darien in 1754, translated from the original in the 
National Archives of Bogota;’ published in 1868, and of other 
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smaller work^, and was a Fellow of our Society since the year 
1854. 

Mr. Walter Cope was known for many years, in his position as 
our diplomatic representative in the Eepuhlic of Ecuador, as the 
generous and enlightened supporter of all scientific travellers in 
that most interesting part of South America. His residence in that 
country extended over the j*ears from 1827, when he was appointed 
Consul at Guayaquil, to 1861, when he retired, having served during 
the last seven years as Charge d’Atfaires. lie died at his residence 
near London on the .15th of Decemher last, having reached the 
advanced age of upwards of 90 3 'ears. 

The Society has also to regret the lo.ss hj- death of Commander A. 
G. Glascott, E.X., who, hj- his topographical work, as member of 
the Turko-Persian Frontier Surver', rendei'ed eminent service to 
geography, and of Captain David J. Nas.'iyih, of the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India. 

Other Fellows, whoso lo.ss during the past year wo have to deplore, 
are. the following, man}- of whom distinguished themselves in various 
other walks of life, although not known to the world as geographers 
or travellers; — Sir Thomas Dj-ke Acland, Sir Peregrine P. F. P. 
Acland, Bart., Mr. J. H. Buchan, Mr. E. B. Byass, Mr. C. Buxton, 
M.P., Mr. Eichard Bentlej- oIid well-known pul)li.sher}, Mr. M . 
Balfour, Mr. D. E, Blaine, Mr. E. L. Betts, Eov, C. J. Fynes Clinton, 
the Earl of Dunraven, Mr. C. Faulkner, Eov. C. Forster, Mr. D. xV. 
Freeman, Mr. E. J. Garden, Mr. E, Henderson, Mr. E. Ilonj'wood, 
Mr. A. Laybourne, 3Ir. J. Levick, Captain G. F. Lamert, Mr. J. 
Monteith, Mr. Thomas Ogilvj-, Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., Admiral 
W. Eam.say, Mr. J. Some.s, Sir J. York Scarlett, Mr. W. J. Spencer- 
Bell, Mr. P. Sharp, Mr. F. F. Searle, Mr. A. W. Tooke, and Mr. W. 
Young. 


Admiralty Surveys.* 

The surveying operations which have been carried out at homo 
and abroad by II.M. ships during the past j ear, maj- be briefly 
described as follows : 

Vpon the East Coast of England, the Porcupine, nnder Staff-Capt. 
E. K. Calver, with three assistants, has been engaged during the 

• By the Hjdrographer, Kear-Admiral G. H. Richards, c.b., f.b.s. 
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greater part of the season in re-surveying the Lynn Wash, the most 
considerable indentation upon that coast, and comprising within the 
area re-examined upwards of 450 square miles. 

Since the former survey by Captain Ilewett in 1828 many 
changes have taken place in the coast-line of this estuary, prin- 
cipally from its being the depository of the waste which is slowly, 
but continuallj’, in operation on the shores to the north as far as 
Scarborough Head ; numerous embankments have been formed, 
especially towards the head of the inlet, to enclose and retain the 
new lands thus formed, and in some parts the-coast-line has assumed 
entirely new features, principally in Boston Deeps and towards 
Lynn, — the latter due to an artificial diversion of the former sea- 
channel between the Deeps and the town. The outer portions of 
the navigation have but little changed since the survey of 1828. 
This new chart, being ready for the engravei’, will shortly be 
published. 

During a few weeks in the middle of the season the Porcuyine 
was employed in making a minute e.xamination of the coast between 
the Thames and the Tay, and in e.xamining the nautical works in 
progress at the principal seaports. 

On the West Coast of England, Staif-Commander J. Eichards, with 
his two assistants, has been chiefly employed in making a new 
survey of Morecambe Bay, the sands of which had undei'gone great 
changes since the last Admiralty Survey by Capt. Denham in 1845. 
The Grange Channels near the middle of the Bay, which at that 
date were two distinct passage.s, are now merged in one, of propor- 
tionally greater and deeper dimensions, to the benefit of navi- 
gation generally, and especially so to the neighbouring town of 
Morecambe. The alterations in the banks near Fleetwood and Peel 
harbours, although important, are not so considerable ; nevertheless, 
the new chart, when published, will be welcomed by those inter- 
ested in the prosperity of the rapidly rising manufacturing town of 
Barrow-in-Fumess, as well as of Fleetwood, Morecambe, attd Lan- 
caster. 

During a part of the season the Lightning was employed in making 
a preliminary examination of the banks off the south-east coast of 
Ireland, which were reported to have undergone changes. The 
Arklow and Blackwater banks were found to have grown out in 
clbow-like forms for a di:itance of about two cables’ length to the 
south-east, and to have become shoaler at those parts. The swatch- 
ways, or channels across the banks, had also nearly filled up. 
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Holdens Bed had shifted nearly half a iiiilo to the eastward (jf it' 
former position on the chart, thus improving the channel into 
Wexford South Bay. 

It is hoped that a new survey of these localities will Le made 
during the present year. 

The Admiralty Survey of Portsmouth continues to bo carried on 
with a stoamdaiinch and a small party under Staff-Commander 1>. 
Hall and one assistant ; during the past season a survey of South- 
ampton Water has been commenced on a large scale, which has 
long been recpiired, and is to include the Bramble Bank. This 
Bank, since the suivey of 1845, has extended to the northward, 
narrowing the channel to Southamjiton, and necessitating the 
placing of another buoy for the safety of its navigation. 

Staff-Commander Hall has also been charged with the general 
direction and supervision ot the dredging c)pi>iatic'ns for the deepen- 
ing of the channed into Portsmouth Ihubour, with the view' to the 
maintenance of a straight pa.s.sago with an uniform depth of 20 feet 
of water at ordinary low spring-tides. 

The Surveys in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, which, since the 
opening of the Suez Canal, have been combined, are tinder the 
direction of Captain G. S. ^arcs, in H.iVl.S. Shcaricater, 

A complete re-survey of the Gulf of Suez was commenced in the 
winter of 1870, and, by dint of great exertion on the part of Capt. 
Nares and his officers, it has jm-t been completed, as far south on 
the African shore of the Bed Sea as (.'osire and the Brothers Islands. 
A re-survey of Port Said and its approach has been made each 
year since the opening of the C.aiial, in order to ascertain whether 
any change in the depth is taking place likely to affect navigation, 
and the Shearwater i.s at present engaged on this work. No delay 
will take jdace in the publication of the new survey of the Gulf of 
Suez. 

In connection with the ShearKat rs labours, it may be mentioned 
that a short time was spent during the autumn of 1871 in pursuing 
the investigations of the currents in the Strait of Gibraltar, which 
were commenced in the Porcuyiine in 1870, under the auspices of 
Di. Carpenter, f.e.s., and Captain Calver. Upon this latter occa- 
sion Dr. Caipenter again volunteered his services, and accompanied 
Captain Nares in the Shearwater to the Mediterranean. 

The observations which were made by these gentlemen, and the 
results obtained, were interesting in a scientific point of vdew, and 
will prove practically useful to navigation. The public will, no 
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cloTibt, be in possession of them from the able pen of Dr. (Jarpentei 
himself at an early date ; in the mean time a paper from (laptain 
Nares has appeared in the ‘ Proceeding.', of the Poynl Society,’ and 
has been published in greater detail in a .■-eparato pamphlet by the 
Admiralty. It is sufficient here to s'ate that the vell-knowii 
Gibraltar current running itdo the Mediterranean was proved to 
be .superficial, and that, below, the movement of the water was found 
to be tidal, — the eastern-going surfioe-.'-trcam being modified in its 
strength, and even turned to the westward during east winds or 
calms. We shall have occasion to letuin to the question of Ocean 
Circulation before concluding this btief leport. 

The TFcst India Surroj is Carried on in a .'•mail hired vessel by 
Staff-Commander George Stanley and two assistants. 

For the twelve months between duly, ISTit and 1871, they wore 
emphiyed on the coast of Pritish Guiana, during which time fooii 
linear miles of soundings and I'rt miles of the low monotonous coa-t- 
lino of the colony were completed, tinder considerable difficulties 
owing to the natuio of the climate, light variable winds and strong 
currents, and the fact of the vessel being without steam-power. 
The approach to Demerara, however, has, through the lalour of 
the surveyors, been made clear to the navigator, the depth and 
nature of the bottom being distinctly charted for a considerable 
dnstance to seaward. The results of this survey are in course of 
preparation for publication. 

The West India Survey is, for the present, removed to the Dlaud 
of Dominica. 

The Cape of Good Hope Survei/ is carried on chiefly hr' shore- 
parties, assisted occasionally by boats, and by i.uie of the cruisers on 
the station when one can be .spared. Xavigating-Lieutenant Arch- 
deacon is in charge, and has one assistant. Notwithstanding serious 
ditliculties of various kinds which they have had to encounter, good 
progress has been made with the triangulation and .survey of the 
coast-line ; no less than 250 miles having been completed, or from 
the Basheo Eiver to Point Slorley, the not them boundary of the 
British possessions on the East Coast of South Africa. During 
the fir.st half of this journey the party had to pass through the 
country of unfriendly Kaffir tribes, and, owing to the not over- 
successful negotiations of the Cape Town Goveinmont, who had 
undertaken to make the necessary arrangements for their .safe con- 
duct, they found themselves, on more than one occasion, in consider- 
able peril ; and, in the neighbourhood of St. John’s Eiver, were 
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compulsorily detained by the Chief of the Ponda tribe foi a period 
of seven weeks, and were only permitted to proceed after the ener- 
getic interference of the Natal anthorities, to whom Mr. Archdeacon 
had succeeded in communicating his uncomfortable positron. 

During the last three years of the progress of this survey, the 
party have undergone extreme privations, and have worked with 
unremitting energy ; and it is a source of satisfaction that nothing 
now remains but to complete the soundings, which will be done by 
Mr. Archdeacon’s naval assistant, so soon as the Commodore on the 
station can afford him the necessary' help of a ship for the purpose. 

Mr. Archdeacon himself will shortlj’ proceed to a new field of 
labour on the coast of Western Austialia, whoso energetic Governor, 
Mr. Weld, has promised the funds necessary to commence a work of 
so much importance to that colony, and which will be supplemented 
by an eq^ual sum from the Imperial Government. 

Newfoundland Survey. — Staff-Commander J. H. Kerr, with his two 
assistants, has, during the past year, sui'r'eyed 300 miles of coast- 
line, with 280 square miles of soundings, in Bona Vista Bay. The 
comparative absence of fog, and an unu.sually fine season, have 
enabled this material progress to be made upon a coast which 
generally presents more than ordinary difficulties to the surveyor. 
The eastern shores of Newfouudland are now completed as far as 
Poulinquet Island in Notre Dame Bay, or to 40^^ of x. lat. and 
64P of w. long., an examination which was greatly needed, owing 
to the numerous shoals and reefs with which this coa.st abounds. 
The survey will now be prosecuted along the south coasts of the 
island. Most of the existing charts of this part of Newfoundland 
were executed by Captain Cook a century ago, and although, of 
course, generally accurate, are necessarily entirelj' deficient in those 
details which are essential to navigation in the present day. 

South Australia . — In January, 1871, the surveying party on this 
coast, under Staff-Commander Howard, proceeded in their hired 
schooner, the Beatrice, to the south-eastern part of the colony, where 
they were engaged in sounding the coast surveyed on a previous 
occasion, until the latter part of June, when, having completed 
their work to the di.stancc of 8 miles oft' shore, which is as far as it 
can be seen from a small vessel’s deck, they returned to Adelaide. 
The whole of the eastern eoast of the colony having been com- 
pleted, their attention w'as devoted to the western shore of Spencer’s 
Gulf, about 150 miles of which remained unsurveyed. By January, 
1872, nearly 60 miles was accomplished, including the lagoon-like 
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opening known as Franklin Harbour, in tbe upper part of the 
Gulf ; tbe greater part of the soundings have also been obtained, 
and it is hoped that the suiwey of Spencer’s Gulf will be completed 
by the middle of the present year. 

Victoria, Australia . — The survej’ of this coast from Cape Otway to 
Cape Howe, the boundary between Yictoria and Xew South Wales, 
has now been completed, and the party under Xavigating-Lieu- 
tenant H. I. Stanley, hare latterly been employed on the exposed 
coast westward of the former cape, about 70 miles of which has been 
surveyed. The total amount which has been completed during the 
past year is about 120 miles, almost all of which had to be earned 
on by parties on land. The difficulties at times were very great, 
owing to the precipitous nature of the shores, and the dense cha- 
racter of the brushwood ; and on one occasion, a party of five men 
were for several days cutting a footpath, less than a mile in length, 
through a country never before trodden by man. In addition to 
the coast-survey, IGOO square miles of soundings have been taken 
in a small river-steamer, where it was necessary closely to watch 
every change of weather, in order to ensure reaching shelter. 

The Survey of Yictoria is now drawing near its close ; but King 
Island, at the western approach to Bass Strait, has not yet been 
closely examined. It belongs to the neighbouring colony of Tas- 
mania; but, in regard to the safety of navigation, it is of equal 
importance to the Australian colonies, and it would be a cause for 
regret if the survey were withdrawn before the approach to Bass 
Strait was accurately surveyed and sounded. 

Neio South Wales . — As noticed in former Keports, the sea-board of 
this colony has been thoroughly surveyed, but the Admiralty Sur- 
veyor, Navigating-Lieutenant Gowland, has, by permission of 
the Admiralty, been retained in Kew South ll'ales entirely at the 
expense of the colony, for the examination of its interior waters. 

The Eichmond and Hunter rivers have been carefully sounded, 
on large scales, as far as the head of ocean navigation, which, in 
the former, is available for vessels of 10 feet draught as high as 
60 miles, and the latter for as high as 40 miles, or to the town of 
Morpeth. These rivers are rapidly becoming settled, and their 
banks peopled. 

Queensland. — The principal work accomplished during the past 
season by Staff-Commander Bedwell, on the coast of Queensland, 
has been the survey of Port Curtis on a large scale, which has 
occupied a considerable time, ovring to the numerous inlets which 
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empty themselves into the port, and which it has been necessary to 
trace and examine. Many of the shoals appear to have changed 
considerably since the survey of 1847. The outer coasts of Pacing 
and Curtis Islands, which form the port on its eastern and northern 
sides, have been survej-ed from East Point to Cape Capricorn, and 
the approach has been thoroughly sounded from a distance of 10 to 
1 2 miles off shore. 

North China and Japan. — This survey, under Commander H. C. 
St. John, is carried on in II.M.S. Syh ia ; and during the past 
year it has been confined entirely to Japan. Yezo, the northern 
island of the group, hitherto very imperfectly known, and errone- 
ously laid down on our charts, has been circumnavigated, the 
positions of all its salient points determined, and the harbours 
surveyed on large scales — most of the detail of the general coast- 
line having been procured from the Japanese, wiio possess good 
maps of the whole country. The Sylcia has also completed a good 
deal of useful work in the Inland Sea, which will enable a new 
cl^rt of that now much-frequented navigation to be publi.shed, and 
has surveyed h'ambu Harbour, in Yamade Bay. on the east coast 
of Yipon. The ship has been most actively employed during the 
whole season. 

Eastern Archipelago. — H.M.S. Nassau, Commander Chimmo, has 
been employed in the e.xamination of the we.stern part of the Sulu 
Sea, between the Rifleman's Survey of Balabac Strait, and the 
Islands of Cagayan Sulu ; she has carried .some soundings, and 
fixed the positions of some dangers across the sea, between Balabac 
and Ho Ilo, in the I>land of Panaj-, one of the Philippines, and 
has commenced the survey of the channels among the Sulu Archi- 
pelago, between the Sulu and Celebes Seas. 

River Plate. — During July and August last. Lieutenant Dawson, 
with an assistant, and aided by the officers of the Brazil Squadron, 
made a careful examination of that portion of the Kiver Plate 
between Monte I ideo and Buenos Ayres, from which the chart 
will be corrected ; and so long as the light-vessels are kept in 
position, vessels after rounding the tail of the Ortiz Bank, may 
steer for Buenos Ayres without fear of the numerous shoal-spots 
which were shown on the old chart. 

Expedition for Oceanic Investigation. — Eeturning to the subject of 
physical geography, and the exploration of the bed of the sea, it 
will be satisfactory to those wLo are interested in such investiga- 
tions, to know that it is the intention of the Admiralty to send 
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out, towards the close of the present year, an expedition, on a 
considerable scale, for the exploration of the three great ocean- 
basins : to investigate their physical and biological conditions, to 
ascertain their depths as far as may bo, and to trace their currents 
and temperatures, superficial and serial : in the interests of 
geography and hydrography, to visit and explore islands in the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans, of which little more is known at 
present than that some of them exist, and that may have been 
multiplied over and over, through the incorrect observations of 
ancient discoverers and navigators. 

The results of the expedition generally, it is hoped, will be 
such as to tend to the advancement of scientific knowledge, and to 
further objects of practical utility, such a.s can only bo achieved 
by fitting out a ves.sel specially and exclusively devoted to such a 
service, accompanied by men competent in all branches of physical 
science, which are to be I'cprcscuted, and liberally provided by the 
Government with all materials and appliances necessary to en.sure 
success. 

In concluding this Iteport, it i.s due to two of the most able 
and experienced of the Admiralty Suiweyors, whoso names for long- 
prominently appeared in these pages, to notice that they have 
lately retired from active service afloat, viz.. Captains E. K. Calver 
and John Richards : the former for many years in command of 
the Survey of the Eastern Coast of the United Kingdom, where his 
name will bo long remembered in connection, not only with the 
hydrographical, but with most of tho great engineering and 
nautical works of the time ; the latter no less distinguished for his 
labours while conducting the surveying operations in the China 
Seas, than for the excellent Survey of the Channel Islands, lately 
completed by him. Their useful l.ibours will be remembered 
and appreciated by seamen, and will endure as fitter monuments 
to their skill and industry than any tribute which could be paid to 
them here. 

Sin, unary . — In addition to the 'usual tide-tables, light lists, 
hydrographical notices, etc., which have been published during tho 
past year, there have been new editions of Sailing Directions for 
the tVest Coast of Scotland, the British Channel, the Black Sea, 
and the Eastern Coast of Southern and Central America, and Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sixty-three new charts have been engraved and published, 
while above 1400 have been added to and con-ected ; and during 
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the last year 140,000 charts have been printed for the Xavjand the 
public. 

Oceanic Cueeents. — The Temperature-soundings which have 
been recently taken in the course of the exploratious of tlie Deep 
Sea, carried on by Dr. Carpenter and his colleagues, have led him 
to put forth a doctrine in regard to a General Oceanic Circulation, 
sustained by difference of temperature alone, which has been 
accepted as valid by many eminent Physicists, and, if substantiated 
by more extended inquirj’-, must have an important bearing on 
many questions of the highest interest in Physical Geography and 
Geology. 

^ Dr. Carpenter bases this doctrine upon the fact, long since 
experimentally detemiined by Despretz, though ignored by many 
writers on the Physics of the Sea, that sea-water does not expand, 
as fresh water does, from d9 downwards, but continues to contract 
until it freezes, attaining its maximum of density at about 25°. 
And he argues that, as a column of Polar water thus weighs much 
more than a column of Equatorial water of the same height, its 
excess of lateral pressure must cause an outflow of the lower 
stratum of glacial water from each Polar basin, along the deepest 
channels of communication with other Oceanic basins, lowering 
the temperature of their sea-bed as far as such outflow extends. 
And since the reduction of level caused by^this outflow must pro- 
duce an indraught of s«r/aee- water to replace it, which will in its 
turn have its own density augmented by Polar cold, the excess 
of downward pressure in the Polar column will be constantly 
renewed, so far as to impart a continual downward movement to its 
entire mass ; and this will maintain a constant outflow of glacial 
water along the sea-bed, from each Pole towards the Equator. In 
its course, however, this stratum will be subject to the heating 
influence of the warmer crust of the earth beneath, and of the 
warmer water above ; and thus in the Temperate and Tropical 
areas there will be a continual upward movement of Ocean-water, 
replacing that which has been drawn away from their upper 
stratum by the Polar indraught. Thus a constant vertical circu- 
lation will be maintained, analogous to that which takes place in 
the water-pipes of a heating apparatus ; except that the movement 
which is sustained in the latter by the application of bottom-heat, is 
sustained in the former by surface-cold — the disturbance of equili- 
brium being alike in both cases. 
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The evidence of such a circulation is found by Dr. Carpenter, 
first, in the general prevalence of a temperature but little above 32’ 
over the deep ocean-bottoms, even under the Equator, as indicated 
by recent Temperature-soundings taken with thermometers pro- 
tected against the eftects of pressure, which vitiated all the older 
observations ; and scconiJ, in that “ set” of an upper stratum of com- 
paratively warm water towards the Arctic area, which all recent 
observations concur in indicating. That the deep stratum of 
glacial water must have been derived from the Polar areas, he 
argues from the fact tliat the water of the Mediterranean — which is 
cut off by the lidge at the entrance of the Strait of Gibraltar from 
communication with the deeper stratum of the Atlantic — has a tem- 
perature of from o-G to 5G' at depth.s between 1500 and 1900 fathoms, 
at which depths the Atlantic under the same parallels has a tem- 
peratuie nearly tivcniy deyrees loiccr. And that the warm tipper 
.stratum, which carries a summer temperature of 50’ to the North 
Cape, is neither (as supposed by some) an extension of the Gulf- 
stream proper, or Florida current, nor ( as maintained by others) a 
mere surface-drift, ho regards as fully proved by the Temperature- 
soundings taken in the “ Porcupine ” Expedition south-west of the 
Faroe Islands, which show that its excess of warmth extends to at 
least 500 fathoms. From a comparison of the temperatures there 
obtained from the surface downwards, with those obtained at 
corresponding depths in lower latitudes, he argues that the ichJc 
upj}cr stratum of North Atlantic icater has a movement towards the 
Pole, which, combined with its e.xcess of momentum derived from the 
earth’s rotation, will give it a north-east direction : this movement 
being exactly what the doctiine of a Thermal circulation would 
predicate, as the necessary complement of the “ creeping flow ” of 
the deep stratum of glacial water in the opposite direction. 

This vertical circulation is quite independent of the horizontal 
circulation sustained by the action of A’inds ; and does not, like 
the latter, produce sensible currents. But, if Dr. Carpenter’s 
reasoning is correct, it performs the principal part in the ameliora- 
tion of the climate of North- \Vestern Europe, by transporting 
thither a vast body of water, of which the temperature is but little 
below that of the Mid- Atlantic ; whilst it brings from the Polar 
into the Equatorial area a vast body of glacial water, which helps 
to mitigate the intense heat of the latter. 

The complete elucidation of this question will require an exten- 
sive collection of accurate Temperature-soundings, taken at various 
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deptlis and in various parts of the Oceanic area. Such a collection 
will doubtless be made in the Circumnavigation Expedition for 
Deep-Sea Exploration, which is now being fitted out (at Dr. 
Carpenter’s instance) by Her ^Majesty’s Government, and which is 
ini/utioncd in the Eeport of Admiralty Surveys fm a previous page. 
Dut, as the work of this Expedition will probably lie fur the most 
part in the Southern Oceanic basins, the enquiry will be incomplete 
unles.s the determination of the precise Thermal relation of the 
Arctic Sea to the North Atlantic is effected by a North Polar 
Expedition. 

Ri-.OKxr Pcnuc v.riox''. — T’eleniiaiin >< ‘ Gcotjrajdiisclic Mittlieilunjcn .’ — 
Among the important original papers which have appeared in this 
most valuable Geograiihic.tl Journal, since the date of our last anni- 
versaiy, those relating to the German North Polar Expedition, in the 
organization of which the able editor has himself taken such an 
active part, at e the most numerous and complete. We shall have 
OL'CiU'ion to notice the interesting results of some of these voyages 
in a subsequent portion of this Address. 

The papois relating to European geography include, an authori- 
tative de.scription of the limits, area, and minor divisions of the new 
( iurman province of Elsass-Lothringen, by Dr. Hermann Wagner : 
and an important addition to the topogiaphy* of Central Turkey, 
in the facts collected and surveys made by Dr. Ferdinand von 
I [och'tetter, whilst travelling in the little-knoN'ii region which 
sum unils Mount Vitds. 

One of the most valuable papers on Asia is that on Eastern 
'1 in kistan and its surrounding mountains, com^iiled from all available 
information, derived from the journeys of Hayward, Shaw, Forsyth, 
and the Kus.-ian explorers, and giving an admirable srtmmary of 
the lise ut this independent kingelom, its relations with the sur- 
louiiding powers, its tiade, citie.s, and population, whilst the accom- 
p iiiying hyp>ometiic map is calculated to afford a true conception 
I't the veitical configuration of this part of Asia. The paper 
deo nbing \ on liichthofen's more recent journeys across China, 
iiil ind from ( anton to Pekin, D ;iDo of great importance, bringing 
inio notiei' the vast undeveloped resources of the ancient empire. 

Aiuotig tile papers on African geography arc the interesting 
lettei'r, tiom the now well-known botanist and traveller Dr. 
>< hweiniurth, forming a continuation of the narrative to which 
til.u-ion was made by my predecessor in last year’s Address. 
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These letters trace the journoyiiigs of this eminent traveller in the 
region of the Upper Nile in 1809, 1870, and 1871. rich in geographi- 
cal results, until his happy return in safety to Europe, towards the 
close of last year. Dr. Nachtigal’s journey to Kuka on Lake Cliad, 
hearing presents from the King of Prussia to the Sultan of Bornu, 
in recognition of services rendered by that potentate to German tia- 
vcllers, and his ethnographic researches iii IVadai, is also narrated 
in repeated communications from the traveller, who is still believed 
to be in the Soudan. The progress of exploration and the e.xtent of 
our knowledge of that region of Wc.st Africa through which the 
lower course of the great Ogowai River flow.s, is the subject of a 
memoir in which the work done by the explorers Genoycr, Eleuiiot 
do Langle, and Aymes, of the French ilarine, Du Chaillu, and 
At'alker, is thoroughly dismissed, and cartographically represented. 

A first accurate notion of the vertical configuration of South- 
Eastern Australia is given in a map of Victoria, contoured from 
the hypsometrical measurements made by Dr. Neumayer, in con- 
nection with the magnetic survey of the colony. 

Most important among the hydrographic papers is one by tlio 
meteorologist MUhry, on the .system of ocean-currents about the 
e.xtremity of South America, in which he proves a remarkable 
extension of the warm Brazilian coast-current, corresponding to 
that of the Gulf-stream in the Noith Atlantic, south-westward 
beyond Cape Horn, between the Antarctic drifts of the Pacific and 
Soitth Atlantic, and shows that the well-knuwn Capo Horn current 
is not, a.s has generally been believed, a branch of the deep Antarctic 
current of the Pacific, but that it i.s truly a surface-drift of the pre- 
vailing westerly winds. The warm extension of the Brazil current 
is believed by Mtihrj' to pass beneath it, and thus to account for the 
remarkable southward bend in the limit of drift-ice beyond Cape 
Horn ; the icebergs .sinking deeper than the wind-drift round ih-e 
Cape, are held back from it by the warm south-we.storly current. 

‘ Our Ocean Ilifjlncnys .’ — Under this title has appeared for some 
time past a monthly Journal, as ‘ Monthly k5U2'iplement to the Annual 
A olnme of the Geographical Record and Travellcr.s’ Register.’ It 
contains in each number a popularized summary of Geograjihical 
facts, such as the progre.-s of expeditions, remarkable travel-, and 
so forth, and seems well calculated to assist in the .sj'road of inform. i- 
ti-'u of this character in this country and abroad. I am infoimeil 
th.it in future, and under improved editorship, this publication will 
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add original articles on Geographical subjects and review.s of all 
important Geographical works and books of travels. 

Switzerland . — Our esteemed Honorary Corresponding Member, 
M. J. M. Ziegler, of bVinterthur, has sent us his usual elaborate and 
complete resume of the progress made in Switzerland dirring the 
year, in geography and the allied sciences, lie divides his report 
into geodetic operations, tojrograjihy, physical geography, geology, 
and statistics. Although the scientific division of labour, as now 
so beneficially established in our own and other countries, does not 
permit us to give so wide an extension as this to the studies of onr 
Society, it is unquestionable that an acquaintance with the chief 
results in all allied sciences is necessaiy to the geographer. Under 
the head of geodesy, IM. Ziegler describes the arrangements made to 
arrive at the exact determinaHon of the longitudes 6f Zurich and 
other places, and also the yeai'’s progress in the nivellement de precision, 
which has been continued for many yeais jiast, and has for its 
object the settlement of the veitical configuration of Switzerland. 
These and similar operations arc cairied out by the Fedeuil Geo- 
detical Hoard. In topography ho mentions the publication of four 
sheets of ihe survey of the neighbourhood of St. Gothard, and the 
continuation of the reduced general map.s of General Dufour. 
With a view to effeclive administration of forests, many Swiss 
municipalities are now having surveys and maps executed of their 
respective domains, on the laige scales of 1 ; oOO and 1 ; oOOO. ^\’ith 
regard to lecont researches into the physical geogiaphy of Switzer- 
land, M. Ziegler records with much detail the observations and 
experiments of Messrs. Ch. Dufour and F. A. Ford on the condensa- 
tion of aqueous vapour in contact with glaciers and on evaporation. 
One of the chief results of the (Mreful .series of observations carried 
out by these gentlemen appears to he the demonstration of the 
great dining power of ice, — the difference of humidity of the air 
over the Ehone glacier and that ox'er clear ground in the neigh- 
bourhood being o2 per cent. 

The statistical inquiries of the Swiss extend into such subjects 
as the number of public libraries in the Confederation (2090), and 
the proportion both of libraries and their contained volumes to the 
three sections of the population respectively, — German, French, 
and Italian. The amount of public money annually spent on public 
instruction is nearly 200,0001, of which 66,0001. are granted for 
purely scientific education. M ith regard to geology, which, in its 
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iiivcsligation of tlie surface phenomena of our glohe connects itself 
so closely with geography, onr correspondent calls attention to an 
interesting little book by TTeiin, entitled ‘ Blick anf die Geschichte 
der Alpen,’ which, with the exceedingly instructive geological 
section which accompanies it, presents in a clear lig'ht the efi'ect of 
the denuding agents — water and ice — in determining the present 
configuration of this i-ugged land. The section shows how seldom 
the synclinal ( valley) and anticlinal ( ridg'c) positions of stratifi- 
cation of rocks correspond with the present vallej's and hills : thus 
demonstrating, as Bamsay and Geikie have done in our own i^lalld. 
how erroneous is the view that the inequalities we now ohiscrve on 
the earth are the sole ro<ult of the suhterranc in forces. 

Another of our Corresponding Members fur Switzeiland. I'ro- 
fes.'ior Paul Chaix, of Geneva, to whom the Society has been indebted 
on many previous occasions for valuable information, reports, this 
year, that an engineering undertaking of gicat intero''t to the Ph}’- 
sical Geographer is about to be carried out in the more level portion 
of the country, having in view a considerable alteration of the hydi o- 
graphy of the region. It is the drainage, by means of deepening 
some water-courses and diverting others, of parts of P>crne. Frey burg, 
Neufchatel, and A and, which now, in consequence of their not being 
elevated above the general level of the lakes, are. during rainy 
seasons, liable to be flooded and converted into tracts of moras.-. 
unfit for agriculture. The liability to inundation has been yearly 
increasing, owing to the accumulation of silt, brought by the Aar 
from Berne and Aaiberg, at the point of discharge of the lake-waters. 
A plan proposed by Colonel La Aicca, a Swiss engineer, has been 
adopted, by which an underground channel will bo constimcted 
from Aarberg to Hagencck.as wtdlas sui face-canals, and thus a large 
tract of countj'v will be added to the wealth-producing soil of 
Switzerland. 

hall /. — The Italian Geographical Society, of which prominent 
mention has been made in the Presidential Addresses of previous 
years, continues to prosper, and now occupies a high position amongst 
the scientific bodies of Furope. This result is no doubt duo, to a 
great extent, to the enterprise and enthusiasm of its President and 
chief w'orking member, the Chevalier Cristoforo Xegri, who may 
fittingly be styled the Murchison of Italian Geographers. Lhider 
his auspices the Society has reached the surprising total of upwards 
of 1300 members, 70 of whom are Life Compounders. In hi.s 
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addresses and communications to the Italian newspapers, chiefly 
‘ La Xazione ’ of Florence, Chevalier Negri succeeds in keeping the 
Society and the Italian public au couranl of all the leading geo- 
graphical events of the day; and at the meetings of the Society 
memoirs of considerable value hy Italian travellers anil authors aie 
read and discussed, which afterwards foim the substance of the 
‘Bolletino della Societa Geografica.’ The last part of this woik 
which has reached us, contains two articles w^ell worthy of the 
attention of English Geographers, namely, one by Signor Amari on 
Edrisi and his book, and the other an account of a journey in 
Eussian Turkistan, by Signor Adainoli, a traveller who succeeded 
in reaching Kokand, and might have told his storj- at greater length 
with advantage. 

UxiiED Si’ATES. — The American Geographical Society, having its 
centie at New York, mustered, accoidiug to the .statement niaelo at 
the auniveiesary meeting in January last, oo4 nieinhcr.s. Like our 
own, this Society has a Geogiajihic il libiary and collection of maps, 
holds its evening meetings for the discussion of papers, and publishes 
its Froceedings. The gieat extent of unexplored territory within 
the States themselves, and the frequency of Goveinment scientilic 
expeditions, comini.ssioned cither by Congress or the separate .States 
to survey portions of the coitntry, seem at pic..-cnt to constitute the 
chief topics which engage the attention of the tsociety. These, at 
' lea.st, are the principal s'lbjects on whicli I'rofes.«or Gillman dis- 
coursed in the ]a.st annual Address. From this we learn that, besides 
California, prominently alluded to by ttiir lioderick Murchi.-on in 
the last Address, the States of Acw Hampshire, New' Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, have lately been carrying on surveys, and 
publishing the results in volumes of Eeports of great value to the 
Physical Geographer. As Piofcs.sor Gillman observes. Geological 
surveys are the common form in these davs in which local interest 
in natural science in the States manifests itself — the rational desire 
for a thorough knowledge of the mineral resources and the nature of 
the soils of their respective States, stimulating the local Governments 
to organize complete and effective suiweys. The geological explo- 
ration, how'ever, has always to be preceded or accompanied by a 
topographical survey, and almost every expedition has attached to it 
a zoologist and botanist, w'bo aid in completing the Natural History 
of the State. From the combined labours of the different members 
comprehensive Reports are published, sometimes, as in the Cali- 
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fomia Survey, in a series of liandsonie and ricUy-illristrated quarto 
volumes, ■svliicli form a perfect nriite of scientific information. 

One of tire most recent of these local surveys Iras Leen that of 
Dr. F. Y. Hayden, in the Hot Spring and Geyser district of the 
Upper Yellowstone Eiver — a copy of whose Report, accompanied hy 
excellent maps on various scales, has been forwarded to our Society. 
The reiuarkahle region explored bj' Dr. Hayden, in his capacity as 
United States Geologist, lie.s between the parallels of 44 and 45 x. 
lat. and the meridians of 110 ’ and 111 w. in the Rocky Mountains, 
and constitutes an elevated basin-shaped X'alley tlnough which the 
Yellowstone River flows in its course towards the Tpper IMissouri. 
The river here, near its sources, forms a picturesque lake, 22 miles 
in length hy 10 or 15 in hreadtb, and Ij'ing 7427 feet above the 
sea-level. Flowing fioin the northern end of the lake, the Yellow- 
.stone cuts its way through the lofty mountain-ridge which on that 
.'-ido hems in the valley, forming a seiies of those profound and 
narrow chasms, called canons, which are so ch.rracteristic a featuie 
in the physical geogiaphy cT the whole region, mouutain-peak.s 
rising on all .sides to 10,000 feet and upwards, above the sea-levcl. 
The chief peculiarity of this elevated basin, besides its beautiful 
scenery, resido.s in the hundreds of hot springs tif endless variett’ of 
temperature, mineral composition, and mechanical force, which rise 
on all the slopes. The detailed description of these springs and 
geysers belongs to the province of the geologist rather than to that 
of the geographer, and I niTist refer those who wish for lurthrr 
information to Dr. Hayden’s Report.* The account, however, which 
this painstaking savant has given of the topography and physical 
geography of the district must be acknowledged as a valuable addi- 
tion to geographical science. I must not omit to mention that the 
whole region, includiii'r the lake-basin of the Yellowstone and the 
neighboming hasiir of the Fire-hole River,” altogether comprising 
an area about 60 miles in length by 50 in breadth, has been recently 
appropriated by Act of Congre.ss as a National Park, and is there- 
fore reseiwed in perpetuity for public use and enjoyment. 

Although enjoying the advantage of so friritful a field for scientific 
exploration in their own territorj-, Americans are by no means neg- 
lecting geographical enterprises in more distant regions. The Arctic 
Expedition of Hall, now engaged in an endeavour to penetrate the 


* Published also in the ‘ American Journal of Science and Arts,’ vol. ii:., 
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Polar Basin via Smith Sound, and supported by State funds, -u'as 
noticed by my predecessor in the last Annual Address. Another 
important undertaking is that of Professor Agassiz, who, as is well 
known, is at present engaged in deep-sea investigations in the Soutli 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. To aid this trul}- scientific entej prise, 
the American Government placed at Professor Agassiz' seiwice a 
sloop of war, and the expenses are, to a great extent, met by private 
subscription in the States. An efficient staff of men of science 
accompanies the Professor, including (I'ount Poiirtales, who has 
charge of the dredging operations and is well known for his previous 
work in the North Atlantic, Dr. White as chemist. Professor Hill as 
physicist, and Dr. Steindaclmer and Mr. James Blake as naturalists. 
Madame Agassiz, whose talent as a chronicler of her husband’s 
doings is well known to the world, also accompanies the expedition. 
The expedition was at Jloute Video in February last, and sailed 
thence for Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. 

Asi.v.— Geographical research in Asia does not lead to the sami 
large and brilliant results as in Africa and Australia. There aio, 
in the former continent, no great discoveries to l eward exploration : 
no important physical features to be dctcimined: no rivers, lakes, 
or mountains to be introduced for the first time into the map. All 
that is left for the mo.st sucoc.s.sful inf[uirer is to verify a few 
doubtful points of GeogTaphy, or to fill in topographical detail.-' 
of more or less extent and consequence. Yet is the East so rich 
in associations of the past, so mixed up with the material interc.sts 
of the present, that the mere gleanings, as it were, of Asiatic travel, 
command often more attention than the full harvest of discovery in 
other quarters. 

Palestine and Syria . — Among the mo.st attractive contributions 
that have been thus made to our geographical knowledge of Western 
Asia must be noticed, in the fir.st place, the recent operations of the 
Palestine E-xpIrration Fund. This Society, which was instituted in 
1865 for the general investigation of the Archmology and Topo- 
graphy of the Holy Land, confined its attention, for some years, 
almost exclusively to the excavation of Jerusalem, and the examina- 
tion of the antiquities in the neighbourhood — and whilst thus 
engaged, its operations hardly came under the observation of Geo- 
graphers ; but more recently, a series of Maps and Surveys have 
been executed under its auspices, bv' officers of the Eoyal Engineers 
and by other accomplished travellers, which cannot fail to attract 
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our notice and admiration, and which indeed merit our warmest 
acknowledgmen ts. 

Captain Wilson, r.e., and Lieut. Anderson commenced their labours 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund in ls65 ; they connected Banias 
with Jerusalem hj’ a series of observations carried from north to 
south, and made a reconnaissance survi y of 1200 srpiare miles of 
country, fixing the principal point.s by astronomical observations ; 
they also examined, with great care, the country around the Sea of 
Galilee, and were thus enabled to make some very notable dis- 
coveries and to write some able papers on the Comparative 
Geography of the district. Captain Warren, who continued the 
work after Captain Wilson’s departure, devoted his attention, at 
one period, to the country east of the Jordan, and at another to the 
Plain of Philistia ; his survey of the latter region having embraced 
an area of 800 square miles, and containing 200 positions deter- 
mined by astronomical observation. Another remarkable traveller, 
Mr. E. H. Palmer — familiarly named ‘'the Pundit’’ — one of the 
best Arabic scholars of the day, and as such peculiarly qualified to 
deal with the Bedouins, and to explain the geographical nomen- 
clature of the country, has also been engaged under the Palestine 
Exploration Eund, having, in company with Mr. Tvrwhitt Brake, 
explored the desert of the TIh, between Sinai and Hebron, which 
was tlie famous “ Wilderness ’’ of the wandering Israelites. Duiiim' 
the winter of 18t)8-C0, Captain Wilson, in conjunction with 
Captain Palmer, ilr. Holland, and Mr. Palmer, conducted the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. The re.-ults of this survey have 
recently been published in five volumes, which — in addition to 
Papers on the Geography, Geology, Aiehmology, &c., of the Penin- 
sula; and Photographs — contain special Maps of Jcbels iMusa and 
Serbal, and a general Map of the western half of the Peninsula. 

In the autumn of last year, the Committee of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund determined to institute a more geneial survey, and 
accordingly despatched Captain Stewart, of the Poyal Engineers, 
with two A on-commissioned Officers of the Loyal Engineers, under 
instructions to measure a base-line in the Plain south-east of Ijvdda 
and Ramleh, connect it with Captain M’ilson's Survey of Jerusalem, 
and then to extend the triangulation over the whole country west 
of the Jordan. Captain Stewart unfortunately fell sick whilst 
engaged in measuring the base-line and selecting proper trigono- 
metrical stations, and was compelled to return to England; Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, who was associated with Captain Stewart, has, 
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pending the arrival of another Officer of Engineers, been in charge 
of the party, and the Xon-commissioned Officers have mean-while 
continued the work. Jerusalem has been connected with the base- 
line by triangulation; and, according to the latest account', 
up-wards of 250 square miles of country have been triangulated. 
It was calculated that four years fioin the date of Captain Stewart’s 
arrival in Palestine -u’ould be sufficient to complete the suivey 
west of Jordan, the expenses being at the rate of about ot.iOt'/. 
per annum. If the public -v\ill only continue to support the enter- 
piise as effectively as heretofore, we may hope soon to have a 
Survey of estern I’alestine, approximating in accuracy and 
minuteness of detail to the Ordnance Siirve}- of Great lliitain. 

It need hardly bo stiid that, as the Palestine Surveys have for 
the most part been conducted by officers of tlxe lio} al Engincor.s, 
they are thoroughly roliablo as far a> they extend, and that the 
maps which accompany them constitute most valitiible additions ti.) 
our geographical knowledge of Asia. The original nia)-)s belonging 
to the survey, which are dcpo.sited in the Gfficc of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, but which have never yet l.een published, arc 
the following: — 1. Captain I\il&on’s and Lieut. Anderson's ilaps 
of the Sources of the Jordan, the Sea of Tiberias, Isorthorn Galilee, 
and the neighbourhood of Xablu.s ; 2. Captain I\'arron’s Maps of 

the Plain of Philistia and the district east of .Iordan.'*'' To these 


must be added the two reduced maps, ptiblished by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1871, — one giving “the A\ilderucss of the 
Wanderings” fiom the frontier of Sinai to the Lead Sea, as 
consti-ucted from the route-surveys of Messrs. I’almer and Lrake ; 
and the other continuing the .survey to the north-ward, and entitled 

A Map of Moab, ’ as it embodies the investigations of Captain 
Warren and Mr. E. II. I’almer in that province. Nor must I 
omit to notice in this series the very excellent sketch-map of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, which was presented to this Society by Air. 
Holland in 18G8, and which appeared in our ‘ Journal’ of the fol- 
lowing year. 

The discovery of the famous monolith of Dhiban, ha.s in- 
vested with a special interest the geography of the district of 


' official maps of an older date, -which cannot be overlooked in a 

11*'^ geographical knowledge of Palestine, derived from British sources, 
as they really furnish the basis for all the later surveys. These are, firstly, '• The 
fn '’y Captain Slansel, R.y., in 1861 - 62 , and published for 

r secondly. Major Eochfort Scott’s Map 

of Palestine, compiled from the surveys of several British officers in 1841, and 
engraved by Arrowsmith for the Foreign Office 
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^loab, and it is important tberefore to notice that the country 
lias been examined on two recent occasions; first!}’, by Messrs. 
I’almer and Tyrwbitt Drake, in continuation of their journey 
through the desert of the Tih and Idumaja, and more lately by 
Dr. Tri.stram and Dr. Ginsburg, who obtained a .special grant 
from the British Association for the purpo.-^cs of their expedition. 
The country is not inviting to the traveller, the Bedouin being 
faithless and avaricious, and there being little of real interest to 
compensate for the danger and expenses of exjtloration. Mr. 
Balmer, indeed, than whom we cannot have a better authority, 
has left it on record that “above giouud, at any rate, there is not 
another Moabite stone remaining.” The details of Canon Tristram's 
expedition into Moab and Edom have not yet been made jiublic ; 
but it is known that his party wcie det. lined as prisoners at Kerak, 
and were oidy released at last liuough the intervention of the 
Turkish authorities. 

C)ur old Fellow and correspondent Captain Burton, imagined, ho 
says, that, “ when he was transfeircd to Syiia and ralestine, his 
occupation as an explorer was eivcr;'’ bur he soon found that 
although the highways of the country wire well worn, there were 
large tracts in the interior wholly unvi'.ited by Europeans; and to 
the examination of those tracts he ace.'rdingly devoted himself with 
his characteristic ardour, in his few intervals of leisuie from official 
duty. At one of our recent evening meetings ho thus gave us a 
very interesting account of a tour which he had made last year, in 
company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, tluough the vulcanic region east 
of Damascus; and he has since sent in a paper on the Auti-Libanus, 
which is of almost' equal interest. 

Asia Minor . — The regions both to the nuith and south of Syria bavo 
also been recently brought under the notice of the Fellows at our 
et'oniug meetings. Mr. Gilford Falgrave, so well known for his adven- 
turous journe}- through the Arabian Feninsula in 1867, has recently 
described to us a tour which he made last, year from Trebizond 
into the interior of Asia Minor, and in which he detected unmis- 
takable traces of glacial action on the jdateau through which flows 
the tpper Euphrates, as well as in the valleys conducting from the 
plateau to the shores of the Black Sea. He visited the same gene- 
ral tract of country between Erzingan and Kara Hissar which had 
been previously described in the pages of our ‘ Journal ’ by Mr. Consul 
Brandt and Mr. Consul Taylor, but followed an independent route 
throughout, and thus added many fresh details of much geographical 
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interest to their published accounts. Major Millingeii, equally 
well known as a soldier and an author, who commanded a body of 
Turkish troops for some year's in this part of Asia i\Iinor, and had 
thus enjoyed great facilities for examining the country, contested 
some of Mr. Palgrave’s statements on the occasion rcfened to, and 
has since presented us with a paper on the mountains of Lazistan, 
which contains some interesting details. 

Arabia . — In Southern Arabia the exten.-ion of our geographical 
knowledge has been not less marked. Captain Miles, Assistant to the 
Eesident at Aden, has penetrated on several occasions info tlie interior 
of the country, thus adding largely to the geographical materials col- 
lected by Wrede ; and he lias furtlier been fortunate enough to obtain 
several new copper tablets and other llimyaritic antiquities, .such 
as coins and idols, besides a series of the rarest Arabic MSS. on the 
history and geography of yemen. But the most impoitant acces- 
sion to our knowledge has been contributed by the I'aron von 
Maltzan, who, although his ]ier.sonal exploration did not extend far 
trom the sea-coast, in the neighbourhood of Aden, .succeeded, never- 
tholes.s, by a careful and methodical course of inquiry among the 
Arab tribesmen, in reconstructing the map of Southern Arabia. In 
the country, indeed, e.xtending from the month of the lied Sea as 
far as Macullah, and which an.swcrs to the Iladhramut of the Arab 
writers, Aon Maltzan has recovci'ed about 200n names which were 
previou.sly quite unknown, and has thus enabled Petermann to lay 
down a well-filled map, intersected by routes, and exhibiting 
clearly-defined physical features, over a S2)acc of some 500 square 
miles, wnich was foinierly a blank in Geogi aj)hy. 

Overland Cohimunication. — A .subject which has' excited, and con- 
tinues to excite, much jmblic attention, from it.s close bearing on the 
national interests, has also thrown considerable light on the geo- 
graphy of \A estern Asia. I allude to the inquiry into the communica- 
tion with India through Turkey by means of a railway from the Medi- 
terranean to the Persian Gulf. Thus subject, which was partially in- 
vestigated towards the close of the last session of Parliament, has now 
been under the careful and continuous consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, for some months pa.st, and a vast 
amount of evidence has been taken from travellers and others per- 
sonally acquainted with the countrv-, as to the practicability of the 
enterprise, and the best line of route to be followed in joining the 
two sea.s together. However much opinion may differ as to the ad- 
visability or necessity of a Government guarantee in order to fli >at the 
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project — the question de] ending paitly on the political value of 
our thus having u second or alternative line to India, and partly on 
the possibly remunerative character of the undertaking — it is, at any 
i'ate, satisfactory to observe that the witnesses examined by the 
Committee have been uitanimous in affirnring that no engineering 
difficulties are to be met with in any part of the lino, with the 
exception, perhaps, of ascending Mount Amanus from the Mediter- 
ranean level, at the upper end of the line, and the bridging, if 
necessary, one of the great Mesopotamian rivers towards its lower 
extremity. The only notable disagreement, indeed, seems to have 
reference to the superior eligibility of a line by the vallej’ of 
tlie Euphrates or by that of the Tigris, and on this point a good 
deal of evidence was taken of much interest to Geographers. To 
enable the Committee to umb’rstand more fully the geographical rpies- 
tiou, and especially in lefcienco to the po.'sibility of connecting tiie 
Mesopotamian line with fVmstantinople, a scries of Consular Ttepoi is 
ha.s since been put in by the Foreign Office, which pretty well 
exhausts the subject of the vat ions practicable routes through Asia 
Minor. The reports, especially by Mr. J. Taylor, one of our most 
valued contributors, by Mr. Skene, and IMr. 11. Wo<id, are, in fact 
elaborate geographical essttys, desciibing the passes of the Taurus 
•and the physical fcatuics it’ Anatolia and Northern Mesopotamia, 
■and, as such, would .seem mote suited to the pages of our own 
popular ‘Journal’ than to the dignified “limbo" of a Farliamentai y 
Eluo-book. 

Map of Western Asia . — It is very agreeable to me, in connection 
with this subject, to be able to announce that the Indian Council — 
recognising the iinpoitance to the groat empire over whose interests 
they watch, of placing before the public all axmilable information with 
regard to the overland communication — have resolved to utilize the 
extensive materials at their disposal, in the construction of a lai go 
general map of the countries between the Mediterranean and the 
I’ersian Gnlf. This xvork has been entru.sted to Commander i’elix 
Jones, of the hate Indian Navy, who was himself resident in tlie 
country for about twenty-five years, — occupied paitly in political and 
profe.ssional duties, and partly in conducting the Mesopotamian Sur- 
rey, — and who, moreox-er, is luie of our most accomplished draughts- 
men and one of our best practical geographers, hax'ing sei ved for 
several years upon the Council of our Society ; and he expects to lie 
able to accomplish his task in the course of the next eighteen months. 
This great map, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, xvill 
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take as its eastern limit tke line of frontier between Persia ami 
Turkey, which was laid down with the most scrupulous accuracy 
and in minute detail, over a space of 1000 miles, extending from 
Mohamrah to Ararat, by the famous mixed Delimitation Com- 
mission, presided over, on the pait of England, by Sir Fenwick 
AVilliams of Kars. The northern boundary of the map will be the 
line of the Taurus, while on the south it will stretch far into the 
Arabian Peninsula, so as to include all the surveys and reliable 
route-tracks of Syria and I’alestine, of Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 
of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia. It will thus embody in 
one general view all the geographical work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, all the infonnation sc.attered through the page.s 
of our ‘ Journal ’ in the various memoirs of Burton, Palgravc, 
IVallin, Chesney, Consul Taylor, the Lynches, Ainsworth, Drs. Forbc's 
and Boss, Messrs. Loftus and Layard, &c. ; and more particularly 
it will exhibit, in a connected form, the highly instructive stirvey.s 
of Babylonia and Chaldwa executed by Captains Felix Jones and 
Selby, Lieutenants Colliugwood, Bow.sher, and other officers of the 
Indian Kavy, which at present only exist in manuscript, and arc 
thus not available for general reference. 

Bailway to India . — It is po.-'.sible that the whole subject of the 
overland communication with India by means of a railway, in so far 
as regards the geographical character of the intervening countiies, 
may come on for consideration before long at an evening meeting of 
our Societj', as Mr. Andrew.s, to whose unweaiicd and persistent 
efforts it is mainly owing that the project has at length taken a 
substantive form, has undertaken to diaw up a paper which shall 
place the main features of the case fairly befoio the public, and 
shall invite disciission thereupon. In such an event, we should have 
to consider, firstly, the comparative merits of three lines through 
Asia Minor ; namely, the northern lino through Amasia and Erzeromn 
to Tabriz ; the centre line by Uzgat and Siva.s to Diarbekir ; and thi_- 
southern line by Konieh and the Cilician Gates to Aleppo ; we should 
then have to weigh the advantages of a line down the valley of the 
Euphrates, fiom Aleppo direct by Anuah and Hit to Grain on 
the Persian Gulf, again.st a proposed circuitous route down the valley 
of the Tigris, by Mo.sul and Baghdad to Bussorah or Mohamrah : 
and we should finally be called on to trace certain alternative lines 
through Persia, — the northern line leading either from Tabriz or 
Baghdad to Teheran, and thence passing by Herat and Candahar tc 
the Indus, while the southern line would either circle rourrd the 
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sea-coast from the mouth of the Euphrates to the mouth of the Indus, 
or, ascending the Persian plateau hctween Shuster and Shiraz, 
would follow a valley which is said to run due cast between two 
parallel ranges from the vicinity of Kerman to our own frontier, at 
no great distance from Karachi. 

Persian Surveys . — This last-mentioned line might receive some 
valuable illustration from recent Persian explorations, which I now 
proceed briefly to notice. The officers of lo lyal Engineers employed 
in superintending the Indo-European line of telegraph through Persia 
have on many occasions rendered valuable aid to the cause of geo- 
graphy ; but nowhere have their services been more conspicuous than 
in the recent deputation of Captain Lovett to assi>t Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid in his arbitration commission on the Kelat frontier. Cap- 
tain Lovett first travelled along a line from Shiraz to llnnpoor, which 
had been previously touched at diilereut points by Pottinger, by 
( 'onsul Abbott, and by Khanikolf, but had never been continuously 
surveyed, and he then proceeded to a reconnaissance of the disputed 
frontier, descending fiom Iluupoor to Gnadur, on the sea-coa't 
within the Persian boundary, and ascending from Gnadur to Punj- 
goor, on the Ptdooch or etsteru .side of the IVontier. Major Tioss. 
the Political Agent on the Mckian coast, liad also on a provujus 
occasion passed in a mc-sily diicct lino fiom Kej to Beilch, and 
the map accordingly — wliich has been coji--tructed to illustiate those 
variou.s travels and to furnish at the ^a.me time a definite record of the 
Perso-Keliit frontier, as finally decided on — exhibit.s a very maiked 
improvement on the old skcletiiii maps, which contained nothing but 
the isolated routes of Pottinger and Grant. Captain St. John, K.i:., 
ha.s also still more recently accompanied Sir Freelerick Gohlsmid 
from Kernuin toSeistan, in order to map the contested Perso- Afoh an 
froirtier about the delta of the llelmund Liver. Seistan ha.s but 
rarely been visited by Europoan.s. Christie, early in the centuiy, 
and Edward Conolly, Forbes, and Khanikolf, in more moder-n time.?, 
are the only travellers who har’e ever penetrated to the mysterious 
lake and its sacred island, so celebrated in Persian romance ; and as 
all the.se travellers "were more or less hampered in their movement.? 
by the jealoirsy of the natives — llr. i-Vu-be.? having, indeed, lost his 
life in Seistan, as I reported to this Society thirty years ago (see 
vol. xiv. p. 179) — it is probable that much new geographical matter 
may be collected by the present Mission. Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
was also joined in the vicinity of the lake by C- lonel Pollock and 
Dr. Bellew, who had travelled from Candahar to Seistan, along the 
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banks of the Helmund, by a line never followed but by my Candaluir 
assistant, Lieutenant Pattinson, in 1841 ; and the whole party has 
since adjourned to Teheian, where it is piroposed that all frontier 
difficulties shall be discussed and adjusted, and where a map of the 
countiy will be constructed from Captain St. John’s register of 
observations, which, for the first time, will give us reliable infor- 
mation as to the true longitude of the lake. 

The Havildar’s route . — Passing further to the east, our be.st 
thanks are due to Major Montgomerie, who, to his adventurou' 
explorers, the Pundit and the Mirza, has now added a third 
anonym, known by his rank of Havildar. This bold, energetic, 
and well-trained officer pa.-sed, with his instruments, in a direct lino 
through the mountains from Peshawer to Badakhshiin, observing for 
latitude in the Swat, Punjkora, and Chitral valleys, and keeping 
a careful field-book, from which his route has been protracted from 
the fixed points of the Trigonometrical Survey within our Indian 
frontier till it joins the Miiza’s route at Fyzahiid. There can be 
no doubt but that the Havildar incurred great personal danger in 
this journey, having been brought into direct contact with the chiefs 
of Chitial and Yas.sin who compa.ssed the death of Mr. Hayward, 
and that he o\''od his safety to a combination of boldness and dis- 
cretion which is ^■ory rare in an Asiatic. It was intended that the 
Havildar should have passed on from Badakhshan, by Darwaz and 
Karategin, to Kokand ; and it is greatly to bo regretted that ho was 
unable to follow out his imstructions in this respect, as he would thus 
have cleared up the mystery of the double Harw’az and explained 
the geography of the country about the upper affluents of the Oxu.s, 
w’hich the scanty data of Molla Abdul Mejid’s return journey in 1864 
have thrown ever since into deplorable confusion. The Havildar, on 
his return journey from Badakhshan, crossed the same passes (the 
Durah Pass, between the O.xus \ alley and Chitral, and the Lahouri 
Pass, between Chitral and Dir) which were travensed by Pundit 
Munphool in 1866 ; but it must be remembered that the last-named 
tiaveller, however valuable his services as a Political Agent, was no 
observer, and that Major Montgomerie’s cmjjloye is thus entitled to 
the merit of having for the first time defined the position of the Chitral 
Valley a lino of country which, sooner or later, will assuredly be 
the high road of communication between India and the plains of 
Tuikistan, 

Tide s ‘ Marco Polo .’ — In the brief address which I delivered to you 
at the commencement of the Session, I ventured to assert that the pub- 
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lication of Colonel Ynle’s ‘Marco Polo’ was the great geographical 
exploit of the year. That statement, I am happy to say, has been 
since confirmed hy the unanimous verdict of public opinion. The 
amplitude of research, indeed, and the extraoidinaiy care with 
which the geographj' of Central Asia has been explained by Colonel 
Yule, along the line followed by the Venetian tiaveller from the 
shoies of the Persian Gulf to the furthest limits of China, and 
the still more curious di.sserfations w'hich illustrate the return sea- 
voyage of the party, through the Eastern Archipelago and along 
the coast of India, may well excite not only the admiration but the 
amawuient of ordinary students. The Council_of our Society has 
shown its appreciation of this wonderful work by awarding to its 
author the Patron’s iledal of the year, and it is my honest and 
deliberate conviction that the Medal has never been more worthily 
bestowed. I may add that Colonel Yule, nutwithstanding his vast 
Ifibours, seems to feel that the geography of Central Asia is far from 
being as yet exhati.sted, and that he is thus still gathering laurels 
and ministering to our instniction in this field of research, having 
recently conti ibuted to the ‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ 
a very valuable memoir in explanation of the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hw^en-Tsang, in the Oxus valley ; and having also 
accumulated extensive materials for the further illustration of the 
province of Padakhshan, which he will either embody in his 
introduction to the new edition of Captain AVood’s ‘Travels,’ or 
will publish in a separate foim. 

Shale's ‘Hiijh Tartary .' — Our other Medalist, Mr. Shaw, has also re- 
cently published a very interesting volume containing the narrative 
of his two expeditions into Turkistan. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Shaw visited Yarkand and Kashgar in 18i 8-69, at the same time 
as our own agent iVIr. Hayward, and thus shared with that officer the 
credit of having re-introduced us to an acquaintance with those cities, 
after thej' had been lost for many centuries to European geography. 
Some interesting extracts from Mr. Shaw’s journal were published 
at the time in our ‘ Proceedings,’ and would have attracted more 
notice, but for the fuller narrative of his companion traveller, which 
occupied 100 pages of our fortieth volume. In 1870 Mr. Shaw', 
who had in the mean time returned to England, was summoned by 
telegraph to India, in order to proceed a second time to Turkistan 
in the suite of Mr. Forsyth, who had been officially deputed by the 
Viceroy to visit the court of the Ataligh Ghazi, and endeavour to 
open out a commercial intercourse between Yarkand and the 
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Punjab through Ladakh and Cashmere. On this journey Mr. Shaw 
exploredfa portion'of the Karakoram Mountains that had not before 
been visited, andjthe letter which he wrote to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison on the subject, and which has since been published in our 
‘ Proceedings,’ was noticed with the highest commendation in 
our President’s last Anniversary Address. We have now Mr. 
Shaw’s complete narrative of his two journeys, — a work of such 
authority and interest, as to have shared with Marco Polo the 
honour of being reviewed in a masterly article of the ‘ Quarterly 
Eeview ;’ and it is chiefly in acknowledgment of the merits of this 
work, and of the great value of the astronomical observations which 
were taken by Mr. Shaw during his journey, and which for the first 
time have fixed the longitude of Yarkand, that we have awarded 
him the Patron’s Medal for the year. Still more recently Mr. Shaw 
has furnished us with some curious information respecting the 
probable site of the lost city of Pein, and he has further confirmed, 
from local information. Colonel Yule’s correction of the longitude 
of Charchand and Lob. His latest contribution, too, has, in a 
geographical point of view, been particularly valuable, since 
amongst the itineraries which he has obtained from native travellers, 
there is one, leading from the Pangong Lake to Khoten through the 
Aksa'i Chin, considerably to the eastward of the line by Leh and 
the Chang-Chenmo Pass, which clearly proves that the Kuen-Luen 
chain does not stretch away at the same elevation, as had been 
sometimes supposed, to the south of the Takla Makan desert, but on 
the contrary, slopes gradually down from Kiria eastward into the 
Thibetan uplands, and is hardly to be recognised as a continuous 
range beyond the meridian of 85^ east longitude. 

Miver Oxus . — Before quitting the subject of Central Asia, I desire to 
say a few words on the geography of the Oxus. As this river, from 
the 66th meridian to the eastward, has been adopted as the frontier 
between the Pzbeg and Afghan States, and will thus in all proba- 
bility mark in due course of time, the line of division between the 
Russian and British-Indian Empir&s, the definition of its course and 
the investigation of its many affluents have become of great import- 
ance to Political Geography. The accumulation of materials for a 
“ Monograph on the Oxus has accordingly occupied much of my 
leisure time for the last two years, and although Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s announcement in his last Anniversary Address that the 
Memoir would be published in oirr ‘Journal’ of this year cannot 
now be realized, still I am able to say that the paper is very nearly 
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I completed. The fii'st portion of the Memoir, indeed, which treats 

of the antiquities of the Oxus Valley, and which was read before 
the Geographical Section of the British Association in 1870, has 
been already printed, and the second and third portions are in a 
very forward state. In the second poition, which is devoted to a 
careful delineation of the Lpper Oxus, from its source in Pamir to 
i the confines of Kharism, I have derived great assistance from the 

geographical woik of Ibn Dusteh, an author of the third century of 
the Hejreh, who gives a more detailed and methodical account of the 
hydrography of this part of Asia than is to be found in any other 
Oriental writer. Ibn Dusteh describes four river-systems as com- 
bining to form the Oxus : — Istly. The true Jihiin, rising in Thibet 
(Thibet was a general name for the country east of Badakhshan), 
and flowing westward, through Yakhan, under the name of the 
Vakhab. (This is the modem Panjeh.) 2ndly. The Yakhshab, 
rising in the upper country of the Kharlukhieh Turks, and passing 
in succession through the districts of Pamir, Kasht, and Kumid 
(Eoshan and Kum), to the famous ‘‘ stone bridge,” and uniting with 
the Yakhhab at the ford of Mileh. (This is hardly reconcilable 
with the usually received identity of the Surkhab and Yakhshab, 
and rather points to the Karakul branch of the Oxus, which may 
perhaps, after all, be the real Darwaz Eiver.) 3rdly. The E^mid, 
rising in the hills above Kasht, and flowing towards Chagdnidn, 
where it is joined by the Kam-riid, the Kiham-nid, and the Khawer- 
riid (i. e. the various branches of the Ilissar Eiver), which come 
from the mountains of Biittiim and those of Sinam, Kiham, and 
Khdwar. It finally passes Baraghan, on the Vakhab (modern Bul- 
I gewan), and Kovadian, and joins the Jihun above Termid. (This 

! mention of Sinam in connection with Niham, now called Kafir-nihan , 

suggests that the famous fort of Mokanna, “ the veiled prophet,” was 
1 at Hissiir.) And 4thly. The river-system of Badakhshan, formed of 

the Fargham (river of Jerm), the Vartan (Bartan of Edrisi, Ortanj 
' of ‘ Timur’s History’ and modem A'^ardoj), and the Jilan (a doubtful 

name, perhaps the Sir Gholam of Wood). This notice, which is far 
more detailed than that of the standard geographers, Istakhri, Ibn 
Houkal, Edrisi, &c., has never before been published, and its value 
will be at once appreciated by those who have investigated this 
very obscure, but, under present circumstances, not unimportant 
subject. 

The third portion of the “Monograph on the Oxus” refers to the 
delta of the river, and traces up the history of the several changes 
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of its course between tbe Caspian and tbe Aral, from the earliest 
times to the present day. My general views on this subject, which, 
however, were disputed by Sir Roderick JIurchison, formed the 
subject of an address, which I delivered to the Society in 1867, and 
they have recently been placed befoi-e the public in more detail ; 
but in a matter of so much interest, the evidence adduced cannot 
be too minute and circumstantial, and I propose, therefore, in the 
Monograph in question, to quote all the original authorities — not 
only Greek and Latin, but Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Russian — 
proving, as I hope, from their united testimon}', that the deflection 
of the waters of the Oxus into the Aral having been caused in 
modern times — not by any upheaval of the .surface of the Turcoman 
desert, but by the simple accidents of fluvial action in an alluvial 
soil — the restoration of the river to its old bed debouching into the 
Caspian, which is now under the serious consideration of the Russian 
Government, is a work of no engineering difficulty whatever, and 
will thus be assuredly accomplished as soon as the neutrality of 
Khiva is secured either by negotiation or by arms. 

Indian Surveys.— Hmm" the sca.son of 1870-71 the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey, proceeding on six .series of triangulation.s, com- 
pleted 11,203 square miles of principal and 10,076 of secondary 
work. In Assam, the party under Mr. 1\’. C. Rossenrode encoun- 
tered considerable difiiculties, the 2 flains being covered with grass 
12 feet high, the hills clothed with den.se forest, and the smoko 
from the burning jungle often forming a dark canopy which obscured 
the view. The whole party also suffered from fever, and the pro- 
gress made, in the face of such obstacles, is creditable to the perse- 
verance and resource of Mr. Rossenrode and his iellow-workers. 
Progress has also been made with the Brahmaputra, Beder, Bilaspur, 
and the two Bangalor Series. The topographical operations under 
the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Sutvej' have been 
carried on in Guzerat, Kattywar, and the Cosi Valley ; and two 
parties under Captain Herschcl and Lieut. Trotter have been at 
work on latitude observations. 

It is considered a most impoitant object to have the Russian and 
Indian geodetical operations in the same terms, and this has been 
effected to some extent by an interchange of instruments. Cape 
Comorin is already connected with two stations north of Chang- 
chenmo, and if the Russians bring their triangulation to their out- 
posts on the Tien-shan, the two surveys will only be separated by 
a distance of 400 miles across a country presenting no physical 
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difficulties. Thus the connection of the Eussian and Indian trian- 
gulations may be looked forward to as a great work to he achieved 
bj’ the present generation. 

In September, 1871, Colonel "Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Great Trigorrometrical Srrrwey, who i,s now on leave in England, 
ascertained the longitude of Teheran by telegr-aph from London, irr 
communication with Major St. John, r.e., of the Persian Telegraph 
Department. The signals were sent through the line of the Iirdo- 
European Telegraph Company, the Greenwich times of the signals 
being ascertained by a clock in the Telegraph Office, which was 
governed by a clock in the Greenwich Observatory, while the Teheran 
times were determined hj sextant observations on the spot b}' Jlajor 
St. Johir. Considerable interest attaches to this operation from the 
circumstance that, though the distatree from London to Teheran 
alorrg the telegraph line is 3870 miles, and it was rrecessary to 
employ automatic relays at live intermediate stations, the errtire 
retardation of the electric crrrrent in either direction was found to 
average less than half a second. Thus there is much reason to hope 
that, when the necessary irrstruments are available in India, exact 
and firral determinations of the differences of longitrrde of the Green- 
wich and Madras observatories and the stations orr the arcs of parallel 
of the Indiarr Survey may be obtained withorrt any serious diffi- 
culty. The value now determined for the longitude of Teheran is 
51° 24' o" K. of Greenwich. It differs by less than half a mile from 
the value which had been previotrsly deduced by Major St. John by 
combining a telegraphic determination of the difference betweerr 
Teheran arrd Krrr rachee, which was made by himself, with the trigo- 
nometrical difference between Kurracheo and the Madras observatory, 
which is furnished by the operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India ; and assuming for the Madras Observatory the 
latest and most exact longitude, SO’ 14' 20 ' f. of Greenwich. This 
close coincidence between two independent results may be accepted 
as a sufficient proof that there can be no very material error in the 
adopted value for the Madras Observatory ; and this is a matter of 
some consequence, as all the most important determinations of longi- 
tude in India have invariably been refeired differentially to that 
observatory. 

Colonel IValker has completed the first volume of the ‘History of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey,’ and we have been presented 
with a copy by the Secretary of State for India. As a record of 
accurate geodetical measurement, and of arduous services well per- 
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formed, this great work will yield to none that has hitherto been 
published by any European nation, either in interest or in scientific 
importance. It contains a very interesting introductory account of 
the early operations of the survey from 1800 to 1830 ; but the main 
body of the work is devoted to a detailed description of the standards 
of measure, and a record of the measurement of the base-lines. 

Six Topographical Survey parties have been at work during 
1870-71, under the superintendence of Colonel Thuillier, the Sur- 
veyor-General of India, which, together with the Eevenue Survey 
parties in the Bengal Presidency, have completed the mapping of 
31,530 square miles. These parties have been at work in Gwalior 
and Central India, in the Vizagapatam Agency, in the Central 
Provinces and Eewah, in Malwa and Bhopal, in Khandesh, and in 
Eajputana. A party, under Captain Badgley, has also accompanied 
the Looshai expedition, starting from Cacbar; and a very valuable 
contribution to the geography of the eastern frontier of India may 
be expected from its labours.* Colonel Thuillier has shown his 
usual activity in publishing useful maps and in meeting the demands 
of administrative departments, as well as those of the public. As 
many as thirteen new quarter plates of the Indian Atlas have already 
been engraved and published at Calcutta, and twenty- one more are 
in various stages of progress; but the European engraving staff 
urgently needs to be enlarged. Several important general maps 
have also either been published, or are in course of publication 
under Colonel Thuillier’s auspices. Among these may be mentioned 
new general maps of Oudh and Sindh, a very useful map of the 
eastern frontier, including parts of China and Burmah, and a new 
map of Orissa. 

The Eevenue Surveys in India have not hitherto contributed 
much to our objects, as more attention has, as a rule, been paid to 
questions relating to the settlement and assessment of the land than 
to the preparation of materials for maps, in the conduct of these 
operations. But a really good Eevenue Survey, while furnishing 
complete information for settlement purposes, should be executed 
throughout on accurate principles, and supply materials for com- 
piling maps for general use. Such a system has alway s been advo- 
cated by Colonel Thuillier ; but in the Madras Presidency alone 
has any approach to a compliance with all these demands been 

* It has been recently reported from India that, daring the continuance of the 
Looshai Expedition, the officers of the Survey Department have extended their 
operations from Cachar on the north to Munnipoor on the south, including within 
their series of triangles an area of about 4000 s<iuare miles. 
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effected. The Madras Kevenue Survey, therefore, is the only one 
that can at present claim much attention from geogiaphers. Under 
the able superintendence of Colonel Priestley it has been executed 
on strictly accurate principles in every stage, and, up to March 21st 
1871, the number of square miles that had been surveyed was 
41,043. As it is connected with the points of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, it can be made available for geographical pur- 
pioses by combining the village maps, and publishing them, on 
Teduced scales, as Talook maps. These, again, will be combined to 
form district maps ; and one of the latter is now under compilation. 
Our thanks are due to Colonel Priestley and his Staff for having, 
while engaged in the arduous task of defining boundaries, fields, 
and villages, for fi.scal pui-poses, taken care that their work shall 
also be available for the construction of useful general maps. 

The question of marine survej’s is still under the consideration 
of the Government of India; but the importance of adopting 
effective measures for securing the due execution and continued 
revision of marine surveys and charts, is strongly felt both in India 
and in this country. The Madras Government have reported that 
several important surveys require to bo made along the coasts of 
that Presidency, and that others lequirc periodical revision. The 
Bombay Government have shown their sense of the great im- 
portance of marine surveys by the measures they have recently 
adopted. From March to June, 1871, Mr. Girdlestone was engaged, 
in the schooner Constance of 186 tons, in surveying the large inlet 
of Khor Eapsh on the Mekran Coast, between Jask and Chabor, of 
which he has completed a chart ; and the same vessel, commanded 
by Mr. Chapman, has since been surveying the reefs near Bahrein 
in the Persian Gulf. On the Bengal side, a survey of the creeks 
and rivers on the coast of Orissa was completed in 1870-71, by Mr. 
Harris, an experienced river smrveyor, and the charts are being pre- 
pared for publication on a small scale at Calcutta. But it is not 
desirable that these desultory operations should be undertaken by 
the different local Governments as the need arises, without anj- 
combined or systematic plan, with wholly inadequate means, and 
with an apparent absence of appreciation of the necessity for exe- 
cuting such surveys on rigorous trigonometrical principles. The 
adoption of effective measures for securing the duo execution and 
continued revision of marine surveys and charts on the coasts of 
India, is a want which yearly becomes more urgent. 

Hm’ing the autumn of 1871 another portion of the mountain- 
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region, which hounds India on the north, was examined by ilr, 
W. T. Blanford, of the Geological Survey. During three months’ 
leave this accomplished traveller, with the main object of studying 
the zoology of the eastern and northern frontiers of British Sikkim, 
reached the Donkia Pass, 18,500 feet above the sea, and obtained a 
view of Tibet. He also ascertained the position of another pass 
never before laid down in any map, and met with three unmapped 
lakes. Since Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell explored this region in 
1849, only one European had penetrated to the Donkia I’ass pre- 
vious to Mr. Blanfoid’s visit last j'ear. Mr. Blanford, who did 
such excellent work in Abj-ssinia, has now joined Sir Fiederick 
Goldsmid on the Seistiin frontier, and we may confidently anticipate 
much valuable information from him, regarding the geology and 
zoology of a country almost entirely unknown. Before concluding my 
notice of the labours of surveyors and geogiaphers in British India, I 
may' mention that the otficers of the Quartermaster-General’s Depart- 
ment, under the auspices of Lieutenant-Colonel MacGregor, are 
engaged in collecting mateiials for gazetteers of the ditferent coun- 
tries in Central Asia, and that translations of Meyendorf s journey 
to Bokhara by Captain Chapman, and of Muravief’s visit to Khiva 
by Captain Lockhart, have recently been published at Calcutta. 
Both these young officers served in Abyssinia, and are Fellows of 
our Society. Some valuable memoir's on ditferent districts in India, 
containing geographical information, have also been published by 
Members of the Civil Service. Among these I may mention the 
Eeport on Jessore by Mr. Westland, and the Memoir on Ghazeepore 
by Mr. Oldham. The former work contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of the river-system in the Je.ssore district, and of its changes 
during the past century, including information on the progress 
of the formation of the Gangetic delta. I may add that a vast 
amount of very valuable geographical mater ial is being collected 
and arranged by officers who are preparing memoirs on their 
respective districts in all parts of India. 

Anderson s Beport on the Expedition to Western Yunan. — Dr. John 
Anderson, who accompanied, as scientific observer, the expedition of 
Major Sladen from Burmah to the frontiers of Yunan, has recently 
published in Calcutta his narrative of the journey. Previously we 
had no detailed information of this important undertaking beyond 
the Official Eeport of Major Sladen and a short paper communicated 
by him to the Society, of which some account was given in the 
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Presidential Address of last year. The large and handsome volumt, 
now received is a most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the country lying between the Upper Irrawaddy and the Western 
frontier of China — a region interesting as forming the ancient com- 
mercial highway between Western China and Burmah, and con- 
sisting of a series of long elevated vallej'S of great fertility, peopled 
by the Shans, a race distinct both from the Burmese and the Chinese, 
and the seat of an ancient empire. l)r. Anderson treats his subject 
in an exhaustive manner : one-half this volume consisting of a series 
of pregnant chapters on the following subjects . — ^1. A critical 
account of the former History of the country. 2. The Wars between 
Burmah and China. 3. A review of the ^Vork of all former Tra- 
velleis in the region. 4. The ^hy.■^ical Geography and Geologj’. 
5. The Ethnolog}’, which contains a great amount of valuable 
information regarding the Shans, Kakhyens, and other races to the 
east of Bhamo. 6. On the Mahoramedaus in Yunan, comprising a 
history of the rise and progress of thi.s sect, and an account, which 
at the present time is of special importance, of the Panthays, vho 
have elected an independent Mahommedan kingdom at the expense 
of the Chinese Province of Yunan. 7. The trade-routes of Upper 
Burmah ; and, finallj-, 8. On the Irrawaddy and its Sources ; on 
which subject Dr. Anderson had previously communicated a paper 
to our Soeietj', which was printed in the 40th volume of the 
‘ Journal.’ The rest of the volume is occupied by a narrative of 
the journey from Mandalay to Momein and back, and by a number 
of Appendices, all of which are of value to the inquirer. It is 
seldom, indeed, that we have to record the appearance of a book of 
Travels, so complete and so rich in solid information as the present. 
Nevertheless its painstaking author announces in the preface that it 
forms only the firot section of his Eeport — the second, which is soon 
to follow, relating to the Natural History of the region, more espe- 
cially belonging to the appointment he held as Naturalist to the 
Expedition. 

Sussian Asia . — The progress of liussia in Asia continues to be 
an absorbing topic of interest to geographers, owing to the new 
fields for exploration which are being opened out in the remote 
regions which have remained for so long a time inaccessible tci 
European travellers. 

Since 1868, in which year her empire was enriched by the acqui- 
sition of the fertile region between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and 
the possession of some of the most wealthy and populous cities of 
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Central Asia, tlie efforts of Eussia have been chiefly turned towards 
the consolidation of her new dominions, to the development of their 
resources and of her Asiatic trade, and to the improvement of the 
means of communication with these distant provinces. The sur- 
prising rapidity with which, during the last ten years, lines of 
railway have been constructed over the whole extent of Eussia 
in Europe, justify the expectation that in a few years railroads 
will be laid across the Kirghiz steppes, which intervene between 
Orenburg and Turkistan. With the view of establi.shing a now and 
direct route to Central Asia, by way of the KLanat of Khiva and 
the Amu Daria, an expedition was sent in the autumn of 1869 
to explore and survey the old bed of the Amu Daria, and the 
steppes of Turcomania, lying to the east of the Caspian. This 
expedition landed at Krasnovodsk Ea}’, which is situated in the 
Gulf of Balkhan, in the 40° parallel of north latitude, on the 
south-east shore of the Caspian, and immediately opposite the port 
of Baku, in Daghestan, from which it is only 200 versts distant. 
Its position is, therefore, well adapted to servo as a base of opera- 
tions against the still independent Khanat of Khiva, and it will pro- 
bably become at some future time a great entrepot for the trade 
between Asia and Europe. Although the unsettled state of the 
Kirghiz Steppes and the .jealousy of the Khan of Khiva have 
hitherto greatly retarded the progress of the expedition, and have 
interfered with the scientific investigations of the officers who 
accompanied it, some interesting details have been communicated 
to the Imperial Geographical Society. 

The topographical labours which have been executed over a dis- 
tance of upwards of 1000 miles in the directions of east and south- 
east from Krasnov odsk Bay, combined with astronomical observations 
for determining the latitude and longitude of the most important 
places, wrll now enable Eussian cartographers to draw accurate 
maps of the country east of the Caspian, part of which had not 
previously been explored by Europeans. Springs of fresh water- 
have been dmeovered in abundance in the old bed of the Amu 
Daria, and it is anticipated that, if no greater difficulties are 
met with in that portion of the river-bed which has not yet 
been examined, a good caravan-route will, in course of time, be 
established between Krasnovodsk and Khiva. The studies which 
are being made in the difTerent branches of natural science are 
as yet too incomplete to do more than serve as a basis for the 
further investigation of the basins of the Aral and Caspian seas. 
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Wten these explorations have been more extensively prosecuted, 
and their results elaborated, onr geographical knowledge of these 
vast plains Tfi-ill he much improved. 

The north-west of Mnngolia has been mapped by M. ^ eniiikotf from 
the itineraries of Russian travellers who have explored it of late 
years. Among these we will mention 31. Printz, who went to 
Khobdo in 1862; 31. Schishmareif, who travelled from I rga 
to Uliasutai in 1868; and 31. 3Iatii.soffsky, whose interesting- 
journey in 1870, from the frontiers of IVestern Siberia to Khobdo, 
and Uliasutai, and thence to the north, to the sources of the 
Yenissei, and to 3Iinusin.sk, is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of a region hitherto almost une.xplored. 31. A eniukoft s 
researches demonstrate that the position of Khobdo must be moved 
considerably to the east of the meridian 107^ 45' assigned to 
it by Klaproth in his map of Central Asia. A eniukoif proposes 
to place this town in the parallel of 48^ T x. lat., and in the 
meridian 109^ 18' long. e. of Ferro, thus altering its position 74 
miles, as compared with Klaproth’s map. The position of Lake 
Ike-Aral must also be rectified, as well as the axis of the chain 
Ektak-Altai, which in Klaproth’.s map forms too acute an angle 
with the meridian. The position, however, of I liasutai appears 
to be quite correctly marked on the old map. 

In Turkistan 31. Schcpelcff has explored the district of Kuldja, 
and has communicated some valuable information on its geo- 
graphical po.sition, local character, the different tubes which com- 
pose its population, and the mode in which they are distributed. 
He has also given an interesting de.scriptiou of his expedition 
across the Moudjart Pass in the Tian-Shan, fiom its northern slope 
to the outpost of 3Iazar Bacha, in the tei-ritory of Kashgar, near the 
mer de glace on the southern slope of the Thian Shan. A still more 
important journey, in this part of Asia, i.s that of 31. Fedchenko, 
from June to Augu.'-t, 1871, to the northern part of the Pamir Steppe. 
A preliminary account of this exploration only has at present 
appeared, and in the Russian language, printed at Taslikend. 
Southward of Khodjend he describes the route as ascending a suc- 
cession of terrace-like steppe.';, and the road thence led from AA'aruch, 
by the Ilodja-Chiburgan Gorge, to the Chiptyk Pass, 12,000 feet 
above the sea-level. Peaks rose in the vicinity to a height estimated 
at between 18,000 and 19,000 feet, with immense glaciers, canying 
lateral moraines, between them. This part of the mountainous 
region is described as excessively rugged and difiScult to travel over. 
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The author regretted he was unable to reach Karategin, which at 
that time, owing to political causes, was inaccessible to travellers 
coming from Khokan. 

A new map of Khokan has been made b 3 - M. Struve, from his 
recent astronomical observations. In China some enterprising 
Eussian travellers have been engaged during the last j-ear in 
exploring the upper valley of the Yellow Eiver, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Geographical Society of St. Petersburg. After 
passing through Kalgan, and crossing the desert of Gobi, they 
entered the mountains of Suma-KIiodo, about 80 miles north-west 
of the town of Kuku-khoto, and visited the country of the Urutes, 
the Ordos, and Alaschau, in south-eastern Mongolia. According to 
the last accounts they had returned to Pekin for supplies of money 
and provisions, preparatory to another cxjredition, in which they 
hoped to penetrate to Kuku-nor. 

Among the other scientific expeditions which have been organ- 
ized by the Geographical Societ}' at St. Petersburg, that of M. 
Paliakoff to the lacustrine region of the Government of Olonetz, 
between Lake Onega and the frontiers of the Government of Arch- 
angel, deserves to be noticed as of special interest to naturalists. 
Attention should also bo directed to Baron Maydell’s e.xpedition to 
the countiy of the Tchuktchis, in Northern Siberia, as well as 
to the ethnological and stati.stical expedition to the western pro- 
vinces of Eussia and Eus.sian Poland, irnder M. Tchirbin.sky. 

M’e have recently received the first publication of the Caucasian 
Section of the Imperial Geographical Societj' of Eus.sia, whoso 
Secretary’, M. Kowalevskj', informs us by letter that the Section has 
been established with the view of studying the geography of the 
Caucasus and its adjacent districts. 

Manchuria. — A paper giving an account of a Journey in the 
Northern Provinces of Manchuria, by Mr. Thomas Adkins, Consul 
at Newchwang, was communicated to me, a few weeks ago, bj' Sir 
Eutherfurd Aloock, but 1 regi-et to saj' it cannot be published until 
a portion of the manuscript, lost through accident, is replaced b\' 
the author. The paper narrates the ineidents of a journey made 
by Mr. Adkins, from the citj- of Kirin to Ninguta and other places 
east of the Sungari Eiver, and describes, in a graphic manner, the 
many curious physical phenomena observable in that part of Man- 
churia. The Sungai i, whose blue waters rival in hue those of the 
Lake of Geneva, is described by the author as a picturesque and 
magnificent stream, flowing through a richlj'-wooded countrj'. As 
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is well known, this fine river, a soutlieni tribntaiy of the Amur, is 
navigable as fiir as Girin, by large vessels from ’tbe mouth of the 
Amur, a Eussian steamer having ascended it in 1859. The volcanic 
or lava region near the Eiver Hurka, and the lake and waterfall 
formed by that stream, were also visited and described. It i.s to bo 
hoped that the missing parts of this paper, which will form a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of Xorthern Manchuria, will be 
supplied b}^ the author, so that we maj" be able to ix-ad it at one of 
our meetings during the next Session. 

The Archimandrite Palladius, whose journey through Manchuria 
formed the subject of diseu.ssion at one of our meetings thi.s year, 
and will appear in e.vtenso in the next volume of the ‘Journal,’ has 
returned to Pekin by sea after visiting the ports on the seaboard of 
Eu.ssian Manchuria, and completing his re.searches on the archaeology 
and ethnology of that country. 

Australia. — First Discovery of Australia . — I have been informed 
by Mr. 3Iajor that, on the 14th March, he read before the Society of 
Antiquaries a paper entitled ‘ruithcr Facts in the History of the 
Early Discovery of Australia,’ which, though antiquarian, is too 
important to the history of geography to be omitted from this record 
of the year’s doings. In 1861, Mr. IMajor had made known, for the 
first time, through the medium of that Society, the foot that .Australia 
had been discovered in 1601 by a Portuguese named Manoel Godinho 
de Eredia, — an announcement which made the date of the first 
authenticated discovery five years earlier than had been pre- 
viously accepted in history, and transferred the honour of that 
discovery from Holland to Portugal. The only evidence of this 
fact which Mr. Jfajor was able to adduce at the time, was a MS. 
map (and that not original), which stated that the discoveiy had 
been made under the orders of the Viceroy Ajtcs de Saldanha, but 
corroborated by a printed Portuguese document, which showed 
that the discoverer had really been engaged in similar explorations 
under the orders of the said Viceroy’s predecessor, (juite recently, 
however, there has been found in the Eoyal Burgundian Libraiy at 
Brussels, Eredia’s original autograph lepoit of this discovery to 
King Philip III., accompanied by views, charts, and portraits, 
which it is hoped that the Chevalier Portuguese Minister at Brussels 
will have an authorisation and credit from his Government to 
publish. 

Meanwhile Mr. Major’s researches had led to the disclosure of a 
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fact of equal, if not of greater, importance than this. In 1859, he 
had called attention, in his ‘ Early Voyages to Terra Australis,’ to 
some half-dozen French MS. maps of the world— most of them in the 
British Museum— on which Australia was laid down at a very much 
earlier period than that just mentioned, hut with no record of the 
name either of a discoverer or of a ship, nor any statement of the 
period at which the discovery was made. Some of these maps were 
undated, hut the oldest written date was 1542. On the country 
representing Australia, named Jave la Grande, were names of 
rivers, capes, and hays, which Mr. Major, in common with others 
who had commented on these maps, had taken for Gallicized Portu- 
guese, and hence inferred that the Portuguese were the discoverers. 
It so happened, however, that, about three months ago, an engraved 
map of the world, recently pui chased hy the British Museum, fell 
under Mr. Major’s notice, on which, though in a very much vaguer 
manner, Australia appeared to he indicated under the name of Eegio 
Patalis, while the map bore the remarkably early date of 1531. The 
map itself was made by Oronce Fine, a celeb) ated astronomer and 
mathematician, of Briaugon, in Dauphinc. This remaikable cir- 
cumstance that all the maps of the first half of the sixteenth century 
indicating Australia, proved to be French, while a magnificent 
Portuguese portulano, of the date of 1558, showed a perfectly blank 
space where Australia should be, led Mr. Major to the question, 
whether the names on the “ Jave la Grande,” which he had pre- 
viously taken to be Portuguese, might in any way be French. 
Calling to mind that the whole of Southern France, from Gascony 
to Provence, was occupied by branches of the old Langue Komane, 
he consulted the dictionaries of these languages, and found that the 
inscriptions in question were Provencal. A further examination of 
the inscriptions confirmed the conclusion, while one of the maps 
— dedicated to Admiral Coligny in 1555, and now in the Depot de 
la Guerre in Paris — bore the name of a Provengal pilot, named 
Guillaume le Testu, a native of Grasse. The logical deduction 
from this collection of evidence is that those who, in those 
early days, were alone able to lay down on maps a country 
which can be demonstrated fiom our present knowledge to 
be Australia, were the discoverere of that country, and that 
those discoverers were Frenchmen. The question then naturally 
arises, whether they could have had any predecessors in this 
field of discovery. Mr. Major’s subsequent researches, which 
he has communicated to me, effectually remove this doubt. In 
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a letter addressed to GiuHano de’ Medici by Andrea Corsali, a 
Florentine navigator in the Portuguese service, under date of 
May 6th, 1515, occurs the following passage; — “Eastward of 
Sumatra are the islands where grow cloves, nutmeg, and mace, 
lign-aloes and sandalwood ; and still eastwards thej' saj' is the Land 
of the Pigmies, which, in the opinion of many, is connected south- 
wards with the land of Yerzino, which, from its great extent, is 
not yet at this part explored, but they say that to the westward it 
is connected with the Antilles of the King of Castile.” Hie word 
“ Yerzino ” undoubtedly means Brazil, and, as the language indicates, 
reference is here made to a vast continent supposed to surround 
the South Pole, taking its rise, on sixteenth-century maps, in the 
land immediately south of the Straits of Magellan ; and Mr. Major is 
of opinion that this very sentence proves a knowledge of those 
straits more than six years before Magellan passed through them, 
and that the Pigmies are the Fuegians, whom we know to he the 
smallest and most degraded specimens of the human familj'. The 
portion of this great southern land referred to by (rorsali is unques- 
tionably Aew Guinea, for the north coasts only of the Spice Islands 
alluded to — viz. Java, Sumbawa, and Flores (the two latter discoveied 
by the Portuguese in 1511) — were at that time known, and an east- 
ward course thence would lead, not to Australia, but to New Guinea. 
Moreover, Gerard Mercator, in his great map of 1569, has lent the 
weight of his opinion to New Guinea having been her'e referred to. 
It would be difficult to adduce any stronger proof than this that no 
exploration of Australia had at that time taken place ; and if we 
recall the fact that, even so late as 1558, the Portuguese portulano 
of Diogo Homem takes no cognizance whatever of Australia, we 
must own that the French arc without a rival in the field. Indeed, 
even if this important continent could be shown to have been sighted 
earlier by any other people, of which we possess no evidence, the 
merit of laying down the east and west coasts on maps as earl}', if 
not earlier, than 1542, is a fact of too practical a nature to be 
overlooked. It is not unreasonable to infer that Guillaume le Testu 
was himself engaged in some, at least, of the explorations on which 
these maps are based, (1) because Provencal names of localities are 
clearly to bo ascribed to a Provencal discoverer ; (2) because Andre 
Thenet, cosmographer to Henri II., boasts of having often sailed 
with Guillaume le Testu, and styles him a “renomme pilote et 
singulier navigateur (3) because one of the Capes on the West 
Coast of the “ Jave la Grande ” of the French maps is named “ Cap 
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■ de Grace ” — without doubt so named from the birthplace of this 
navigator, who on his own map styles himself, “ de la ville Francoyse 
•de Grace.’’ It only remains for us to hope that, like as the original 
autograph confirmation of that first Portuguese discovery which, 
after the lapse of 260 years Mr. Major was the first to make known, 
has at length come to light, so we may some day have the pleasure 
of reading the original narrative of that yet earlier discovery by the 
French, of which the French themselves are as j-et unaware, with 
which his researches have now made us acquainted. 

Telegraph-luie across Australia . — Since the last Address, in which 
the commencement of the great work of la 3 'ing a lino of telegraph 
across Australia, from Adelaide to Port Darwin, was mentioned by 
mj- predecessor, the operations of the engineers and survej'ors have 
made much progress, without, however, bringing the undertaking to 
a conclusion. I have lately' received from the Colonial Office a copy 
of alteport by Mr. Todd, the Srrperintendent of the Telegraph, dated 
from Eoper Fiver, in the Xorthern Territory, the IGth of February’ 
last, in which an account is given of the eff irts that wore then being 
made to complete the line, over the space some two hundred miles 
in lengfli, not at the iroi thorn end, brrt in the interior towards the 
head of the Eoper, between 200 and .300 miles south of Port Darwin, 
which is still wanting to bring the cities of our great Southern 
Colonies into direct telegraphic c<rmmunication with Errrope. The 
surveying operations incident on the progress of this work have 
already led to geographical explorations of no little importance ; the 
most interesting of which is the ascent of the Eiver Eoper by the 
vessels carrying the material and supplies to the working parties, 
atrd which has proved this stream, disembogrring on the westerrr 
shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to be a navigable river. The 
ascent of the river by two steamers to a distance of 100 miles, is 
narrated in Mr. Todd s Eeport, and it is stated that vessels drawing 
12 or 14 feet of water carr easily go up to that distance, .3 to 9 fathoms’ 
depth being always found, except in a few wide reaches wdrere the 
channel could be easily deepened. The general width of the river 
for the first 60 miles is from 400 to 500 yards, and it is bordered by 
a wide tract of alluvial land, srdrject, however, to inundations. 

jSetc Guinea . — Intelligence has been received from time to time, 
within the last few years, which affords some ground for the belief 
that the Paprrans of Xew Grrinea are not so incorrigibly hostile to 
white men as they have generally’ been supposed to be. At any rate 
this seems to be the case with regard to the inhabitants of the. 
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Sontliern Coast, in the neiglibonrhood of Torres Straits, trading- 
vessels from our Australian colonies having occasionally landed at 
different points on this coast and having met with the must friendly 
treatment on the part of the natives. My predecessor had occasion to 
record the vi.sits of Captain Delargj’ and Lieutenant Chester to this 
part of the gTeat i.sland, Loth of which gentlemen spoke of tlie 
friendly demeanour of the natives, ^vhen treated propeily and 
approached under suitable precaution.^. Since then. Sir Charles 
Nicholson, who has for a long time past advocated the geogniphic.il 
exploiation of New Guinea, placed in my hands a short account, 
which he had found in an Au.stralian new.^paper, of another amicable 
reception of a trader on the same part of the coast. 

Whilst these desultoiy vi;,its were being paid to the southern side 
of New Guinea, a Lu.'^sian savant, M. Jliklouka Macla}', has been 
quietly ptinsuing his investigations on the northern coast in Astro- 
labe Bay. At least it is .'•upposed th.it ho has been so occupied, fur 
no news has been received fiom him fur some time past, and the 
anxiety of his colleagues in St. I’etersburg lias been such, that 
Admiral Jnitke, in March last, addicssed me, on the part of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, with a view to obtaining the gotd 
offices of our Society, in ascertaining the safety of the too-ad venturous 
explorer. It was stated that M. Maclay had been deposited, with 
his two servants, well furnished with provisions, arm.s, and ammu- 
nition, in A.strolabe Bay, by a Eussian corvette, about a year 
previously, and that nothing had since been heard of him. On 
the receipt of Admiral Lutke’s letter, it aflbided me much gratifi- 
cation to carry out his wishes, in so far as to address the Governoi s 
of New South Wales and Queensland, rcque.''ting them to recommend 
the masters of any vessels which might be leaving the ports of those 
colonies for the neighbourhood cif Now Guinea, to make inquiries, 
and, if possible, to find and assist M. Maclay. 

Borneo . — A very interesting paper on the inteiior of the northern 
pait of this little-known island has been read during the session, 
irom the pen of our Associate, Lieutenant De Crespigny, who has 
been long resident in Northern Borneo, and whoso familiarity wiih 
the languages and customs of the natives and knowledge of Natural 
History render all that he communicates well deserving of atten- 
tion. The paper I now allude to describes the Padass Eiver, and the 
Muruts and other tribes of indigenes inhabiting its banks. The 
Padass, and several other streams, more or less parallel, running 
south and west, take their rise on the slopes of Mount Kinibalu, and 
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flow through a fertile plain. Many original observations on the 
orang-otan and on the botanical productions of the region are given, 
besides vocabularies of five of the native languages. In a recent 
letter Lieutenant De Crespigny offers himself to explore the interior 
of Xew Guinea, under the auspices of the Society. 

Formosa . — Our knowledge of the savage interior of this interesting 
island is gradually although slowly increasing. In former years 
Consul Swinhoe contributed a paper on its geography and ethnology, 
and since then Dr. Collingwood has published an account of a journey 
across a portion of the interior. But the descriptions of these able 
naturalist travellers related almost exclusively to the northern and 
more accessible part of the island. In the last number of our ‘ Pro- 
ceedings ’ will be found an account of ‘ A Visit to Tok-e-Tok, Chief 
of the Eighteen Tribes,’ b^’ Mr. T. F. Hughes, of the Chinese Cus- 
toms, which gives us much information regarding Southern Foimosa. 
The aborigines of the southem part of the island had hitherto pos- 
sessed an evil reputation for their barbarous treatment of the crews 
of vessels shipwrecked on their coast ; but, according to Mr. Hughes, 
whose mission was in connection with a disaster of this kind, and 
who happily recovered the crow uninjured, the savages are always 
ready to meet kindness with kindness, and he and his party were 
received with great hospitality. Judging from some observations 
given by Mr. Hughes on the climate of Formosa, this island enjoys 
a great advantage over the oi)posite mainland of China. During the 
north-east monsoon, from October to iMay, the temperature is similar 
to that of Italy and the south of France, and the heat during the 
south-west monsoon is far from being so great as that of any part of 
the Chinese coast south of Tientsin. 

Japan . — Our Medalist, Captain Blakiston, has added to his geo- 
graphical reputation by his recent journey round the island of Yezo, 
an account of which was read by Sir Harry Parkes at our meeting 
of the 12th February last. During this journey Captain Blakiston 
gathered a large amount of information regarding the inhabitants, 
productions, and resources of this interesting and little-known island. 
Having been long resident at Hakodadi, the chief Japanese settle- 
ment in Yezo, situated in the extreme south, he was well qualified 
for this undertaking, and he had besides the advantage of travelling 
as a Japanese official. He went by ship to Hamanaka, on the south- 
eastern coast, and disembarking there with his servant on the 6th of 
October, 1870, journeyed by land round the shore, completing the 
tour of the island, a distance of 895 miles, by the 29th of November, 
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and finding; hospitality at the Quaishos, or Japanese trading and 
fishing stations, which are met with at inteiwals throughout^the coast 
countiy. The aboriginal population of Yezo, as is well known, con- 
sists of the singular race of hairy men, called Ainos, concerning 
whom Captain Blakiston gives some interesting details. Their total 
number, however, is estimated at 25,000, which is but a small popu- 
lation for an island somewhat larger than Ii-eland. The resident 
Japanese number some 120,000 souls. The whole interior of the 
island is very scantily peopled and but little known, even to the 
Japanese. At present this large island is profitable to the Japanese 
only from its fisheries ; but the sontheni and western parts are rich 
in mineral piroductions — gold, silver, lead, iron, petroleum, and coal 
— so that a more prospjerous future may safel}' be anticipated for 
this extreme northern part of the Japanese empire. 

Until recently the coasts of Yezo had never been properly sur- 
Teyed, and the form and position of its eastern and northern shores, 
as shown on our maps, were quite erroneous. A survey, conducted 
in 1871 by Commander H. C. St. John, in II.M.S. Sylvia, has remedied 
this defect, and the Admiralty charts of the island will in future 
give its coast-line accurately. Commander St. John’s Report to the 
Hydrographcr contains also some interesting piarticulars relative to 
the inhabitants, productions, and climate of Yezo, and will he pub- 
lished in our ‘ J ournal.’ 

South Americv. — In the last Annual Addre.ss mention was made 
of an important contribution to our knowledge of the rapids and 
cataracts of the River Madeira, resulting from the labours of 
Messrs. Joseph and Francis Keller, engineers in the service of the 
Government of Brazil. These obstructions, extending for nearly 
230 miles along the course of this river, have hitherto operated as a 
check to intercourse along this grand stream, which would other- 
wise form the main artery of communication between the Atlantic 
coast and Bolivia by way of the Amazons. The importance of this 
river to the rich territory of the Bolivian Republic will be readily 
comprehended when it is considered that, unlike Peru, the great 
bulk of the population is located in the interior of the country, on 
the head-waters of the streams which flow on the one hand towards 
the Amazons, and on the other towards the Plata, and is separated 
from the Pacific coasts by a broad tract of desert and mountains. 
Water-communication by way of the Amazons with the Atlantic, 
and with Europe, has become a necessity to the development of the 
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resources of the country. The Bolivian Government have, there- 
fore, in co-operation with that of Brazil, whose we&tein provinces 
would also he greatly benefited hy the opening of the Madeira, 
decided on making a vigorous attempt to overcome these obstacles,, 
and have conceded to a Company organized hy one of our associates. 
Colonel G. E. Church, the right and privileges of constructing a 
railway which shall connect the lower course of the river with the 
long stretch of navigable stream above the rapids, and which will 
thus remove the only obstacle to the utilization of a natural com- 
mercial route nearly 3000 miles in length, from the mouth of the- 
Amazons to the upper waters of the tributaries of the IMadeira at 
the eastern foot of the Andes. According to a statement published' 
by Colonel Church, the successful cairyingout of this scheme would 
bring two millions of people — that is, four-fifths of the entire popu- 
lation of the Amazon basin, with all the vegetable and mineral 
wealth of their country — within easy reach of Europe, from which 
they are at present separated by the Andes and by the circumnavi- 
gation ot Cape Horn. To us, as Geographers, this project is one of 
great interest, not only from the direct contribution to our know- 
ledge which the surveys connected with the railwa}' are sure to afford, 
but from the prospect held out of the exploration of the Beni and 
other little-known ti ibutaries which flow through this region from the- 
Andean region of South Peru and Northern Bolivia. It is gratifying 
to leam that the first two steamers, carrying the staff of engineers 
and mechanics, and a large portion of the material, left England 
in April last for the Madeira, rid Para and the Amazons. 

We are indebted to our Medalist, Mr. M illiam Chandless, for a 
document of considerable value and utility to travclleis in this pait 
of South America, as well as to Geographers. This is a “ List of Geo- 
graphical Positions in the Yalley of the Amazons,” compiled by Mr. 
I. H. Rochelle, of the Peruvian Hydrographic Commission. It gives 
the exact position of a laige number of places, from observations 
taken chiefly by officers in the Peruvian service and not yet pub- 
lished, at least in an accessible form. It will be published in the 
“ Additional Notices ” in the current number of our ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Mr. C. B. Brown, of the Geological Suiwey of British Guiana, 
whose paper on his discovery of the magnificent waterfall of 
Kaieteur, in the interior of that colony, attracted considerable 
attention last Session, has since then continued his exploration with 
good results, and is now returned for a short peiiod of repose to 
England. The greater part of the wild region travel seel by ilr. 
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Browr IS known to us by the explorations of Sir Eobert Scbom- 
burgk, but many important parts were left untouched by that dis- 
tinguished traveller which Mr. Brown has been able to examine. 
For example, the head-water.s of the Corentyn and Essequibo 
riveis, and the line of watershed lying east and west which 
separates the Guiana drainage from that of the Amazons. Mr. 
Brown devoted seven months to this exploration, from September, 
1871, to March, 1872. Ascending the Corentyn to the southern 
fiontier of the colony, he followed the boundary line over the 
American mountains to the Essequiho, returned thence again to 
the Corentyn, and descended the river to the sea. He afterwards 
a-cended the Berbice Eiver nearly to its source, and crossed from 
there to the upper waters of the Demerara. The most important 
result of these explorations is the ascertained low altitude of the 
watershed. In the place where on our best maps we find a 
formidable-looking mountain range under the names of Sierra 
Acarai and Sierra Tumuraquo, IMr. Brown walked with his party 
of six men over an undulating country, elevated only 600 to 
700 feet above the sea-level, and met with no other obstacle than 
dense forest and swampy ground. The highest hill observed was 
only 1240 feet above the sea; this ho ascended, and obtained from 
its summit an extensive view over the hilly country to the south. 
He fully satisfied himself that there was no definite range along 
the line of watershed. 

Arctic ExPLORATrox. — During last summer the reconnaissance of 
the sea between Sj'itzbergen and Xovaya Zemlya, by Lieutenants 
Payer and ll'eyprecht, which Sir Roderick Murchison referred to 
in his la't Address, was accomplished, under the auspices of the 
Austrian Guvernmeut. The object of these enterprising ex- 
plorers was to follow the supposed Gulf-stream into the Polar 
Basin, by keeping nearer the coast of Novaya Zemlya than had been 
done in the attempt of Koldewey in 18(i8. They sailed from Tromso, 
in Norway, on the 21st of June, 1871, in a small vessel of 70 tons, 
with a crew, all included, of eight souls. Having failed in an 
attempt to approach Gillis Land by way of Stor Fiord, they tried 
another route by following the eastern coast of the outermost islands 
of the Spitzbergen group, and on the 2'Jth of August they had 
reached 77’ oO' n., on the meridian of 42’ k., where the vicinity of 
land was indicated by the decreasing depth of the sea and the 
■numerous bear-tracks on the ice ; but thick fogs appear to have 
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constantly obscured their view. Hitherto they had been beating 
about in navigable ice ; but on the night of the 30th, in latitude 
78’ X., they struck upon the ice-edge, on the meridian of 41° 30’ i;. 
In the evening of the 31st they were in latitude 78° 41’ x., amongst 
ice which seemed to be moving to the north-east. Here their pro- 
gress was stopped by thick fog and a stiff contrary wind ; and many 
signs, such as fresh mud and sea-weed, led them to infer the near 
neighbourhood of land. These observations seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the land, called Gillis, or King Charles Land, to the 
eastward of the Spitzbergen group, is of considerable extent. 

Having thus reached their most northern point, the explorers 
then stood towards the coast of Xovaya Zemlya, and on the 6th of 
September, in latitude 78° 5' x. on the 56th meridian, they met ice, 
with a heavy sea beating upon it. Thence thej' struggled home- 
ward, against continiTal storms fiom the south-west, and anchored 
in Tromso again on the 4th of October. 

During the same summer Mr. Smith, an English yachtsman, 
attained an unusually high latitude, within a few miles of that of 
Scoresby, by sailing up the western side of Spitzbergen. 

Lieutenant Payer, encouraged by the comparative success of his 
summer cruise, is fitting out a second Austrian expedition on a more 
efilcient scale, with the intention of rounding the northern point of 
Kovaya Zemlya, and making his way along the coast of Siberia. It 
is not at all impossible that, by dint of perseverance and good fortune, 
this gallant ofiBcer may meet with that measure of success which his 
undaunted efforts so well merit ; and all English geographers will 
wish his expedition a hearty God-speed. 

A very remarkable voyage was also made, in the summer and 
autumn of 1871, bj^ a Norwegian captain, named Elling Carlsen 
who succeeded in circumnavigating Novaya Zemlya. He sailed 
from Hammerfest on the 16th of May, in a sloop of 60 tons, with a 
crew of 11 men, and made his way up the western side of Novaya 
Zemlj’a until he reached the north-eastern extreme of that exten- 
sive group. He anchored in Ice-haven on the 7th of September, and 
discovered a house built of ship’s timbens, standing at the head of 
the bay, about 100 3 'ards from the water. It was 32 feet long by 
20 broad, and several large puncheons were standing round it, 
which fell to pieces when Captain Carlsen attempted to remove 
Them. This strange old building turned out to be the house erected 
by that famous Dutch navigator Barrents and his shipwrecked crew, 
well-nigh three centuries ago. The number of curious articles it con- 
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tained, proved, beyond any doubt, that the place had not been visited 
since Barrents and his men left it in two open boats on the 14th of 
June, The brave old commander died in his boat on the 

19th, and, like La Peyrouse and Franklin, he fonnd a grave in 
the midst of his discoveries ; but 12 survivors, including Gerrit de 
Yeer, the second mate and histoiian of the expedition, lived to 
return to Holland and to tell their story to the Prince of Orange 
and the Banish Ambassador, after a grand dinner. The Norwegian 
captain must have entered the strange house, which had stood for 
270 years in profound solitude, with feelings of intense curiosity 
and interest ; and he discovered and brought home a number of 
precious relics. Mr. Lister Kay, a young English gentleman, who 
■was at llammerfest, on his w.ay to Lapland, when Captain Carlson 
returned, purchased the collection, in the belief that his Govern- 
ment ■would bo eager to acquire it. This, however, proved not to 
be the case ; but the N etherlands Government have since purchased 
the collection from Mr. Lister Kay, and the relics will find a suit- 
able resting-place in the native laud of William Barrents. Among 
them are copper cooking-utensils ; gun-barrels, one of them square 
externally ; carpenter’s tools : a clock ; spoons ; a tankard ; frag- 
ments of engravings ; three books in Dutch, one on navigation, 
another a hi.story of China, and a third a history of the world ; 
candlesticks ; a sword ; a halberd-head ; and a pitcher of Etruscan 
shape, beautifully cha.sed. It is seldom that so interesting a 
recovery of relics has been effected, anti the high reputation of the 
ancient Dutch navigator enhances the interest which attaches to 
them. The voyage of Barrents has been published by the Hakluyt 
Society, ami many of the relics brought home by Mr. Lister Kay 
will actually be found represented in the curious illustrations of 
Gerrit de Yeer. 

Barrents reached Ice-haven on the 2tith of August, and “ here 
they were forced, in great cold, poverty, misery, and grief, to stay 
all the winter.” Carlsen narrowly escaped a similar fate, as he 
slowly made his way down the eastern side of Kovaya Zemlya. 
Once a gale from the south-west drove him back into the Ice-haven 
of Barrents, and for several days he was much impeded by the ice. 
On the 21st of September he was beset, and, as it was freezing hard, 
he made preparations to abandon the ship ; but, providentially, he 
got into some open water on the :J0th. On the 6th of October 
he passed through the W aigat Strait, and reached Hammerfest on 
Kovember 4th, 1871, having accomplished the most remarkable 
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voyage in tliat direction since the time of Barrents. In 1 j95 south- 
westerly gales drove the ice oft' the shore, towards the end of Sep- 
tember ; and Carlsen mentions exactly the same thing as having 
happened in September, 1871. Other observations of the old Dutch 
navigators are confirmed by the experiences of our Norwegian 
captain ; but Carlsen’s chart shortens the distance between Cape 
Nassau and Ice-haven, and thus considerably alters the shape of 
north-eastern Novaya Zeml 3 -a. Vi'e maj- expect further light to be 
thrown on the geography of this region by the researches of Lieut. 
Paj'er during the present .year. 

I am also able to announce that Sweden is preparing a new Polar 
expedition, which will sail from Gothenburg this summer, and has 
been fitted out tlirotigh the noble liberalitj^ of the inh.ibitants of 
that town. The veteran Arctic explorer, Professor Nordenskiold, 
will be at the head of the expedition, which consists of two vessels, 
supplied by the Swedish Government — the steamer PolJicm, and a 
biig, called the Gladan. The brig will return in the autumn, but 
the steamer will be awaj- until the autumn of 187d, and she takes 
out a wooden house, consisting of seven rooms and a kitchen, and 
reindeer for the sledges. During the autumn the intention is to 
e.xplore the land to the eastward of Spitzbergen, which has so often 
been sighted, but never landed upon ; and in the winter of 1872-73, 
with the help of reindeer, thej’ will make a bold attempt to reach 
the North Pole, by travelling over the ice. Professor Nordenskiold 
is a veteran, for this is his .sixth Arctic V 03 ’age ; and he has proved 
himself to be an able and resolute explorer. His companions have 
been caiefully selected, so that veiy important results ma 3 ’ be con- 
fidentlv anticipated from the labours of these hard 3 ' Northmen. The 
old heroic literature of Scandinavia is closel 3 - connected with Arctic 
reseaich; and we cannot fail to rejoice at the place which the 
descendants of Other and of Eirec Eaude are so worthil 3 ’ taking 
among the explorers of the North Polar regions. 

But England .should do something more than look on and applaud, 
while oiheis work. The numeious Arctic expeditions and cruises 
undertaken by Swedes, Norwegians, North Germans, Austrians, and 
Americans during the last seven years, have kept the attention of 
geographers steadil 3 ’ turned to the problems which remain to be 
solved within the unknown region surrounding the Northern Pole. 
The results of these etforts have all tended to confirm previous 
experience, and thus to secure that amount of unanimity with 
regard to the method of solving those interesting problems, which 
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was necessary 'before the exploration of the North I'olar region 
could again be advocated in England, with any prospect of success. 
Li the opinion of Arctic officers, and of others best able to form a 
correct judgment, the time for urging a renewal of these enterprises, 
which form so proud a page in our history, has now arrived ; and 
when Captain Sherard Osborn addressed a meeting of our Society 
on this subject, on the 22nd of April, his views were warmly sup- 
ported, not only by the leading naval officers of Arctic experience, 
but also by men of science, such as Dr. Hooker and Dr. Carpenter, 
who know well the vast importance of the results to be achieved by 
Arctic exploration. 

The Council have, therefore, adopted a lieport on this subject, 
which has been drawn up by an Arctic Committee ; and thej- feel 
that the opinion unanimouslj- expressed by the highest authorities 
on such a question must carry great weight. The conclusions of 
the Council are based on the following considerations. The un- 
known region covers an area of more than a million square miles. 
It is obvious that a single expedition cannot undertake to exjdore 
this space. It is theieforc necessary to select that portion of it for 
exploration which offers the three advantages that aie considered 
essential. These are : — 1st. The greatest ceitainty of exploring a 
previously unknown area of con.siderable extent. 2nd. The prospect 
of the most valuable discoveries in vaiious branches of science. 
3rd. The best security for a safe return. These advantages can 
only be secured in that portion where a coast line of great extent 
is known to exist, because the most valuable discoveries must be 
made on or near the land. 

The unknown coast of Greenland intervenes between a point in 
about 82’ X. lat. on the west side, and a point in 77’ x. lat. on the 
cast side ; and at both points, which are COO miles apart, the land 
trends north. There is no other land offering similar conditions on 
the verge of the unknown area. The object of an English Arctic 
Expedition should, therefore, be to explore the unknown shores to 
the north of Greenland ; and in order to reach the point whence 
discovery would commence, such an expedition must proceed up the 
we>t coast of Greenland, in Baffin Bay and Smith Sound. This 
route is preferable to one by the east coast of Greenland, because of 
the facilities for retreat to the Danish settlements. 

Such an expedition should consist of two screw steamers, one to 
be stationed within the enti'ance of Smith Sound, the other to 
advance as far as possible to the northwmrd (preserving communi- 
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cation with the depot xessel), from which point sledge-parties would 
start in the early spring, and explore the unknown region in various 
directions. The advanced parties woidd he in such a position as to 
he ahle to fall hack upon the consort at her station within the 
entrance of Smith Sound. Thence, in the event of an improhahle 
accident, the whole expedition could retreat, without difficulty, to 
the nearest Danish settlement in Greenland, as htis before heen 
done. Thus two advantages — the certainty of discovering a wide 
extent of coast-line, and the security for a safe retuni — are ensured 
by adopting this course. They could not he secured by taking any 
other route. 

The discovery of the northern side of Greenland also offers the 
second advantage — the prospect of securing the most valuable 
results in the various branches of scientific research. A geogra- 
phical problem of great impoitance and interest will be solved by 
completing the circuit of Gi'eenland, ascertaining the extent and 
nature of its northern shores, and discovering the conditions of land 
and sea in that portion of the unknown area. An Arctic Expedi- 
tion, as a supplement to the expedition now preparing to investigate 
the ocean-bottom in the middle and southern latitudes of the globe, 
is a scientific necessity ; and Dr. Carpenter considers that there is 
no better sphere fur its labours than the northern Greenland seas. 
In botany, in zoology, in ethnology, and in geology, there are dis- 
coveries of the first importance to be made in the unknown region, 
some of which were enumerated by Dr. Hooker in his remarkable 
address at our meeting on April 22nd ; and valuable contributions 
will also bo made to geology and meteorology. It should also be 
remembeied that the exploration of an unknown region, will neces- 
saiily bring to light a number of important facts in every branch of 
science, which cannot possibly be foreseen. 

In addition to the harvest of results with which Arctic discovery 
will enrich science, there are other considerations to which great 
weight must be attached. Another generation of naval officers will 
be trained in ice-navigation, a much-needed field will be opened for 
individual enterprise, opportunities will be offered for distinction, 
and a great benefit will thus be conferred upon the navy, and, 
through the navy, on the country generally. 


Afeica. Sir Samuel Salcer, — An interesting letter which was 
addressed to the Prince of ales by Sir Samuel Baker during the 
autumn, and which, by His Royal Highness’s order, was communi- 
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cated to our Society, has supplied us with full information as to the 
progress of the Upper Nile Expedition as late as the 22nd of last 
October. At that date our valued correspondent, in whose welfare 
we are so greatly interested, after overcoming the most extraordinary 
difficulties in cutting a way for his vessels through the forest of reeds 
which now fill the bed of the Bahr-el-Girafi’e, had succeeded in 
reaching a point 20 miles in advance of Gondokoro. Ilis force had 
become a good deal disorganized owing to a shortness of supplies 
and a pestilential climate, added to the hardships to which they 
were exposed in dragging the flotilla through the shallows and 
marshes of the Bahr-el-Giratle ; but since they had again reached 
the navigable bed of the Nile and were quartered in the fertile 
country of the Baris, the men seem to have pretty well recovered 
their health and discipline, and the prospects of the exjiedition bad 
assrrmed a more favourable appearance. The Khedive, too, as I am 
informed by travellers who have lately returned from Egypt, and 
on whose statements I can depend, has not by any means lost his 
interest in the success of the expedition. Faithful to the promises 
which he made to H.ll.H. the Prince of ^Valos, he is making every 
effort to support Sir S. Baker, and has thus oi ganized a recruiting 
depot at Khartoom for the purpose of supplying soldiers of the 
country, thoroughly acclimatized, to repair the losses that have been 
sustained, and restore the expedition to its former state of efflciency. 
It is hoped and expected that when Sir S. Baker receives these re- 
inforcements he will be able completely to overawe the rebellious 
Baris, and will then push on for the Albert Nyanza, in order to 
launch his steamers on this great inland sea and explore its southern 
extremity. In the mean time, however, the communication between 
Khartoom and Gondokoro seems to be interrupted, and Sir S. Baker 
has warned us that he will not bo able to send further despatches to 
Lower Egypt till near the close of the year. I may add that the 
Upper Nile is likely ere long to be brought into the general round 
of Oriental travel, as a Kailway is being now laid down by English 
Engineers along the river to Khartoom, which when completed — 
and the Khedive is pushing it forward with the greatest activity — 
will render Nubia as accessible to tourists as Egypt has hitherto 
been.* 

* The important additions to our knowledge of the region west of the Upper 
White Nile, made by Dr. Schweinfurth, were noticed in the last year’s .Address, 
but I think it necessary to call attention here to the testimony borne by this 
traveiier to the vaiue of Mr. Petherick’s observations in his journey of 1862 via 
Neangara ; the astronomicai positions fixed by our Engiish traveiier having served 
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Lake Region and South-Eastern Africa.— In the mean time the Geo- 
oTai)hy of the Equatorial Lakes has received some valnable illustra- 
tion from the investigations of Captain Burton and Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who have sifted the evidence on which the Victoria 
Kvanza retains its position in the Map of Africa as a single and 
undivided body of water ; and have certainly succeeded — by means 
of the native routes collected by Mr. Wakefield, and published in 
our last ‘ Journal ’ — in throwing considerable doubts on this j eceived 
■delineation, which nevertheless is maintained with unflinching faith 
'by Colonel Grant, the only living European traveller who has ever 
seen the waters of the Lake. 

And here I cannot help again drawing attention to the signal 
service rendered to the cause of Afiican Geography by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who, in a brief but pregnant pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Map 
of the Lake Eeginn of Eastern Africa,’ and published in 1870, 
brought together all the information regarding the interior of the 
continent and the various water-systems which it embraces, that 
could be gathered ftom the little-known travels of Lacerda, the 
Fombeiros, Gra(;a, Ladislaus Magyar, Silva Forto, Fiaggia, and the 
Poncets, as compaicd with the discoveries of our own explorers, 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grant, and Baker, and with the 
route-tracks and researches of the German travellers, Eoscher, 
Krapf and Eebmann, ^’on der Deckon, Brenner, Sohweinfurth, and 
Mauch. To the last-named genth-men the Council, as you have 
been already informed, have awarded an lionorarium o£ 251. for his 
successful exploration of South-Eastern Africa, where, between the 
Limpopo and Zambesi, he has discovered the ruins of an extensive 
city, which, without adopting the fantastic notion of an identifica- 
tion with the Biblical Ophir, we must at any rate admit to indicate 
a degree of populousness and civilization far superior to anything 
known in the modern history of the region. 

The successful a.«cent of Kilima Kjaro by the Eev. Charles Kew, 
in the course of last mitumn, and his discovery of the Lake Chala 
at the north-eastern foot of the mountain, require also to be briefly 
noticed. Mr. Kew is the first traveller who has actually reached the 
snow-limit on this culminating point of the African Alps, and he is 
the first who has brought back any specimens of the flora of this 
interesting region. Ilis letter describing and classifying seven dis- 

Dr. Schweinfurth as landmarks, and thus enabled him to furnish materials for an 
■outline map of the country. — See Petermann's ‘ Geographische Mittheilungen,’ 
1871 , p. 133 . 
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tinct zones, according to altitude, physical character, and vegetahlo 
products, as he ascended from the tropical district of Chagga, rvith 
its plantations of banana, plantain, and maize, to the region of 
eternal snow at the summit of the mountain, tvas listened to tvith 
great interest and attention at one of our recent evening meetings ; 
and tve may hope that he will some day favour us, rim voce, with a 
more detailed account of his journey from llibe to Teita and Chagga. 
At present it is understood that ^Ir. New, whose African experience 
and acquaintance with the dialects, render him a most valuable 
auxiliary, has joined the Livingstone party at Zanzibar, the requi- 
site permission to this effect having been obtained from the United 
Methodist Free Church Missionary Society (to which establishment 
Mr. New belongs) by the Livingstone Committee when they were 
organizing Lieutenant Dawson’s Expedition at the beginning of the 
year. 

Nor must I omit to bear witness in this brief notice of African 
discovery, to the great value of Captain Elton’s exploration of tho 
Limpopo. Constructing a boat at the Tati settlement, and carrying 
it oveiland some 200 miles, Captain Elton launched it on tho 
Limpopo at tho junction of the Shasha .stream. From thence he 
descended about 400 miles by the river to the junction of the Lipa- 
lule, and thus connected his exploiation with the woik of Mr. St. 
Vincent Erskine, who had already traced tho Limpopo from this 
point to the sea, proving it to bo the river laid down in Captain 
Owen’s chart as the Inhampura. From the affluence of theLipalule, 
where Captain Elton quitted the Limpopo, he struck acro>s a i-arcly 
visited country, to the Portuguese settlement of Lorenzo ilarques 
in Delagoa Bay, thus completing a journey of neatly 1000 miles in 
fifty two marching days. 

Old Calabar . — Turning to the "Western Coast of Afiica, the ‘only 
exploration of importance which has been brought to our notice 
during the year is that of the Old Calabar and Cro.ss livers, east of 
the mouths of the Niger, by our enterprising and intelligent asso- 
ciate, Captain J. B. "Walker. Captain Walker, who resides on this 
part of the West African Coast, employs himself during his journeys 
in the interior in surveying the courses of the numerous streams, and 
in investigating the productions of the country. A descriptive paper 
from his pen is published in No. 2 of vol. xvi. of our ‘ Proceedings ;’ 
but his charts, executed on a large scale, have been transferred to 
the Hydrographic Department of the Admiialty and incorporated 
on a reduced scale, in the new issue of the official chart of that part 
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of the coast. Since then we have heen informed by Captain Walker 
that he has mapped the middle and western branches of the Cross 
and Old Calabar rivers, which had never before been explored by a 
European, and he promises to send his charts for the use of the 
SocietJ^ Missionaries belonging to the United Presbj-terian Church 
have been established in this remote part of the West African Coast 
for the past twentj'-five years, but the almost insuperable difficulty 
of penetrating more than a few miles bej-ond the narrow bounds of 
the mission stations, has hitherto prevented them from adding much 
to our knowledge of the country. The more welcome, therefore, is 
an account of the geography and tribes, by Dr. Eobb, the first part 
of which has been recently published in the ‘ Missionary Eecord ’ 
for March, 1872, and which gives a clear idea of the ethnology of 
the region. The views of the founders of this mission, we are 
informed, were to aid in opening the way to the populous and salu- 
brious districts in the vicinity of the Kiger and the Tchadda ; but 
after twenty-five years of efforts, it is confessed that the missionaries 
remain as ignorant of the region stretching between those two great 
rivers, and the mountains, visible in clear weather from the most 
inland stations, as they were a quarter of a century ago. The entor- 
jjrises of the Eev. Dr. Robb seem, however, to have met with a certain 
amount of success, and there appears to be now some chance of 
opening up a route to Central Africa, by way of Old Calabar and 
the Efik territory, instead of by the pestiferous Delta of the Niger ; 
though if it be true that the Doctor has been compelled, as reported, 
by the state of his health to leave the country for a time and seek 
the invigorating English climate, some delay may take place before 
this great object can be effected. 

De. Divingstoxe. I have reserved for the concluding portion 
of my Addres.s a narrative of our proceedings in regard to Living- 
stone. When Sir Roderick Murchison, in May of last year, 
composed his farewell Anniversary Address to you, it was merely 
known that Dr. Livingstone, late in the year 1869, had crossed 
Tanganyika Lake from Ujiji, and had gone to the so-called cannibal 
countrj' of Manyema, for the purpose of ascertaining the direction 
and ultimate distribution of the waters which he had been tracing 
up from their source in about 12° of south latitude. There were 
reports, however, which had come to Zanzibar from Unyanyembe, 
that, in the spring of 1870, Livingstone had returned, or was 
about to return, from 3Ianyema to Ujiji, to which latter place 
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Mr. Cliiirchill and Dr. Kirk had, in the mean time, succeeded in 
sending a considerable amount of stores and supplies, under direc- 
tions from, and at the expense of, the Foreign Office. In allusion 
to these reports. Sir Eoderick congratulated the Society, at the 
Meeting referred to, on the possibility of Livingstone’s return to 
England within the year ; bxit, at the same time, he warned us 
against being too sanguine, repeating his own belief that the great 
traveller would not turn his steps homeward until ‘‘ he had solved 
the problem of the true watershed of Southern Africa.” 

1 Mhen, a few months afterwards (November 18th, 1871), I de- 
livered my brief Address to j'ou at the opening of the pre.sent 
Session, wo were without an 3 - further direct accounts of Living- 
stone’s movements ; but I had learnt in the mean time that an 
American gentleman, of the name of Stanlej', had passed up from 
the coast at Bagamo}© into the interior, with a view of com- 
municating with, and, if necessaiy, relieving, the great English 
traveller. There was a cciiain vagueness at the outset about 
INIr. Stanlej’’s object and i-csources which was exceedingly puzzling. 
I ventured myself to put the most natural “ English ” construction 
on his movements, and sugge.stcd aceordingh' that “ he was actuated 
by a mere spirit of adventure and di.scovoi j’.” Somewhat later I 
ascertained that he was not a simple tourist, nor oven an explorer, 
in the usual sense of the term, but that he had been sent out by our 
Transatlantic cousins, among whom the science of advertising has 
reached a far higher stage of development than in this benighted 
conntr}’, for the puipo.se of “ interviewing ” I.ivingstone, and com- 
municating intelligence of his whereabouts to the ‘ New York 
Herald,’ one of the most energetic, as it is the most popular, of 
the American newspapers. It is highlj' complimentajy, I think, 
to our geographical reputation, while, at the same time, it bears 
testimonj- to the extraordinary spirit of enterprise which ani- 
mates the leaders of the American press, and to the magnitude 
and importance of the interests they control, that the proprietors 
of a New York newspaper should thus send out an experienced 
Commissioner, with a carte-blanche as to expense, to lead an 
expedition into Central Africa, in order to gain information re- 
garding Livingstone for the edification of the American public. It 
is, at the same time, no disparagement to Mr. Stanle 3 ’’s personal 
activity and energj-, nor to his singular aptitude for African 
travel, that his mission should thus prove to have been of a 
practical and utilitarian character, instead of being conducted fur 
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scientific objects, or in a mere spirit of purposeless afiventnre, as I 
bad at first supposed. 

So long as all went well with Mr. Stanley — and for some time all 
did go well — we were content to await the results of his adven- 
turous journey. He reached T’nyanr-emhe, half-way between Zan- 
zibar and Tanganyika, about this time last year, and was pushing 
on for Ujiji, when local troubles inteivcned. Unyanyembe is inha- 
bited by an Arab colony, who, in the interests of the ivory -trade-, 
keep up the communication between the sea-coast and the interior ; 
but these Arab-s, who are oveibearing and high-handed, often fall 
out with the natives of the neighbourhood ; and, on this occa.sion, .a 
serious conflict occurred between the two pai'ties just at the period 
of Mr. Stanley’s passage. Tn fortunate]}’, too, the men composing 
his escort were drawn into the quarrel. Four of them vvei e killed ; 
his own baggage and .supplies were plundered, and his further pro- 
gress seemed to ho indefinitely arrested. Mhen this crushing intel- 
ligence reached England in December last, not only compelling us 
to abandon any immediate prospect of communicating with Liv- 
ingstone, hut also threatoiiing us w’itli a lo.ss of the supplemen- 
tary supplies that were n niute for I'jiji at the time of the out- 
break, it appeared to us of the first necessity that active measures 
should be adopted to lepair the disaster. Forming ourselves 
accordingly, into a Livingstone Committee, wc enteied at once into 
correspondence with Her Majesty’s Treasury and the Foreign Office, 
with a view to the organization of a fre.sh expedition, w’hich should 
penetrate with .stores into the interior of the country, and thus 
afford relief to Livingstone in the event of the Lijji supplies 
being exhausted, and those which were sent up afterwards by Dr. 
Kirk being plundered or destroyed in transit. Our application to 
the Government was not altogether ineffectual ; for although tlio 
Treasury declined any direct pecuniary aid, on the ground, as 
afteiwaid.s explained in Parliament, that national intere.st.s were not 
concerned in the movement, the Foreign Office, on the other hand, 
enteied waimlj into our view’s, ydacing at our disposal the balance 
of the old giant, amounting to about 000/., w’hicli remained in the 
hands of Di. Kiik, and fumisliing us w’ithrecoiiimendations and cre- 
dentials of the most satisfactory character. "Wo now came forward 
and addie.''Sed the country. The objects of the expedition, which 
w'ere piincipally (but not excltisivdy, for we also contemplated the 
extension of geogiaidiical knowledge) to afford effectual relief to 
Livingstone, were duly explained by advertisoineiit in the daily 
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papers. Public meetings were beld in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
and other cities. I had the honour of frequently consulting the F ellows 
at our evening meetings as to the arrangements in progress, and the 
best method of giving effect to their wishes, eliciting on all such 
occasions marks of your unqualified approbation of our proceedings, 
and of your cordial interest in the success of the project. It soon, 
indeed, became ajiparent that the Livingstone Search and Belief 
Expedition would not languish for want of support. Subscriptions 
came pouring in from all quai ters. The Eoyal Geogi'aphical Society 
headed the list with a contribution of 5001. ; Glasgow followed with 
10001. ; Edinburgh has since sent 700/., and the small town of 
Hamilton, the dwelling-place of the Livingstone family, has even 
presented us with 200/. The citj- of London, too, has given us a 
hundred guineas ; and contributions of a nearly equal amount have 
come in from well-wishers in Sweden, in Italy, in Egypt, and in 
India.* In all quarters, indeed, we have met with the most generous 
sympathy, and the result has been that our Subscription List now 
shows an aggregate of over 5000/., exclusive of the Government 
balance at Zanzibar. 

As soon as we had sufficiently felt our waj' and found that we 
might rely on public support, we accepted, out of a host of volunteer 
offers, the tender of the services of two young and accomplished 
officers of the Loyal Navy, Lieuts. Llewellyn Dawson and Henn — 
with whom Mr. Oswald Livingstone, a son of the traveller, was after- 
wards associated in a quasi-medical capacity — and we proceeded at 
once to equip the expedition and furnish it with full instructions. 
Fortunately at this juncture the first steamer which ever made the 
direct voyage from London to Zanzibar, through the Suez Canal, 
was about to leave the docks. The proprietors offered us accommo- 
dation on very favourable terms, and the Admiralty having in the 
mean time .supplied us with a full equipment of arms, the whole 
party accordingly embarked for its destination on February 9, 1872, 
within two months of the time when the idea of sending forth such 
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an expedition, in consequence of Mr. Stanley’s reported failure, was 
first originated. 

The Ahydos, as the steamer was named, probably reached Zanzibar 
about the middle of March, and she left again on her return voyage 
on the 22nd of April. 

During the Easter recess I received letters fiom Dr. Kirk announc- 
ing that the news of the intended expedition, which had been sent by 
telegraph to Aden, had reached him in very good time, and that he 
was diligently preparing for its reception. Ho had no definite 
intelligence either of Livingstone or Mr. Stanley, but believed that 
the former was still at Manyema, and that the latter had gone to 
Djiji. The disturbances, however, at Unyanyembe continued, and 
the communication with the interior of the main lino was therefore 
still interrupted, though travellers came in from the north and south 
of the lake, and a Mission from the King of I'ganda (on the Lake 
Victoria of Speke) to the Sultan of Zanzibar was at that time 
actually residing on the island. It will depend greatly, of couise, 
on the relations between the Arabs and the natives, and the conse- 
quent security or insecurity of the roads whether Lieut. Dawson 
will seek to penetrate to Ujiji by the route of Unyanyembe, or 
whether he will prefer taking the northern line along which the 
Uganda Mission travelled to the sea coast. This northern line, 
which debouches sometimes on Mombass and sometimes on Zanzibar, 
is becoming, according to Dr. Kiik’s reports, a regular trade-route 
between Upper Egypt and the African seaboard, and will thus 
facilitate, in no small degree, the solution of those problems which 
still remain unsettled, and which were ably discussed by Captain 
Burton at one of our recent meetings a.s to the southern configuration 
of Lake Victoria, and its possible division into three or more distinct 
bodies of water. 

A telegram reached England early in the month to the effect that 
the Abydos which left Zanzibar to return home on the 22nd of April 
and arrived at Aden on May 1st, had brought intelligence of the 
meeting of Livingstone and Stanley at Ujiji. This meeting is nothing- 
more than might have been expected from our previous information 
of the movements of the two travellers. If Dr. Livingstone, indeed, 
had received at Manyema the supplies which had been sent on by 
Sherif Basheikh from Ujiji at the end of 1870, he might very well 
have concluded his investigations of the Cazembe waters during the 
course of last year, and have thus returned to the west side of Lake 
Tanganyika by February last : while if Mr. Stanley, on recovering 
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from his fever, had been able, notwithstanding the loss of his 
supplies, to push on from Unyanyembe, he would also have 
reached the same locality at about the same period of time ; and 
it would have been very gratifying to Livingstone, who in all 
probability had abundant stores at Fjiji, to have been thus able 
to relieve the wants of the distressed but still persevering American 
traveller. For full information on this subject, however, as well 
as for an announcement of the plans of Lieut. Dawson’s Expedition, 
we must await the arrival of the Zanzibar letters biought by the 
Ahyios to Aden, and now on their way to England. In the mean 
time I can only repeat, that although the recent meeting of Living- 
stone and Stanley at Ujiji at present rests upon mere native rumour, 
yet it is so very probable a result of the arrangements known to 
bo in progress, that it certainly merits attention. 

In the absence of any direct intelligence from Livingstone, we are 
obliged to have recourse to conjectures, which will be received with 
more or loss confidence, according to the temper, and perhaps the 
wishes of those who are addressed. I find from a route, which 
was communicated to us by Dr. Kirk in his last despatches, that 
JIanyema is much further from Lake Tanganyika tlian I had before 
su.spected. According to this route, which mentions eleven largo 
stations, each separated by considerable intervals, between Maiungo, 
at the southern extremity of the lake, and Manyema, the distance 
cannot be less than 200 or 300 miles, and I can well understand, 
therefore, that Livingshuie, in his present crippled and infirm con- 
dition, may have long he>itatcd to undertake so formidable a journey 
on foot — the reason, or one of the reasons, of his protracted sojourn 
at Manyema being thus perhaps explained. That he really is in 
a crippled condition, and unable to tramp over Africa as he used, 
unwearied in body, unbroken in mind, hardly admits now of any 
doubt. His accident with a buffalo was reported to Mr. Stanley 
many months ago by two informants, and the story is now confirmed 
by the merchants who have lately seen hiin at Ujiji. A man with 
one arm and one leg, however determined in character or vigorous 
in bis general constitution, cannot further endure the fatigue of 
African travel ; and if Livingstone, therefore, as I believe to be the 
case, has now returned to Ujiji, it is probably with the view of 
turning his steps homeward, and abandoning to younger explorers 
the supplemental solution of the great problem of the African water- 
shed. That that solution, then, may fall to the lot of our present 
Expedition, animated by’ the spirit and informed by the experience 
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of Livingstone, I fervently hope, feeling assured that Livingstone 
himself will cordiallj’ cast his mantle on their shoulders, and rejoice 
with honest pride in their success. 


Postscript . — Since reading my Addi’css at the Anniversary Meet- 
ing, I have been favoured by Earl Granville with copies of official 
despatches, written by Dr. Kirk to the Foreign Office, under date of 
10th April, in which, speaking of the letters received from the 
Arab traders of Unyanyeinbe, which had been placed in his hands 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar, he give.s the following important details 
respecting the rumour of the meeting of Dr. Livingstone and Mr- 
Stanley at I’jiji : — 

“ In no letter to which I have had access is mention made either 
of Dr. Livingstone or Mr. Stanlev, nor, so far as I have been able 
to leara, have any letters been received in transit for New York 
from the latter. I have myself closely- examined the slaves from 
Unyanyembe as to Mr. Stanley’s movements, and learn that, having 
fallen back with the Arab.s on the station, on the day of their defeat 
by Mirambo, Mr Stanlej-, shortly after, set off in company with a 
party proceeding to Ujiji by a roundabout way, skirting the disturbed 
districts ; his second white man (mate of an American ship, the 
Nevada, who joined him here) was sent back to Enyanyembe, where 
he died. So far the native account of what fell under their own 
observation may be relied on, but gi-eat doubt attaches to the further- 
hearsay statements that I now relate. 

“ These slaves, examined separately, state that before leaving 
Unyanyembe, Saeed bin Majid, an Arab of Ujiji, whose name I have 
before mentioned, fought his way past Mirambo and entered the 
settlement, having lost five of his men in an encounter. He brought 
with him neither ivory nor goods, and had left all but his fighting 
men at Ujiji ■ he is said to have reported that, before he left, Dr- 
Livingstone had returned to Ujiji and been joined by Mr. Stanley- 
It is also said that Mohammid bin Gharib had returned, and three 
others who had gone on the Manyema track. 

“ I unwillingly mention such reports, being at the same time 
wholly unable to vouch for their veracity. Mi’. New, myself, and 
some Arab chiefs have tried our best to sift them, but without 
success ; they may be pure inventions or prove true statements ; the 
Arabs seem inclined to credit them, while white men, on the whole 
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doubt their accuracy. Of one thing I am, however, convinced, that 
the suspicion entertained by people at home, of news being in 
possession of the Arabs of some misfortune having befallen Dr. 
Livingstone, which thej’ conceal in order to profit by goods sent to 
his relief, is wholly groundless and false. 

I have addressed the chief men of Lnyanyembe by the slaves 
now on their return, and w'ho will reach within thirty days, com- 
plaining of their having given no intelligence, and urging them to 
write at once and send on any letters they have in hand from Djiji 
relating to the Doctor.” 


P.P.S. Whilst these sheets are passing through the press, further- 
authentic intelligence of the movements both of Stanley and Living- 
stone has reached us by telegraph from Aden, as well as from Bombay. 
It seems that Livingstone, in the course of last autumir, must have 
followed up the western drainage from Manyeina to the north end 
of Tanganyika, and that he found all the rivers flowing into the 
Lake, apparently by the Kusizi Channel — the possible connection of 
this Lake arrd its affluents with the Mile, which has been a favourite 
hypothesis with recent inquirers, being thus finally disposed of. 
From the north end of the Lake, Livingstone lu'oceeded to Ljiji, 
where, as already conjcctrrrcd, he met -with Stanley and took posses- 
sion of the residue of the supplies. After this meeting, which must 
have been full of interest, tiro two travellers journeyed together 
from Ujiji to Unyanj-emhe, and Stairley, continrring his route, 
pushed on to Zanzibar, ■\vhfcre he had arrived with letters from 
Livingstone before the departur e of H.M.S. ireh-eri/(e, which reached 
Aden on the 13th of June. Bnt the great traveller himself, in- 
domitable as ever, and caring little for personal comfort or conve- 
nierree, is said to have been disinclined to leave the country until 
he had completed his explorations. He was preparing accordingly, 
as soon as the arrival of further supplies from Zanzibar had placed 
him in a po.sitiorr of independence, to turn his steps from Lnyan- 
yembe to the southward : primarily, it is said, for the purpose of 
examining a subterranean passage of great local celebrity, and 
the reports of which had strongly arrested his attention in a 
previous journey, hut also, it may ho surmised, with the more 
important object in view of ascertaining whether there is any 
outflow in this direction from Lake Tanganyika to the sea, as laid 
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down on the old maps of Mr. McQueen and others, on the authority 
of the Portuguese and Arab traveller.* Dr. Kirk had crossed over 
to Bagamoyo to forward on the supplies to Unyanyembe, and Mr. 
Oswell Livingstone intended to accompany the caravan, and thus 
join his father in his future wanderings. We are not yet oflBcially 
informed of the proposed movements of Lieutenants Dawson and 
Henn ; but it is probable — as the immediate objects of their Expedi- 
tion, which were the discovery and relief of Livingstone, have been 
accomplished — that they will return to England. 


* In Captain Owen’s Admiralty Chart of 1824 the delta of the River Lufiji is 
laid down from 7° 45' to 8^ 15' south latitude ; and the river is said to come from 
alake (Tanganyika ?j, forty days’ journey to the west. 


June 14, 1872. 
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Published June 23rd, 1873.] 


I . — Journal of an Exploration of the Lhnpo]po River. 

By Captain Frederick Elton. 

[Head Novemlxr 13th, 1871.] 

The idea of making a voyage down tlie Limpopo first struck 
me on seeing the river in January, 1870, and subsequently at 
Mangwd, in the Matabele country, I discussed my plans with 
Mr. Baines, f.r.g.s., who was .sanguine as to the results of such 
an exploration, his theory being that the waters of the TTsabia 
and Limpopo joined and emptied themselves into the sea by a 
river which would prove of navigable utility. 

Although this theory eventually proved an incorrect one, I 
must say in justice to Air. Baines that his encouragement, and 
the kindness with nhicli he furnished me with all informa- 
tion at his disposal, in a great measure decided me to undertake 
the journey. 

On the 7th Alarch, 1870, in a letter to Air. Levert, the 
Alanaging Director of the London and Limpopo Alining 
Company, at the Tati Eiver Settlement, I stated my conviction 
that an expedition undertaken with the view of exploring the 
country towards the Limpopo Iliver and the Limpopo towards 
the sea-coast — an almost unknown line — would lead to the 
discovery of a shorter route of practicable communication — ■ 
partly by laud, partly by water — between the Tati Eiver and 
the sea-coast, and consequently effect an important saving 
of time, and a considerable reduction in the heavy expenses of 
the carriage of goods by waggons from Natal, via Potchefstroom 
— the circuitous road in general use. 

Mr. Levert agreed in tlie main with my views ; and it was 
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eventually arrangerl, upon terms mutually satisfactory to the 
parties concerned, that such exploration should be undcrtaki n 
by me, the results to be for the Company’s and my ov.ii 
information. 

The outfit for the expedition, as originally decided upoi’, 
would have ensured the journey being made in tolerable com- 
fort, but in lat. 21° 27' s., long. 27° 4U' e., nearly 1000 mib-s 
from Port Xatal, even the most carefully laid plans and 
arrangements are frustrated by the want of regularity with 
which communications are kept up. A flat-bottomed boat, 
13 feet long, with masts, sails, oars, Ac., was successfully 
constructed at the Tati ; donkeys were ordered from the 
Transvaal ; an interpieter was engaged ; saddle-^bags were 
made; and a man from Umseila’s tribe, acquainted with the 
coast country and the Lower Limpopo, was enlisted as major- 
domo. 

In April, I accompanied Mr-. Levert on a mission into the 
Matabele country, where at Kibi-Klecklo, the king’s kraal, a 
convention was agreed upon, on the 29th April, by which No- 
Bengule, for an annual rental and a fixed sum, granted to the 
London and Limpopo Company, the mining district coinpri>ed 
between the Eamakhaban and Sbasha Kivers (from the water- 
shed to the junction of such rivers), and also the permission to 
construct a road down the Sbasha River to the Limpopo River. 
On the same day, No-Bengule promised to forward my pro- 
jected journey, as tar as my line of travel passed through the 
tribes over w hich he held any power. 

The documents regarding this grant were published by 
Mr. Levert, and as shortly afterw-ards Xo-Bengule fully es- 
tablished his authority by defeating the Zwong-Entabi — a 
strong section of his tribe — which opposed his election as King, 
they furnish a title to the peaceable occupation of the Tati 
District. 

On the 1.3th 3Iay (on our return journey towards the Tati) 
we left the main road to visit a newly-opened shaft— the “Half- 
way Reef” — near the Ramakhaban River, and there were 
unfortunate enough to meet with a serious accident, which not 
only threw back the departure of the expedition for more than 
a month, but also prevented any tui-ther personal supervision of 
the preliminary arrangements. 

Through the thoughtlessness of one of the miners, a quantity 
of blasting-powder was exploded, the sparks falling from his 
pipe into the chest used as a magazine, in which he was 
searching for a letter. The log-house was instantly enveloped 
in flames, and it was with ditflculty, scorched as we all were l-v 
the explosion, that any of us escaped. Mr. Levert was very 
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severely burnt ; the author of the luisfortune was killed ; two 
miners, the interpreter, and myself, were more or less injured, 
and the remaining days of May and the month of June found 
us all under the hands of the doctor. July commenced, no 
waggons arrived from the Transvaal, no donkeys were to bo 
found, and the interpreter engaged for the journey, impatient 
at the long delay, broke his agreement, and lelt the Tati. 
Everything appeared to go against the expedition ; the healthy 
season was far advanced, and if 1870 was to see it accomplished, 
no more time was to be lost. 

I w'as convinced that more than half of the information 
colle‘’ted from hunters, traders. &c., uith regard to the "Tsetse” 
dy, was an exaggeration, and made up my mind to start with 
p»ack-oxen instead of donkeys, travel as quickly as possible, and 
risk the dangers of the dreaded “ fly,” taking a waggon with 
me as far as tlie .Makalaka kraals, between the Sliashani and 
Tuli Rivers. Tins line, it is true, was somewhat circuitous, 
but tlie Company had already (established relations of trade 
with the Makalaka, and I expected to procure carriers from 
their chiefs without much delay. 

On the (Ith July, T got fairly under way, and with my boat 
and baggage in a waggon, and my three pack-oxen following, 
bade adieu to the Tati .settlement. 

I. 

The Makalaka Tribes and the AMuents of the Shasha Eiver. 
— From the Tati to the Tuli, Shasha, and Limpopo. — A Reference 
to xVppeiidix A ;(nd to the map (carefully laid down by esti- 
mated distances aud bearings, taken with the prismatic compass, 
the correct position of Tati, Ramakhabau, Shasha, Ac,, being 
ascertained), will show' the direction of my flve days’ journey 
with the waggon to the kraal of Madume and the Sapi River. 

The country from the Tati to the tsapi is covered with a vast 
area of undulating bush, in the composition of which the thorny 
acacia, the mimosa, the murule (the favourite fruit of the 
elephant), occasional fig-tree.s, a species of yellow-wood tree, 
“ kauieeldooru,” mopani thickets, aud thorny underwoods are 
predominant. The amatlali, ’mkogelo, motsoorie, ’mtocuri, 
aud various other wild fruits are common, and tall, waving 
grass grows in patches wherever the soil affords the slightest 
holding-ground tor its roots, the land being bare only in the 
localities where the granitic rocks have broken through in 
overlying masses, and in places where quartz rocks, quartzo'^e 
gravel, “ quartz-blows,” auci .slate “ casings ” extend in long arid 
strips of barren waste. 
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The character of the formation is essentially metamorphic, 
the ranges of low hills lying between the rivers are trappean 
in character, and the isolated conical “ kopjes ” are composed 
of granitic rocks, heaped one above the other by the powerful 
agencies which in ancient days have been actively employed in 
these districts. 

The rivers are periodical, although (with the exception of the 
Satsuke) they seldom entirely dry up. All run in broad, 
sandy beds, thickly fringed with reed.s, rushes, and tall “tam- 
bootie ” ^ass, and between clearly-defined banks overshadowed 
by the wild fig, tamarind, and larger trees than those observed 
in the heart of the bush. W ater-pools are few aud far between, 
all those situated away from the rivers drying up during the 
hot season, and travellers eat their bread with carefulness, and 
drink their water with astonishment,” when passing through 
the inhospitable and thirsty tracts between the streams, for no 
kraals are to be found, and the only inhabitants are a few 
wandering Masaras, who live by the chase, aud studiously avoid 
their fellow-men. 

Lions are numerous, and prowl about the river banks by 
night, in search of the game which they know must be forced 
by thirst into their clutches. Guinea-fowls, grey aud red 
partridges, francolin and bush pheasants troop down in the cool 
of the evening across the sands ; the rhinoceros, buffalo, gnu, 
koodoo, pallah, zebra, giraffe, harri.s-buck, and tesseb^ hidden 
in the shade of the bush during the dav, before daybreak and 
at sundown turn their heads towards the 'water. The elephant 
travels rapidly from one river to another, the constant war 
waged against him by the hunters keeping him nervously on 
the alert, and the ostrich — already rare in the land — chooses 
an open grass glade where a good view of all apjjroaches can 
be obtained. The hyrena, the cynhyseua, jjacks of wild dogs,* 
aud the tiger with flocks of vultures (the adjutant ?), aud the 
eagle are the scavengers of the land — an immense nursery- 
ground for big game, which stretches away into the Kaliha'ri 
Desert, up to the Zambesi, and down to the low coast regions 
with but few breaks and interruptions. 


* There is species of wild dog (distinct from the cynhyKna) which hunts in 
packs the “ wildehond’* of the Boers. It has long and erect ears, and resembles 
the Persian greyhound in build, although with coarser and heavier limbs, and is 
of a dark tawny colour. I was at the Tati when two dedr — impalah — were’ chased 
into the settlement by a pack of them. One pallah was pulled down by his 
pursuers near the steam quartz-crusher, and taken by the engineer, Mr. Arkle, 
the other by Dr. Coverly, the dogs leaving their prey on the approach of man! 
This wildehond has no affinity with the cynhygena, which I have shot, as well 
as “hymna crocata,” in the neighbourhood, but would appear to have many 
points in common with the wild dog of the Deccan. ■' 
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From the Eamakhaban to Madume’s, the road follows a track 
made by the elephant-hunters’ waggons (they usually make 
their head-quarters on the Semookie), and is in many places 
rocky, difiicult, and impeded by bush and trees. The range of 
hills lying between the Eamakhaban and the Tati, the curious 
group of distant “ kopjes ” near the confluence of the Eama- 
khaban and Shasha, and a range beyond the Shashani, through 
which the patli winds tortuously into the valley of Sapi — all of 
metamorphic character — are, together with the rivers, which 
form the daily stages, owing to the scarcity of water, the 
distinctive marks by which the monotony of the close bush 
country is relieved. 

Madume’s kraal, almost hidden from view by huge rocks, is 
perched upon the summit of a lofty and isolated hill, dotted 
with numerous trees. The houses, of the mushroom type, are 
neatly built with logs, and daubed nith mud, a well-deflued 
“kotla ” — or inner court — being railed off for the dwellings of 
the “Moreno"’ (Chief) and his women. From the village, a 
fine view of the surrounding country displays the Sapi wdnding 
through broad fields of holcus and maize, and disappearing 
through a deep gorge in the abrupt hill-range, encircling the 
valley on every side. Towards the south-east, remarkable 
peaks of granite formation tower over the bush, and in this 
direction there is not a sign of any habitation to be discovered, 
although on the Sapi many huts are scattered about for the 
better protection of the fields. 

Madume is subject to Quatlalala, who governs all the kraals 
down to Masiringi’s — a powerful Chief, whose villages are 
situated between the confluence of the Tuli and Shasha, on the 
right bank of the former river. Peri-peri being apparently the 
most influential and the paramount lord of all the other 
“ ilorenos.” None of these Makalaka tribes possess cattle ; 
goats and a few sheep compose their flocks ; but in the 
cultivation of the land they are successful and hard-woi'king, 
generally raising sufficient corn over and above their own 
requirements, to enable them to trade with the Tati and the 
elephant-hunters. The men possess a considerable number of 
guns, and depend mainly on them to supply the villages with 
meat, all ivory killed in the chase becoming the property of 
the Chiefs, who pay an annual tribute of tusks to the Matabele, 
by whom the country was overrun and conquered in the days of 
Moselikatze. 

The castor-oil plant is cultivated, and the oil used to lubricate 
the body. The cane called ’mphie {Holcus saccliaraius), tobacco, 
the Indian hemp-plant (Cannabis Indica), smoked in the form 
of “ dakha,” the ground-nut (Araohis hypocarpogea), maize, 
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millet {Rolens Sorghum), and pumpkins were also met with in 
the fields and gardens adjacent to the kraals. 

The salutation of the Makalaka consists in loudly slapping 
the hands together, after which snufl’ is passed round. A 
silence of some minutes ensues, and eventually the business of 
the visit is gradually broached by a series of questions, in- 
volving the relation of the stranger’s whole personal history and 
future plans. 

Children have their heads shaved with the exception of a 
single tuft, and are carried on the backs of their mothers in the 
invariable leathern skin, which is here frequently of a double 
size, well prepared, and often ornamented with circular patches 
of beads, arranged with a certain amount of taste, and with a 
good eye to colour. The maidens wear a short fringe of beads, 
or “ubendhle.” Tliis, on reaching the age of puberty, is 
exchanged for a leathern kilt, at the occasion of a feast and 
dance which publicly succeed the month of seclusion required 
by custom at such period. 

As amongst the 5latabelc, the birth of twins is I'egarded as a 
misfortune, and the woman unfortunate enough to bear them is 
subjected to the jeers of her village, the infants being quietly 
put out of the way. The occurrence is, however, uncommon, 
for the race is not prolific, and the women, overworked from 
childhood, seldom bear more than an average of three children to 
their tribe. Circumcision with the present generation is falling 
into disrepute, example being taken from the Matabele, w’ho in a 
great measure have discontinued the rite, but a ceremony con- 
sisting of a hunt, followed by a feast, proclaims the date from 
■w’hich the boys are entitled to rank as men, beer made from 
holcus, goat, zebra, and buffalo flesh forming the main staples 
of the cheer at all such entertainments. 

A roughly plaited straw hat — a fashion borrowed from the 
Bechuana, with whom the Makalaka have more affinity in 
manners and customs than w ith their conquerors, the Matabele, 
— often ornamented with ostrich feathers, blue-bead necklaces, 
strips of leather hanging from the neck, to which are attached 
the snuff purse, the thorn bodkin, and sundry pieces of antelope, 
horn, ivoiy, &c., infallible fetishes for the chase, rings of iron 
or brass worn on the ankles and wrists, the usual leathern loin 
cloth of the Bechuana, strong hide sandals (indispensable in so 
thorny and stony a country), and a large leathern mantle for 
protection against the cold, rain, and heavy night dews, com- 
pose the male attire. Should the man be the happy possessor 
of a gun — possibly an ancient flint-musket of the last century, 
bound around the barrel and the stock for better security 
against the overcharges of powder with which they invariably 
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shoot — he is inseparable from it, and carries buckled about his 
waist a heavy and clumsy bandolier, in which ten minutes’ busy 
search is necessary in order to discover bullets and powder. 
The cleaning and furbishing of these possessions constitute 
a daily occupation of several hours, and divide the day with 
the inhalation of dakha and snuff, and the devouring of as 
much food as the individual can procure aud dispose of. 

Bell-shaped earrings of brass are not uucomiuon ornaments 
of the women, who allow their fancy to run riot with regard to 
the coiffures they adopt. The hair plastered down with fat, 
and fastened with heavy brass rings in three pendent tresses on 
the forehead, is eminently aristocratic, and is princi})ally in 
vogue amongst the wives of the “ iMoronos." Others shave the 
head, with the exception of a circular tuft dyed of a red colour; 
whilst a third and very favourite fashion is to train the u ool into 
a thousand perpendicular curls, which stand erect above the head, 
and are sometimes crowned with a ‘‘toupee” of ostrich jdumes. 

In morals, the Makalaka are superior to the Bechuana tribes. 
The bond by which the wife is held as common property 
between two sworn friends — a common ]iractiee with the latter 
people — is unknown to the former. I’olygamy is permitted, 
and wives are purchased with guns, ivory, feathers, goats, corn, 
and, in fact, with all produce; but selling children as slaves is 
not one of their faults. In character, the Makalaka is cunning 
and horribly avaricious ; lazy, yet capable of great exertion ; 
incapable of telling the truth with regard even to the most 
trivial subjects ; cowardly in war, but daring in the chase ; 
abjectly obedient to his Chiefs, and from infancy impressed wdth 
the uselessness of resisting the Matabele. Hence a good recep- 
tion from the Chief ensures an equally good reception from all 
his men; but the slightest disjday of valuable baggage — beads, 
blankets, powder, lead, &c., effectually secures annoyance, ex- 
tortion, delay, and perhaps violence, unless prestige is caretully 
preserved, and the upi^er hand maintained with watchfulness 
and energy. 

In “physique” the Makalaka is inferior to the Matabele, 
and his features partake more of the negro type, although the 
race has been in some kraals crossed with that of the con- 
querors, as well as with the Bechuana. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive features are the prevalence of beards amongst the 
older men, and the thin-flanked, active, hard appearance of the 
younger ones, who, mainly living by the chase, are generally in 
good condition, and in marked contrast to the w‘ell-fed Zulu tribes.* 

* The “tribe-marks” are gashes made obliquely across the temples, but they 
would appear to vary under different chiefs ; and the Makalaka cannot be said to 
have any universal distinguishing sign for the race in general. 
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Deformed cliildren are not killed. At Umsinye’s I saw a woman 
who had evidently been deformed from her birth. 

They are clever manufacturers of pottery, and work well in 
wood, their huts, fences, mangers for provender, drinking bowls, 
and household utensils being fairly and neatly finished, whilst 
in the manipulation of leather, they excel. 

The subdivisions of the family differ but slightly in habits, 
appearance, manners, and customs one from another ; and the 
above descriptive sketch will apply, with a few trifling varia- 
tions, to all the villages visited en route.* 

Quatlalala is chief over his own town, and over the kraals 
governed by Madume and Uvula. Nominally, M’Nsindanii is 
under his rule, but I imagine is too far from head-quarters 
to permit much interfereuco witli his affairs, for he pays his 
tribute directly to the ilatabele king, instead of passing it 
through the hands of Qualalala. Peri-peri rules on the left 
bank of the Tuli. Masiringi is head of his own thickly-peopled 
villages near the Sliaslia and the falls of tlie Tuli, and claims 
authority over Selika and ’Mzambau. Umsiuye appears inde- 
pendent, and seven miles from the Limpopo (here styled the 
Oori), ’Ncoiabusi governs a highly-cultivated tract of land, and 
a large stockaded kraal. 

Madume, Uvula, M’Xsindami, Masiringi, and Umsinye have 
all constructed their towns upon hills, with the double view of 
protecting themselves from any raid, and from the wild beasts, 
which everywhere abound. Selika, ’Mzamban, and ’Ncombusi 
have entrenched and stockaded kraals, capable of being de- 
fended for a long time against any attack-, the approaches to 
them passing through veritable labyrinths of felled trees planted 
perpendicularly in the ground, forming passages through which 
two men would find it impossible to pass abreast. 

Serious and annoying delays were experienced before leaving 
the waggon, in consequence of the difficulties thrown by 
Madume in the w'ay of obtaining carriers for the boat. He 
insisted upon becoming the holder of half the goods paid for 
the hire, and, I fancy, kept the lion’s share for himself, for 
I was forced on the road to make a second and a thhd series 
of extraordinary payments, and submit to all the caprices of 
the carriers. On the 12th July, I prophesied the eclipse of the 
moon, which was witnessed to the greatest advantage, the night 


* Their language is a dialect or rather an offshoot of the Sechuana, in which 
the rolling R predominates, a sound which the Zulu finds it extremely difficult to 
utter. For instence, the Ramakbahan is the Makalaka name of the river we 
crossed on the 7th July ; but the Matabele, finding it irksome to use the R, style 
it the Mqueban (or Umqueban) ; and so for many other names of rivers, kraals, 
^c, “ Urn"’ is the usual prefix for river. 
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being clear and fine, and then on the following morning told 
the chief that I could read his thoughts, — that he u as simply 
delaying me iu order to extort presents and goods for his own 
benefit; that his men, if left to themselves, were ready to go; 
and that as I foresaw the eclipse, so could I readily foresee that 
the Matabele would punish his tribe unless this nonsense came 
to an end. After this, I had no further trouble u ith him ; the 
carriers were fortbcominor, and on the 14th I left the wassfou 
with orders to return to the Tati, and started on my journey. 
Sending back the greater part of my baggage, and loading the 
oxen as liglitly as possible with only the strictest necessaries 
for the road. (I was obliged eventually to throw away even a 
portion of this reduced store.) 

The “ personnel ” under my command consisted of Albata, 
a man from Umseila’s tribe on the Busi Elver, generally known 
as “George,” a taithful and hardworking man, my guide and 
medium of communication with the natives; iSvelaburibi, a 
man from Machen’s town at Bamangwato, good with oxen, 
lielpless in the boat, a capital shot and successful hunter, but 
lazy and difiicult to manage ; Sevombu, a little Matabele boy, 
who went in the boat, cooked, and made himself generally 
useful ; and a volunteer from Madume’s, to whom I took a 
fancy from his open, good-humoured face, a willing lad of 
about eighteen. 

The oxen, laden only with light saddle-bags, soon travelled 
without being led, my main encumbrance being the boat, which 
took 12, 15, and at last 2o men to carry it, and caused me half 
a day’s more delay at Uvula’s, in order to cut down and fix 
poles beneath it, and engage a second relief of carriers at a 
fancy price. 

The 17th, 20th, and 25th July were forced halts, iu con- 
sequence of disputes with these men. On one occasion they 
deserted for several hours, and on the 25th threatened me with 
violence, unless I increased the hire to threefold the amount 
originally agreed upon. A threat that I would blow up all my 
baggage, and a determination not to give in, saved me from any 
serious issue to this last attempt at extortion ; and I was not 
sorry to finally settle up with IMadume’s and Uvula’s men, and 
see them turn their backs on my camji near Selika’s, and depart 
for their respective kraals. The boat was eventually brought 
down the Shasha by Selika’s men to the Limpopo without any 
further trouble. 

Near Uvula’s, we crossed a small stream running into the 
Sapi. The Sapi runs into the ’Mmwewc, and the ’JMmwewe 
into the Tuli, according to native report. 

Before reaching the Tuli, auriferous quartz was found during 
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a few minutes’ halt (15th July), and the formation and aspect 
of the country resembled strikingly the Tati. The Tuli, though 
a permanent river, is, owing to rapids, falls, and its rocky bed, 
impracticable for any description of boat ; neither is the Shasha 
of any practical utility regarded as a means of water communi- 
cation, except perhaps during the rainy season, when the 
absence of rocks would permit a large-sized boat to descend this 
latter river to the Limpopo with safety. 

The scenery on the Tuli is wild and striking ; large baobabs, 
tamarind, and fig trees border the stream, and numerous rapids, 
and a remarkably rocky causeway near the kraals of Masiriugi, 
over which the river falls in a succession of cascades, and races 
in a boiling torrent down a deep gorge into a lovely valley 
(seven miles from the Shasha lliver), are refreshing to eyes 
wearied by the eternal bush country. Huge blocks of reddish- 
coloured granite and basalt, large hornblendic rocks, and over- 
hanging hills, crowned with bold, bare masses of granite, com- 
pose the framework of Masiringi Falls and Causeway — a wild 
and magnificent landscape set in a framework of giant trees and 
brilliant foliage. 

Fresh elephant spoor was frecpiently passed, and the buffaloes 
came out of the reeds to stare at our boat party. All other 
game was plentiful, and there was no lack of food for the men 
in camp. The nights were bitterly cold, but wood was under 
our hands, and large fires and plenty of meat kept the party in 
good temper. The noise in the evening was rather painful 
to one’s nerves, the “dakha” smoking, and its accompanying 
whooping and distracting cough and deafening recitative, the 
“ medicine man ” who nightly threw' four cross-shaped dice and 
a knuckle bone to predict the events of the morrow, the shrieks 
of^ incessant laughter, the gorging round the fires, the constant 
cries ot “ toosa ! toosa ! ” (b^ackshish), in fact, the circumstances 
which to the African^ constitute the poetry of camp life, are 
performances which, nightly repeated in the same tone and key, 
eventually become irritating to a deo'ree. 

Abundance of millet, crushed maize, ground nuts (excellent 
when parched in the ashes of a wood fire), and indifferent beer 
we found at all the kraals. Ivory, and rhinoceros horns, 
together with a few ostrich feathers, were frequently offered us 
for sale ; and the “ IMorenos ” failed entirely to comprehend the 
phenomenon ot a white man who was not anxious to trade, and 
was mad enough to propose descending “ the great river ” in a 
small boat. 

Miles of reeds and bulrushes mark the junction of the Tuli 
and Shasha Rivers, herds of buffaloes harbouring under their 
shade. During the greater part of the year, the two rivers 
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only constitute one stream; but the natives persistently dis- 
tinguish the ‘■'Tuli” and the ‘SShasha,” and the Shasha 
emptying its waters into the Limpopo by two distinct mouths 
separated by an island, these channels receive the titles of the 
Shasha and Tuli — the upper, the west branch, being known as 
the Shasha, and the lower, the east branch, as the Tuli, three 
miles below the former. Close to the “ Tuli ” mouth there is 
a practicable ford over the Limpopo, starting trom the base of a 
line of peculiar escarped rocks, the only available “ drift for 
a considerable distance; and it would be easy to establish a 
punt and permanent ferrv at this point, should a ro:id be 
opened from the Tati to the Limpopo down the Shasha. _ 

During the rainv months, the Shasha, after receiving the 
waters of the Tnli, must form a formidable torrent of nearly a 
mile in breadth ; and at no period of the year does either 
stream entirely dry up, although the Tuli brings down a tar 
larger volume of water than tlie Shasha. From the fact of the 
two distinguishing names being preserved arise the conflicting 
statements of the natives with regard to these rivers, which 
have led in several maps to the Tuli being laid down as a 
Separate river farther to the eastward, and unconnected with 
its recipient — the Shasha. 

The ‘"’tsetse flv” exists only to a limited extent, and is con- 
fined rather to the Tuli than to the Shasha, disappearing 
entirely in the cold weather, and occasionally even in the hot 
season, unless exceptional lieat rapidly .succeeds the rains. 
^ ery little traffic wouhl suffice to drive the buffalo from the 
Sliasha, and the fly, it is well known, would speedily follovv. 

"‘Hunting in the Ely,” a term generally applied by the 
hunters to their operations in this district, is an exaggeration, 
and 1 am convinced that the major ])art of the danger said to 
be incurred from the ‘"tset'e” is easily to be avoided, notwith- 
standing the “ travellers’ stories ” with regard to its poisonous 
bite, which most certainly are not universally confirmed by 
native opinion. 

The Makalaka tribes are well disposed towards the establish- 
ment of the projected road, and the annoying delays, encouraged 
by the chiefs as a means of extorting heavier presents from 
travellers, could easily be put a stop to by addressing a request 
to the Matabele to send down orders to the various kraals, 
forbidding them to place any obstacles in the way of traffic. 
The slightest hint would have the necessary effect. 
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II. 

Descent of the Limpopo to the Falls of Tolo Azirne . — On tlie 
evening of the 30th July, I encamped in the bed of the Shasha, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from the Limpopo — here a 
broad, deep stream about two liundred yards in breadth, 
fringed with large trees and thick underwood — where the first 
sight to greet our arrival was a familv of six or seven crocD- 
diles sleeping upon a small sand island, rather above the 
affluence— a living justification of the name given to the river 
by the Boers — “the Krokodil.” 

The 31st was a busy day spent in getting boat and packs in 
travelling order, and in visiting the two embouchures of the 
Shasha. I decided to send the oxen over the ford at the “Tub,” 
precipitous ranges of hills n)aking the left bank of the Lim- 
popo apparently impracticable, and in the case of the land 
party failing to meet the boat, I instructed ’Jlbata to halt at 
the first river he met, running in from the southward. A water- 
buck was killed and prepared as “ biltongue,” for the voyage. 
Notes, maps, and sketches A\ere looked over and put straight, 
and finally the boat was brought out of the Shasha and anchored 
in a creek of the Oori, below the camp. 

At dawn, on the 1st August, I began my voyage, Selika’s 
men shrieking with delight and excitement, at the sight of the 
first boat that had ever been launched on the upper waters of 
“ the great river,” for up to the very last moment they would 
not believe that I seriously meant to carry out my plans, and 
told terrible stories of crocodiles, hippopotami, and rapids, to 
my men ; working strongly on the nerves of Sevombu, the 
youngest of the party, who, I fancy, began to repent having 
followed my fortunes. 

The drift of the “ Tub,” and a succession of broad shallows, 
gave ^ some trouble in the boat, but for the major part of the 
day’s journey, plenty of n ater was found. Crocodiles were seen 
in numbers; a large troop of buffaloes broke from their covert in 
the reeds, and halted to survey us from the lower slope of the 
hills on the left bank. From the opposite range on the Zout- 
pansberg side, a species of wild fig, takiiio; root everywhere 
amongst the interstices of the rocks, hung in long, graceful 
tendrils, and appeared to cover the favourite hiding-place.s 
of numerous monkeys, who loudly chattered their surprise at 
our unusual appearance. One or two large fish eagles rose 
from the shadow of the cliffs with shrill screams ; an occa- 
sional cormorant, a few pairs of Egyptian geese, and gracetul 
blue and white herons lazily watched our approach; and towards 
evening large flocks of hornbills passed in their clumsy flight 
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over our heads. AVliere the hills receded, large tamarinds, 
tigs,* and a few baobabs towered over the thick foliage of the 
smaller trees, and the dense underbush interlaced with coils of 
“ monkey-rope” — the resting-place of innumerable birds and 
their colonies of nests — 

“ The river trailing like a silver cord 
Thruiigh all, and curling loosely, both before 
And after, over the whole stretch of land.’’ 

On the 2nd, I met with an untoward accident, which entailed 
continual discomfort on the rest of the journey. Coming sud- 
denly round a bend, the boat was driven down by^ the stream, 
and upset under the wide-spreading branches of a large tree, 
which, undermined by the current, had partially fallen into the 
water, remaining firmly attached to the bank by its curling roots. 
I lost all my blankets, waterproof sheet, thick overcoat, and 
cooking utensils, and my store of tobacco and sugar was 
entirely spoilt. Irreparable misfortunes! Luckily it was no 
worse, and the boat, bottom upwards, was brouglit up on a 
sandbank about half a mile lower down the river. Two hours 
later we passed the Ipage (or Paje). a clear, broad stream 
running in from the north-west, through a gorge in a consider- 
able range of hills hugging the left bank, and abruptly ended 
by a bold, escarped bluff, the habitation of legions of baboons, 
opposite a small kraal under a chief, by name itepa, where we 
spent the night drying everything by a large fire. 

On the following day, August 8rd, we found the land party 
at Mafelagure’s, a village on the right bank about a mile above 
the embouchure of the Injelala (or Hout Kiver of the Boers), 
running in fronr the south-west through a mouth choked up 
with reeds and bulrushes. 

The Limpopo (from the Sha.sha to this point only' obstructed 
by small rapids), gradually increases in importance, and a broad 
channel with from 4 to 10 feet of water can be followed with- 
out great difficulty'. The prevailing direction is south-east, 
although the course winds considerably ; and up to Itepa’s, the 
left bank is almost invariably' overshadow ed by lofty ranges of 
hills, stretching away far inland from the river, the right bank 
being freer from obstacles ; and from opposite the Ipage a flat, 
well-wooded country. ’ 

Itepa’s and Mafelagure’s men are offshoots of the Makalaka 
tribes, inferior in appearance, and darker than the tribes on the 

* There are four different trees on the Limpopo bearing leaves and fruit of the 
Jig family. Two of them attain a very large size, and one is remarkable for its 
wide-spreading branches, which give it the appearance of a giant umbrella None 
of the four are identical with the Indian “banjan.” In addition to these trees 
there is the parasitical creeper of the same family above alluded to. 
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Shaslia and Tuli, arising from the admission into their kraals of 
the wandering Jlasaras — the lowest type of humanity in these 
regions, and akin to the Bakalihari. They have but few guns, 
and are principally armed with bows and arrows; quiet and 
inoffensive in their manners ; afraid of their neighbours and 
strangers, but, on better acquaintance, civil and communicative. 
Erom them we heard the hrst report with regard to the falls of 
the Limpopo, uhich they described as ‘‘a wall of water,” and a 
desolate region where lions abounded, and had diiven out 
everybody, and where hippopotami and crocodiles were to be 
found in legion. 

Beyond illafclagure’s, at about nine miles distance, we passed 
on the right bank a group of isolated conical hills — one 
fronting the descent of the stream, ith huge blocks of granite 
placed one above the other in the position of giant steps; 
another crowned with a large baobab tree, constituting a pecu- 
liar feature in the landscape; and a little below this point a 
high range ran nearly parallel to the oj)posite shore. Rapids 
now became more freqrrent and of a more formidable character, 
until the ’Mzinyani was reached — a large river running in front 
the north. 

Here the Limpopo, stretching out to a width of more than a 
mile, rushes in a dozen different channels over large boulders 
in seething and foaming rapids, interrupted by circling eddies, 
and deep, dark, silent pools, the habitat of hippopotami, who 
feed on the long waving grass of the thickly wooded islands, 
the surrounding reeds being honeycombed in every direction 
with the paths by which they travel on tlieir nocturnal jour- 
neys ; and at a distance of live miles the river culminates in 
the cataracts of the Tolo Azime. 

The boat had been racing down with the current, and all my 
energies were directing towards running on shore. The trees on 
either bank of the channel, and the abrupt turns, entirely pre- 
vented any looking ahead; hut the increasing roar of distant 
waters gradually overcoming even the constant boiling of tin- 
rapids, was a danger-warning of ominous portent. Sevombir 
clung to a thwart, and was quite helpless with fear, until we 
ran safely into a little* creek under a large shelving rock, where 
we made fast, and scrambled through a sea of reeds and 
brushwood, in order to obtain a view of the situation. 

Twenty yards’ walk opened up a spectacle well calculated to 
make us shudder at the peril we had so narrowly escaped. A 
magnificent fall dashed down into a yawning chasm right ahead 
of the channel where we had stopped the boat, and formed one 
of a succession of cataracts by which the river precipitates its 
waters through a vast rent in the laud, to a lower level. 
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Torrents of pale green water tore through the narrow passage 
beneath our feet, foaming and breaking in clouds of spray, over 
huge boulders, syenitic ami micaceous rocks, intermixed uith 
masses of a reddish-coloured granite rising perpendicularly from 
the gorge and overtopped by a sombre, columnar wall of basalt, 
imprisoning the roaring Hood between dark and lofty barriers. 

Granitic and horublendic rocks and boulders lie scattered 
broadcast, and in the wildest confusion, over all the barren land 
on the right bank, stretching away to a low line of hills in the 
distance, witnesses of the convulsions and upheavals to which 
the land lias been subjected, in order to form this “deep lateral 
gorge ” through which the Limpopo descends from the 
central plateau lands;” the whole country from here taking one 
downward step, and descending to a lower level in the most 
striking manner. 

Our position was not an enviable one. We stood on an 
island where our boat was of no assistance to us, and the sun 
was nearly down before we discovered a large fallen tree lyiiig 
over the head of a smaller tall higher up. Over this we 
passed, making ourselves last to the rope of the kedge, which 
we took from the boat, and scrambling over the rocks of the 
smaller rapids beyond, reached the right bank and our camp 
at 11 P.M. — a long day of feverish excitement effectually 
keeping me awake the greater part of the night. 

In the morning we moved down below the falls, and spent 
two days in endeavouring to extricate the boat from its aw’kward 
position. No assistance was at hand. Mafelagure’s people had 
spoken truly — not a human being could be discovered, and the 
kraals a few miles limber up had long been deserted by their 
former inhabitants. We succeeded, however, in carrying the 
boat to tlie foot of one of the higher falls, where it was swept 
down the chasm, the wreck finally lodging on a ledge of rocks 
near our camp, completely knocked to pieces, and of no further 
service, and I consequently abandoned the Freeman — a most 
unfortunate loss. 

Let me endeavour to de.scribe Tolo Azime more in detail, 
although the attempt to do so wdl, I fear, be a failure. I 
cannot exaggerate the beauty of the coup cTceil, or the natural 
and material features of the scene, for although much inferior 
in point of size to Niagara (which I have seen), or to the falls 
of the Zambesi, “ the combination of contrasts ” afforded by the 
falls of the Limpopo, in their peculiar formation and sur- 
roundings, render them well worthy of a place in future 
African maps, and of sufficient interest and importance to 
repay the exertions of any future traveller whom curiosity may 
prompt to bend his steps in their direction. 
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After the embouchure of the ’3Izinyani, the river, as I pre- 
viously observed, rushes in a dozen different channels in 
seething and foaming rapids separated by islands. The channel 
on the extreme right bank continues its direction towards the 
south-east, boiling and sweeping over rocks and boulders, and is 
precipitated by a series of gradual and successive falls into a 
narrow gorge, where the volume of water is quicklv increased 
by other channels seeking the same outlet. The gorge speedilv 
increases in depth, and at last runs between perpendicular 
walls, principally composed of granite and basalt, 70, 100, and 
150 feet in height. Here the remaining — the main — branches 
of the river inclining suddenly to the south, leap in a succession 
of parallel cascades (six in number) into this abyss, thundering 
majestically into the chasm, and almost obscured by clouds of 
spray rising in white vapour from the torrent below, which 
foams and races down into a circular basin, surrounded by 
high escai’ped cliffs : then turning rapidly to the south, and 
again to the south-east, escapes in a deep, narrow', swift channel, 
on its journey towards the sea. 

The large trees and the vivid colouring of the left bank, 
extending to the islands and to the very verge of the fall, is in 
marked contrast to the barren lands, sandy valleys, stunted 
bushes, and scattered rocks on the opposite side, where from 
the summit of the basaltic rocks overhanging the gorge, a 
magnificent perspective is obtained — the whole scene lies before 
you. In front of you, and on a higher level, is the perpen- 
dicular harrier over which the river leaps into space ; below' 
you thunder the waters into the chasm ; far away to the left 
you mark the gradual descent and commencement of the 
gorge; while to the right abrupt and escarped rocks over- 
shadow the circling depths of the basin ; dense woods sloping 
gradually from its margin towards a blue range of distant hills. 
One of the advantages of Tolo Azime is that a point of view can 
be obtained from which the whole panorama may be sur- 
veyed. 

Hippopotami abound both above and below the falls (they 
tore up the thwarts of my boat during the night of August 
6th) ; waterbuck, koodoo, numerous monkeys and baboons, 
otters (Luira capensis), and a few buffaloes were observed 
on the left bank, but on the right, only a few impalah and 
klipspringer were seen ; and my oxen had to be driven down 
the river banks for some miles to find a few parched blades 
of grass. 

The Boers of the scantily inhabited Zoutpansberg district 
hardly ever venture in this direction across the Zoutpansbergen. 
Even in the healthy season they look upon the country as 
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malarious and fatal, an epidemic fever having travelled from 
the mountains on one occasion in company with a party ot 
hunters, subsequently to which a fine was instituted hy the 
“ Raad ” to be levied on every inhabitant crossing the range 
during the wet and hot months of the year. Both at Mate- 
lagure’."^, and afterwards at Amabaya's kraaB, the natives 
assured me that they had never heard of anj^ hunter having- 
visited the Falls ; nor are they laiil down on any map up to the 
present date. Should they have been seen before my visit, it 
is strange that from no single source — either from traveller, 
hunter, trader, or native — was any information received as to 
their existence during several months spent almost entirely in 
making inquiries -^vitli regard to the Limpopo. 

At Tolo Azime, the Upper Limpopo may bo considered to 
terminate, and to debouch from the central ])lateau. Tlie falls, 
of cour.s<‘, are an insurmountable obstacle to navigation, and 
indeed the rapids for stmuj distance higher up had already con- 
demned this divi-ion of the river as unnavigable. 

III. 

Erooi Tolo A::ime to the Bithr/e, Livitln, and Xiianet::! Rivers . — 
From Tolo Azime, on the afternoon of August 8th, my journey 
was continued on foot with the three pack-oxen and my four 
followers. 

On the nth, we encamped for the night within a few miles of 
the last peak of a lofty range on the right bank — one of the 
spurs of the Zoutpansbergen. On the lUth, we forded the Tave 
Liver, a deep, clear, and rapid stream of water running in from 
the south-west, in a rocky bed, over which we found a ford with 
difficulty. The right bank of this river is bounded by a suc- 
cession of low' hill--, composed in the main of quartz ruck, and 
qnartzoso gravel is everywhere thickly scattered over the 
soil. 

On the 11th, we struck an imineuse extent of reeds visible on 
the left bank, probably the mouth of the iSubischani Liver, and 
from here the Idmpopo, whicli had been running free from 
obstacle, after a rapid bend, tore down in a narrowed channel, 
over a rocky bed. in a succession of rapids and small falls, until, 
on the following day, the 12th, a rocky causeway was reached, 
constituting a second fall in the level of the river. 

The scenery here was peculiarly wild and intere.-ting. A 
largo range of hills on the left bank formed the back-ground, 
from which a thickly-wooded country sloped down towards the 
river. Huge boulders and blocks of granite overt(qi[jed the net- 
work of rents, through which the waters dashed noisily down, 
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either in shallow, foaminir rapirls, or in succcssivo and miniature 
cascades. 

Great hornhlendic rocks encniuhored the whole stretcli of the 
valley pent in between the river and abriijit and escarped hills, 
impeding the progress of the oxen to such an extent that 1 
began to despair of succe.=s, and think any further descent of 
the Limpopo must be abandoned. A .shallow, brawling stream 
■wound through the hills bounding the right bank, the bed being 
strewn with pebbles and bouhhu-s. Crossing this soon after 
daybreak, the wildness of the scene was increased by a grouji of 
lions, which continued to light over the carca-^o of a zebra 
across the cause\uiy, without })aving the least attention to our 
party, and I wrot'_‘ down the spot in my road-book as ‘' Lion’s 
Cause-ivay.’’ 

That evening w e ^vc■re compelled to ford the river, brea«t-ilecp> 
in places, to the left bank, the small path we had been hitheito 
following being cut (.>ff by a considerable range of hills rising 
abruptly from the water’s edge. After passing the night under 
the shadow of an enormous baobab, on resuming our maich the 
next morning (loth), we fad>.-d in one place to accomplish more 
than a mile in an hour, the river running between |.■)arallel 
ranges of escarped hills in rapids and small falls, boiling and 
foaming throtigh shallow passages and around small islands. 

We had held no communications with the natives since 
leaving 3tafelagure’s kraal, with the o.xccption of meeting a 
small party of his men. who followed us with tobacco and honey 
for sale, and to whom I bequeathed the wreck of the boat. A 
ihwy kraals had been passed, perched upon almost inaccessible 
heights overhanging the river ; but the natives avoided us, and 
ded from our approach before we could get even within hailing 
distance ot any of them. This evening, however, we arrived at 
Amabaya's kraal, and met with a warm reception from a rude 
but hospitable population, rich in pumpkins, millet, maize, 
dakha, ground nuts, an<l sun-dried locusts. This is another of 
the nondescript villages to be found on the Limpopo — a com- 
position of people from surrounding tribes, the Hlakalaka 
element i)redominatmg. The men are dark, and affect scalp- 
locks as a prevailing coiffure, carry snuff-gourds, and wear the 
scantiest loin-cloths of leather as an apology for clothing. They 
are inseparable from their spears, bows, and poisoned arrows, 
and never move unarmed from their carefully stockadeil vil- 
lages, which are built on the hill sides under perpendicular 
clifts, and in localities well chosen for defence. Indeed, in their 
general behaviour, they exhibit a prudence amounting to strong- 
tear, and dwell in daily dread of their neighbours. They have 
no flocks, but depend for flesh on the chase, the low alluvial 
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lands abutting on tbc river yielding them large crops of bolcus 
and maize, the surplus supply being conyerted into beer, the 
consumption of which appears to be the principal aim of their 
existence. Here we halted Sunday, the 14th, and loaded 
up the oxen with grain and pumpkins, which we purchased 
with beads and small clasp knives ; but no offers could induce 
Amabaya to furnish us with a guide, and he drew a highly 
coloured jiicture of dangers ahead, uhich ’llbata laughed at 
after throwing a series of lucky casts with his dice — a good 
augury, iu which my followers had implicit confidence. 

The greater jiart of the l.jth was spent in the water. The 
hills rose precipitously on either bank, and the river ran through 
a succession of mountain-gorges. e crossed and re-crossed it 
nine times. .Just before sunili:)wn, iMadage, a chief on the right 
bank, whose villages are at some distance inland, sent a mes- 
senger to summon us to give an account of ourselves, and pay 
him a visit, lladage’s men arc principally Iniromapulaiia, of 
Bechuaua extraction, and are the dread of the surrounding vil- 
lages. He oppresses all the right bank, and has been supported 
by the Hoers of the Zoutpansberg district, wlmse policy has 
been to excite the various tribes in their vicinity into a per- 
petual state of hostility for tho double purpose of procuring 
slaves and clearing tho country around them. Elated by one 
or two successful forays, ^ladago styles himself " Chief of tho 
Eiver,” and not only levies blackmail upon all who cross the 
ford near his hill-i, but has commenced annoying the white men, 
and threatening his old allies. " The Boors now find it impos- 

* I do not wish for a moment lo convey the im]HV5>ion that the Boers of tho 
Transvaal cjentralhj are guilty of dabbling in slave traffic. I believe it to be 
confined to the outlying people of the Zoutpansberg district, and against them 
there is an accumulation of evidence that they would find it difficult to refute. 
As on the Zambesi with regard to the Portuguese, so in Zoutpansberg with 
regard to the Boers. The white men have raised up habits of warfare and 
plunder and the host of evil passions engendered by the slave-trade, and are now 
being paid in their own coin. The Zambesi is in revolt in the one case, and in 
the other the natives declare openly that “ if the Dutchnieu do not trek, then 
they will make them.'’ 

Elephant hunting was the great employment iu this uistriet, but now “few 
white hunters go in, as the risk is so great, not only of life from fever, Scq.. but 
also from the Kafirs. ... In every instance the Kafirs take one tusk from each 
elephant, and sometimes demand more ; and besides the best hunting-grounds 
areclosed.’’ (The quotations are from the ‘ Xatal Mercury,’ December 22nd, 1870.) 

I beg to state most emphatically that any Englishman can travel in these parts 
and on the Limpopo, and be well and hospitably received, as soon as it is seen 
that he is not a Dutcluaan ; and the reason alleged by tlie tribes is “that the 
Boers make slaves, and the Euglibh pay for labour.' Men travel down from 
Zoutpansberg, via Lipalule and Loren 90 Maniues, to work in Natal, and I broun-ht 
down six with me, who were under the guidance of a man who had already done 
^ree years’ service on a sugar plantation in Natal. In Zoutpansberg itself, the 
Dutchmen complain that “as to labour, there is little or none to be got!” 
Madage, the chief, must not be confounded with Majuje, a ebieftaiuess to the s e* 
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sible to obtain labour, and more than balf of tliein have trekked 
away from the district, which, althou^di about 100 miles by 
80 miles, does not now contain one hundred able-bodied men! 

The messenger wore his hair collected in sevi'ii eicct tails, 
standing in a line extending from the centre ot the lurehead to 
the nape of the neck, his skull being clean sha\ ed ; bis arms 
and neck were covered with rings made ot porcupines quills, 
strung on sinew ; and he was armed, as well as his lollqwers, 
w'ith a bow and arrows and a broad-bladed lance. A judicious 
present and a little food induced him to dispense with our re- 
tuniing in his company ; and I marched long before daybreak, 
in case Madage should change his mind, and send a second 
party to fetch us. 

Towards midday (on loft bank), I reached the Bubge, running 
through a chain of basaltic hills in a thick bed ot reeds, and 
almost invisible. Here we were badly reeeivoil by a kraal 
paying tribute to the Matabelo, the Chiet re'u'-ing to show us 
the path down to the Limpopo, and turning out his people to 
laugh at our endeavours to hud a ford across the river. He 
insisted upon my selling him powder, and accused me ot having 
given both powder and lead to Hadage; and my refusal to 
admit the accusation, or to give him ammunition, led to this 
display of bad blood on his part. 

The only ditliculty to be met with on the Liiniiopo arises from 
the extreme jealousy with which the various petty tribes regard 
each other ; and any one trading in pow dcr or lead would incur 
considerable danger in pa.«sing from one village to another. 
Very possibly his journey might come to an untimely end. 

After crossing the Limpopo, we surprised a knobnuizen * — 
a wretched specimen of humanity, and a living tt stimony in 
favour of the Darwinian theory — without a vestige ot clothing, 
tattooed with a line of knobs, "bearing a stiiking resemblance to 
warts, extending from the roots of his wool perpendicularly 
down the forehead to the end of the nose. These unfortunate 
people inhabit small huts hidden away in the bush, and live by 
their bows and arrows, or upon edible roots, occasionally planting 
small fields of holcus, and till the social position ot the Masara.s 
and Bakalihari of other regions. Intensely black in colour, 


* The “knobnuizen'^ described here must not be confused "with the Mindon- 
gues, who inhabit the coast regions from Cape Corrientes to the mouth of the 
Limpopo, and are m rongly termed by the same appellation. The Mindongues 
are great agriculturists, raising large crops, and also having large numbers of 
sheep, goats, and poultry. They also grow pine-apples and bananas, and supply 
Inhambane with a great amount of produce. They are friendly and very hard- 
working. but great thieves. Their chief, who lives at two days’ journey from 
the Limpopo, is Inhamtumbu. All the Mindongues disfigure themselves by 
tattooing their faces with double and often triple rows of “ Knobs. ’ 
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with the everted lips and prognathous jaw exaggerated in cha- 
racter, they bear on their persons all the outward signs of want, 
abasement, ainl degradation. They are of iiderior stature, small 
limbed, v. ith large hands and feet, pot-bellied, and spindle- 
shanked, I'tarvation continually stares them in the face, and 
their life is one cojistant battle for existence. 

’Mbata succeeded in assuring this man, who at first .attempted 
to escape ; and he jmt us on a iiath lea<ling to the Livubu, 
found us water, near whicli we encamped for the night upon a 
ridge within four miles of the Limpopo, and then departed a ith 
a large pumpkin in payment of Ids services, apparently dumb- 
foundered at bis good fortune. 

The Livubu — a clear, brawling river, with deep runs like a 
Devonshire trout-stream — we forded below a large village 
under a Chief, by name IMakuleka, and regained the Limpopo, 
yevombu narrowly escaping drowning in tin? drift. 

On this day, the ITtli, we met with a p.irty of Umseila’s men. 
who followed our line of march, and attempted to levy black 
mail upon us. The warriors wore ten in number, well armed 
with assegais and Iarg.‘ cowhide-shields, and attired in a pic- 
turesque war-dre.'S of •‘feather-bonnets,” leopard-skin “moo- 
chas,’" uith tip[icts, armlets, ami anklets of gnu’s tails, .and 
accompanied by about fifteen carriers. They ])resented rather 
a formidable appearance, and belong(?d to a war-party sent by 
Umseila in pursuit of a frail wife who had eloped from the Busi 
with a petty Chief. Crossing the 'Usabia and Limpopo, they 
surprised and killed the seducer in the Zoutpansbergen, and 
were now returning very flushed with success, taking the unfor- 
tunate uoman back a ith them to suffer the particularly re- 
volting form of death with which the A'atuas, Hlavitis (and 
northern tribes of Zulu extraction) punish lemale infidelity in 
the higher circles of societv. 

They obliged us to halt at sundown near their temporary 
kraal on the river, and for some moments the position was 
diflicult. The chief man of the party shook his assegai at 
Mbata, and I cocked my gnn. which was lying across my knees, 
but, lortuuately, no blow was struck on cither side ; and as soon 
as our fire was lit, and the oxen unpacked, they left us, pro- 
mising with loud ]ieals of laughter to jiav us an early visit in 
the mornnig, and overhaul our goods, when they would judge 
for themselves the proper amount of •‘toosa” which thev would 
accept. They then withdrew to their huts, the fires of which 
were distinctly visible from our bivouac. When the moon 
rose I awoke the men. and we loaded the oxen in the shadow of 
some large trees hard by, then, after piling up the fire afresh, 
moved off as noiselessly as possible. After stumbling through 
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high reeds, thorn-bushes, and long, wet grass up to our shoulders, 
we struck a footpath, and, steering by the stars, at daybreak 
found ourselves at the gates of a large kraal, nhere we had 
some difficulty in persuading the 3Ialoios that we were friends, 
all the women and children, and some of the men, having 
deserted the village at the noise of our approach. 

Here we were well treated, and procured a guide — for the first 
time since leaving the iShasha — who took us on to the Limpo])o, 
where we halted in the evening (ISth) below the embouchure 
of the Kuanetzi, far bovond the reach of our friends — the war 
party. It was unfortunate to have tallen in vith them at all, 
and every allowance may be made for the cendmd of Zulu 
tribes under similar circumstances, so that I write down the 
interruption merely as an unlucky accident with a good 
termination. 

Many kraals are met with, and a fertile country, bounded by 
a distaiit range of sandstone-hills, extonds between the Invubu 
and down the LimpOjio to some distance beyond the Htianetzi, 
peopled by Maloios (an otfolioot of the extensive Amatonga 
family), paying tribute — nominally, I suspect — to Emseila. 
The men wear the Zulu “immcha,” «’>r strips of Icatluu’ or skins 
of wild animals suspended from a waist-band, and trailing down 
to the level of the kius'S, a few of the patriarchs being dis- 
figured with a frightful row of knobs tattooed upcin the I'oivhead 
and face; but this custom is apparently falling inti) disuse. 
Necklaces and braci lets made from the bristles of the elephant’s 
tail are common, and car-rings are worn by both sexes, together 
with bra.ss ornaments and beads. .Some of the men had their 
wool divided and plaited down like the mane of a race-horse. 
They are very black, but their features are not unpleasing; 
and the men — well-proportioned, lithe, and active- — are alto- 
gether a su[)crii)r race to the iMakalaka, or the inhabitants of 
the “mixed villages,” higher up the Limpopo (here called the 
Bembe). Slany of the women are profusely tattooed upon 
the forehead, cheeks, and breasts, and wear decent petticoats 
down to the knees, the children to the age of nine or ten run- 
ning about in a total state of nudity. The girls of a marriage- 
able age adopt from the Matabcle the narrow Iringe worn round 
the loins, occasionally replaced by a strip of blue or white 
cottonade. 

The kraals are neat, clean, well built, and shaded by trees, in 
marked contrast to the custom of the Zulu tribes, who cut 
down every tree near their villages with scrupulous care. 
The hemp-plant is largely cultivated, and the men are pas- 
sionately addicted to “dakha,” both sexes and all ages in- 
dulging inordinately in snuff and beer, and the consumption 
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of these three luxuries occupies the greater part of their idle 
time. 

Hunting is left mainly to the iuluihitants of the left bank, 
gultivatiuu and trade appearing more to the taste of the people 
oil the Livuhu. The men are the piossessors of hut few guns, 
and are more often to he seen armed uith the pick than with 
the aS'Cgai or hows and arrow';. 

On the whole thev are a well-di-ipo'ed and liospitahle colony, 
with a lively seii'O of their own interests, receiving the stranger 
W'ell, hut never easting their bread upon tlie waters,” without 
tlie certainty of being repaid with a gootl rate of interest, and 
at the sliortest possible date.'' 


lY. 

From the Affluence of the Kuamtzi, doivn the Limpopo, to 
the Lipaluh lliver.^ — Occupied us ten days— from the 19th 
to 2;itli August. The land on the right bank (which was the 
one followed) is composed of rich, fertile soil, and is sufficiently 
raised above the level of the river to guard against fever and 
sudden inundations. lYdd cotton is very abundant, and of 
singularly good quality, with a fair staple, growing frequently 
in hushes 8 or 10 feet in height, and infinitely superior to the 
wild cotton of Zululand, or that found on the Ujiper Ijimpopo, 
On the 19th we passed a few small kraals, and followed the 
river on a s.s.L. course, running in a broad stream of open 
water, with a dia-p channel following the bank. Its rocky 
character had entirely disappeared, and from the Livuhu the 
Benibe presented a more promising apjiearance. 

The 20th, our path led through a forest country, where we 
passed several deserted villages, the inhabitants having moved 
across the river by order of I'mseila ; and a very loftv range, 
which the day before we had observed in the distance, now 
rail parallel to the opposite bunk. On the 21A and 22nd, the 

Many {)eo[ik‘ were seen marked with the small-pox. I fancy that, some 
years asro, when this disease travelled into the Matabele country, it must have 
passed by this line. In the Matabele, it was checked by an Imiuna, Kish, who 
burnt a \illase tainted with the disease, not a soul escaping from the conflagra- 
tion. Cholera, 1 do not think, has adianced south of the Zambesi; but the 
iSIakuas have snfl'ered very severely from it to the east and north-east of Mozam- 
bique. On the Zambesi, the stnall-pox has made frightful ravages. Ele- 
phantiasis, diseases of the chest, and intermittent fevers are most commonlv 
not iced amongst the Makalaka and down the Limpopo. The Amitonga suffel- 
from the venereal disease, but exauthemathous diseases do not appear to have 
passed through the regions lying on the Lipalule, Lower Limpopo, and the 
Uncomogazi. Machen’s town. Bamangwato, is contaminated with S'philis, and 
it is to be feared from there the scourge will pass through the Makalaka, Mata- 
bele. and Mashona. ’ 

•1' The name of Oori is discontinued here, and the Limpopo receives the appel- 
lation of “• Bembe” or “Bempe.” 
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left bank continued to be hemmed in by n succession of escarped 
mountains, our road lying over low hills, and broad undulating 
flats of forest land, the river still running in a deep, open 
channel. 

One insimufieant kraal of “ knohnuizen ” was passed on 
the 22nd, and on the 23rd and 24tb, low. undulating hills, and a 
thick bush of prickly pear, cactus, and aloes, made the travelling 
very severe for the oxen. On the 2.jth, tlirough the careles- 
ness of mv men, I lost an ox, which they allowed to stray into 
a nullah, where, finding the beast inextricably bogged, I was 
obliged to have him shot, and throw away part of his load — 
another serious loss of necessaries. The same night we slept 
outside the gates of a large kraal, and on the 2tjth and 2(tb, 
passed through fine forest land with an abundance ot game. 
On the 2Sth, we took a path leading inland, and i'ollow- 
ing the course of the Limpopo, at midday found ourselves 
brought up by a forest and a long line of marshes extending 
down to the river. Fortunately, we discovered two men hunting 
in the woods, who guided us over the morass to a large village 
on a low sandstone ridge, from which we descended into open, 
rich grass land, covered with large trees, through which the 
river wound majestically in an uninterrupted course far away 
into the distance — a splendid landscajw, fresh, green, and painted 
with the most vivid tints. 

On the 29th, through a continuation of this park -like country, 
we marched into a rich district, stretching away to the banks 
of the Lipalule, thickly peopled by Amatonga, under the govern- 
ment of Hladumelan — a powerful Induna of Umscila’s (the 
successor of 3Ianicns.se) — who commands the Limpopo from the 
affluence of the Lipalule, and collects the tribute paid by 
the kraals between the two great rivers — the Limpopo and the 
Uncomogazi (King George’s Eiver). The land is highly cul- 
tivated, .sesame, maize, holcus, sweet potatoes, tobacco, mamoc, 
the castor-oil |)lant, the hemp plant, and ground-nuts being 
raised in great rpiantities. 

The Limpopo — from the Kuanetzi to the Lipalule, so far 
as I was able to judge — will afford, even at the driest seasons 
of the year, a navigable channel ; and it would be quite prac- 
ticable to Use the river as a way of water communication, 
cargoes being towed in flats by steamers with a light draught 
of water. I followed the banks, and even the bed ot the river 
for almost the entire distance, and did not observe any obstacles, 
neither did I find the main channel interrupted by shallows, 
although, as in many rivers, it veers occasionally from baidr to 


* S.e ^bot-aot-j, [sage 
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bank, following the bends and headlands which divert the main 
body of water in a new direction. 

During and after tlie rains, traffic could certainly be carried 
on with ease ; and I am not inclined to think the country 
unhealthy. In only one place upon the whole journey were 
marsh lands discovered, the river running invariably in a 
sandy bed between high banks, where the level of the waters 
in flood time could easily be traced, and the adjacent lauds Dire 
no signs of being suljject to inundation. We had, on several 
occasions, to lengthen our day’s march, in order to And an easy 
descent to the water’s edge. The right bank also jireseuts great 
facilities for the construction of a road, and the district being 
rich and alluvial — wild cotton grows luxuriantly, large timber 
borders the river, and the crops adjoining the kraals yield abun- 
dantly — it would, if colonised by Euro[)eans, rapidly become a 
fertile and important centre, monopolising a considerable tracD 
with the interior, — perhaps the ivory trafiic with Umseila, and 
connecting with the Transvaal by two routes — the one via tlie 
Livubu and Zoutpausberg, the other rid the Lipalule. 

The dreaded “'tsetse” uas seen on the lUth and 20t]i of 
AugifSt, but in small numbers; and although my oxen were 
bitten, none of them cxperienceil any bad effects. The two 
that arrived in Lorenco Tlarcpu's I sold for a good price ; none 
the worse either from the ‘'fly” or for their journey. I am 
inclined to think that only two small belts of “ tsetse ” exist 
on the Limpopo, in localities which I have marked on my route- 
map ; and I also believe, as I have stated already, that the 
danger of the bite has been exaggerated. The natives do not 
believe it to be universally fatal, itnless the animal Intten is in 
low condition, and exposed snddenlij to heavy rains ; and they 
laugh at the usual superstition that any ox hitteii will eventually 
die as soon as he is exposed to wet weather. The beast must 
be predisposed from overwork and exposure to the reception of 
the poison ; and a strong, healthy, good-constitutioued animal 
runs but little or no danger. Indeed, after careful inquiry and 
nctaal experience, I must state my opinion that I am a dis- 
believer in the traditions of the “tsetse" — an ojtinion shared 
in by my men, who. on leaving the Tati, held, together with 
myself, the most exaggerated belief in the dausers of the 
“fly.” 

Game of every description abounds — buft’alo, elephant, rhino- 
ceros (black and white variety), eland, koodoo, herds of im- 
palah, gnu, and zebras, great numbers of waterbuck, giraffe, 
inyala, the wild boar (Phacochmrus LEthiopicus), the striped 
hypona {llyivnn crocata), the cynhya'iia. the wildehond, two 
varieties of the leo^tard (one identical with the Indian “'cheetah,'’ 
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or hunting leopard, Felis jiibata, the other Fclis leopard us), 
the Felis cafra, Felis caracal ["i), AmX other small representa- 
tives of the cat family, numerous lions — in fact, immihers of 
nearly all the varied launa of South-east Africa inhabit the 
river districts. 

The puff-adder ( Vipera infata). a tree serpent, resembling 
the Indian “dhamin,”* a species of cobra, and the ^lythoii 
were the only snakes observed, mille]iedes being seen almost 
daily. Legions of frogs croak in nightly concert, and are 
particularly noisy on the bright moonlight nights. I.ocusts 
are eagerly collected by the natives, and -when dried in the 
sun form a favourite article of food, which, vhen one’.s first 
antipathy to such fare is o^cia'ome, are by no means un- 
palatable.t 

Large dragon-flies, and brilliant sjiecimens of lepidoptera 
are seen in the \ieinity of the water, wluLt mosquitoes, midges, 
and other diptera and parasita — the curses of African travel — 
were nightly and uiiveh-onie vLitors, increasing in annoying 
power a.s we approached tin; coast, and as the hot weather 
began to set in. 

Cormorants and tish-eagles poach the river ; the white- 
necked raven, hornbills, green p-geons, parrokects, the hot)poe, 
night hawks, vultures, waders, Egvptian geese, and numerous 
waterfowl, several of the kingfisher family, the blue and the 
white heron, the stork, the francolin. the bush-pheasant, the 
grey and red partridge, quail, and an infinite variety of small 
birds, with gorgeous and striking Tilnmagc' were daily to he 
met w ith. 

A small grey monkey, and a little brown fello^y with a vener- 
able face, haunt the large trees on the river banks, and baboons 
inhabit most of the abrupt and e.scarped bluffs. Crocodiles are 
legion ; but they fortunately have “the r.ptilc virtue of pru- 
dence” v('ry strongly developed, and, as fish and game abound, 
are not nearly so dangerous as native report represents them. 
Hippopotami are “ under the shady trees, in the covert of the 
reeds and lens,” but are not found in as large numbers as on 
the rivers farther north. 

The baobab ^ is constantly met with in two distinct varieties, 
and, from the enormous bulk which some of the trees have 
attained, must date back for many ccnturie.s. Only one was 
seen which had fallen from old age and decay — a very giant 
of the forest. Euphorbim, four A arieties of fig-tree, one of which 
reaches a large size, the graceful tamarind-tree, acacias, mimosas, 

* Dendrophis ? 

t For two dajs in August we lived on these dried locusts — /ante de mieux. 

X Mowana — Adaiibonui diijilata. 
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mopani, the znikerbosch,"'^ the dwarf date-palm, yellow wood, 
a s[:ecies of (oddy palm, stink-wood, iron-wood, t the flat-erown, 
tlie ■' kanieehlourn,’' the " liaakdourn, ’ a vatiety of Ficua elas- 
tica, and the aimoyiup: ” waeht-een-Lictje ” thorn, together 
with various nild fruit trees, some of ■which were entirely new 
to me, are the most prominent coinpoiieuts of the woodlands. 

The pale-lihie lotus is not nnconnnon. and reeds and bul- 
rushes border th(' t\ater's edg-e in manv jilaci-s. The banks are 
frinaed with waving, featherv-topped gra-s. o easirinallv mixed 
with the tall tambootii' and dried-np ‘'straw.” whilst the 
prickly pear, aloes, cacti, and various thorn buslies compose 
the dense under-thicket. Hanging liancs. formidable hook 
thorns, and labyrintliine monkey-rojie choke up the beast- 
paths,” and oftmi caused ns delay by overturning the oxen’s 
loads. A magniticent vellow creeper, convolvuli, and various 
parasitical plants either entwine the gnarb-d trunks of the 
larger trees, or ar(* to be seen fix('d between the branches; 
and the ilora, which, even at the driest season of the year (wlmn 
I passed) is varied and brilliant, must, in spring time and 
after the tirst refreshing rains.be singularly attractive ami rich 
in colouring. 

The gmreral aspiu-t of the country on the right bank pre.sents 
an umlulatinu Hat, sloping down from the distant ranges 
towards the L mpopo, occasionally intorrupt'al or bounded by 
low hills, intcTsectc'd only by two insiguiticaiit .streams (hardly 
worthy of notice) between the Auanetzi and Lipalule. and pre- 
senting a var_\ iiig prospect of forest land ami rich soil, thinly 
populated, and tlie habitat of large herds of game ami wild 
beasts. 

A coarse conglonierate, intermixed with a greyish sandstone, 
appears prineij ally to enter into the com])ositiou of the rising 
ground nearest the river, the rounded contours of the general 
landscape being in marked contrast to the wild, bold .scenery of 
the Upper Limjiopo. 

The district is well drained by deep nullahs ami waterways 
(only one slip of marsh land being passed), and it ajrpears dry 
and healthy, there being none of those great beds of decaviug 
vegetable riepo-it wliich skirt the banks of the river nearer its 
.source ; fur instance, at the TIai'iqua, jS’otwani, &c. 

Y. 

From the Lipalule to the Fncoiiior/azi Fiiver and the Tovn of 
Lo renco Maripuffi Delagoa Rap . — On the 2r)th our midday halt was 
made close to " the meeting of the waters" of the Lipalule and 


A species of piotacea. 


f The “ pau-ferro of the Portuguese. 
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Limpopo — a point alrca lv named bv iMr.St. Vincent Erskine, wlio 
from here traced the Limpopo to the sea. I had now more than 
connected mv journey with his : and as single-handed and without 
a boat I could make no jiractical survey of the lower -waters and 
the bar, I determined to strike across the Lipalule, cross the L'nco- 
mogazi, and gain Uelagoa Bay; reserving the mouth of the 
Limpopo until I could visit it from the sea, and jirove whether 
the bar would jjermit light draught of •v\ater vessels to enter 
the river.* 

The left bank of the LipaluL-, where the long grass uhich 
hides numerous pit-falls for liippopotami makes the path ex- 
tremely unsafe, was fulloucd to tlie kraal and ferry of lligun- 
gunyan, about eleven miles from the junction of the two rivers; 
and on the following morning my men crossed in a hide boat, 
the oxen swimming across. 'J'he water was beautifully clear, 
and running swiftly on a sandy bottom, the ford being breast 
deep, and the river about S.'tO yards in breailth. On the opposite 
bank we struck through a dense bu-h countrv, in order to reach 
the path leading from Madumclan’s, on the' Idmpopo, down to 
the Uncomogazi. With the exception of two hours’ halt, we 
marched until sundown and halted by a small pool, where 
elephants and a large herd of buffaloes came down to drink. The 
next day, the .Hist, still travelling through the same monotonous 
jungle, meeting giraffe, gnu, paUah, and zebras on our way; we 
were without water until H p.m., alien we found the path and an 
Amatonga kraal under Bitohi, who regaled my party with beer 
and dakha, and presented me with a calabash full of fresh eggs, 
pressing us very much to pass th.e night in his village. We 
pushed on, however, and slept near Cnnvana’s ; and on the 
tollowing morning our two guides (from Iligungunyan’s) left us. 
That day, .September 1st, we travelled over undulating flats, and 
skirted the left bank of a river, the ’BTwetzi, running towards 
s.s.E., halting on it after dark; beyond, a large group of 
kraals under Qiialikoto, a thicklv-jwpufated, fertile, and flourish- 
ing colony. The 2nd September, cro...sing the same river three 
times (early in the morning, about three in the afternoon, and 
alter sundown), w'e slept on its right bank, near the kraals of 
LTingwenia. Lame very plentiful, and the lions roaring round 
our camp all night. 


* Since writing the above, I have received trustworthy information with 
regard to the bar and entrance of the river. It has been used frequently as a 
pltice of reiugo for slavers, wlio used to run up for a considerable distance, in 
order to avoid the British cruisers, and is described as an easily accessible river. 
See Appendix B with regard to this. Francisco Maria Bordalo, in his officially 
recognised work on the Portuguese possessions on the east coast, describes the 
river “as navigable for the small craft of the people of the country” — “enave- 
gado em almadias pelos naturaes do paiz.” 
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The 3rfl, Saturday, we reached Magud’s, one of the principal 
chiefs of the Ainatonga ; a number of villages near a lake com- 
municating with the Uncomogazi, the dark line of large trees 
skirting the river being about two miles distant from our camp. 
Magud, we learnt, had been summoned to the Busi Biver hv 
Umseila, who was presiding over a council of his feudatories ; 
but in his absen(;e the acting chief of the kraal greeted our 
arrival with empressement. 

As we approached the lake — a line, open sheet of water more 
than a mile long — I observed a number of hippopotami in it ; 
and, on offering to shoot one for my host, was laughed at, and 
told that only one white man had ever killed any of •• diagud’s 
cattle,” but that I might try my luck if I liked. Leaving the 
chiefs to talk with Albata, and my dinner cooking. 1 walked 
down to the lake to bathe, and took my gun in my liand. I 
was fortunate enough to find a large bull hippopotamus, w itli his 
head and shoulders out of tin.' water, yawning and clasldng his 
jaws together ; and put a ten to the pound bullet with six drams of 
fine powder right through his neck. In his dying struggles he 
crossed the lake into shallow water, pursued by four or rive of 
his companions, who hunted him about and attacked him fiercely: 
the water all around them being white with foam — one of the 
most t'xcitiiig scenes possible. When he was fairly dead they 
left him; anil the Amatonga were in a perl'ect delirium of joy 
when they saw his huge, barrel-shaped carcase lying on the 
shoal ; and when I presided him to the chief, and disclaimed 
all my rights to the moat, ]»re«ents of eggs, fowls, maize, and 
sweet potatoes were showereil upon me for the rest of the 
evening, and my populaiity was firmly established. 

Early the next morning, the 4th t'epteraber. notwithstanding 
the crocodiles, a line of Amatonga, assegais in hand, entered 
the water and towed the hippopotamus into a small creek, 
where the division of the spoil took place. The screaming, 
fighting, and general confusion over it was deafening ; and at 
last a man was dangerously s{:eared through his face and neck, 
and carried away seriously wounded — a trilling incident which 
almost passed without being noticed. 

In the afternoon I succeeded in marching, although I was 
begged hard to remain and shout another of 'Olagud’s cattle 
but I was anxious to cross the Uncomogazi, in order to make 
an early start the next morning. Magud farms the ferry to a 
small chief on the river, and he drove a terribly hard bargain 
with me. I gave him tlie last piece of cloth, the last knife, and 
the last string of beads I possessed, and then was obliged to add 
ten bullets and half of my last canister of powder, and my own 
pocket handkerchief, before he would embark us. The ‘•zeekoo” 
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meat, of which he carried an immense piece, had evidently not 
inspired him with either gratitude or forbearance. He had got 
“ a good thing ” and was determined to make the best of it. 

The boat in which wo were fcrricfl across was hollowed out of 
the trunk of an immense tree, and caried my baggage and eight 
men with ease in addition to the two Amatonga, who managed 
the navigation with considerable skill and great knowledge of 
the banks, currents, and back-tow. 

From the ferry to the .‘-ea the natives call it three days’ 
journey ; and here this magnificent river is running in a navigable 
channel of deep water for almost its entire breadth of 600 yards. 
Yet, although it falls into Helagoa Hav, almost within sight of 
Lorenco i\lar(]^ues, the Portuguese absolutelv turn it to no 
account; and. until (piite recently, had not the lea^t idea of 
the direction it took, of its importance, or whether it was con- 
nected with the Limpopo or not ; contenting tliemselves with 
using a few .small bout.s, in order to g(» up as far as the villages 
of Maragouin and 3Iagud." 

The river is known bv the various name- of tlie Fncomogazi, 
Comatie, Lnconianzi, Lhieomogatii', King George’s Kiver, Uhl- 
wandhle, and the Hanissa ({iroperlv IManica): and the curious 
manner in which it has Ijeen confused with the Limjiopo, and 
the Limpopo with one of its afiluents — the 3Iariqua — is proved 
by a quotation made by iMr. Cooley (he quotes from Burchell, I 
think), in which the following statement is made : — “ Numerous 
rivers flow rapidly towards the east and north-cast, through the 
country of the Mariitsi, who are separated from tlie IMaquaina, in 
the latter direction, by a great river, called Makatta. This is 
the river called JIariqua bv the colonial traders, and which there 
is reason to suspect is identical with the Manuecs, or King 
George’s Paver, of Delagoa Bay.’’ 

It tell to the perseverance and good fortune of Mr. St. ^ incent 
Emkiue to carry down the Limpo]io from the affluence of the 
Lipalule to the sea, and prove it to be the river laid down on 
Captain Owen’s chart as the Inhampura; and I believe my friends, 
Carl Mauch and Erskine, divide between them the honour of 
tracing the upper waters of the Uncomogazi. The river called 
by the natives the ’Nwetzi, which I followed on the 1st September 
down the left bank, and cros-ed three times on the 2ud Septem- 
ber, finally halting on the right bank, bevond the kraals of 
Umgwenia, I have no doubt is an affluent of the Lagoa Kiver; 
for the natives assured me that it did not join either the Lira- 

♦ Orders have recently been issued by the Government, directing the steamer 
QuiUimaine to survey the mouths of the Inhampura and Maui9a; but she is 
at present conveying the Governor-General on a tour of inspection down the 
coast. 
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popo or the Uncomogazi, but was the affluent of a distinct river 
which fell into the sea about midway between the other two. 

Turning our backs on the large trees bordering this tine river, 
our path led through a thickly-wooded grass countrv,’* where 
lions gave us some trouble during the night ; and on the 5th 
we crossed the Itobe, a swampy strc.-im, and saw in tlie distance 
the smoke of Quasilinda’s, a considerable group of scattered 
villages, which are the usual .stage from 3Iagud’s ferrv. How- 
ever, I was getting impatient, and we slept that night at the 
Quanyambe, ten miles farther on our road ; awaking in the 
morning dripping with the moisture of the heavy mist hanging 
over the swanqis. 

AVe had to make a detour of about four miles, in order to turn 
the pool of brackish water, surrounded by tall bulrushes, from 
which the (hianyambe marshes rise ami stretch towards the 
south. In the basin of this pool, and on the margin of the 
marsh, are considerable incrustations of salt, which the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent villages told us uere renewed every dry 
season. They collect and roughly purify the salt, which they 
send up the t'ncomoguzi, and barter for tobacco, dakha, millet, 
and fowls. The marshes extend to the Uncoinogazi : and the 
natives we sa\v were badly-clotlied, unfortunate-looking indi- 
viduals, whose physical and mental cpialities have evidently 
ileteriorated from the debilitating efieets of fetid and muddy 
water, and a life-long residence in the malarious exhalations of 
a low', pestiferous, and swampy valley. 

After leaving this valley, the same day (tith September) 
brought us to (Juompiondyau's, uptm a clear, bright river, 
running in a winding stream, embowered and overshaded with 
tropical foliage — jjalms, bananas, and largo ferns ; but infested 
with legions of mosquitoes. This we crossed in the evening ; 
and from our halting-place — Nondwan’s villages — on the follow- 
ing day, made a long journey down to, and descending the right 
bank of, the Uncoinogazi (past the kraal of Maragouiu), arriving- 
early the next morning in pouring rain at the gates of Lorenco 
Marques, where the sentry appeared to have some scruples in 
admitting a party t headed by a white man dressed in an old 
leathern kilt and gaiters, considerably traveUstained, and 

* Calabash trees line all the paths in this part of the country. 

t Near Qualikoto’s kraals, we fell in with six men travelling down to Natal 
from Zontpausberg district, in order to obtain work, and under the guidance of 
one of their tribe (Baromapulana), who had already worked for three years in 
the colony. I fed them, and brought them with me as far as Lorengo Marques, 
where I got them permission to go through the adjoining district. Had 1 found a 
vessel in the port going down to Durban, I should have sent them by it. They 
told me none of their people would work for the Boers, but that thev would all 
work for the English. Why ? 
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rather excusably over-excited at his safe arrival at the sea- 
board. 

The main part of the country travelled over from the Lipalule 
presents an arenaceous aspect, and consists of a succession of 
easy undulations and rounded sandstone hills, travelled towards 
the line of the Limbombo Mountains by protrusions of trap. A 
succession of low valleys, in which a few fossil shells were ibund 
with sandy and calcareous shales, would suggest a period when 
these valleys formed part of the ocean bed, and the sea ^wssibly 
rolled up to the foot of the Limbombo. On the rivers, a soil 
rich in vegetable matter, and capable of constant irrigation, 
richly repays the agricultural labours of the Amatonga, who 
raise large crops of millet (the “ stall’ of life ” of iSouth-east 
Africa), rice, maize, manioc, the cane called ’mphie, sweet po- 
tatoes, sesame, ground nuts, pumpkins, castor-oil plant, tobacco, 
and Indian hemp, as well as onions, cabbages, bananas, oranges, 
and limes. Sugar-cane, cotton, and indigo have at various 
times been planted on King George’s Eiver, and have succeeded 
well, but apathy, want of management, and incessant intrigues 
have led to the utter neglect of even the plantations established 
near the village of Maragouin — one day’s journey from Delagoa 
Bay, 

The ridges running parallel to King George’s Eiver and ex- 
tending to the heights commanding Lorenco Marques are bounded 
by dead flats, and between the vast sea of reeds fringing the 
river’s banks and these bluffs lies a strip of peculiarly rich soil, 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton, and which at 
present yields to the natives extraordinary returns in holcus 
and maize. 

The principal trade at Lorenco Marques is in the hands of the 
Irench house of 31. Favre of Marseilles (31. Edgis, nine of the 
same city, is also establishing a branch-house), and of the 
Banyans from Diu. Things have changed mightily since in 
1823 the Leven and Barracouta saw a caravan of lUOU tradei's 
with 3(J0 or 400 tusks and many cattle ” arrive at the factory. 
Elephants are scarcer now and have moved up towards the 
’Usabia and Busi, and the main trade consists in the jmrchase 
of ground nuts and gingelly seed, orchilla weed, bees wax, and 
a little ivory, against which are bartered powder, guns, striped 
white and blue cottonades of Swuss manufacture, beads and brass 
wire. The caoutchouc tree (Ficus elastica) * was frequently met 
with on the Limpopo, but this product invariably finds its way 


* The “ bolacha” of the Portuguese. Three distinct varieties exist, — one a 
parasiticdl plant resembling a wild vine, the other two being small trees. I 
tbr’.varded some of the seed from Inhambane to Natal in November last. 
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to tlie port of luhambanej and I do not think much of it reaches 
Lorenco Marques. 

The gingelly seed— (S'esaminn orieahde, the “siriteh”ot the 
Aral) traders of JEozamhique — hears a pale white ilower (one 
variety a purplish-blue Ilower), and is too well known in India 
and Egypt to require any desfri[)tion. 

The ground-nut {Arachis lujpocarpogea') is found from the 
Shashani Eiver to the coast. It is a plant of the pea family 
with a heart-shaped leaf, hearing a yellow flower, and intro- 
ducing the pod which succeeds the ilower into the earth, in 
order to ripen the seed — hence the name of ground- nut. It 
is exported in bulk to France, and there the oil extracted 
from it is extensively used I’or ina -hiuery and the fabrication 
of soap, the gingelly seed being more in request for the manu- 
facture of salad oil. 

The bark of the mimosa is largely used by the natives of the 
interior and the Eoers as a dye, but I do not think has yet 
become an article of export; it produces tlie colour known in 
India as “ khakee-rung.” Anotiicr untried article of commerce 
might bo found in the black mangrove, which I believe can be 
turned to valuable account for tanning purposes. “ Copra,” the 
dried, interior rind of tlic fruit of the coco-nut palm, is also 
bought in great quantities at the other French factories at 
Inhambane, Quillimane, Mosainbique, Ac., although there is 
very little of it in the vicinity of Lorenco Marques. 

The town is built on a wlialebacked s.indilat, nearly sur- 
rounded by water at low tide, and entirtdy commanded by the 
neighbouring heights from which the natives from time to time 
have threatened the Portuguese with comparative impunity.* 
It is surrounded by a wall, and defended by three bastions 
fronting the land, and a bastion at each extreme angle, from 
which stockades and piles run down into the sea, beyond low- 
water mark, as additional securities against attack. Each bastion 
mounts a gun on a traversing platform, and the w orks have been 
lately repaired, but the same old useless honeycombed cannon 
(16 in number) remain, and the feeble garrison, consisting of 
about 120 soldiers (principally negro troops, with a few Euro- 
peans), serves as a temptation to hostilities on the part of the 


* The present Governor, Major J. S. Simas, is a man of great energy and 
capacity, and has done an infinity of good during his government, — improving 
the town, fortifications, and approaches ; and also convincing the natives that 
they have, in him, to deal with a good soldier, who can act with both firmness 
and determination. A very handsome sword of honour was presented to him by 
the town for his able repulse of the last attack made by the neighbouring tribes. 
The hospitality shown by Major Simas to all travellers and strangers arriving at 
Lorenzo Marques is proverbial on the coast. 
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suiTounding tribes, wbo occuj)ied the heights and besieged the 
town not many months before my visit.* 

In 1833, Lorenco Marques was captured by the Yatnas,t and 
the Governor taken prisoner and killed on Shetina Island in 
Eelagoa Bay, opposite to the embouchure of the Umcornogazi. 
Subsequently retaken, hostilities again broke out in 1S41, and 
in 1843 the Portuguese, taking the part of Maniensse against 
the chief of Magaya, experienced a serious reverse. In 1845 
peace was made, but a few years afterwards internal seditions 
again threw this unfortunate establishment into a state of disor- 
der, which unhappily would appear, with occasional intervals, to 
be prolonged up to the present day. + 

A half-ruined fort, a place d’armes,” around wliicli the best 
houses and the custom house are built, and three parallel streets, 
connected by narrow lanes, compose, togetlier with a few' de- 
tached buildings, most ot them in a state of decay, the tow'n of 
Lorengo Marques. Banyans, half castes from India, a few Euro- 
peans, Jlulattos, the mixecl soldiery, and a large number of 
slaves constitute the population of this port.§ situated in a mag- 
nificent bay watered by five riv<TS, two of whidi, the Umcomo- 
gazi and the Maputa, are certainly available as means of 
communication witli the interior, a tact whicli apparently has 
tailed to strike the Portuguese, who know' but little of the 
surrounding country. || 


This was the attack so successt'iilly repulsed by Major Simas, previously 
alluded to. 

t Name given by the Portuguese of Delagoa Bay to tribes of Zulu origin. 

^ ^ quote my authority for these statements. Francisco Maria 

Bordalo, in his officially recognised work entitled ‘ Ensaio sobre a Estatistica de 
Mozambique e suas Dependencias na Costa Oriental da Africa ao Sul do Eqnador/ 
wnte-S as follows respecting Lorenzo Marques : “Em 1S45 ultimou-se de todo 
a guerra ; mas poucos annos depois vieram as sedizoes internas coutinuar a 
desordem do malfado estabelecimento, desordem que, con intermitteneias, se tern 
prolongado infelizmente ate boje.” The author al.so condemns the position of the 
town and fortress : “ coilocado como esta o presidio em uma lingueta de areia, 
oanhada pelo rio do Espirito Santo, pode sotFrer de um momento para outro o 
ataque de cafres desleaes, que o circam por todos os lados, e que mais de uma vez 
teem mostrado aos nossos a sua decisao e ferocidade.” 

§ The population of Lorenzo Marques in 1858 consisted of 73 Europeans, 
I ^American, 12 Asiatics (Christians), 39 Banyans, Moors, &c., 368 natives, 
women (natives), and 384 slaves of both sexes: total, 888 souls. At the 
present day, the European population is greatly reduced, and the slave population 
increased in numbers. I do not believe there are 2d Europeans now living in 
the town. 

It I am not inclined to place any reliance on the construction of the projected 
road, b} which it is proposed to connect Lorenzo Marques and the Transvaal. 
;Major Siinas showed me the line which is to be adopted, upon an excellent map 
made by Carl Mauch (who was in Delagoa Bay a short time before my arrival). 
But the Portuguese will certainly never construct any such road themselves ; 
they have neither engineers, men, nor money, nor have they much influence with 
the tribes through whose lands it will be necessary to pass. I do not think it 
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To the incessant intrigue and the evil passions aroused by the 
ancient slave trade, to the incapacity, apathy and want of vita- 
lity of preceding governments, and to a general dearth of money, 
must be ascribed the condition of the Portuguese possessions on 
the East coast of Africa. Powerless in the interior, the Zambesi 
is daily slipping awav from their hands, and a general feeling of 
uneasiness is evervwhere observed. There is an entire want 
of confidence in the Qiiillimane district, and for the moment 
progress on the line.st river of East Africa is a myth, and the 
interests of civilization are on the wane ! 

The entire district from the Lipalule to Delagoa Bay is 
inhabited by Amatonga,^ and by the men of IMadumelan aTid 
Umseilaf — the latter the paramount ruler of the entire country 
from the Uncomogazi to the Busi, and the chief of the govern- 
ment, often styled in maps as ‘•ilanicnsse ’’ or “ l^ehosehongaan.’ 
The customs of the Amatonga (who pay tribute to Umseila 
through his powerful vassal, iladunndan) frecpicntly bear a 
strong affinity to those of the dominant races, the Amazulu, the 
Amaswazi, Yatuas, and Slavitis of Um.seila. The men wear the 
head rings jieculiar to the Zulu tribes, and the government of 
each kraal is directed by its respective chief, responsible otdy 
to Umseila. In agriculture they excel, but in courage, hunting, 
and in war, are far behind their conrpierors ; yet their delight 
is in the war-dance, and they affect the great warrior with 


probable tliat the Transvaal Government 'will carry out the idoa single-haTuled : 
and the probability is that the scheme 'will rest in nuUbus, urAess a company 
should be formed which would undertake the task. 

The Amatonga extend from Ziiluland proper to the Busi (and Zambesi 
(Tonga ill the singular ; Amatonga, Batonga, Hutonga, varied forms in the 
plural.) The subdivisions of the great family of Amatonga resemble each other, 
in the main, in maimers and customs, — the dialects undergoing occasional varia- 
tion. From the Uncomogazi to the Busi. it is a coinpiered race, paying tribute 
either to Madumelan, Umseila, or the Portuguese. The tribes of Zulu origin are 
the real rulers of the interior, — the Vatuas, Maviti, Mapiziti, and Makua, as they 
are variously styled by the Portuguese, — but a gradual assimilation of races 
taking place, the Zulus choosing their 'wives and concubines freely from the 
original possessors of the soil. 

t Manicusse (or Manicu^a) is dead. Maowebre, his son, is in Swaziland. Meo- 
pango, Chiono, and Mudan, three other sons, are dead. Umseila, Cullo, ami 
Pirane, by the same mother, divide the ancient government of Manicusse between 
them, — Umseila being the head of the family (he is, however, jealo is of Cullo. 
and keeps him under his eye), — Pirane ruling the country in the neighbourhood 
of Inhambane, and Madumelan the Limpopo, whilst Lmseila reserves for himself 
the ’Usabia and Busi, and at the same time looks after Cullo’s lands farther to 
the N.w. The Uuich call this the government of Schoschongaan, and the people 
under Madumelan are called by the Portuguese “ Landeens *’ (or rather Laudines). 
Francisco Maria Bordalo, from whose -work I have previously quoted, adds his 
testimony to the power of Manicusse (viz. Umseila;. He is describing the diffi- 
culties of the position of Lorenqo Marques, with Panda and the Amazulu on one 
side ‘‘ao septentriao o Manicusse, chefe dos Vatuas, do norte os Land i ns : o 
dominio d’este ultimo extende-se ate maito longe pelo sertuo dos districtos de 
Inhambane e Sofala*' — a candid statement of the truth. 

D 2 
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tolerable success, arraying themselves in all the paraphernalia 
of ostrich plumes and leopard-skiu “ nmochas,” and carrying 
the shield and the assegai uith almost as bold a swagger as their 
prototypes. Perliaps this difference may be accounted for by 
the fact that the Zulu lives mainly on beef, and that the Tonga 
does not own a single head of cattle. ’3[bata used to point with 
a sneer at their docks of poultry and call them “Araatonga 
oxen!” But in beer-drinking thcv hold a proud pre-eminence, 
the ’utchwalla — the pouibe of the Makiias farther north — they 
both manufacture and consume with the greatest industry, and 
the large conical beer-vats are manv in number in every village, 
and continually resounding with the noi^e of the heavy log 
pestles with which the women bruise the holcus and keep time 
to an unremitting chant of constant repetitions. “ Dakha” they 
inhale through a bamboo of some four or hve feet in length, 
with perforated joints, and to the abuse of this powerful stimu- 
lant, as Well as an oxces.dve indulgence in tobacco and snuff, 
they arc universally addii-ted. Every man carries a snuff-purse, 
and on meeting a stranger, snuff is offered before any questions 
are asked or any salutation is made. In the manufacture of 
baskets and mats they are exceedingly clever, and with a small 
adze work both neatly ami ingeniously in carving hard wood for 
pillows, beer- vats, bowls, &c. "They are good walkers, but incor- 
rigibly lazy, and we invariably walked down our guides on the 
road. Loquacious to a degree', they never speak the truth, and 
the commonest phrase that catches the ear at every turn is 
“ ’Manga ! ” (or Amanga) — equivalent to “ I cannot believe you ! ” 
A statement is made; the replv is ‘•’Manga!” — “You are 
going to march?” ‘’’IMauga!” — “You propose smoking?” 
“ ’Manga ! “ It is hot ?” “ ’Manga ! ” — In fact, ’Manga is the 

shibboleth of the race. 

Both men and women are darker than the Amazulu, less mus- 
cular, and with coarser-cut features. Inferior in the point of 
good looks, they are decidedly below the common level with 
regard to morality. Stealing is not uncommon, and hardly 
regarded as an offence, and promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes is the rule and not the exception, the rigid virtue 
enforced by bodily fear (a regime which succeeds admirably 
among the women of the Zulu tribes) being unpractised amongst 
them. A girl is only liable to punishment should she bear a 
child before becoming the legitimate property of a husband, duly 
purchased with cottonades or ivory ; but no attention whatever 
is paid to her courluct before marriage, and the greatest liberty 
of action is tolerated. At Magud’s we were besieged and annoyed 
by women, w ho came down to our camp after the men had retired 
for the night, and at Eitobi’s the chief himself offered me the 
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choice of several rather good-looking damsels as an inducement 
to remain until the following day in his village ! 

Nearly all the women disfigure themselves hy tattooing a 
double line of warts across the forehead, joined by a curved line 
on either cheek, and occasionally a double or eveu triple row of 
lumps and stars across the upper part of the bosom, or an elabo- 
rate pattern on the abdomen,* and some few men adopt the 
peculiar ornament of “ knob-nuizen.” t The men wear ■' raoo- 
chas ” of deer-skin, leopard-skin, and sometimes strips of blue 
cottonade. Both sexes eagerly purchase blankets to replace the 
leathern skins, which serve them both for bedding and for cloaks. 
The women are decently attired with blue or leatiiern petticoats ; 
girls, up to the age of pubertv, wearing the simple bead-fringe. 
Plaited grass and brass or iron ornaments are worn as bracelets, 
necklets, and anklets ; fragments of wood, elephant's-bristles, ser- 
pent’s skins, pieces of antelope’s horn, and porcupine’s rphlls, being 
the prevailing fashion in amulets. The women file their front teeth 
and indulge in a variety of fashions with regard to the arrange- 
ment of their woolly heads, young girls shaving the skull until 
the ceremony of seclusion and' the change of costume is completed. 

Their creed is that of the Amaznlu, Hlakalaka. and of iSouth- 
Eastern Africa in general. They have a taint belief in one 
supremo power, but have no form of worship or any tangible 
religion, only an uneasy feeling of superstitious dread, a morbid 
fear of evil influences, of being bewitched, of the “ evil eye,” and 
of the shades of the dead. The departed is popularly supposed 
to visit his old dwelling in the form of a serpent ; and to kill a 
snake within a kraal is a crime which w ill certainly entail the 
sudden death of one of the inhabitants. Nothing of importance 
is undertaken, no hunting-party or journey is set on foot, without 
the sorcerer ” of the kraal appointing the favourable moment. 
Crocodiles they have no fear of: a man must have committed 
an unpardonable sin to be bitten by one. ■*’ Wizard- discoverers” 
are implicitly believed in, many people being impaled and 
speared on charges of witchcraft promoted by them. An intense 
susceptibility to impressions renders them blindly suspicious, 
and accusing an individual of the “ black art ” is sufficient to 
raise the puldic voice against the defendant, who does not him- 
self expect to meet with fair play, and not uncommonly admits 
his guilt, perhaps more than half })ersuaded to do so by the force 
of his own traditionary prejudices ! 

* All the 'women ^in common with the whole of the tribes of South-East 
Africa) adopt the hideous fashion of elongating their breasts by firmly tying a 
band across the upper part of the bosom. 

' t There is no universal tribe-mark used, but parents invariably mark their 
children when infauts. I have seen several deeply branded on the shoulders, 
breasts, or arras; and I fancy the custom must have arisen in the slave days, 
and have been used for identification. 
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Their musical instruments are few in number. The rude lute, 
consisting of a bow of hard wood, strung with gut, to which is 
attached half of a calabash, is the one most commonly in use, 
and is played sometimes with a bow, but more often with the 
lingers. Both this and a rude description of jew’s-harp are com- 
mon to both the Amatonga and the Makalaba, and indeed were 
seen all do\\n the Limpopo. A few rude drums and trumpets, 
made ot koodoo-horns, \\ere observed near the Uncomogazi ; but 
the dances and songs appear to be all plagiaries from the Ama- 
zulu, or very interior productions. The indecent dances, so 
common at the batucas” of the slaves in the Portuguese dis- 
tricts, are seldom rvitnessed in the interior, and would appear to 
be exaggei’atcd in character the nearer thcv ajija’oach to semi- 
civilization. The famous \\ar-chants and dances of the Amaznlu 
become poor imitations both in the hands of the Amatonga and 
Makalaka tribes. 

Thoroughly alraid of the Amaznlu, and alwavs ready to furnish 
Umseila t\ith women for his warriors, the Tonga has not quite 
learnt to respect Lorenco 3Iarques, or fear the Portuguese, whom 
he describes as *• a man who travels in a litti*r, and is afraid to 
come oiienly up to a kraal to trade!” d’he Boer lie both fears 
and hates, and with regard to the Englishman, he is c.xeessively 
foud of his money, and very ready to work in order to earn it ! 

In conclusion, a few words on the climate of l.orenpo Marques, 
so dreaded in the Transvaal and Natal on account of its supposed 
fatal effects on Europeans. The large rivers bring down, during 
flood time, an immense deposit of decaying vegetable matter, 
and the heavy rains which succeed great heats, the nightly dews, 
and the exhalations produced by a powerful sun, all constitute 
natural causes which tend to the insalubrity of Delagoa Bay. 
Add to these predisposing causes the very position of the town 
itself, surrounded by a pestiferous marsh, and there is more than 
enough to account for coast fever.” 

Any abuse ot strong liquors and any excesses are rajn’dly 
tollowed by fever ; but men in good health, who are even mode- 
rately careful with regard to their diet and morals, need not 
regard a visit to the Eastern coasts with fear. If the town of 
Lorenpo Marques was removed to the heights which command it, 
where the inhabitants would enjoy the benefit of the sea breeze, 
I believe that more than half the sickness would disappear, and 
astonishment at the want of forethought and judgment which 
could have selected so unfortunate a site, both in a sanitary 
and a military point of view, is the first impre-sion experienced 
by all new arrivals. The invariable svstem of the early Portu- 
guese explorers has been to place water between all the ports 
and the mainland ; hence the mistake, a fatal one with regard 
to the public health, and a still more fatal one to prestige. 
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APPENDIX A. 

DATES, DISTANCES, AND NOTES OF THE DAILY 
STAGES MADE ON THE JOURNEY. 


I. — From the Tati Settlemukt to thi; Tati, Siiasha, axh Luiporo Eivi.r. 


Notk. — T jtl ^fttlcment. Ob? ‘rvat’.olls of ill, 11 vim-?, l l:*.,'?., l,it IT' s., long. 2^^ 4 it' r. 
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From tlio Tati Seltleineut to the li.un.ikha- 
bun lUvor — in'-asuroil distance TJt imlos 
Crns>rd Kaiuakhab.iii ainl Iiupa'iU'* 
(atliuontof Jiamakliaban), on loaviui; the 
Camp; H liours to cio^s Imqnesi itivor 
From cross inKpiesi River to cross Sat^uke 
Uivcr, and halt. Tin* ran'.^c on junciioii 
ot Rumakliabau and tSliasha b^uriug 

s.s E. (mair.) 

Ti) cros.'> Sciiiookic River, nmniiv.; to :^onth 
To small rocky spviit with a well on nqiit 
of path, and halt (road pa-'scd under a 

luunlxT of isolated koppu s) 

To halt ou the JShashaui RiVcr, raiming 

to s.w 

Toliall in the Jun^^lo. No water to be found 
To halt in the valley of the Sapi on Sapi 
River, with M.idume’s hill and kraal, 
bearing s.E. distant ubviut 2 miles.. 

To Uvula’s kraal ou small stin am. (The 
11 th, I 2 th, and loth hulteil at Madiunc's 
for boat carriers, llth half a da\’s halt 

for ditto) 

Tolialt on the Tali River; crossed small 
stream near Uvula’s, ami passed kraals 
on high hills on rigiit of path at three 

hours 

To halt on the Tuli, right bank, opposite 
a hill with a single baohab, and a distant 
koppie resembling the ‘'Logan Stone” 
To bait on the Tuli; river falls into a 
circular basin* very deep aud surrounded 
with high rocks; haely wooded country 
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ICsDnmtftl liinvt 
Iff Ee<i- 
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0 Eltox'5 Exploration of the Limpopo River, 

Feom the Tati Settlemext to the Tati, Shasha, &:c. — coritinued. 


I Mode 'T 
rrdveUir.g Z 


1870. 
Julv 18 


»> 


Brought forward 

To halt on the Tiili, right batik. The 
di'tant range beyoiul Srnsindami't. 

vibible 

To lialt on tlie Tiili, rigid hank. Camp 
at irnsind.inii .i hill and kraal, oppo.site 
large hill on left hank. “Batxxin Hill ” 
(20th, halt to feteh nieat.) At fix hour> 
cro.^^cd river to the left hank iihovo a 
con.dder.ahh' fall. Halt on left bank ; 

on right hank high lidN 

Eight hour.' to the Cau'eway and Fall.' 
of ?Ia.>.iringi. Itivi-r de.'reie!;) by deeji 
gorge into lovely valley, wln tewe halted 

on led bank 

To the f'hii'ha at point of affluence of the 
Tnli ; halt on left hank of Sh,a.sha at 
junction of two river.' ; vast sea of rced.i 
To iielika's kiaal on left bank of .Shasha. 
(2.'ith, compellc l to halt in ooiijequenci' 

of disputes with carrier.') 

To halt on small stream running into 

.Shasha on right hank 

To opposite l.'msinie’s hill and kraal on 

Iclt hank 

To halt under peculiar isol.ited hill on left 

bank 

To halt on hft bank at M’zaniban's kra.al 

and stockade 

To halt on right bank at Xconibusi's kraal 
and stockade. HilU beyond the lani- 

popo vi.'iblo from camp 

Tu point where the Shasha divides into 
two branches, the upiicr the w. branch, 
being called the Sha.sha, the lower, i:. 

branch, the Tuli 

Down the upper bram-h, .Shasha, to halt 
on left bank Limpopo at affluence of 
Shasha. on the ground between the two 

branrhes, Shasha and Tuli 

(31st July, halt.) 


i'Xtimivted direct 
J)itjt.iiice in (it’o- 
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II. — Affluence of the Suash.a. Eitek, down Limpopo, to Fai.ls or 

Tolo-Azime. 


Note.— A pproximate position of rolo-Azime, Ut. 22^^ 27' s., lung 3'-° 32' i:. 
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To t]i(‘ luwor branrli. tlio affluonoo of T iili ; 
deep ivotor ' Unit below Tull ivui't 
I <lc(-p ; bigh lulls oil eitlu r luink .. 

I Precijiitous clitVs on either 1 auk, with 
I oceasional openinp:.-?; two peculiar ivhite 

(‘Iitls oil right hank 

To r.uige ou riuht bank, gradually rt - 

ceding from river 

To halt ou riirht l>ank, opposite escarped 

hdl ou left bank 

I'n arllucuco of IpaiXo Pivor from x.w. 
tliroui^h gorge m cousi-leruble raui:e. 
(lloat ui»et by being driven under a 

tree) 

To halt at Iiepa's kraal on right bank, 
('lipositc Jiieh escurjK d range of lulls .. 

I 'I'o iialt at Matelagure’s kraal on right 
liank: kraal on atlhieiiee of Injelalu 

(Hont)Uiver 

To‘*(irruute Stairs” and “Baobab Hill.’ 
two Very remarkable koppi^a on light 

bank 

Down numerous rapids to halt on light 
bank. Jbver at camp divi<led into tliroe 
channels hy two wondoil islaiKD : rajuds 
and rocks everywhere: liiglilaiuU on left 
bank: thickly wooded couiitiy eveiy- 

where 

Iiunning down the rapids to open clear 

water again 

Ifiver eltar toronlv a short distance, then 
numerous nx’k-', rnpuls, and n a-oow 
puols, to affluence <>t ’Mzuiyani Kiver . . 
Fiom affluence ot 'IMzinya'ii Ki\« r to 
Island at the Iiead of the Fails of Tolo- 

Azime .. .. 

To encamp Dclow tlie Falls and tlie bassm, 
under aniiniu< nse trci* on ilie right bank 
nt ar tlie liver, the only large tree on 
the right bank near the river. (August 
Till J alt, and August bth halt forloilf 
the d.jy) 


KstinuitC'J dliei-t 
I)l^tance in rii'o- 
gKtl'hjcfil iMIes. 
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HI. — Liiiiopo, FKou Falls of Tolo-Azime to Aitlulxce of Efloe, 
Livube, asd Xuanetzi IhvEns. 


rat3. 


JLideof 
T-A^clllDg. 
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Down tlie riv'ht buuk. >kirtini; low ronije 
ufhilO. On oppii-itc liaiik liisli r.iiige 
ami .sloping grasslanJ.s. witli iiann ii.~e 
baoliab-trcas. jiast corntitlJs wliicli had 
buna iiiundati <1. and a deaeiti d kiaal. 
one mill- bryolid which \,e halted on 

right b.ink 

Di.ided into throe enual marclit.s. The 
fir.st past a deserted knial, by bye-path 
to strike tile Limpopo again, which ha I 
wade a rapid bend. 'J'he second to cross 
.'inall stream trow s. The tliiid to camp 
uitli lofty spur ol the /Coutpaii.shergeii, 

bearing 

To halt on Linipoi'o, one mile beyond the 
TaVe liiver, an atHuoiit rumiing in from 
s.w. Deep, clear, rocky .stream, betwi eii 
high banks. sVt lU hoiiis pa.ssed small 
I kiaal on right bank (high langu on lolt 
I bank), and at SA iiassed kraal on isolated 

hdl on left bank 

To imincii.se extent of reeds on left bank, 
liiver Very broad, and from this ]ioint 
luiiuing in ra]iids. These reeds cover 
the afliuence of a large river, the Su- 

bisehaniy 

liound sudden bend, liiver changing 
direeti m from e. to e.x.e. and x.E. 
Skirting ‘'Lions’ Causeway, ’ cro.ss stream 
riinning in from s. at one mile. liiver 
running between hills. Very difficult 
tiavelling for the oxen, to cross river 
bn ast deep at sundown to left liank, and 
halt under a baobab-tree, oiiposito liigdi 
escarped range on the top of which wi re 
jicrclii d sever.d villag-s. The position 
of Lion’s Causeway should be inaily 
identical with a spot marked “ Jlinga” 
on t’eterniann’s map, but the country is 

eoraplcti ly deserted 

Exceedingly difficult lock-, escarped hills, 
succession of falls and rapids. Bed of 
river strewn with largo horublendio 

boulders 

One and a half mile of difficult going, then 
down open valley and sandy bed of river 
to the kraal of Aiuabaya "on loft bank 
(Hth Imlt) 
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Pate. 

Mode of 
Tia\ lUmg. 
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To large trail on Bubge River (tributarv 






to ilatabele) half an hour’s walk from 






atUueiice <»f Bubge Itiver 
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Crdss Limpopo to riuht hank opposite 
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Muull stream iu valley running down to 
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To cross Livubu (Sevombu nearly drowned 






at the ford) abmo small falls, and a mile 
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'To strike Limpopo below attlueiico of [ 






Livubu 
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To e.imp ou Limpopo eoutimiing down , 






light bank 
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Bv night, past numerous kraals to halt at 






a large kraal of Maloios 
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4 

T'o bait at kiaaU on small river running 






into Idmpopo (right baid<) 
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,, 18 


4 

To halt at krad (right bank), two miles 






Ixlow the alHiieiice of Xuaiietzi River, 






a]»purcutly lunning in from n.n.w. 

10 
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187 

IVJ 


rouitcen hour>’ march in order to avoid a rolh-,u>ii witii i war party of Umseila’s no n. W'< 
iiiaichcd wIilU the mooix rose, and, \Mtb two halts, the \\hole ul the day. 
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IV. — Limpopo, fkom Affluence of Xu.anetzi River to Affluence f>F 
Lipalule River. 

Note.— T he right bank of the Limjxjpe was followed the whole di.stancc. Cai;i. If.irrH’s positions 
tor Bubge and Livubu weie adopted. The mouth of the Nuaiietzt is considerably lower down, 
than placed by him. 



I oS70. 

Aii;_o. 19 On fdiit 7 -Vt tJtrot hours passed small kraal, and at 
I tiiur and a half two kraals. Entered 

forest country, ahundance of game. 

, Considerable range vl.-ible in distnnee 
on ojtjiosite hank. High ground at 
Iialt on light hank, behind camp, 
litiffalo ainl 'IVetsc fly seen 18 

I I iW ,, I -Vt two hours pass small kraal (inhabited'). 

tinil tlien ti descrti’d kraal, river in 
broail, iloep, navigable channel from 

Nuanetzi (fiom Livubu?) 

)> -0 ,, 2 To de.seitcd kraals on right ainl left of 

our path. Distant range has iiinv eloseil 
on left hank. (T.-etse fly seen) . . 

■ ! ■ II To halt on river (rtiniiiug due s.) high 

range and prcci[)itoHs hanks on lelt 
hank. High .sloping ground on right 

hank 

>> -I ,, dj Over low samUtono range, descend into 

grass plains. Camp on river under trees 
flinging the hank. Game abundant. 

Range above range close in the lelt 
bank, and beyond our ctmp the hills 
on right bank approach the river and 
turn it to E.s.E. Wild cotton the last 
two days in p.vtranrdinary profusion. 

(Half a (lay's halt made) lo 

• 7 -- .. It Round foot of hills and bend of river, 

ioie-t, bush anil long grass; piast one 
deserted kiaal and following river 
hanks. Clear, open, deep channel to 
midday halt. High range receding on 

left hank . . . . 

7 7 22 ,, 4 To small kraal Ilf “knoh-nuizen ” at three 

hours, and at four hours cro.ss small 
stream and encamp on liv'er 

■ 7 ,, 7 Down li.gl.t h.ink. Fon st land, flats. 

and low undulating hills, a deserted, 
eiiuntiy, game abundant. To bolt on j 
river whieli'runs in a deep ehanii. 1 i 
din ctly Ik low the left hank, and rather 
below our camp this ehannel yens 


aerr s,s to right bank again 18 

Cairii-d tVirward 79 
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Limpopo to Affluence of Lipalui.e Kivek — coniini't'L 


^loile of 
rravflling. 


iib:MAr.K> 


1870 . 

Aug. 24 Ou foot 7) 


20 


..28 U 

,. '.is , ,. . IJ 

, , ^8 , , 2 

,,29 ,, 4 


Brought forward 79 

At half hour rapid bend and channel ‘ 
coutiuUL'5 to follow right bank. Thick 
thorn and prickly pe.ir hush covering 
low hdls, vaih d with forest land ; game 
abundant, and halted half a day to 

shoot meat 12 

Hills on either side have faded away, but i 
the hanks of the livcr are well laiscd 
aho\e the water level. At five hours 
had to .--hoot an o.v. Pas.'ed a kraal 
at six and a half hours, and halted at 

anotlier kraal for the night is 

Through fore.st land. High undulating 
ground, with large trees on either 
hank. Game ahimd.tnt. Very dense 
bush from five to seven hours. I’.issed 
one deseito.l kraal, and halted in river 

bed IS 

Forest and open grass plain.s and .sloping 
hills, to halt on a nullah at four hours. 
Halted ou a “sea-cow jiool" comuiuni- 

cating with river (salt) 1.7 

Cross small ruer. muddy batiks, and take s 
a I'ath parallel to the Bcmlx', then cros.s 
rising ground, thickly wooded, to forest 

ou marshes 

Cross the marshes, which are traveised 
by a stream running into the Limpopo / 29 
and follow rising ground to a kraal . . | 

Descend into fine open grasslands, large 
trees and beautiful landscape to camp 
on river. Channel alwais broad and 

deep / 

Fine country, thickly peopled, and highly 12 

cultivated. To “ the meeting of the 
waters” of the Lipalule (or Oliphant's , 
River) and the Limpopo (Bembe) — the 
jKiint visited and named by Jlr. St. 
Vincent Hrskine 12 


90 


20 


186 ' 11(1 


Ktstiniiitcd direct 
] iiHfanee in 
gr:\plil(“al Allies, 
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V_ — From the Limpopo (Affluence of Ltpalule) to Uncojiggazi 
River and Lokex^o ^Iarques. 

Mr. St, V’ince>'t ER?KrXE s ob>er\ation for “The Meeting uf tlie Wator>,” 

lat. 23^ 34' s., long. 40' £., was adopted. 


Mode of 

Pate. TiavelUng. 


1870. 
Auff. 29 


Up the Lipalulc Iliv( r to the kraal of 
Iligunguman; fincrivor, (let p anflclc.ir 
water; well wooded ; Bumeroti> kiaala 
Crossed by Iligungunyaii’a Ferr}', and 
struck thr<mgii a sea of bush: halt at 
pool lu busli ; elepiiants and bTilfalo . . 
Commenced tlie day on a westerly course 
to pickup the path from Madiimclan’s; 
pa.sscd Ritohi’s Kraal and to Cunyana 
Struck a srimll iiver» the ’Nwetzi, and 
followed its left ba'ik; halted at night, 
after dark, byond Qiialikoti'a villages, 

still on left bank 

To the kiaiiLs of Umgwenia, oros'ing the 
riv« r 'N^Nctzi thice times. The natives 
state the Kwetzi to be an utlluent ot 
the Lagoa River, “the river wliich 
reaches the sea hetween the Un'’‘nuo- 
gazi and Inliampuru” (Limpopo) 

To 31agud*s Kraals and Lakes, two miles 
from the Unconiogazi, or King (George’s 

River 

Crossed the ferry ovt-r the Uncomogazi. 
a magnilietnt and navigable river, and 
through forest land and bush, jiast 

lakes, to halt at spring 

Undulating park-like country, varied with 
sandy soil and scanty trees : cro'»s Itolju 
River and Marsh at four lioiirs. and 
halted on edge of Quanyambe (river?) 
marshes, beyond the extensive kraabs 

of Quasilinda 

A long detour to take oxen round pool at 
head of Quanyambe marshes ; six horns 
to Quonquondyan’s Kraal on rivi-r 
^lo^ving from the Limbombo range ; 
cross river and halt at one of Xoud- 

wan’s kraals 

Down Quonquondyan’s River, and cross 
two other small rivers, then follow the 
right bank of the Uncomogazi along 
high ground past the kraal of ^lara- 
gouin, and to halt at 9 p.m. nutside a 

small village 

Over one range of low hills to heiglits 
above Delagoa Bay, and descend X(* 
town of Lorengo Marques (Guavuma) 


( 


260 , 165 


Estimdtcit tUrcct 
Plstiuicc ill Gl'u- 
}iuiiihkal Alik-'. 
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APPENDIX B. 


liforMi; OF ACTUAL Woiit ASD DlSTAN'H>. 


Thf. actual work (Imie consisted uf inarcliin^ days, 3dl davr- l)eiii;i occujiieil 
in the journey I'roni the Limjiojio (aliluence ot IShasha) to Loreiico Marquc'. 
16J days were occupied in the louniey from the Tati settleineut to the Lim- 
popo via the Tiih lliver, hnt oli^crve that this circuitous route was adopted 
m order to yet carriers from the itakalaka kraals. Tiie natives call it fivi- 
davs’ jouruev from the Tati settlement to the Sliasha at the aflluence of the 
Tiili. 

The halts occupied 11 J days (inclusive of four days' hair for boat carrier''), 
hence the journey from the Tati settlonient to I.oienco iMarques, includiiiu 
halts, was acconijilished in (1.31 days. 

From “the meeting of the w.itei-s" to the mouth of the Linijiopo (Inham- 
luira) IS 120 miles. At iM-uiumelau's there are iiitmcrons canoes, and vessel' 
have frequently ciosscd the bar and proceeded iiji the river for a considcraiilc 
distance : however, yri'at e.iro will bo necessary on first entering the river, for 
on two oeca.sioiis slavers have been in, and oil the last one, after making the 
iMindongues drunk, kidnapped a cargo of them. The tradition of this oiitnige 
is well reinenibercd by the tribe, and it Will be iiidispcns.able to reassure tlnlr 
< hief, Inhaintuinbu, a.s to the intimtii'iis of the English. The mouth of tin' 
river being navigable, and th" reach from the Nuanetzi to the Lip.alule being 
certainly practicable for H.glit dr.aiight of water steamers, I have no doubt 
whatever tli.it below the I.ipalnle an .abundance of water will be found. 
lifadumcLiu visits the kraals .m the river in canoes carrying a number of men 


Mir.rs, 

flctu.il (li-tincp 
tuTVolled (;vi-r. 


Giogr. MrLr«, 
direct distance. 


T. From tiie T'.iti P.ivei to J.impi'is.i (aftliniice of 

Sliasha llivcr) 2."iSl 

II. Tdmpopo from affluence of Sii.isha to '^I/.inyam 

Kiver and Toio-Azinie 8.‘> 

I II. Limpopo from Falls of Tolo-Azime to the aliluence 

of Muaiietzi 1S7 

IV. Linipojio from aflluence of Xuani'tzi to aliluence 

of Lipahile 17-1 

V. From the Limioj'ii (aillitenco of Lii'alule) to 

Fncomogazi lliver and the town of Loreiico 
Jlarques 2G0 


17.") 

60 

119 

110 


10 .") 


9611 .... 629 

I will undertake, with si.v month.s' preparation, tii run steamer.s ami flats to 
the Nuanetzi (or Livnbu) in fifteen day.s, and connect with a wagi'ii road (or 
with camels) via Ziiutpansbcrg to the Tati, a jiUiriiev winch should be made 
easily in fifteen more. That is thirty days in all. A roal already exists from 
Schocm.ansdal to the kraals of Makiilek.a, and has fioqucntly been tiavelled by 
wagons. 

The unhealthincss of the Limpopo and coast has, I am sure, been greatly 
exaggerate'!. Aoiie of my party .snlVercd from fever, and we were m very hard 
work all the time, had no touts, and never entered a kraal at night, hut slejd 
in the open air on the river bank, and that too without any w.iterproof sheets 
and with a single blanket apiece (all our bedding was lost in the boat). 
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APPENDIX C. 

At Lorenco Marques I fortunately met with Dr. Wilson, the owner of the 
Schooner “ J. S. W'ainwri^ht,” who invited me to accompany him on a visit 
to the Portuguese Poits on the Mozambique coast, an interesting voyage 
which was unhappily ended by our losing the vcsbcI, near Inhambane, on our 
return. 

I will briefly recapitulate the practical geographical results of this journey. 

From Inhambane an excuision was made into the interior, proving that 
the seven rivers emptying into Inhalinga Bay were minavigable and unser- 
viceable. 

Inhambane Piiver itself is simply a large tidal inlet or estuary. 

The Luize, Xavora, or Inhangu Ihver, which pa6,ses within two days easy 
journey to the s.w. ot luhanibane town, is a considerable river, but its mouth 
is obstructed by very heavy breakers and an impracticable bar. 

A passage fur ships exists between the mainland at Cape San Seba.stian and 
the Islands of Bazariito. A vessel can pass in by Cape Bazaruto, .sail doun 
this magnificent land-locked harbour, and go out to the Southward and West- 
ward, via Cape San Sebastian. 

The ’Usabia is .shallow and choked up with islands and sand shoals from 
“ Matika (wrongly marked by Petennann .as “ iMannga ’’) and is of no navig- 
able utility. 

The Gorongosa is laid down by Petermann with a con.siderablo course — this 
is a mistake. It is a ti'lal livor or e.Ntuary (as the Inhambane Pviver), and, 
although bro.ad, of no gre.at extent into the'intcrior. 

The “Dopa” is nut a mountainous chain, but only a long ridge of small 
and insignificant hills. 

Pearl Island on the Konguui (Zambesi) has entirely disappeared — washed 
away by the heavy floods. 

It was established that the MacU'i Biver is a branch of the Quillimane 
Piiver — thus, if the Quillimane, from its connection with the Zambesi via the 
Muti canal, be taken as a river of tlie great Z.anibesi Delta, such Delta is again 
extended by a distance of 28 miles further to the x'.e. The bar and entrance 
of the Macusi was carefully surveyed, and the “ Wainwright ” (80 tons) taken 
over and up the river. I'he channel is good and infinitely more practicable 
than that of the Quillimane liiver (a copy of the last survey of which— an 
excellent one — ^was procured). 

The Lagoons of Muiga, connecting with the Licungo Piver, were also visited 
and laid down, 55 miles to the Xorthward and Kastward of Quillimane. 

It was a disappointment to us to hear no news of Dr. Livingstone at 
Mozambique, for a rumour was sjiread at Quillimane that the great traveller 
had arrived in safety at Aden ; unlorlunately this proved to bo entirely without 
foundation. 

After experiencing very heavy weather off Quillimane and the Luabo, and 
during the return voyage down the coast, the “Wainwright” sprang a serious 
leak during the night of the 21ith, and on the morning of the 30th we were 
compelled to take to the boats and desert her. Fortunately the weather was 
fair and after 12 hours’ row we reached Inhambane in safety, meeting with 
heavy rollers on the bar, but with very little surf. 

This delayed us for a month and we were obliged to continue our voyage in 
the “Poe,” a small schooner of less than 20 tons. In her we were driven back 
to Bazaruto by the southerly monsoon, and nearly wrecked upon Cape Baza- 
ruto spit for the second time ! 

Her owner, Mr. Ablett, stood in to the mouth of the Limpopo, in order to 
give me an opportunity of sketching the entrance, &c., audit was our intention 
ito have gone over the b.ir, which does not appear difficult, but both winds 
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ami tiiiim were contrary, and our crror.nd tackle wa^ not to lie tn.'te<l — one 
anchor liaviii": lieen already and a leaht kedec onh- leiiiaiuiiie. 

Fruiii kleuhor XcvesCthe reiireMjiitative ot the ilai'uii i'avic of Marseilles 
at Lcreiieo Mai'niies'), win) has travelled cm tiie Liuiii i;»i Irtueeii the Lipalule 
and the sea, most satisfactory l•vilic•nl e wa^ c dlecti-.l with re_ard to the river. 
'I'liis centi-man reports it as hroail ami dei-p — ‘‘ larite ciioneli for a fricato" 
vbeii you once cross tlm har — ami descnhes the laml as miot fertile and 
caitihh- of proiluciiic iinttiiiliceiit cotton croiis. This, too, is the reiiutt of a 
piiictical cotton-j>l, inter, and his statements reianliuc the wondeinul ht.vuriance 
ul the wild plant f'illy bear out my o'vu observations am! remarks. 


II. — Notes on an Exploration of the Tnhil el Safi, the Volcanic 
Reijion cast of Damascus, and the Umm Nirdn Cave. By 
Cajittiin B. F. Burton, iJIediillist r.o.s. 

Nov. 27, 1S71. 

Burino upwards of a yoar ami a lialfs sojourn at Damascus I 
liad lieon ttiutidised by the si,trlit of tht> forbitiden TuUil ol Safa, 
till- 'i't'lls or hillocks of the Safa rco-ioii, tla? Oriental Trachou 
(Tpdp^wa, i. c. “ rough ro.irioii ") of the Greek geogra 2 jhers. These 
jtyramidsi, liardly bigger tlniii baby linger-tips, d^T the eastern 
horizon within easy sight, .and prolong northwards the lumpy 
blue line of the .Tebel Dun'iz llauian, which ajipears to reflect 
the opposite wall of the Anti-Lib;imis. IMany also were the 
vague iuul marvellous reports wliieh htid reached my ears con- 
coiiiing a cistern, tank, or ctivc. called by the few who knew it 
“ Fmm Xiran,” the Mother of Fires — that is to say, the burn- 
ing,” ju'obably from its torrid sitm the great basaltic region of the 
E:i -ti'rn Duniz line. It is alluded to in 1800 by Dr. j. G. Wefz- 
sirin, formerly I’russian Gou.sul for Damascus (note 1 . p. 118, 
‘ IhFcbi'richt uber Ifauran und die Trachonen,’ Berlin. Beimer, 
I Slid), an oftieial whose travels and who.<e writings, not to men- 
tiiui his acquirements as an Orientalist, have i»i i'petuated his 
name in Syria. After a journey through the I'^af.i and the 
Ilauran ^Mountains, peculiarly rk'h in results, he was ju-evented 
by the imminence of the Dainasens massacre of l8(dl, from 
exjdoring Umm Xiran. The cave also escaped, in 18(57, Mr. 
C'\ ril Graham, whose adventurous march is too little known, — a 
collection of his papers, scattered throughout various jieriodicals. 
and jmblished in a handy form like the ‘ Beisobericht,’ would 
be a valuable addition to modern travel-tale in Syria. 

The danger and difficulty of visiting these jdaces aro.se simjdy 
from certain petty tribes of Bedawin ; they are liege descendants 
of the refractory robbers of the Trachonitis. who, to revenge the 
death of their captain, Naub or Xaubus (El Xukaryb, dimimi- 
VOU. XLII. E 
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tive of El Xakib?), rose up against tlie garrison of 8000 
Iduinseans, stationed in their country by Herod, son of Anti- 
pater. They number nine clans, and they are known by the 
generic term Urban el Jebel, Arabs of tlie ^Mountains, because 
they dwell in the highlands of the Haurau, under the patronage 
of the Druzes. The worst are the Ghiyas and Shitaya, who, 
althougli they have given hostages, were allowed, during my 
stay at Hamascus, to ride the country within three hours of the 
walls, to plunder the villages, and generally to make paying 
work for the tribunals. They never liesitate to attack a 
stranger who enters their lands without the guidance of a fel- 
low-tribesman. Hence the three broken-down Ghassanian con- 
vents called El Hiyura (the Hayrs) have never, to my know- 
ledge, been visited by a European traveller. I was fortunate 
enough to reach them in December, ISbO ainl liSTO ; on the 
latter occasion, however, the Ghiyas Bedawin formed a line of 
some 40 skirmishers, and, advancing steadily as if on parade, 
treated us to a sliower of bullets, severely wounding my gallant 
companion, Bedr Bey, son of the deceased Kurdish chief, Bedr 
Khan Pasha. 

I found nothing remarkabh' in the Ditura, except their ex- 
cellent state of preservation where man has left them uninjured. 
Their site is the Lohf,*the Hebrew Chabal, the raised and rope-1 iko 
edge of the lava-torrents poured out by the volcanic Tuliil. Tliis 
lip forms a true coast to the alluvial grmind, over which runs 
the Darb el Ghazawiit, or Bobbers’ Bead; westward are the 
Damascus Lakes, more properly called swamps, the ‘‘ Eanges ” of 
Spa, a salt clay-flat in the dry season and a draining-ground for 
the Barada and the Awaj when tln^v have any wafer which 
the irrigated fields can spare. I often visited, at all seasons, 
these features which appear ujion tlio heaps neatly contoured 
and sky-blue like the Lake of Lucerne : but I never saw a dro}^ 
of surface-water in any oue of the four different beds. The 
architecture of the three convents, like that of the Haurau 
Mountain and L alley-plain, and that of the ’Ulah, or upland, 
north-cast of Hamah, is old Christian, dating from the daA's 
when the Beiiii Ghassan (Gassanides) of Yemen ruled the 
Damascene. The material is basalt, generally porous ; the stones 
are tor the most part rudely trimmed, and the shape of the 
buildings is parallelogramic. The coenobites Avho owmed the 
religious houses doubtless converted into smiling fields the 
now desolate clay-flats Avhich separate the swamp-beds from 
the true coast. In the pre.sent d.ay the ruins might be utilized 


* Murraj s Handbook (p. 471) translates El Lubf the ‘‘coverings;” it is 
certainly not a nanw strip of the plain extending round the Lijali.” 
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as guard-houses and depots for irregular cavalry ; and the latter, 
when happier times come to the province, will patrol along this 
line between the villages El Hijaneh and Dhumayr, so as to 
bar the Bedawin bandits from their occupation of driving the 
fertile Merj or Ager Damascenus. 

On Wednesday, Way 21, 1S71, we — -that is to say. Wr. Charles 
F. Tyrwhitt Drake and I — left Damascus, intending to com- 
mence a tour through the Hauran ^Mountain (Jehel Diiniz 
Hauran) by an exploration of the Tulul cl Safa. Little need 
be said concerning our first eight days of travelling over a well- 
worn line, except that wo found the mountain, like Syria and 
Palestine generally, explored as to the suihn’e in certain well- 
worn lines, and elsewhere ahsolntc-lv unknown. 31}' friend’s 
map of the tour will be a considerable addition to our scanty 
geographical knowledge of the Trachonitis. Its correctness will 
be vouched for by the fact that his unbroken .s('ries of compass- 
bearings through the Tih and the rest of the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula, which "covered GOO miles of country, «hows an almost 
inappreciable error on subsequently joining a place the lati- 
tude of which has been ascertained ” (p. 7, ‘ The Desert of the 
Tih and the Country of 3roab,’ by G. II. Palmer, ‘ Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement,’ New Series, No. 1, 
Jan. 1871 ; London, Bentley). 

We .sketched during that week some 120 inscriptions, in- 
cluding three in the Paliuyran dialect. We .also dug under the 
tower of Bassos at Shakkah, the Sacema of Ptolemy, and we 
found that here, as at Palmyra, the deail were mummified. 
Three long iuMwiiitions in Greek hexameters and pentameters, 
give all possibfi' information about Bassos, and the date of his 
death is generally placed in a.d. 17G. On Friday, 3Iay 20, wo 
ascended the quaintly-fashioned tumulus of clay, or rather 
indurated mud, sprinkled over with scoria), which the people 
call Tell Shayhan, from the holy man whose tomb crowns the 
summit. The importance of this feature has been greatly 
under-estimated in all our maps. A view' from the south-west, 
where it appears a. huge legless arm-chair, at i aiee shows that 
the Leja or Eefuge, the Argob of the Hebrew s and the Western 
Trachon of tlie Greeks and Homans, is mostly the gift of the 
Tell Shayhan. It is, in fact, a lava-bed, a stone torrent poured 
out by tiiis volcano over the ruddy-yellow clay and the lime- 
stone door of the Hauran Valley, whilst in later ages the surface 
has been modified by the action of the elements. 1 )r. Wetzstein 
rightly defines the limits of the pyriform “ 3Ial Pair,” jjlacing 
“ Brak ” town (Burak or the Cisterns) on the north at the stalk 
of the pear, Umm el Zaytvin on the east, Zora (Dar’ah) at the 
westernmost edge, and Biniat eP Lohf to the south. But ho 

E 2 
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feeds the Leja with a ‘‘ grosser lavastrom,” proceeding in an 
artificially straiglit line from Jehel Knlayh, and flowing from 
south-east to north-west. We ascertained, by careful inspection, 
that this feature does not exist. xVt Kanawat, the ancient 
Kenath and Canatha, Ulr. C. F. Tyrahitt Drake secured the 
fine altar-head of basalt now lying in the rooms of the Anthro- 
pological Institute. At the noble ruins of Si’a were found 

two Palmyran inscriptions, showing that the ralmyrene of 
Ptolemy extended to the south-west, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it by the moderns. We then ascended the Kulayb 
for the purpose of mapping the tops of many craters which 
appeared to be scattered in confusion. Viewed from the heights 
of the Libanus, the Anti-Libanus, and tlie llauran, this moun- 
tain appears like a dwarf pyramid, studding the crest of a 
lumpy blue wall, and it is popularly supposed to be the apex 
of the range which palaeographers have identified with the 
Ptolemeian “ Alsadainus 3ions.” * The name is erroneously 
written Kulayb meaning “ little dog,” and is mispro- 

nounced Kulayyib. The orthography is Kulayb 
heart,” or '• turning-point,” and the latter is doubtless the cor- 
rect sense, as the central ridge of the Jebel Hauran here drops 
southwards into an upland valley. On a nearer view, El 
Kulayb has one peculiarity; where all the cones are barren 
heaps of red and yellow matter, it is feathered with trees up to 
the summit. A little south of the apex we found a diminutive 
crater opening southwards. The aneroid showed 4T8^ lower 
than the summit of the Cedar Block, the greatest altitude in 
Syria and Palestine ; the B.P. 205-50° (temp. 75°), and the 
hygrometer supplied by Mr. Casella stood at 0°. 

The summit of El Kulayb gave us two valuable observations. 
The apparently confused scatter of volcanic and cratered hill 
and hillock fell into an organized trend of 350° to 1V0°, or 
nearly north and south. The same phenomenon was after- 
wards noticed in the Safa Kegion, and in its outliers, the Tuliil 
el Safa, whicli lie hard upon a meridian. Thus the third or 
easternmost great range separating the dlediterranean from the 
Euphrates Desert, does not run parallel with its neighbours 
the Anti-Libanus and the Libanus, which are disposed north- 
east and south-west. 

The second point of importance is that the Turning-point 
Mountain ” is not the apex of the Jebel Durhz Hauran. To the 


* See, however. Dr. Wetzstein (p. 90). I avoid making extracts from his 
excellent ‘ Keisebericht,’ as my leisure moments have been emplojed in translating 
and annotating it. 
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east appeared a broken range wlioso several heights, beginning 
from the north, were : — ■ 

1. Tell Ijanali bearing 3S°, and so called from its village. 
Though not found in Ur. Wetzstein’s map, it is rendered remark- 
able by a lieap of ruins, looking from afar like a cairn, and it is 
backed by the Umni Haurati hill bearing 94b 

2. The Tell, rock and fountain of Akriba* (Dr. Wetzstein’s 
Akraba), bearing 112’’ 30'. 

3. Tell Eubah, bearing 119’; and 

4. Tell Jafneh, a table-mountain with a cairn at the end, 
bearing 127’ .'iu'. 

During the course of the day we passed between Nos. 1 and 
4, and we assured ourselves that our observation with a pocket 
goniometer and spiiit-levcl, taken troui the summit of El 
■Kulayb, was not far wr<jng iu assigning 300 feet of greater 
altitude to 'I’ell Ijiluah. But though the “ Turning-point Moun- 
tain ” is not the apex of the Ilauran highlands, it conceals the 
greater elevation from those standing either upon the crest of 
the llermon, or in any part of the Auranitis Valley. 

A visit to the ea>t(.'rn M'ttleinents facing the Eujrhrates Desert 
convinced us that the Jehel Duniz Haurau has greatly changed 
since it was (hscribed bv travellers and t<iurists. Until the 
last 150 years it was wholly in the hands of the Bedawin ; at 
that time it began to bo oecuj)ied by the Druzos, whom poverty 
and oppression drove from their original seats in the Wady 
Taym and nj)on tlu' .slopes of the Libanus and the Hermon. 
During the last live years uot lO'S than seV(‘nteen villages have 
berm repeopled, and iu the autumn of 18(id some 700 or 800 
families lied to this “ safe retreat.” We can hardly wonder at the 
exodus, when we are told that nearly half the villages of the 
Jaydiir district, the ancient Iturma, eleven out of twenty-four, 
have been within twelve months ruined by the usurer and the 
tax-gather. It is hardly necessarv to dwell upon the short- 
sighted policy V Inch drives an industrious peasantry from its 
hearths and homes to distant settlements, where defence is 
much more easy than offence; and where, as Cromwell said of 
Pease Burn, " ten men to hinder are better than a hundred to 
make their way.” 

On the evening of bVedne^dav (^lav 31st) we reached Shakkah, 
the ancient l^aceaxr, still showing extensive ruins and sundry 
tine specimens of llauranic architecture, especially the house of 
Shaykh Hasan ’Braliim, uith its coped windows and its sunken 

* In Syria and Palestine there are many Akribas, two villages of that name 
lying within a few hours of Damascus. The most celebrated of all is that built 
() miles south-east of Nablus, identitied with Ekrebel (Jud. vii. 18), and after- 
wards capital of the Acrabattene district. 
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court. Here we were received by the Druze chief, Kabalan 
el Kala'ani. This pei'son had met us at Kauawat, and had pro- 
mised an escort to Umm Niran. He now warned us that his 
people were on bad terms with the Ghiyas Bedawin, who were in 
their summer quarters, the Ruhbah Valley, distant only about 
15 geographical miles from the cave. Presently we found out 
that his only object was to urge an exorbitant demand for some 
ten horsemen — a smaller number would fear to travel. TVe at 
once determined to make our point de depart the little village 
of Tayma, lying about 8 miles to the south-east. It was out of 
our way, but the Shaykh Yusuf Sbaraf had shown himself our 
friend. In justice to the Hruzes, I must remark that Kabalau 
el Kala’aui was the sole base exception to the hospitality of his 
race, and to the national affection with which they regard their 
old friends and allies the English. And as a proof that his con- 
duct was generally reprobated, six youths, the sons of Shayks, 
or chiefs, at once volunteered to escort us, and refused all 
remuneration. 

Despite the stiff sirocco, which blurred the outlines of the 
distant highlands, before beautifully' crisp and clear, we left 
Tayma at 1.50 p.;Nr., on Friday', June 2nd. Tlie bridle-path led 
past sundry small villages of Druzes to the well-detiiied Wady 
Jahjah which after rain discharges eastward into the 

basaltic outcrop, known as El Harrah, the “ liot ” or “ burnt 
land.” One hour’s ride over rough but not difficult ground 
placed us at tlie K’la’a wlik-h is simply a lava-torrent, 

showing volcanic dykes, secondary craters, and blow -holes, with 
barrows arbitrarily disposed at all angles. The two normal 
forms, the long barrow and the round barrow, are sketched by 
Dr. "Wetzsteiu (p. 13). He considers them to be big bubbles, 
whose i-eticulated suriacc is almost invariably blown off at the 
top, or split along the ridge, by the bursting'of the gases which 
elevated them. In some cases, however, the narrowness and 
sharpness of the gashes at the summits, and of the clefts which 
divide the lengths, seem to argue that the mere contraction of 
the cooling mass is sufficient to part and split it ; moreover, not 
a tew' have cross cracks as well as longitudinal fissures. 

Evidently the basaltic formation of the Trachons is of younger 
date than that of the Hermon, An active volcano presupposes 
the neighbourhood of the sea or of some large lake.* This out- 

* A curious correspondence upon this subject took place in the ‘Field’ newspaper 

of Dec, 16th and 23rd, 1871. The reporter of the meeting could not understand 
“why geographers were so slow and timid iu reminding him (.Captam Burton) 
that he had advanced nothing new” concerning proximity of volcanoes to 
sheets of water. Ihe text will show that I did not “claim any originality of 
idea with regard to the fact” — I have simply assumed that it is generally known. 
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lireak probably belongs to the days when the Eastrrii Desert — 
a l!at stoiieless tract extending from tlie Trachonitis to the 
Euphrates — was a mighty inlet of the Indian Ocean. The 
northern limit of this extinct 3Iediterraucaii may be found in 
the range of limestones and sandstones, the furthest outliers of 
the Anti-Libanus, upon whose southern and eastt^u'u part Pal- 
myra is built, and which runs rid Sulchneh eastward to the 
actual valley of the Great Biver. At the river known as Easr 
el Hayr (^.^^1), in the Jayrud-Palmyra Valley, I found the 

stone composed mainly of scallops or pecteiies so loosely aggluti- 
nated that the fingers could pick them out. 

bV e crossed the K'ra’a in .j.j minutes, and entered the Naka’ 
rolling ground of loo.se ruddy-yellow soil, the detritus 

of basalt which, during wet weather, balls the feet so as to pre- 
vent walking, and in which, during the dry season, hi.>r.ses sink 
up to the fetlock. This is the staple material of the llaurau. 
Our passage of the Xuka’ occu[iicd two hours. We then 
ascended a hill-brow, which in Spain would be termed a " Loma,” 
and fell into El Hazm : the only difference in the aspect of the 
land was a trifie more of stone, wliilst the basalt was either 
lara})-black or snow-white with the u>ual cry])togam. These 
])eople borrow from the Bedawin a name for every modification 
of terrain, however trifling. The lands to the nortli — a mixture 
of clayey soil and stone — are called El Harmiyyah ; the stony 
ground to the east is the Wa’ar, the usual generic term ; and 
still on our right ran tlie rocky Wady el K’ra'a, which we had 
crossed and left southwards 

Here we had our first fair view' of the Safa. The little volcanic 
block, with its seven main summits, is well laid down in outline 
by Dr. Wetz^tein (p. 7), and to its south is an outlying scatter 
of cones and craters, which the Druze youths called Tulul el 
Safa, a term naturally confined to the northern offsets at 
Damascus, where no others can be seen. A deeper blackness 
made the Safa stand conspicuously out of the Harrah : here the 
latter is a rolling waste of dark basalt, broken by and dotted 
with lines and veins of yellow clay, bone-dry at this season, and 
shimmering in the summer sun. These veins are generally 
known as Ghadir,” or hollows were water stagnates. The 
trend is north-east to the liuhbah, a long waving streak of 
argillaceous formation. In the far distance, extending from 
cast to south-east, and raised by i-efraction above the middle 
ground of flat basalt which lay beyond our rolling volcanic 
foreground, gleamed the sunlit horizon of the Euphrates Desert 
— that mysterious tract never yet crossed by European foot. 

Here we began to apiu'eciate the precautionary measures by 
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whifili the old Koman soldiery kept the Bedawin at bay. Far 
to the east, and in the heart of the Harrah, which is "bisected 
by a military road, are shown their outstations, Ivhirbat el Bayza, 
El Odavsiyyeh, and Ximara, which must have been impregnable 
to the viJd man, and behind which. lay the waterless waste 
investing the fertile regions of Syria. 

As the shadows of night deepened around iis and the clouds, 
which at times shed heat-ilrops, obscured the moon, though near 
its full, we could see nothing but the wild, black stone-region, 
now in front, then on either side, and we could distinguish only 
that we were following the course of a wady, which became so 
winding, that at times it ran south-east and even south instead 
of north-east. At last, after 2 h. 45 m. of this weary work, 
we called a halt, determined not to exhaust horses already 
thirsty. Our escort wasted water enough for a week : they 
were more utterly In lpless than children nould have been under 
similar circumstances, and at last, reckless of water or wood, 
all slept the sleep of the weary. Our day’s work had been a 
total of C h. 40m., which may be assumed as 17 indirect geo- 
graphical miles. 

The next march was peculiarly severe. We left our hard beds 
at 4 A.Ji., and a few yards of advance showed us the “ Ghadir 
Abii Sarwal,” the ‘‘ Hollow of the Father of Breeches,” nhere we 
had been promised water. This deep depression in a shallow 
wady underlies a heap of rock wliich forms the right bank, and 
the yellow surface of caked and curling silt proved to us that it 
had been bone-dry for the last six weeks. Here we again fell 
into the “ Sultani,” a main track which we had lost during the 
night ; and, after half an hour, we struck El Nabash, a depres- 
sion in tlie slope with the shapeless ruins of a settlement upon 
both banks. Then bending to the south-east, where a network 
of paths converged, we struck, at 6 a.ji., the Ghadir cl Ka’al 

thus expending a total 8 h. 40 m. upon a march 
which, all assured us, may be covered by laden camels in 
6 h. to 6 h. do m. This basin is, according" to our guides, the 
drainage point of the Wady el K’la’a. iU the season of our 
travel it appears to be a mere sink without watershed: trending- 
east and w est, it is about 90 yards long and some 4 feet deejr : 
it does not outlast the year, and its highest -water-mark is not 
more than 4 feet above the actual level when it would flood 
the eastern clay-plain. 

We spent an enjoyable 50 minutes at the w ater, and then the 
watch showed 7.15 a.m. We retraced our steps, and fell into 
the Saut or whip-thong. This is a line of drab-coloured 

clay, which subtends the w-estern Lohf or ruins of the northern 
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TuMl el Safa. Fresli spoor of a clromeclary appeared upon the 
older footprints : the rider was evidently bound, like ourselves, 
for the north-eastern regions, where the Bedawiu dwelt, but not 
with the object of exjdoratiou, and we gave the ill-omened foot- 
prints all the siguificauce which they deserved. Hard on our 
right rose the Lohf, a crested embankment of blaelv and 
“ mailed ” basalt, somewhat resembling the old Saracenic revet- 
ments. It is evidently the bank formed bv the lava-torrent 
when beginning to cool, and thus becoming able to resist, like 
u dyke, the pressure and thrust of heated matter in its rear. 
The height varied from bU to 50 feet, and the dark line pro- 
jected into the yellow' dwarf capes, bluffs, and headlands sejia- 
rated by dwarf wudys. Small ruins and look-out places of the 
liveliest colour crown the coping, and in places where the out- 
line droops it is crossed by iiaths pratdicable to horsemen. AVe 
•ascended the summit, and found the shape a tolerably regular 
prism, disposed in sections at right angles like giant fortih''a- 
tions. Here the western side was lamp-black, and the eastern 
was white with the normal cryptogam ; there the rule was 
reversed. In fact, we could only determine that the lichen 
least affects the southern froutings. 

After 1 h. 50 m. up the Saut, which often became a scatter 
of stones apparently swept down from the Lohf, we turned 
sharp to the right, and crossed the lava-ridge, where it had 
a break ; here it was subtended by several parallels which bore 
mucli the appearance of earthworks and cavaliers. AVithin 
was a grim and grizzly scene of volcanic ruin and devastation, 
a landscape spoih'd and broken to pieces; here ghastly white, 
there gloomiest black, and both glowing under the gay sun of 
a Syrian June. The altitude was that of Damascus citv, but 
the light sweet breath of the north ceased when wo left the 
Ghadir, and the shape, as well as the components of the “ AA'a’ar,” 
or Trachou, admirably condensed tlie heat : the air danced and 
reeked, affecting man and beast with intolerable thirst. All 
was bare of Bedawin : at the Rajm el Shalshal, however, where 
we rested in a shady fissure, we again saw traces of our friend 
on the dromedary. 

AVe were presently surprised, at 4.20 p.m., by seeing the ad- 
vanced party spring suddenly from their horses, and by hearing 
the welcome words, “ Umm Kirau.” The transit of the ugly 
monotonous “ AAa’ar” had occupied 4 h. 25 m., and the dav s 
journey a total of S h. 15 m. From Tayma we had spent 
17 hours, which result was a distance of 23J direct geogra- 
phical miles. 

The feature, concerning which we had heard so many curious 
and contradictory tales, lies at the western foot of a fang-shaped. 
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scarped and round-topped block, which the Arabs called El 
Zips from its likeness to a grinder-tootli. Occupying 

the eastern slope of a rounded hillock of basalt, the mysterious 
cave opens to the s.s.E. (133 ), with a natural arch of trap u hich 
at first sight appears artificial, and it is fronted bj' a circular 
hollow of clay, to which rude steps lead from the stony eastern 
edge. There is another approach from the west, and both 
show that at times the water is extensively used. All above 
this cave is dry as the sand of Sind : after rain, however, 
there is evidently a drainage from the fronting basin into the 
cave. 

A plan drawn by my friend and fellow-traveller will ex- 
plain the form of IJmm Niran better than any words of mine. 
The floor, coated with shallow dry mud, is of ropy and other 
basalt, and the slope is easy and regular. The roof shows a 
longitudinal ribbing, as if the breadth had been nearly doubled. 
A sensible widening, with a lozenge-shaped pier, the rock being 
left to act as column, succeeds the low and narrow adit through 
which a man must creep. Passing from this bulge to a second 
shaft, after a total of 200 yards we reach the water, a ditch -like 
channel, averaging 4 feet in breadth, with Illastabahs, or flat 
benches of cut rock, on either side, vaiyiug from 2 to 6 feet 
wide. The line then bent at an angle of 50"" to the x.n'.e. 
Hero, by plunging his head below the water, and bv raising it 
beyond where the roof-spine descended, my companion found 
an oval-shaped chamber, still traversed by the water. He could 
not. however reach the end; a little beyjnd this point the arch- 
ceiling and the water met. The supjdv was perfectlv sweet, and 
the thermometer showed 71° to 72°'Fahr., the air being 74° 
Fahr. the atmosphere was close and dank, and the basalt roof 
was dripping. The water varied in depth from a few inches to 
mid-thigh, and the taped length was 140 feet. Thus the total 
length of the tunnel was 340 feet ; but it may be greater. 
According to the Arabs, it is supplied by springs as w^ell as by 
rain, and the hottest season fails to dry it. ° 

This curious reservoir is evidently natural, but it has been 
enlarged and disposed by man. There is no local legend con- 
cerning the oiigin of a work so far beymnd the powers of the 
Bedawin past aud present; we could only conjecture that it 
was made by some of the olden kings of the Damascene, who 
enlarged the ajjproach for the benefirof their flocks and herds 
entrusted to Arab care-takers. The guides knew nought of 
ruins or of written stones ” in the neighbourhood, and we could 
s^ee only the rudest of dry walls Used to shelter the shepherds 
from wind and rain. 

We are now at the southern limit of the northern Tuliil el 
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Safa, a projection from tlie Safa Proper, the eastern Tpa^cov of 
the Classics, which apparently has been so puzzling to modern 
translators. Strabo (lib. xvi. cap. 2, para. 20, Hamilton and 
Falconer ; London, Bohn, 1857) savs '• Above (read ‘ beyond ’) 
Damascus are the two hills called Traeltones (read ‘ the so-called 
Tiachones, namely the twin Wa’ars of the Leja and the Safa’) ; 
those towards the parts {i.e. south anil south-east) of Damascus, 
occupied by Arabians and Idiimeans proniiscuouslj, are moun- 
tains of difficult access, in which are caves extending to a great 
depth. One of these eaves (Uinm Xirau ?) is capable of containing 
4U00 th ieves.” Pliny (vol. i. chap. 1(1, Bostock and Biley ; 
Bohn, 1858) reckons Trachonitis amongst the Tetrarchies. The 
‘ Be volt of tlie Trachonitis’ is the subject of an Essay by Jose- 
phus (‘Antiquities of the Jews,’ book xvi. chap. 9). Ptolemy 
(chap. XV. Table iv.) mentions amongst Syrian mountains the 
Alsadauius, w hose centre would bo in E. long. 7 1°, and in x. lat. 
33'^, and the “ Bathamea Provincite (Bataniyyah or Bashan) a 
cujus orientali parte est Saccma (Shakkah). Et hujus sub Alsa- 
damum Jlontem sunt Trachonitm Arabes.” Popular works {e.g. 
Smith’s • Classical Dictionary,’ sub voce) of course repeat that 
Trachonitis u as ’‘fur the most part a sandy desert intersected 
by two ranges of rocky mountains called Trachones."’ Similarly 
in the ‘ .Concise Dictionary of the Bible,’ Trachonitis is repre- 
sented to have included ‘‘ the whole of the modern ]irovince (!) 
called El-Lejab, with a section of the plain (?) southward, and 
also a ptirt of the western (add eastern) declivity of Jebel 
(Duriiz) Hauraii. This mav explain Strabo’s two Trachones.” 
Our fortnight’s excursion will, it is hoped, introduce a correct 
topography for future writers. The tact is that the Safa or 
Eastern Trachon, together with the western, that is to say the 
Leja Proper, would be included in the Tetrarchy of Trachonitis, 
which thus extended from Aurauitis or the Hauran Valley to 
the Desert of the Euphrates. 

The shape of the Tuliil el Safa region is pyriform, like the 
Leja ; the lone El Jlafradah forms the stalk ; the bluff end to 
the north is the Tell Shamat together with its dependencies, 
whilst to the north-west the boundaiw is the Arz el Jahash- 
shiyyah, looking like the dry bed of a torrent, brown and rust- 
staiued. We did not lay down the eastern limit, but the 
villagers of Dhumayr pointed out certain Istiiut or unnamed 
cones depending upon the Umni Bakibeh. This frontier may 
})erhaps be extended to the Jebel Says bordering upt)a the 
Hama I Begion. 

We set out at 5 A.M. in a cool west wind, making north for 
the great red cinder-heap known as Lium el Jla’azah (Mother 
of the She-goat). After 1 h. 35 m., in which wu covered 
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perhaps 4^- direct geographical miles, we halted for obseryations 
at the foot of the coue, and then we fell into the trodden way 
which winds round to its west. After 20 ni. of slow march, 
we directed the camel -men to make straight for the Bir 
Kasam, whilst we ascended the Tell ’Akir, bv the Bedawiii ]n-o- 
nounced El ’Ajir. Usually known as tlie Shaykh el Tulul. 
this “ Head-man of the Hillocks ” rises some 7 statute miles 
from the Umm el Ma’azah. We then rode up in 1 h. 20 m. to the 
foot of the cone, which springs from a high [)lane, and whoso 
large outliers trend to the south with a little westing. Sune 
minutes were spent in stiff climbing up the ridgy surface of 
thoroughly burnt scorim. The angle of the north-western slo[)c 
was 19° do', that of the north-eastern 22° ; the southern ramp 
up which we walked showed 22° .00', and the stoniest part above 
the lateral folds reached 24°. AVe then ascended the eastern or 
highest point, for a better pro.spect of the peculiar scene before 
us. Viewed from this elevation the volcanic Tells and craters, 
modem tertiary and pleiocene, which before seemed scattered in 
Avild contusion, fell into three regular lines, disposed nearly 
north and south. 'I'he middle range is represented by the 
Umm Izn (Mother of an Ear), so culled because the table-tt)|) 
has a projection at one end, a kind of “ cock-nose,” breaking 
the straight line of feature.s. About the centre of the line 
stands tlie “Monarch of tlie Mounts,” and to the south project 
the Zirs and the Eaghayleh Blocks. '4’he plain is silt upon a 
limestone floor, explaining how from afar a yellow sheet appears 
spread to the very basis of the cones and pyramids. The latter 
rise from this sterile investment in naked heaps, black and 
white, red and yellow; they are table-topped and saddle- 
backed, as well as conical, uhilst inky dots show the smaller 
fumaroles and sable bai’s and lines the connecting ridges of 
basalt. All the Tells, especially those to the iiortli-rvest, project 
immensely long black tails to the east. The zebra-like stripes 
ot black and white are the efi’ect of the regularly blowing rvest 
Avind, Avbich disposes the fine and comminuted dust of the shells 
produced about the Swamps, in thin sheets over the Avesteru 
slopes of the cones, Avhilst the latter shelter the basalt ground to 
then- lee or east. 

After inspecting the ’Akir, avo had a truly wearying and 
monotonous march over the hilly plains to the Avest. The Druzes, 
as usual, rode forwards, leuA'ing us to folloAv with the camels, 
and every hour and a quarter ol march obliged us to dismount, 
tiring us by Avant of exertion. At last, after ;'5 h. 30 m. of actual 
riding, Ave came upon the scorched, yellow- Avhite flat of the 
Kalaat and Ayn Kasam (the Eort and Hill of an Oath), con- 
cerning Avliich I cannot discover a trace of Arab tradition. 
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]\IlLES on the Neighbourhood of Bunder Marayah. 

We readied tlie fort in 30 m., and tliiis ended our total of 
7 h. 48 m., tlie work of tliat day. We had great trouble in 
finding the ivell which maps place to the south-east of the 
Kala’at. It really hears 10^ and 9' 30' from the Tell Kasam. 

The next day (IVlonday, June 5) was the last of our desert 
excursion. The Druzes quietly left us during the night, under 
the escort of one of their number, Mahommed Kazamani, who, 
though badly wounded in a late fray, followed us to TIamascus 
and received a five-shot revolver as a reward. But instead of 
making for Dhumayr via the Derb el Glhazawat, or Koad of 
Eazzias, fortunately for us we determined, despite the unusually 
hot and still ueather, to inspect the Dakweh Mountain, upon 
which so many of our fellow-countrymen have cast longing 
looks from the minarets of Damascus. The view from the 
summit enabled us to correct the position of the Salas Ikhwan, 
or Three Brothers. As will be seen, they adjoin the Dakweh, 
uhereas our maps place them upon a parallel instead of a 
meridional line, and give them the curiously corrupted name 
“ Tulesawa,” At 4.50 p.m. we reached the Dhumayr village, 
where we were received with effusion by the good Kashid El 
Bostaji. We had covered 20 indirect miles from Jebel Dakweh, 
and a day’s total of 30. 


III. — On the Neighbourhood of Bunder Marayah. By 
Captain S. B. Miles, f.r.g.s. 

[iteait January Stb, 1ST2.] 

Bunder Marayah, in lat. 11° 4.3' n., the chief port of the 
iMijjertheyii tribe of SomM, is situated at the foot of the range 
of hills bearing the same name, which rise about a mile behind 
the town to a height of 4000 feet. The town extends nearly 
half a mile along the beach, and contains upwards of two hundred 
houses, about a quarter of whicli are built of sun-dried bricks, 
and the remainder of matting. The permanent population of 
the town is only some six or seven hundred, but during the 
trading season, when the kafilas arrive from the interior witii 
gums and other produce, and the Arab merchants come acro.'^s 
from tlm opposite coast, this estimate must be quite doubled. 
The largest and most conspicuous building is the Sultan’s, 
.situate at the back of the town ; it is of Hadramaut fashion, is 
several stories high, and was built forty years ago : there are 
several others also of the same stvleand almost as large. There 
are three mosques, all whitewashed, but in rather a dilapi- 
dated state ; the town also boasts a school, attended by thirty 
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bovs, ■who learn to read and write Arabic. The ranges of Iiiils, 
of which Jebel Marayah forms part, correspond almost exactly 
in their formation and composition with those in some parts of 
the opposite coast of Arabia; they are both of the same cream- 
coloured limestone, with sandstone, shale, quartz, &c., and the 
strata of both have the same confused appearance. I noticed no 
metallic signs here. The low narrow’ maritime plain in which 
Marayah lies, extends eastward until it meets the spur forming 
Eas Feeluk; to the west of the town it gradually narrows until 
the sea washes the cliffs, thereby rendering the road to the next 
village, Wurba, difBcadt, and practicable only at low water. 
The soil of the plain is principally coral, with sand and frag- 
ments of rock washed down from the hills ; it is well wooded 
with acacias, mimosa, d:c., and t'hora bushes, asclepias, and aloes 
abound. There is, of course, no cultivation, but quite recently 
a few’ date-trees have been planted near the town, and at the 
neighbouring village of Cturso a few' plots of jowaroe have been 
sown during the last three years as an experiment. Water is 
scarce, from the difficulty of excavating wells; tlie only well, 
named Eyl Teaze, is two miles from the town, and has to sup 2 )ly 
in addition both Gurso and (tesulli, which are destitute of sweet 
water: the supply from this well is good, but of astringent 
quality. To the east of the town, distant 2^ miles, is the Wady 
Hakew (the Eio de Santo Pedro of the Portuguese) ; the course 
of this wady is a very short one, but it is fed by many torrents, 
and in the floods must be a deep and powerful stream. It forms 
the natural pass into the interior, and I explored it f<w 20 miles, 
passing two watering-places. The opening where it makes its 
exit is called Kurmo. and is about 3n0 yards broad; it then 
bifurcate.s, one mouth entering the sea at Marayah and the 
other near Gurso, where it forins a ‘’khor,” or salt creek, half 
a mile long, but barred in the dry season by the sandy beach : 
in the floods it is used as a shelter bv bugalows ami small 
boats. •' ” 

The chain of hills bordering the N. and x.E. coasts are described 
as extending three days’ journey into the interior, when tho 
country slopes down southwards and eastwards until it merges 
into an extensive hilly plain or plateau well wooded and grassy, 
and full of large game. jS’o corn is raised, and but little eaten, 
the inhabitants being purely nomadic, subsisting on their flocks 
and herds, and moving about for the convenience of pasturage. 
The country i.s, I imagine, but thinly peopled, and the per- 
manent villages few, the Mijjertheyn being amongst the poorest 
of the Somal, and not possessing the countless flocks of sheep 
owned by the Gulbedh tribes. 

The commerce of this coast is considerable, and is carried on 
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■with Moculla, Sheher, the Sowahil, Jiddah. and Bombay. The 
exports are frankincense, gum arabic, “mulij,” indigo, and mats; 
for which cloth, dates, rice, jowaree and metals are imported in 
return. There are six large '• buglas ” belonging to these ports 
trading across the Indian Ocean to Bombay, besides several 
“sumbooks” that go to the opposite coast. The buglas rarely 
fill at one port, but coast along taking in cargo until full. The 
resom-ces and productions of this country, especially vegetable, 
are much richer than might be expected from the exports, and 
only require to be developed for a valuable trade to spring up. 
Many iisefnl gums, dyes, and oil-plants exist, of nhich no account 
whatever is taken by the natives; the latter siib'-tance, for 
instance, is never expressed bv them — thev have, indeed, no 
word for it, and the very use of it is unknown, ghee lieing the 
substitute. Indigo grows wild, and is sent to IMoculIa and 
Sheher, nhere there is a great demand for it. The mats are 
made almost exclusively of tlie “Ow” or leaf of the I>oum 
(Hyphmne) and wild date-palms, the latter being preferreil; 
they are dyed of two colours only, rod and black : the red dye 
is a mixture of aloes, fooah,” saltpetre, and camel’s dung ; but 
they are ac([uainted with several plants that ])roiluce a red dye. 
Mulij, or, as the SomM call it. (rcro — the fruit of the Bourn 
palm — is a nut with a hard and thick rind : it is cut in lialf, 
dried, and strung for export. The kernel is perfectly insipid, 
and requires an immense deal of mastication : it has nothing to 
recommend it, but is much eaten by the Arabs as a restorative. 
Asclepia. senna and aloe plants grow abundantly, but their 
medicinal and fibrous uses are unknown to the natives. No 
ivory, feathers, or skins are brought to these ports, except by 
some chance party arriving from the Bulbanta country. The 
people pios'-css but few cattlo and still fewer horses. Animals 
and ghee are not exported now as formorlv, all the ghee pro- 
duced being consumed by themselves ; even the coast people 
often have a difficulty in ptrocuring it. The severe famine here 
in 1868 impoverished the country greatly, and the effects of it 
are still felt : it affectotl the neighbouring country of the Wur- 
surngalli also, but not to the same extent. A large portion of 
the inhabitants are said to have died of starvation, and thousands 
of animals— camels, sheep, and horses. One man was piointed 
out to me who had lost 380 out of -100 Invad of camels ; and 
many were the stories of large piroprietors who had lieen utterly 
ruined. Honey is as abundant here as in Arabia, but no liquor 
is made from it as in Abyssinia. There are two species of 
bee producing it — the “ Heis ” bee, which makes its nest in 
holes ill the rocks ; andjthe “ Eiddin,” which prefers deserted 
ant-hills : the honey of the latter is supierior. The most valuable 
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products, however, of this country are its piims and resins. 
Gum arahic, tragacanth, myrrh, and many others, are produced 
in abundance ; and in no other country, except sparsely on the 
opposite coast of Arabia, does the olibanum or frankincense 
tree exist. The Somal divide gums into two classes — sweet and 
bitter; to the former belong gum arahic, mastic, “luhan,” 
“ mayeti,” Ac., and to the latter myrrh, hodthai,” and others. 
There are at least three species of acacia producing the Sumugh 
or gum araliic, and they are all very abundant : the bark is cut 
thrice only by the natives for the gum to exude — if cut oftener 
the tree dies. I was told that the tree is cut only in this and 
the neighbouring province of Wursumgalli ; in the west the gum 
is allowed to exude naturally, and the natives learn when to col- 
lect it from a small insect named “ Jii-gah,” which tlien begins 
to utter its note. The “ hodthai ” is a gum of peculiar quality ; 
the tree is a thorny acacia, not unlike the babool, but has a 
smooth bark. No leaves were on it at the time of my visit, but 
the berries and leaf-buds were beginning to sprout from the 
thorns. The gum issues in a thick milky mass, or in small 
round lumps ; when dry it becomes brittle. It is soluble in 
water, turning it cpiite milky. It is not exported, and the only 
use it is put to is, by men to whiten their sliields. and by women 
to cleanse their hair. The tree producing the olibanum or 
frankincense, which is called by the Somal “ Beyu,” grows onh’- 
on the limestone ranges of this and the opposite coast. The 
beautiful and singular appearance of this tree, with its tapering 
stem and crimped foliage, attached to the smooth surface of the 
marble rock by its large, white, bulbous mass, and dotting the 
tops of the hills, where often no other verdure is to be seen, has 
been so often described, that any' further remark.s are unneces- 
sary. There are four different species of the tree, [)ruducing 
tao distinct kinds of gum: the fir.'^t and best kind, called 
Bedwi or Sheheri, comes from the Mohr Add, Mohr Madow, and 
Boido; the second kind, called Mayeti, is produced by the 
Yegaar. The Boido species is a taller tree than the others, and 
is so named from the gum running down in long tears. The 
Luban Bedwi is of three qualities, viz., Fusoos, Safee, and iVIu- 
jumdal ; the first is the best, but for the last few years so m^ny 
trecs have been destroyed in this part by the drought, that the 
little produced has been mixed with the second sort. The 
Mayeti is of one quality only% viz., Safai ; it is very different 
in appearance from the Bedui (which is in transparent drops), 
being of a milky-white colour and in large masses or Hakes. 
The Mohr Add and iMadow trees are generally found further 
inland than the Tegaar, and from this I suspect the gum derives 
its name of Bedwi, being obtained by the coast-dwellers and 
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mei'chants from the Bedouins of the interior. The Mayeti is 
exported chiefly to Jiddah and the Yemen ports; the Bcdwi 
goes to Bombay for exportation to Europe. Yumbei's of the 
yoiuM go across to Hadramaut for tlie purpose of gathering 
the frankincense, paying the Arab tribes there for the privilege, 
tlie latter never attempting to colect it themselves. The 
Somalies usually settle there, selling the gum at Moculla and 
.8heher, until they have amassed a competency. The Arab 
“ Luban ” is considered inferior to the African, which is termed 
“ Asli ” by the Arabs ; probabl)’’ the tree was imported into 
Arabia with the myrrh-tree in very remote times. The season 
for gathering the gum lasts for four months — from May to Sep- 
tember ; the trees mav be gashed any number of times without 
injury, but unless rain falls soon after, the tree withers and dies. 
The gum is gathered fifteen days after the tree is cut, as it has 
then ceased to exude, and the bark, which heals rapidly, is 
again gashed. The knife with which the tree is cut is called 
“ miugaf.” The estate or plot of ground owned by each indi- 
vidual is called Hijje, and is clearly defined and marked out, 
the trees in it being strictly respected by the other members of 
the tribe. The price of unsorted Luban paid to the Somal by 
the Arab merchant was 2 lbs. of jowaree for 1 lb. of Bedwi, and 
1-^ lb. of jowaree for 1 lb. of Mayeti. Besides the frankincense 
gum, the black and white iMohr trees yield a beautiful red dye, 
which is extracted from the thin pajjery bark. The Mayeti 
gum is as much used for chewing as it is for its sweet odour by 
the natives, and a blazing lump often serves for a light, instead 
of an oil-lamp. The trees, though growing wild, are carefully 
watched by the Somal, and in some cases, I am told, they plant 
and propagate saplings in their fields ; but this laudable custom, 
by which their rvealth might be decupled, is too laborious to be 
universally followed. 

The marriage ceremonies among these people difler con- 
siderably from those of the Arabs. The marriage portion paid 
to the girl’s father is called “ yerrud,” and consists of from ten 
dollars to a hundred camels. It is not necessary to settle any 
richer dowry on the girl, and it is indeed seldom done. After 
betrothal the boy sometimes remains two or three years in his 
father-in-law’s house for service, at the end of which he is sent 
back with presents often equal to or exceeding the “ yerrud.” 
Girls are sometimes carried ofif by force and married, and then, 
unless the parents are satisfied with a handsome present (which 
is usually done), war is sure to result. Boys, too, while tending 
flocks or cattle outside the village, are frequently carried off and 
held to ransom, in default of payment of which they are some- 
times killed. In the horse countries, marriages of wealthy 
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people are celebrated with more ceremony and show, all the 
men of the tribe present turning out on horseback, and going 
through mock combats, &c. Here a little dancing and tom- 
toming, with a feast to the villagers, embrace all the festivities. 
As there are no Cazees, any Mulla can read the Khutba. After 
a seven days’ honeymoon the bride returns to her parents for a 
time. No ceremonies are observed on a birth : a girl comes 
into the world unnoticed, and the father is scarcely informed of 
it ; if a boy, he generally gives a dinner. The wife is rarely of the 
same tribe as her hiisband, the Somal being very averse to mar- 
riages among relatives, however distant the connection, and they 
are very Scotchdike in their recognition of kinship. x\mong 
the Mijjertheyn, the mother of any of the Sultan’s children being 
of his tribe, or even of the “• Darrood ” division (jf Somal, dis- 
qualifies them from the succession : the Sultan must be the son 
of a “Bhadir,” i.e. woman of the “ Dir” division of the Somal. 
Marriage between cousins — the rule nith Arabs — is particularly 
abhorrent to them, but it has begun to obtain here of late in 
the Sultan’s family and a few others, the example probably 
having been set by the Arab residents, or by Somalies returning 
from Arabia. The Somal are particular about their honour 
and the reputation of their wives ; widows are generally married 
by one of the husband’s brothers or relations. It is customary 
for guests arriving from a journey to remain in the house during 
meals, and tor conversation only, and not to sleep there or 
occupy the house as an inmate. 

The Ivhutba in the mosques is read for the Sultan of Turkey, 
as it is in Aden ; the Somal know not of the Khedive of 
and imagine the Sultan to be the ruler of the universe, 
and all European and Asiatic nations his subjects. Like all 
Africans, they are very superstitious, respect omens, believe in 
geomancy, and have a great dread of the evil eye and of 
witches, “Komayu,” who are said to work spells on a man 
until he wastes away and dies. When a man meets one of 
these ladies he covers up his face and mutters God’s name or 
the “ Lahoul,” and endeavours to terrify her by threats. They 
have no reverence for trees, heavenly bodies, drc., nor any 
traces remaining, Avith one or two remarkable exceptions, that 
I could discover, of their old paganism. They are troubled 
with but few diseases, and have little need of medicine ; they 
have a remedy for ulcers, and know how to heal spear-wounds 
quickly by applying the powdered bark of the Kurraa, which 
is a powerful styptic. The woimd of a poisoned arrow is 
invariably cut out, but the universal panacea is the actual 
cautery ; a good dose (a few pounds) of ghee is also very effi- 
cacious in internal complaints. Small-pox commits its ravages 
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iincliecked, inoeiilatioa being considered “haram,” any one 
undergoing it being doomed to eternal perdition. 

The Mijjertbeyn are considered by the Gulbedli tribes as 
superior to them in two things, viz., security of life and pro- 
perty, and strictness in religious duties, but are looked down 
upon for their poverty and meaner way of living. The 31ijjer- 
theyn, however, are superior to all the rest of the Somal in the 
attention paid to education, a much larger proportion being 
able to read and write than in any other tribe. They have, 
unfortunately, managed to earn an indiflerent reputation, from 
the treacherous murder, on several occasions, of shipwrecked 
seamen, but there are at least as many instances of their kind- 
ness and hospitality to those thrown on tlieir shores, and I am 
inclined to think tlieir behaviour is due more to the wanton 
and reckless acts of a savage than to any bloodthirstiness or 
cruelty of disposition inherent in them. This tribe alone, I 
believe, of all the Somal, does not smoke tobacco, considering 
it “harain;” the little required here and by the ^yursumgalli 
is imported from Moculla by the vessels taking guano from 
Burut Island. The only trade followed here besides that of 
blacksmith, which is peculiar to the Somal, is that of sandal- 
making ; the jewellery worn by the women is of Arab manu- 
facture, and is brought from Moculla. The arms used by the 
Somal are a kreese, a buckler, and two spears or a bow and 
arrows ; the spears used by them are of many different shapes 
and sizes, all having names. The bow and poisoiiial arrow are 
common to all the Somal, but more especially tljc Wursum- 
galli, who are very expert. The Mijjertheyn do not seem to 
be at all good shots; the bows they use are large — 6 feet — and 
the arrows about a foot and a half. The poison is here 
extracted from tw'o trees — the Minhidds and Abortehi — by 
Midgans ; no one, man or woman, must be present while it is 
being prepared, or it has no efficacy. The only means the 
Somal have of obtaining fire is by the primitive method of 
rubbing two sticks together; three trees supply suitable w'ood 
for this — the Der, Nearer, and Khu. Flint and steel are 
imknown. The games of the Somal are numerous but very 
simple; two of them are “Shah” and “Shunterad;” the 
former is the lavourite, and is played with twelve stones or 
shells ; it is very similar to the Arabic game “ Sudur.” They 
are inveterate gamblers, and frequently lose all their property. 
From their intercourse with Aden, various Indian and English 
games are being gradually introduced among them. 

Though the language spoken throughout the whole country 
is substantially the same, and a man of one part is intelligible 
in any other, yet the difference between the Burri and the 

E 2 
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Gvilbedli is at least as mucli as the difference between the 
Arabic of Egypt and Axemen ; this lies noticeably in the idioms, 
and in the usage and pronunciation of certain words : for 
instance, a camel in the Gulbedh is called “x\.wur,” in the 
Burri “Eatti;” a foot in the former is “Loog,” in the latter 
“Uddin;” a girl is “Gubud” and “Gnbuj” respectively. 

Kegarding the origin of the Somal, it seems more than pro- 
bable they are descended from a number of Arabs who immi- 
grated into the country, and mixing with the Galla inhabitants 
soon multiplied and drove back into the interior all those, 
Christian and Pagan, who refused to conform to their religion, 
and thus occupien the country they now hold. Their language 
and traditions both support this hypothesis. The former is 
composed almost wholly of words derived either from the 
Arabic or Galla tongues, the latter predominating, and their 
traditions universally refer to Arab ancestors, whom they hold 
in gi’eat veneration. They assign a period of between four and 
five centuries to this immigration, which was probably from 
Hadramaut, and speak witli pride of the readiness with which 
the Moslem faith was embraced, and the fact of its having 
been introduced without the intervention of the sword. I 
learnt at Hunda that the 3Iahra tribes have a tradition that 
the Somal are descended from them, and they call them in- 
Tariably “Beni Am,” or “cousins,” to this day. The name 
of SomM, and the time when they first began to be called by 
it, still remain in obscurity. I expected to have found some 
light on this point in the Kitab Futuhel Habsh, but have been 
disappointed, as that work gives no account whatever of the 
early history of this race. The root of the word in Arabic 
CW") is, according to the Kamoo, in one of its significations, 

“ lofty hills covered with trees,” and this name may have been 
applied to the country (and appropriately so) by the Arabs ; 
but it does not appear to have been so known to the ancient 
writers, and it strikes me as possible that it may be an anagram 
of the word Mosyllon, the ancient name of Berbera or Kurrum : 
for the whole region, as far as Cape Guardafui, was called the 
Mosyllitic Coast. These are, however, mere conjectures. The 
Somal distinguished between the two sides of their country by 
the terms Burri (the eastern) and Gulbedh (the western) : these 
are well known and recognized by the Arabs, by whom they 

are named Makhar (^L«) and Dabir (^b) respectively. 
The former includes the Mijjertheyn, Wursumgalli, and Dulb- 
hanta tribes ; the latter the Habr Awal, Habr Tul Jaala, and 
Habr Gerhajis, &c. These terms are quite territorial — not 
tribal, and are more comparative than nominal. Thus Berbera 
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is Giilbedli to Kiirram, and Meit is Biirri to Ain Terad. The 
Gulbedh tribes are much more turbulent and predatory than 
the Burri, and are in a chronic state of warfare and anarchy ; 
while the Burri are, as a rule, peaceable and orderly, and 
generally loth to shed blood. The same customs obtain through 
all the Somal, and some of the old pagan rites are still retained. 
Like the races north and south of them — the Afar and Sowahili 
— the Somal are of the Shafeea school of Moslems. The 
Mijjertheyn is the only tribe under the sway of a Sultan ; the 
Habr Awal, ^Yursumgalli, and Dulbhanta have Gerads, and 
the Ugaden have a chief called Ogass to reign over them : the 
authority of all of them is more or less nominal, and is almost 
limited to collecting men in war time. The present Sultan of the 
Mijjertheyn is a boy of ten years of age, and the country is 
under the regency of his uncle, Moosa Othman, in association 
with three great-uncles. 3Ioosa would have been elected Sultan 
on the death of his half-brother, Mahomed, according to 
custom, but he was ineligible, as I have already explained, on 
account of his mother being a MMrsumgalli, one of the Darrood 
tribes. The boy’s mother is a Habr Gerhajis woman and a 
Bhadir. The Mijjertheyn are undeniably the most inoffensive 
of all the Somal ; their country is extensive, reaching from 
Koll to Gerad, a town on the east coast a considerable distance 
south of Eas Hafoon. The “ ashoor ” collected at Bunder 
Marayah is distributed among the Bhadir lamilies there ; the 
Sultan receives a share of it at this and two or three other 
towns, but his revenue is decidedly limited. “Abbans,” or 
protectors, have to be taken here, as at Berbera, by Arab and 
other merchants frequenting the port, but they do not receive 
the same percentage or commission, but merely a small present. 
In the Gulbedh these men are necessary to the stranger ; but 
here, where there is ample security of life and property, they 
are a mere tax. 

There are three outcast tribes, namely, the Tomal, Midgan, 
and Ebir. The first are blacksmiths exclusively, making arrow 
and lance heads, hsh-hooks, and such-like small requirements 
of the people. The second, Midgan, are a very numerous body, 
and have no particular occupation, but usually engage them- 
selves as servants, herdsmen, &c. ; these two classes intermarry 
among themselves, and sometimes also with the Somal. The 
last race, Ebir, are the pariahs of the land, and are distinct 
from and inferior to both the preceding ; they are by profession 
jugglers, and perform at weddings and feasts: it is reported 
that they habitually sell their children, and they are never 
allowed to accompany the Somals in their wars. The origin 
of these outcast tribes is unknown to me ; they are undis- 
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tinguishable from tlie Somal in appearance or feature, and are 
not slaves— for there are plenty of these, domestic slavery being 
rife throughout the length and breadth of the Bur k?omal. 

The coast from Marayah to Alloola has three towns not laid 
down in the charts, namely, Gurso, Kcsulli, and Habo. Alloola 
is a larger town than Marayah, but its houses are all of matting, 
— there are none of brick; it has the advantage over the latter 
place of having a lagoon, or circular bay, affording very fair 
shelter for native craft, while IMarayah is an open roadstead. 
The exports and imports of the two places are the same. 
Water is as scarce at Alloola as at Bunder Mara}'ah ; buglas 
generally water at a place a few miles east, named Booah, 
where there is an unfailing supplv. Alloola and several of the 
neighbouring villages are iuliabited mostly by the Sowarkcroou 
tribe, a savage clan of the Miijertheyn. The country around 
and to tiie south belongs to the clan of Othman ^lahomed. 
The inhabitants of this coast, though not exactly closervin" 
Ptolemy's name of Troglodytes, are in truth little removed 
from savages, and use the holes and caves in the high range of 
hills overhanging the sea to store their products and articles 
of export in, during the close season. From lias Asseer (Cape 
Guardafui ) to Eas Hafoon the coast is bleak and sterile, with 
two or three fertile valleys. The northern half, to a little 
beyond Eas Binna (or Bashkail), is bold and precipitous, while 
the low'er part is low and sandy. It is very thinly peopled, 
and has only two or three villages and one town, Hunda. The 
“ khors” or bays on the north and south sides of Eas Hafoon 
are used as harbours during the south-west and north-east 
monsoons respectively; the isthmus is a narrow sandy strip 
6 miles in breadth, and covered with camel grass and Shorn 
bushes ; there is a hamlet on each side, but sweet water is only 
obtainable on the south. On the top of the square table-land 
of Hafoon are extensive pastures, on which camels, horses, 
cattle, and sheep are grazed in the season. Fish are plentiful 
enough, and furnish the means of subsistence to the coast- 
dwellers ; but the inland population hold fish as much in abhor- 
rence as fowls. Sharks’ fins, for China, are an important 
article of export, and several Mahra Arabs reside here for the 
purpose of capturing the fish. Hunda is a straggling towm of 
mat huts extending over two miles, with a population varying 
from 500 to 1000, according to season. The men are all fisher- 
men or frankincense-gatherers, and the women employ them- 
selves in weaving mats, of which bales and bales were lying 
ready for shipment. The commerce of this place is confined 
to the Sowahil and the Arab ports Moculla and Sheher, the 
former supplying corn, and the latter cloth, dates, &c. The 
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exports are “ mulij.” frankincense, skark-skins, ambcrcrris, and 
matting. The supply of ivory has alino'.t ceased, and there is 
only one elephant-hunter left in the town. The lion-es are all 
circular and portable, and are erected in two or three hours — 
a light framework of wood with a double layer of mats oyer it, 
and the house is eoinplcte ; a small courtyard or kraal of thorns 
is then made in front. The doors all face north or south, 
according to season,- — as the wind is very high and incle- 
ment. At this time it was A-ory cold, and the sharp contrast 
between the climate here and at Bunder iMarayah. where the 
heat was peculiarly tierA' and suffocatinc:. was clecideilly un- 
pleasant. The country close around is low and barren, the soil 
being sand, detritus, and coral overlving limestone. Coral and 
shells are met with, miles inland, showing that the country has 
been at some former ]>eriod undm’ Avater ; the caverns and 
watermarks on the clifl’s of lias Hafoon are further evidence of 
this. The A'og'etatiou has the usual appi‘arancc — salsolaccous 
plants, with a few doum palms and a stunted growth of acacias 
sciitti.'fed over tlie surface. Al.wut a mile to the north of 
Hunda the shore takes a curve which is not marked in the 
chart ; bugalows anchor here — the only sheltered spot to be 
found. I sounded 17 feet close in. Close by is a large Avady 
forming a salt lagoon in the monsoon ; its broail shallow bed 
shows. hiiAvever. that mneh of the rain is absorbed on its 
journey, and that little iiiuls its Avny to the sea. The residence 
of the Snltan is at a place called Adowa, about 30 niih‘S north- 
west of llu'nda; it is eloso to the Ahady Jaeel or Jumhul- 
hoody. The halting-plaoes between Hunda and Bunder 
Jllarayah are Sehow, AdoAva. Modevaum. Yeran, and Eyl Jill, 
averaging about 20 miles from each other; the last jdaee is in 
the A ady Yeran. which rises in a plateau of the same name, 
and enters the sea near Bunder Ivhor. Two other plaees near 
the road are Sussi and Gulool. The two most important 
valleys between Has Assear and Hafooii are the Wady Token 
and the Wady Jumbulhoody, called in its upper part the Wady 
Jaeel. The soil of the former is rich, and produces maize, 
tobacco, jowaree, dates, Theban palms, tamarinds, plantains, 
and onions; the introduction of most of these is due to a 
Hadramaut Arab avIio settled here some years since, and 
taught the inhabitants how to cultiA'ate them. The Soraal, I 
believe, are ready and willing enough to turn to agriculture 
and grow their own corn, but they require some one to set 
them the example. The eastern point of this country is formed 
of a series of hill-ranges or plateaus, knoAvn as Jebel Goraad, 
Girdif, and Bor Burliai ; they are tolerably well wooded, and 
are rich in valuable gum-trees — frankincense, dragon’s blood, 
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tragacanth, arabic, &c. And here I may remark what a very 
unnecessary mystery and puzzle has been made of the name 
given to this horn by the Portuguese — Cape Guardafui. Bruce 
insisted it should be called Gardepan, or the Straits of Burial ; 
and others have derived it in ways equally fanciful — even the 
accurate Crutteudeii was mided. It is, in fact, simply the 
native name for this part, and is the only one known to 
the inhabitants, viz., Girdif or Girdifo. By the local shipping 
and by pilots, however, the point is usually called by its Arab 
name, Eas Asseer. The only Europeans vvho have ever traversed 
this country were some of the troops belonging to the Bombay 
column of the army in Egypt in 1801. The transport in wliich 
they were returning to India having been wrecked near Eas 
Hafoon, they succeeded, after great hardships, in making their 
way along the coast to Bunder Alloola, where they were pro- 
tected and entertained by the natives until they were taken off, 
about two months after. The watershed of all this country 
is the southern face of the high range of limestone hills fring- 
ing the north coast, and as indicated by the Mogal, Jaeel, and 
other rivers on tliis coast, clearly lies from north-west to south- 
east. The Wady Jaeel, called in its upper part the Wady 
Gebee, rises, I was informed, somewhere near Kurrum, and 
after a course of 200 or 250 miles falls into the sea about 10 
miles below Eas Hafoon, at a place called Hashiree. The 
Wady Mogal enters the sea at Illig, a place five days’ journey 
further south. 

The ancient geography of this coast, as given in the oldest 
and best account we have of it, the *• Periplus of the Erythrteau 
Sea,” has become more clear and intelligible since cur know- 
ledge of it has increased, and we have hail the accurate surveys 
of the Indian Navy to refer to for its elucidation. But although 
the more remarkable geographical features are easy of recog- 
nition, from the fidelity with which they are described by the 
author, there is yet a considerable field left for conjecture with 
regard to many places. One cause of this is the want of uni- 
formity in the names given, some being Greek, some native, and 
others Arabic : this is perplexing, and warns us not to rely^ too 
much on them, though one of our chief means of recognition. 

The first place mentioned in the territory' now occupied by 
the Somal is Mundus : this I consider to be Zaila, on account 
of its description as a sate anchorage under the protection of an 
island— a circumstance that suits Zaila alone. The title of 
emporium given to it, the peculiarity of its exports, and the fact 
of the course being from hence eastward, are confirmatory of 
this view'. We now come to Mosyllon, the most difficult, as it 
is the most important, of all the localities we have to discover 
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the site of. It was the chief emporium on the coast, and is 
described as a promontory and a bad roadstead. According to 
the distances given, it ought to be carried out at least a hundred 
miles further east ; but in fixing it at Berbera, the chief induce- 
ment is that the latter holds pre-eminently the same position 
that Mosyllon did, as the principal town on the coast, and this 
appears to me an argument of sufficient weight to turn the 
scale in its favour against all other considerations. The latitudes 
and longitudes of Ptolemy adrl greatly to the confusion here, 
for they are at variance and irreconcilable under any circum- 
stances. The evidence, in short, is against Berbera, but the 
presumption is much in favour of it. The river of Nilo-Ptole- 
maeon may be fairly identified with the M'ady iMaareg at Meit 
— the distanc(“ given — of two days’ sail, or 1000 stadia (10(t 
miles), coincides sufficiently. Tapatege is uncertain, for there 
is no clue, either of distance or site, to guide us, and I can find 
no name at all similar to it, but it lies between Meit and Bunder 
Marayah. The locality of the lesser Daplmon is e(|ually doubtful , 
and for the same reasons it may possibly bo the river near 
Bunder Khor, or Butialo, called *• Tugwena,’’ “ the large wady.” 
by the natives. Cape Elephant is, of course. Has Feeluk, known 
on the spot as Bor Moorg. The greater Daphnon, or Akannai, 
is unmistakeably identical nith the Wady Maker, or Pdo de, 
Santo I’edro of the Portuguese, which, as I have already 
described, debouches from the hills between Gurso and Marayah. 
This is the sole instance in which both the Greek and native 
names are given, and it enables us to establish the identity of 
the place beyond a doubt. The lliver Elephant must be the 
M ady Afkaliya, that enters the sea near Alloola, a short distance 
east of Bus Feeluk. From this there is no place mentioned 
until Cape Aromata, or Guardafui, the most prominent feature 
on the coast, whereas we are expressly told the coast falls to the 
south. Continuing along here, the first name we come to, 
Tabai, was formerly identified by Bean Vincent with Hafoon ; 
but it must now be referred to Bus Binua, reserving Ilafoon for 
Opone. The description of Tabai, the name (given by Ptolemy 
as Ponon Koine, evidently the village of Binna), and the dis- 
tances, are sufficiently conclusive on this point. Between Aro- 
mata and Tabai also it is called the Bay of Beyla : now Belwa 
is a village about 20 miles from Binna, being at the north of the 
bay of which Bas Binna is the southern pioint. That Opone, or 
Ophone, is Hafoon, cannot be doubted — the similarity of name 
is too striking to be passed over, and the fact of its being called 
an emporium, a character it still deserves, puts it beyond dispute. 
There is no port anywhere near to the south that answers to 
the description at all, while the whole produce of the valley of 
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the Jaeel is brought here, aufl Cruttenden, who compares the 
fair to that of Berbera, testifies to the number of merchants 
resorting to it, and to the value and briskness of the trade 
carried on. 

Having found time, whilst waiting at Hunda, to pay a hasty 
visit to the Wady Jaeel, the luxuriant vegetation of which was 
described to me in very eulogistic terms by the natives, I hired 
a camel and started one afternoon in company with five Somalies. 
Our direction at first lay s.s.iv. as far as Bor Kalha, a low plateau 
of seven or eight hundred feet elevation, wdien w e turned W.s.W., 
and after three hours halted for the night at the edge of Khor 
Hurdea. At midnight we rosi' again and made our way over a 
plain of sand-hills, topped with bushes, to Eyl Dokanaya, a 
bubbling spring of brackish water on a low eminence, which we 
reached iust about sunrise. Large numbers of female camels 
were being watered at this and at a similar spring close by. The 
water was rpiite warm when we arrived, but became cold as the 
day advanced. Below the sand the hillock appeared to be com- 
posed cliicfly of sandstone, but also of limestone and agglomerate. 
The north point of Hafoon lies direct east of this, and the edge 
of the table-land north of Hunda e.x.e. After resting here for 
a short time, and receiving the customary peace-offering of 
camels’ milk from the Bedouins, we pushed on again, and 
travelled for some hours over a sterile, stony plain, thinly growui 
hero and there with acacias, until we reached the Wady Jaeel, 
along the steep bank of which we continued until we found a 
path, when we descended and camped in a high well-sheltered 
patch or island in the bed. On approaching the wady, the 
appearance of it at a little distance — a bright green streak in a 
brown, sterile, and hilly plain — was singularly pleasant and 
refreshiug. The banks are deep and precipitous, varying from 
50 to 200 feet, and the bed is in no part less than 700 yards 
w'ide, anil in most places much more, showing that a very con- 
siderable body of water is carried down in the monsoon. The 
bed is extremely well w'ooded with some large trees, especially 
in the centre, where the ground is high, forming islands in the 
flood : the wild date and doum palms were particularly abun- 
dant, the fruit and leaves being an important article of commerce. 
At this time no water was running, but there were long shallow 
pools or reaches in places, and it could be obtained anywhere by 
digging a foot or two deep in the sand. The few people I saw 
were very friendly, and appeared quiet and industrious, but 
miserably poor: the men were employed in splitting, drying, 
and stringing “ mulij,” and the women in mat-weaving. Their 
mat huts were scattered all along the wady, with thorn kraals 
for the few half-starved sheep and goats. There is no cultiva- 
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tion, and the fruit of the wild date seems a staple article of food. 
The river is said to have been the resort of wild elephants until 
tliree years aa:o; since then they have only reappeared once. 
The next morning we pursued our journey up the wady, direc- 
tion ■\\ est, passing after a short time a broad, deep wady, on our 
left, called the “ Tug Bedoo,” and about 1 P.M. halted near Bor 
Mogali, a high tabular-formed hill. The character of the country 
remained unchanged, but the vegetation in the bed of the wady 
gradually decreased, while the banks became deeper. The 
universal drought in the country had visited this place : they 
had hardly had any rain foi- a year, and the river was dry iu 
conserpience. All human habitations had now ceased, and I was 
told that none were to be met with for a long distance in front ; 
1 tlierctore saw no advantage in pushing on, and began to retrace 
my steps, returned by the same road, and arrived at Huuda 
the second day. From the time of actual travelling on both 
nays, thirty-six hours, I had probably ascended the river about 
45 or 5U miles. The hills nere all entirely destitute of verdure, 
and I saw no frankincense or gum-arabic trees anywhere on the 
journey; the only animals I noticed were the hyena, jackal, 
hare, and two sitecies of antelope, and there were said to be 
leopards. Birds were very numerous in the wady, but none on 
the plains. 

Idle Bund Somal is altogether a most interesting country, 
and it is no little opprobi'ium to us that it has remained so long 
a mystery, fur there are few which otfer greater attractions of 
research and greater facilities for exploration to the traveller. 
True, we have had a few glimpses at it, and the writings of 
Cruttenden, Kigby, and others, have left little to be gleaned 
superficially ; but how little we know of the interior, and of the 
trib es beyond the seaboard — absolutely nothing! The geo- 
graphy, resources, and productions of the country — the condition, 
distribution, and inner life of tlie peojile — have all yet to be 
written, and ofter a wide held for impuiry to the first Europiean 
who shall visit them. 
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Nos. 


1 


;; 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 

10 

n 

L2 

la 

14 

15 
IG 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
2.1 
2G 

27 

28 
29 
80 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
3G 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
4.3 

44 

45 
40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


1 


I 


I 


Named of Trees. 


Uses. 


Humur (T. Indica) 

Weggir (Uios^iyrus ebenus) 

Par (Aloe vulgaris) 

Ow (Hyplisene Thebaioa) 

Meiro (Phoenix daet v lifera) ? 

Gubuldi (Lidigotera) 

Jellelo Gejl (Cassia Senna) 

Jellcln Aii (Cassia) 

Ankokib (Acacia vera) ^ 

Adad (Acacia) ? 

KiiiTaa (Acacia Babool) 

Yeib (Amygdakis communis) 

Jlohr Add (Boswcllia Bhan Dljiana),. 

Jlohr JIadow (B. Carterii) 

BoiJo (Boisivcllia — ) 

Yeg.uir (B. Prercana) 

Deiib (Ccilrns — ) 

Hassahclin (Pinus) 

Pidthin (B. Jlyriba) 

Boh (.Vsclepias gig.intea) 

Gob (Klianinus Hcbeca) 

Hodlhai 

Gegiibood 

Pebbi ;; 

Jirtnal 

Higlo ’ 

Ilkattus (Mimosa Serisso) 

Gar.iroor 

Marbr 

oiiob ;; ;■ ;; 

Gimiur 

Fill.iii filiah ;; 

Adthi (Capparis Sodata ?) .. 

Maroii 

Yidik ;; ;; 

Karun " 

Jlurayo 

Pnt'aroor 

Suksiik 

Piirai (Ficiis rcligiosa) 

Binia (Ficus Indica) 

Puusii 5su (Pifctaciiia lentiscus) .. 
Gulnoi 



Hiihnghadi 

HigCAlue) 

3Ii;i]iui(lo 

Ab( rt< hi 

Dimkal 

Owbutta 

Ivub.i A^-aya *• 

Fouali ( liubia tincton’a) 


The tamarind tree. 

The ebony tree. 

The aloe plant. 

The duuiu jialiu. 

The wild date. 

The ^^ild iinligo plant. 

The feeiiiiii jdaiit. 

Ditto ditto. 

Yii Ids ijnm aiabic. 

Ditto ditto. 

Medicinal, libruus, ifcc. 

The almond tree. 

The fiankincense tree. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditt'.. 

Ditto ditto. 

The cedar tree. 

The Soranli pine tree. 

The in'vrrh tiee. 

Medicinal, libious, lie. 

The jujube tree. 

Yic'ld.s a gum. 

Mediciuah 

Laucc'fcticks and clubs. 

Bark usi d in tanning, tJcc. 

Fruit eaten, 

The irrus tree, 

Edible berry. 

Fruit and timber ticc. 

Fruit eaten. 

Y'iclds gum. 

Yields a flagrant gum. 

The Arak tree. 

Twigs Used in baski t-making. 

Pitto ditto. 

Y'iclds gum. 

Gum and fruit tree. 

Fruit tree. 

Fibrous. 

Tire peepul tree. 

The banian tree. 

Yields gum mastic. 

Bark tibrous, and yields red dye*. 
Valuable timber and tiuit tree. 
F ields gum. 

Fibrous. 

Poison extracted for arrows. 
Pitto ditto. 

Pitto ditto. 

Yields gum. 

Yields a red dvo. 

Tire madder plant. 
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ly. — -1 Journei! in Yezo. By Captain T. Bl.vkistox, f.k.g.s. 

Fubruary 1S7'2.] 

I. — The Softii-east Coast. 

Furnished at the govemment offiee in Ilakoiladi with certain 
instructions and t!ie requisite authority to travel as a native 
official, 1 sailed ouf of that port in the Akiado on the l-oth 
of September (10th day Sth month), 1869. 

During tlie niirht we experienced a head wind and lieavv 
easterly swell, hut worked past Siwokiihi Saki (Cajic Blunt), 
and, helped by tlie current, which invariably sets towards the 
Bacitie throuLdi tin' Strait of Tsiigar, we ncre off the volcanic 
Cajie of Yesan by 6 a.M. the following inoniing. The weather 
was dirty and rainy that day, and we made little progress. At 
sunrise on tin* 17th we rounded Cape Yeriino, the })rinci 2 ial point 
on the south-east coast of Yezo. a D>ld. sharp promontory of 
nualeratc l\eight, terminated by low land with several pointed 
rocks above water off the end of it, and hacked by a high moun- 
tainous country. There is fair anchorage during westerly winds 
on its eastern side. An island marked on the chart, about eight 
miles east, as “ Kumoiwatara,” I am assured by captains of 
vessels does not exist, which information is coutirmed by no 
sindi island being laid down on Japanese maps. In fact, the 
whole coast-line of Yezo to the eastward of Tsugar Ftrait is 
not only imperfect, but so untrue on the British Admiralty and 
other foreign charts— which are but copies — that it can liardly 
be said to bo a guide at all for navigation in those waters ; 
consequently, before a commander has become personally 
acquainted with the coast it Mould be prudent for him to 
provide himstdf with a native pilot. 

At the present time commanders of Japanese vessels generally 
sail by foridgu charts, for although there exists a fair enough 
map of Yezi), one of the four sheets called “Quan-han gisoku 
?s ipon chize,” published at Yedo, it is only a map, having so far 
no pretensions to a coast chart, that neither reefs nor rocks, and 
in many cases not even islands, are delineated on it, ivhile the 
depth of water is nowhere indicated, but the whole sea along tin- 
coast is covered m ith names of fishing-stations, so thicklv, that 
no room is left for the insertion of other information. As a raaj) 
of the interior it is most elaborate, and great praise is due to 
both the native surveyors and the compilers of it, if it is as true 
in all parts as those I have had opportunity of roughly checking. 
But, like nu)st other Japanese plans, the mountains are laid 
down in elevation, and even in that iv.iy only the very highest 
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ones are delineated clearly, while all the rest of the land 
between the rivers is completely covered vith pyramids, also in 
elevation, to denote high land or “ yama.” 8nch a })lan, for 
geographical or nautical purposes, must of course 1 jc‘ almost 
useless, it being impossible to discover where mountains are 
in ranges or detached masses, or which is higli coast or low. 
Moreover, I am inclined to think, that, although relatively 
correct as to bearings and shorter distances — though I did not 
carry the requisite instruments on my journey to be enabled to 
give a decided opinion — -this map may be considerably in error 
in latitude, and probably much more so in longitude, which 
would render it valueless for computing the areas of di'tricts, 
should such at a future time be found necessary, or hi} ing out 
lines of roads with an}' accuracy. However, it may serve the 
purpose of the Jaj)anese for some years to come, so far as the 
interior is concerned, but must be at once rejected as a coast 
chart, to which it has not the slightest jiretensions. This map 
is said to bo after the survey of, if not compiled by, Matsu-ura 
Takaesiro, now a “ hangan ” of the Yezo Kaitago government at 
Yedo. 

On the 1 8th wo passed along the Kusuri coast, and saw the 
Khanhai lying off the quaisho, where there is fair anchorage 
for a small vessel, except with strong winds from south-v est to 
west. She was then landing a cargo of seaweed, under charter 
by the government. By evening we were off Akis Bay, 200 
miles from Hakodadi, but being rather doubtful of the local 
knowledge of our pilot. Captain Scott thought it prudent to 
stand off to sea for the night. The appearance of the sea along 
the coast is of a dirty dull colour, strikingly distinct from the 
deep blue of the “ Iiuro Siwo ” stream which passes up the Sea 
of Jajian and through the Strait of Tsugar. Its temperature 
there was ten degrees lower than the water of that stream, and 
we found an eddv current setting to the westward. The fol- 
lowing morning we stood into the bay. 

The country around Akis Bay is mostly high land, without 
any prominent hills, which I believe may be said generally of 
the whole region from Kusuri to Memoro. It is generally 
pretty thickly wooded with deciduous or hard-wood trees, such 
as oak, maple, willowq Ac., interspersed with a mixture of 
coniferm. M'here devoid of woods the hills are usually covered 
by a dense growth of dwarf or scrub bamboo, from a foot or two 
to several feet in height, according to the nature of the soil, 
while on the lower ground and swamps high grass grows 
luxuriantly. The geological features show’ rocks of the secondary 
series, conglomerate, sandstones, and slaty shales. The soil 
appears good, being mostly a dark mould, but the few dygoons 
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and turnips grown about the fisbing-statious tail to indicate 
what might be produced by proper cultivatiuu. 

Seaweed is cut along the coast aud among the reefs near 
Daikoku Islands, and herring are taken on the west side of the 
bay. The lagoon to the east of the quaisho produces large 
quantities of oysters. 

The principal house at the quaisho is built in the ordinary 
Japanese style, but is of far larger size than usually seen 
in the towns, and everything about it seems large in pro- 
portion. At one end of the building are several apartments 
fitted up with papered sliding doors and windows for the accom- 
modation of government oflicers and distinguished travellers. 
In the middle is a large room with an ojieu hearth of sufficient 
dimensions to take on large logs of firewood, round which the 
Amos and lower people of the establishment squat crossdegged, 
smoking aud chatting when they have nothing to do. An 
office is half closed off from this ])lace, and the kitchen is on the 
other side. Outside the back door are large caldrons, used for 
heating water for washing and various purposes, aud for filling 
the warm baths, so indisianisable in a house where travellers are 
entertained. The ground before the house is neatly levelled, 
and enclosed in the form of a quadrangle by a sod bank, in 
W'hich are two gateways with posts and upper cross-bars, painted 
black in the usual official style. >^eparatod from tlie principal 
house are carpenters’ shops, boat-sheds, houses for some of the 
Ainos, and storehouses for the reception of rice, saki, rope, straw- 
mats, nets, and other necessaries for carrying on the fishing 
business, aud for storing the produce of the fisheries. At a short 
distance to the westward, on the rise of the high laud, is a little 
temple, wliicli is a good mark for taking the anchorage bearings 
of a vessel. Below it, but hidden by trees, is the priest's house, 
with a garden laid out about it ; and from this, about a quarter 
of a mile iulaud, a stockade cueloses a colloctiou of buildings 
formerly occupied by government officers and their retainers, 
but was tenautless when I visited it. A narrow path rims up 
the side of Bara Sau, whence a good view is obtained of the 
greater part of the bay. 

The timber used in the construction of buildings is obtained 
from the Marer Hills, being a species of fir called “ Todo 
Matsz a clean and straight-grained wood, easily worlied, and 
splitting readily for laths and shingles; but it shrinks and 
expands very much with variations in the humidity of the 
atmosphere. A spruce known by the name of ‘‘A'ezo Ilatsz,” 
is preferred for boat-building; and in the hills, at no great 
distance, is cut of large sizes. 

Captain tScott and I took several strolls about the neighbour- 
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liood, oue of wliicli was to tlie top of a liigli bluff overhanging 
the entrance to the lagoon, where we obtained a good view of 
that sheet of water. It seemed to be nearly circular, of between 
3 to 4 miles diameter ; with numerous shoals and mud-banks, 
leaving only narrow channels at low water. The Ainos navi- 
gate it in wooden “ dug-out ” canoes, about 20 feet iu length 
by a breadth of 24, with sometimes weather-boards or l^ulwarks 
lashed on the gunwales with stringy bark from their native 
woods, or rattan obtained from the traders. On the north side 
of the outlets of this lagoon there is a considerable Aino village, 
and a few huts near the quaisho. The dwellings of the Ainos 
in all parts of Yezo are pretty much of one form, being com- 
posed of one inner chamber and a sort of porch. The roofs 
slant to the ground, with a chimney at the end, over the porch, 
and an open hearth below it. They are composed of light 
poles, covered with birch bark, and thatched with reeds, grass, 
or scrub-bamboo. A small store -hut, either of the same 
materials or of \vood, raised some feet above the ground, stands 
alongside; and usually some strong wooden cages, likewise 
raised on stakes, contain pet bears and eagles, for which these 
people seem to have some superstitious veneration. Numerous 
half-starved dogs are invariably loitering about. 

The men are usually stout, well-made people, of rather low 
stature, with very hairy bodies. The hair of the head and 
beard is commonly allowed free growth, although in some dis- 
tricts many of them follow Japanese fashions in this respect. 
A well-fed male Aino is not a bad specimen of humanity, but 
the women are not to be compared with them. They seem to 
age very soon, and get shrivelled up in their features ; caused, 
perhaps, partly by the hard work they undergo, as they carry 
wood and water, and perform most other menial services. But 
I have seen some young girls very good-looking, save and 
except always their lips, which are invariably tattooed ; a 
fashion, I fear, it would take some time to become so familiar 
with as to admire. These people are all “ subsisted ” at the 
expense of the “ Okiyainin,” the lessee of the fishing-coast from 
the government. They receive a daily allowance of “go-ngo” 
— about a quart, and a little over a catty, of rice per head. 
The able-bodied men, women, and boys, work at fishing, cutting 
and hauling timber and firewood, carrying jn-oduce, or as ser- 
vants attending to house and general work about the stations. 
They likewise hunt, and, as may be imagined, are expert at 
taking bears, deer, foxes, Ac. ; but the produce of the chase has 
to be delivered up at the quaisho, for which a small remunera- 
tion is made them in presents of cotton cloth, thread, saki, 
tobacco, and such like. They generally hunt with bows and 
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arrows, but a few matchlocks are lent them from the quaishos. 
The women employ part of their time in manufiicturing a 
coarse kind of cloth, called ‘‘ atzis,” made from the inner bark 
of a tree which grows in the country. Some of the men are 
pretty fair carpenters. Their proper language is very different 
from Japanese, having many words ending in consonants, the 
entire want of which is a peculiarity of the latter language. 
The tone of voice of the men is by no means uiisonorous, while 
that of the women is a clear falsetto. In pulling boats or 
hauling at nets they almost invariably sing; and frerpiently, 
when at work, keep up a constant jabber, laughing at one 
another’s jokes ; doubtless the effect of their dependence on 
their masters, and the little need of forethought, causes the 
cares of life to press lightly on them, for they are a very lively 
people. Most of those I met spoke Japanese, more or less; 
but the usual language in whi(di the Jajjanese speak to them 
is a mixture of tiie two. As clothing, they generally wear a 
loose “ atzis ” coat, bound round the waist by a girdle of some 
sort, and a breech cloth ; to which, in cold weather, they add 
leggings, and deer-skin mocassins, with a deer-skin overcoat, 
mittens, and a warm cap covering the ears and back of the 
neck. In summer, however, their brown skins are oftener 
■exposed than otherwise, showing their extremely hairy legs; 
while the thick, long crop of hair on the head, and full beards, 
are sufficient proof against any ordinary weather. 

At xikis, I had an opportunity of observing the seaweed 
fishery, of which a short account may here be given : — 

After remaining a few days at tlie quaisho, the Akindo was 
uioved about 5 miles down the bay, and anchored off Ko-l)aikoku 
Sima, before-mentioned, in 7 fathoms; where, being favoured 
by remarkably fine weather, a part cargo of seaweed was loaded. 
This article is one of the greatest exports, both for the native 
and China markets, from Yezo. It is collected in many parts 
of Japan, but the great source of the favourite kinds is the 
south-east coast, of Yezo. Bequiring simply the labour neces- 
sary to collect and dry it, this business is probably the most 
lucrative of any followed by the fishermen of the north. The 
season extends from the 6th to the 9th month, say July to 
October, during which time a large number of people are kept 
constantly employed. In its fresh state, the weed is in appear- 
ance much the same as the “kelp” of Britain, in lengtlis from 
20 to 40 feet. The mode of collecting it is for three or four 
men, according to the size of the boats, to work together. In 
the case of three, two go out in a skiff in fine weather between 
and about the reefs and islands, and fish up the weed by means 
of a pole with a crook on it ; while their comrade remains on 
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shore in charge of their straw hut, cooking, and looking after 
the seaweed lying out to dry. On getting a fall boat-load thev 
return, and haul out the seaweed on the beach, laying out the 
strips in parallel lines to dry on the sand. Every evening, or 
in the event of rain, it is either housed or collected in heaps 
and covered with mats. Two or three days of fine weather 
suffice to dry it, alter which it is cut into lengths, usually 
3 feet 9 inches, and tied in bundles of half a picul each. A 
continuance of wet weather will cause the seaweed, before it is 
sufficiently dried, to heat and spoil, when it has to be thrown 
away. Both Japanese and Ainos are employed by the fishing- 
masters for this service. The former are engaged by tlie season 
at Hakodadi in June, and sent up the coast in junks or by 
land. Their usual pay is 10 rios for the season, with food, 
and an additional 10 rios between three of them if they make 
in the season 100 kokus (of 3 cwt. each) of dried weed, which 
they can usually do in a favourable summer. Including super- 
intendence, food, mats, wear and tear of boats and other plant, 
I calculate the prepared seaweed to cost about 110 rios per 
100 koku. To this has to be added the government duty, 
which hitherto has not been fixed by any certain tariff; but each 
fishing-master has paid an annual sum as rent for a certain part 
of the coast. Under the new ‘Kaitago’ r%ime, this duty, in 
the districts retained by the government, is now fixed at 30 per 
cent, of all produce, with an additional C per cent, on arrival 
at Hakodadi. Selling on the coast, the fishing-masters always 
make 100, and frequently 200 per cent, profit, so it is not 
astonishing that the principal men who have engaged in this 
business since the opening of Japan to foreign trade have 
mostly become rich. The export of this article from Hakodadi 
in foreign bottoms alone amounts to over 100,000 piculs per 
annum, equal to 0000 tons. 

The combu (seaweed) which the Ahindo loaded in Akis 
Bay was from the two Daikoku islands, and the main shore 
north-east of them, that from the smaller island being much 
the best, from the absence of sand, owing to the drying beach 
being of a shingly nature. This small island is, however, 
rapidly decreasing in size, the rollers from the ocean constantly 
washing away the rather soft slaty shale of which it is composed 
in regular strata, dipping at a steep angle e.s.e. In fact, the 
top of it is reduced to a sharp ridge, with a steep side towards 
the ocean ; and 1 believe in a few years it will cease to exist, 
any more than as a part of the reefs now extending far to sea- 
ward outside of and between it and the mainland. It seems 
as if in former times both Daikoku islands were a part of the 
main, but have become separated by the encroachments of the 
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ocean ; otherwise it is hard to believe the form of Ahis Bay to 
have been so incorrectly laid down by the early Dutch and 
otlier navigators as it is still retained on our latest charts. 

On the morning of the 29th September, the Aldndo beat out 
of the bay under reduced sail, and rounded the outer part of 
Daikoku Sima at 10.15 a.m. We were bound to Hamanaka 
Bay. 

Hamanaka is a great fishing -district, employing a large 
number of both Japanese and Ainos ; during the summer season, 
commencing with the fourth month (3Iay), a fish called 
“ komai ” is caught. In the following month herring come in 
in abundance; they are seined, and boiled down for the oil 
which is extracted from them ; the residue, being dried, is 
called “kas,” or fish manure, and forms one of the greatest 
articles, in bulk, exported from A^ezo to tlie southern provinces, 
where it is used on cotton, sugar, and other lands, as a 
fertilizer. In the sixth month (July) the seaweed harvest 
commences, and continues till the close of October, ami some- 
times, if the season is favourable, even later. A very large 
amount is annually taken in the manner previously described. 
Some salmon are also caught in this bay : they were just com- 
mencing to run when we were there in the first few days of 
October, and were being taken by sot nets run off the shore 
and anchored out. One day we went over to the Kiritaj) 
shore, where one of these nets was set, and had just been 
emptied, the catch being 150 fine clean fish, of wliich we 
obtained four for our own use, weighing 17-1 lbs. each. At the 
close of the fishing-season, the Ainos and most of the other 
fishermen leave, a few people only remaining during winter, 
when they are employed in cutting and hauling firewood, of 
which largo quantities are requisite for the fishing-season. 
There are about thirty small rough Yezo ponies belonging to 
the place. 

On the morning of the 6th October I landed through the 
surf in a small boat, pulled by a couple of Ainos, one of whom 
carried me ashore dry-shod on his back. The Akindo made 
sail and passed out of the bay by the east side of the reef we 
had run past on entering. I was thus left alone at the eastern 
end of A’ezo with a fowling-piece, powder, shot, and bullets, a 
couple of pairs of blankets, a change of clothes, a good pair of 
boots, a pocket compass and note books, and a Japanese map 
of the island, to pursue a journey hitherto unattempted by any 
foreigner. What I saw, the mode of travelling, and how I wus 
treated by the natives, compiled from the daily notes made as 
I travelled along, I shall describe. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the state of the country at that time was as it 
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had been for many years previous to the colonization — 
“ kaitago ” — scheme inaugurated by the government in the latter 
part of 1869 — so that future travellers must expect to find some 
important changes, it is to be hoped for the better. 

II. The Eastern part of the Island. 

On the morning of the 7th October I rose from the matted 
floor of the small room in which I had slept, and went out to 
the beach to get a refreshing draught of the bracing air, as well 
as to show the inmates of the quaisho that I was anxious to 
start on my journey. 

A few minutes sutficed to put my little baggage in travelling 
shape, and by the time I had got through a light breakfast a 
couple of ponies were brought, on one of which my two leather 
bags were lashed to either side of a pack-saddle, on the top of 
which 'a Japanese, who was to act as my escort and guide, 
mounted ; and, with a blanket over a native riding-saddle lent 
me by the master of the establishment, I bestrode the other 
one, taking my gun, prairie fashion, in the hollow of my arm, 
and started. 

Passing by the huts along the shore of the bay, we ascended 
the plateau-like land, and followed a nanow horse-track taking 
a northerly direction. On this course we travelled over a 
usually level but sometimes undulating country, tolerably 
thickly wooded with oak and birch trees of moderate size, the 
ground being free from underwood, but covered with short 
mountain-bamboo scrub, fern, and long grass. But few leaves 
had yet assumed their autumn colours. The upper soil was of 
a dark vegetable mould, with a clay, and in some places 
gravelly, subsoil. I saw no rock in situ all day. Having 
made about 7 miles, we came to a shallow valley running 
east, in which we struck the track between Akis Bay and 
Nemoro, which has to be followed to reach the former place 
from Hamanaka ; the distance by this circuitous route, passing 
round the north side of the lagoon to the quaisho, is called 
9^ ri. \Ye took the opposite direction, turning to the eastward, 
and followed along the southern bank of a small but deep 
stream running with a tortuous course along the bottom of the 
valley, where I saw evidence of Ainos having been spearing 
salmon, which were then just commencing to run up to their 
spawning-places. This valley, though retaining much the same 
character as the adjoining country, has considerable spaces clear 
of woods, or only sparsely dotted with trees, and appeared to 
be well adapted for agriculture, but there are no signs of its 
having been attempted anywhere. There are some swamps in 
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it, and a few small tributary streams fall in on either side, 
which, when the banks are steep, are spanned by small rough 
bridges, otherwise the track passes through them. 

The worst parts of the swamps have split timber laid trans- 
versely, foruring a narrow “ corduroy ” roads, or broader rough 
planks are laid lengthwise. Sometimes turf, gravel, or sand is 
put on the top for ballast, but usually such is dispensed with, 
and being in miserable repair, these kinds of roads are not the 
very best for horse travelling. They are, however, the only 
attempts at roads in any part of the island, and are never 
resorted to unless the natural state of the country is such that 
travelling would otherwise be almost impossible. Elsewhere 
the sea beach, or the rough mountain side, with the trees cut 
away sufficiently to allow of the passage of pack-horses in 
single tile, are the “roads" of Yezo. It is to be hoped that as 
the attention of the government is now directed to the coloni- 
zation of the country, one of their first measures may be the 
establishment of lines of communication, so essentially neces- 
sary to the development of its resources. 

On the route we passed two or throe small rest-houses, usually 
mere sheds, kept up for tlie accommodation of travellers. At 
one of these wc halted for half an hour in the middle of the 
day to rest our horses, and eat some cold rico and fish we carried 
with us for our midday meal, called by the Japanese “ binto.” 

As the day drew on wc approached an extensive lagoon, into 
which the streams of the district empty themselves, where we 
saw numbers of wild geese. Passing over rather more fully 
wooded land, and a little to the northward, we descended a 
hill and came suddenly on the fishing-station known as Atchi 
Shibets, clistant 9 ri, or 22 English miles, from Hamanaka. 
This station stands on the south shore of the lagoon, wliich is 
said to extend thence into the interior about 2^ miles w.n.w., in 
its narrow form ; but to the south-eastward widens out into a 
considerable expanse, and communicates with the sea about 3 ri 
from the station. 

Atchi Sliibets belongs to the Xenioro district. Its productions 
are salmon, sea-trout, herring, and seaweed, in considerable 
quantities. The chief station, or quaisho, is on the north side 
of the peninsula, and has been selecte<l by the “kaitago,” or 
new colonization officials, as the head-quarters of their eastern 
district, an officer of the rank of “ hangan ” residing there as 
governor, with his stafi’ of officials. 

The production of my government travelling-order caused a 
fresh horse to be forthcoming, and after a delay of a few minutes 
at Atchi Shibets, which is composed of one large dwelling- 
house, some store-houses, and a small temple, all quite new, I 
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embarked with my baggage and horse in a flat-bottomed scow 
on the lagoon, which some of the boys, assisted by an Aino or 
two about the place, pulled across to the opposite shore, a dis- 
tance of about a third of a mile. Landing on swampy low land, 
my baggage was lashed on the pack saddle, and I mounted with 
some difSculty on the top of it. A Japanese, who acted as 
guide, led the way for a couple of miles or so through a thick 
willow brush, till we emerged on the sea-shore, where he ob- 
tained a horse for himself, and we went along on the brier- 
covered sand-ridges, parallel with the sea, at a brisk pace. 
Along the shore there are a number of fishing-stations, as far as 
the Kiver Aisibets, Ad here there is a collection of buildings, it 
being a very important salmon river ; those on the southern 
side belonging to the Neinoro district, and called Nisibets 
proper, Avhile the rival establishment on the northern side, belong- 
ing to the district of Shibets, is known is Bitszkai. Leaving our 
horses we crossed the river in a boat, and my baggage was 
deposited at the chief house of the station, n here I dismissed my 
guide with a small present. This iflace is but 2 ri from Atchi 
Shibets, making the distance travelled during the day H ri. 

I spent the time before dark in strolling about, and looking 
at the fiishing arrangements. Off the mouth of the river a 
number of Ainos, superintended by one or two Japanese, 
were hauling in a large seine literally filled with fine salmon. 
These were transferred to a couple of large boats, hich carried 
them into the river, where, thrown out on a 2 datform or stage 
on the bank opposite a store-house, a number of Aino women, 
boys, and men, set to work with knives, gilling, gutting, and 
cleaning the fish, while others carried them so prepared iu 
baskets on their backs into the store, Avhere they were 
salted and stacked in rectangular piles, made ujr of layers 
head and tail, and alternately crossing one another to 
ensure stability. The jjlace was surrounded by innumerable 
crows, keeping up a constant cawing, and ready to dart upon 
the offal thrown aAvay. Although of considerable length this 
river is of small size, and is further narrowed at its mouth 
to 30 yards or less. Being the boundary of two districts it is 
fished from either side on alternate days. A coarse net is set 
on stakes completely across, some hundred yards or so above its 
mouth, which prevents the salmon ascending the river. In 
rainy weather, however, when the river floods and brings doAvn 
sticks and refuse, this has to be lifted or it would be washed 
aAvay, and^ then the fish get a respite, otherwise they would 
stand a fair chance of being nearly all slaughtered. Many of 
the Ainos employed at this river are brought from Share and 
Mombets, on the north-east coast, just for the fishing season. 
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and return again before winter. The annual catch of salmon 
is enormous for so small a river. In 18G9 the catch amounted 
to not less than 6300 koku, at 60 fish to the koku, being 
378,000 fish, equal to 17,000 piculs, or over one thousand tons. 
About one hundred bags of salt, of one hundred pounds each, 
are required for one hundred koku of salmon, including those 
required to re-salt the fish into the vessel nhich takes them 
away. Thev are exported to \edo and the east coast of 
Nipon, as well as to Hakodadi for the est Coast Ports. 

The line of the shore at Xisibets River ruu< >f.N.w. and s.e. by s. 
The faidhest part of the Nemoro peninsula visib!(^ bears e. by s., 
and some high land on Kunasiri Island, x.a’.e. Nemoro quaisho 
lies across the bay, distant about 1 3 sea miles to the e.s.e. I should 
have visited this place, but having a long pmruey before me, 
and being unable to calculate how long it was likely to take me, 
I felt it more prudent to pn^h on and get the better part of the 
journey over before the setting in of cold neat her. As it was, 
I did not reach Hakodadi too soon, for but a day or two alter 
my arrival, then at the close of November, the most severe winter 
that has been known for many years set in with unusual 
severity, and continued, it may be said, steadily for the next four 
months. 

For the sake of easy reference I have appended hereto an 
itinerary of this journey, showing the distances between the dif- 
ferent places, from which it will be seen that the travelling on 
land occuiiied ,o4 days, from which have to be deducted 11 days 
on which I did not actually travel, which reduces the number 
to 43, during which I travelled 367 ri, equal to English 
miles. 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, I left Bitszkai for 
Shibets quaisho, the head-station of the district. I rode one 
horse on a pack saddle, with a blanket over it, and extemporised 
stirrups of straw rope ; while my attendant Aino guide rode 
the baggage animal. We followed the coast line to the north- 
ward, sometimes by the sand-beach, and at other times on the 
scrub-bamboo covered land skirting the shore ; and we had for 
the first part very fair travelling. The country rises from the 
shore with a terrace, from 30 to 60 feet above the sea, and is 
wooded with moderate-sized hardwoods. M e passed some 

banya,” or fishing-stations, and afterwards a small Aino camp, 
where some women coming to look out at me, my Aino guide took 
great delight in doing showman. They seemed gratified to find 
that my appearance somewhat resembled their own people, and 
this fact has doubtless a good deal to do with the friendliness on 
all occasions displayed by the Ainos towards foreigners ; but in 
my case I do not know that I ought to make any distinction, for 
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during the whole journey I was invariably treated with civility 
and kindness by Japanese as well as Ainos. 

About 9 nautical or geographical miles north of Nisibets 
Eiver is the peninsula of Notski. It is a low tongue of land, in 
the form of a hook, jutting about 6 miles to seauard, the por- 
tion enclosed by the hook being full of shoals and nowhere 
deep. There are some fishing-stations on it used during the 
herring season, and junks which come to this coast for produce 
make it a shelter from northerly winds. I noticed there were 
some woods on the outer part of the hook. As we approached 
Notski we had to cross several rivers, and the shore was in many 
places of a soft oozy nature, with some lagoons and many swamps 
extending back into the country. It was well for us the tide 
was low, or we might have had great difficulty in crossing some 
of these places ; as it was, the water was up to tlie horses' 
bellies, and there were frecpient mud-lioles in which they 
floundered. I believe that travellers usually prefer going from 
Bitszkai by water to Notski, and thence along a fair road te 
Shibets. \Yo saw great numbers of wildfowl, some cranes, and 
a few white-tailed sea eagles. 

On starting again w'e crossed a large swamp, and then came 
to the narrow neck by whicli Notski peninsula joins the main, 
the north side of which is a steep shingle beach on which break 
the rollers from the Sea of Okhotsk. Thence we followed a 
straight shore tv.x.w. to a considerable fishing-station wliere we 
stayed a few minutes, and then rode on a couple of miles or so 
to Shibets quaisho, where our journey for the day of 9 ri ended. 
This is a considerable station, situated at the mouth of a good- 
sized river, called the Shibets. Besides the principal dwelling- 
house, there are quarters for officials, store-houses, carpenters’ 
sheds, smiths’ shops, and other buildings, with a collection of 
Aino huts adjoining, and deserted barracks, formerly belong- 
ing to the Prince ot Aidsu, near by. Being a herring district, 
the Shibets River is noted for its abundance in sea-trout and 
salmon ; although, I believe, the catch of the latter has not been 
of late years nearly what it was in former times. 

The shore to the northward of Shibets becomes high, and 
fishing-stations exist only about two-thir.is of the distance alon'r 
the coast towards the bold cape of Siretoko; beyond which 
there is no road along the shore, so that travellers for the north- 
east coast have to go inland a good distance, the road coming out 
again on the coast at Share. I was told that the water is verv 
deep off the cape itself even close in shore, and that there is 
a strong current constantly setting to the eastward. Inland 
from the cape the country is a mass of high mountains. 

A wet morning on the 9th of October found me again en 
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route in the company of six Ainos and a Japanese, mounted on 
ponies, following a track througli the ^YOods up the valley of 
the Shibets towards the 'w.s.tv. To each saddle was attached 
part of our provisions, consisting principally of fine salmon, the 
tails of which protruded from the ends of the rough packages 
in which they were made up. The Ainos were a merry lot of 
fellows, and their spirits being more than usually elevated by 
an extra dram served out before starting, they kept up a round 
of jokes among them, and occasionally enlivened the still woods 
with a song. Being one too many for the number of horses, 
one was mounted on the croup behind another of his fellows, and 
notwithstanding the load we jogged along at a smart pace. The 
pace, in fact, was rather too much for me, for being yet unac- 
customed to pack-saddle travelling, and perched on the top of 
my baggage with my legs hanging down on either side of the 
horse’s neck, the pommel of the saddle right under me. and its 
cantle against my spine, I was in anything but a comfortabk* 
or very safe position ; in fact, I felt all the time as if at any 
moment I was liable to be pitched between the horse’s ears, and 
it was only by clutching the back of the saddle whenever we 
made anything of a steep descent, and somewhat shifting my 
position occasionally as I got a chance, that I managed to main- 
tain the indispensable equilibrium, but it was at the expense of 
a painful cramping of my thighs and some loss of leather. I 
cannot imagine that Japanese pack-saddle travelling can at 
any time be an agreeable mode of locomotion ; but when you 
happen (as occurs so very often, unfortunately) to have a rough- 
paced animal, w hen your baggage is badly packed or unequally 
balanced, ^yhen the saddle persists in rolling — it is, to say the 
least of it, exceedingly unpleasant, and I woidd recommend nr> 
one to attempt it for any distance. Before leaving Hakodadi 
I had an idea of w hat it might be, and had therefore brought 
my sarldle in the ship with me ; but, from information received 
at Hamanaka, I was led to believe that on some parts of the 
coast I should be unable to find horses, and, rather than encum- 
ber myself with an additional burden when I should have to 
walk, I decided on not taking it with me. Many a time sub- 
sequently did I rue that decision ; and therefore, for the benefit 
of future travellers in Yezo, I Avould say, by all means take 
your saddle, and a good pair of boots. Other things can bo 
procured in one way or another, but these are indispensables 
and are not to be found in the country. “ A light heart and a 
thin pair of breeches,” as the saying goes, w ill not carry yon 
round Yezo — on horseback. Fortunately for my skin, I had not 
thin, but thick, good, strong, corduroy trousers, which, tucked 
into a pair of English-made knee-boot.s, with a flannel shirt, an 
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Aino cloth coat, a red worsted sash round my waist, an old felt 
hat, and a loose wrapper to put on in wet weather, completed 
a costume which, if not pieturesc^ue, was both comi'ortable and 
serviceable. 

The country through which we rode was of a generally level 
nature, thickly wooded with oak, alder, maple, birch, and elm, 
and with a heavy undergrowth of scrub-bamboo. We occa- 
sionally struck a bend of the Shibets Eiver, which is a deep, 
quick-running stream. The mountain-land on our right was 
visible occasionally through openings in the voocls. About 
noon we halted at a small shed, erected as a rest-house for 
travellers. After dinner we started again, and mounted some 
terrace-levels of the river valley, still continuing to follow the 
scarcely visible track through the woods^ till about sunset we 
came to a tenantless house on the right bank of the river, where 
we halted for the night. 

This place, known as Tszarayi-watari, is 7 ri from Shibets 
quaisho, and is a “ tomaro doko,” or sleeping-house for travellers. 
Like most other places of the kind, it is fitted up as an ordinary 
dwelling, and has a small wooden store-house attached, where 
floor-mats, pots, kettles, some sleeping-quilts, and a small supply of 

E rovisions in case of need, are kept for the use of travellers. These 
ouses, as well as the smaller rest-houses, are kept up at the 
expense of the lessee of the district in which they are situated, 
but are necessary only where the fishing-stations are so far apart 
that the distance cannot be travelled in one day, or, as in this 
instance, where the road leaving the coast strikes into the inte- 
rior to avoid an impassable shore. On the north-east coast 
there are more of these rest-houses than in any other part of 
the country, and as the number of travellers who pass along 
that coast is but few, it is not usual to keep persons in charge 
of them, as in other districts, but the keys of the store-houses 
are carried from the nearest occupied station by authorized 
persons. We were here joined by an additional Amo, who had 
come that day from Shibets on foot. He belonged to the same 
party, who, with the J apanese, had come from Share only a few 
days previously in attendance on a Yakonin going to Hakodadi. 
It w'as fortunate that I just hit off their return, and so had their 
company and assistance. 

On the 10th the weather was beautifully clear, with a sharp 
white frost. The first part of. the morning we travelled along 
the river-terraces, in many places clear of woods, in a westerly 
direction. After that, more to the north-west, over a tolerably 
level open country, in places crossed by ridges, towards a gap 
between the range of mountains on the north of Shibets 
Eiver and another high detached clump to the westward. We 
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crossed one of tbe head streams of the Shibets, and came to a 
halt at a small rest-house just before turning in among the 
hills. The mountains in this region are only wooded in patches, 
and the lower country partakes of the same character. I noticed 
that neither the main river nor the branches of the Shibets indi- 
cated, from the appearance of their banks, that they were sub- 
ject to any great changes in the height of the water. From 
where we halted the Ainos informed me that a track runs 
across country to the southward as far as Kusuri, distant about 
d9 ri, on the jiriucipal river of which district there is a large 
Aino settlement; also that the upper waters of the Nisibets 
Eiver were only a little distance off to the south ; while the prin- 
cipal branch of the Shibets came out of the mountains to the 
north of us. This part of the country seems to have been 
overrun by lire. A high brick-coloured peak to the west is one 
of the mountains seen from Akis Bay ; on the Japanese map 
two large lakes are laid down on the north side of it. The 
mountains before mentioned to the north of the course of the 
Shibets, are gathered in a tine picturesque range. There was some 
snow on the top of a double peak which I took to be highest, and 
uhich I believe to be what is called Share Mountain, but a more 
imposing view is obtained of it from its northern side. 

After our midday meal we made about a mile of coasting, 
and then followed up to the north-west the course of the branch 
of the Shibets we had crossed in the morning, keeping on a 
high plateau or river terrace on its left bank through a pictu- 
resque region. Subsequently the track descended into the 
narrow valley, the stream becoming less and less as we as- 
cended, until, when we left it, it was but a small rivulet coming 
from the northward. We then entered a narrow shallow valley 
covered with scrub-bamboo, from wliich we ascended a rise and 
stood on the watershed, or height of land, between the east 
and north-east coasts of Yezo, and about halfway betueeu 
Shibets and Share. Here I fii-st observed heather, which was 
in a small patch right on the summit, and on which were 
planted a number of sticks with shavings hanging to them. 
These were Aino otferings, or, as the Japanese call them, 
“ Kamicama.” About the coast they may be frequently seen 
stuck on points of rock, at the mouths of rivers, and such 
places. 

We now descended a narrow' valley, where the prevailing 
trees were coniferai of two species, a fir, called by the Japanese 
“ to-do,” and stunted spruce — “ Yezo matsz ” — both of which 
had mu(;h lichen attached to them, and the whole vegetation 
appeared to indicate a colder if not more humid climate. We 
followed down this valley, which has a general direction 
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towards tlie north-west, but winds considerably; in many 
places the ground is stony and rocky, and becomes very steep. 
A small stream then makes its appearance, which is one of the 
head-waters of the Share. After an hour and a half’s travelling 
we arrived at an open glade in the valley, where stands a good- 
sized house of the same description as the one we had lodged 
in the night previous, but somewhat more dilapidated, and 
likewise tenantless, and we took up our quarters there for the 
night. The place is called AVaka-owi, and is distant from 
Tszarayi-watari 9 ri according to Japanese account ; and I 
ought not to forget to mention that all along the route we had 
travelled the distances are marked on wooden ]>osts by the 
wayside, which is likewise general in all travelling-routes in 
the country, and the horse hire is reckoned according to these 
at a fixed rate for distance, regardless of the badness of tlie 
roads. I have since learned that at Waka-owi there is a spring, 
waterfall, or something of the kind to be seen, though I heard 
nothing of it at the time. 

The next day we had a strong southerly wind, a clouded sky, 
and heavy showers of rain at intervals. In the morning we 
followed tlie track down the narrow mountain valley, the hills 
rising on either side to considerable elevation, and thiekly 
wooded with a mixture of hardwood trees, fir, spruce, and a few 
yew. The road was but indifferent, sometimes passing through 
boggy places, where the horses sank deep into the mire, some- 
times in the bed of the stream, and at others winding along 
the steep hillsides, round jutting rocks, and betw-een stumps of 
trees, so close that the packs not unfrequently touched on both 
sides at once. The little horses got on remarkably well con- 
sidering the kind of road, and without more serious accidents 
than one or two capsizes, in the deeper mud holes, of those 
horses which carried two Ainos each. Before midday we 
emerged into a wider valley, wooded with the finest growth of 
oak, maple, and lime trees that I had seen in the eastern part 
of Yezo, with mountain-ash and other smaller timber, and a 
luxuriant growth of mountain-bamboo. The stream had been 
joined by other affluents, and was now of considerable size. 
V\ e started a deer, and afterwards came on a whole herd, so I 
dismounted, and went ahead with my gun, but saw' no others, 
and, shortly after, arriving at a tomaro doko situated on the 
bank of the river, we halted for dinner. This house is fre- 
quently used by travellers on this route as a sleeping-place, 
being about 5 ri from Share, as the journey, although made 
by us ill three days, can with difficulty be accomplished iu that 
time in spring when the roads are in their worst state. 

During the alternoou we travelled down the lower part of 
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tlie Share valley, keeping on the left hank of the river, of which 
we got occasional glimpses, the whole country being thickly 
wooded. At a couple of ri or so we came to a small halting- 
place, and thence onward for the next two ri we passed through 
a most infernal wooded swamp, where the track being mostly 
corduroyed, or planked, was in such bad repair that our horses 
floundered and plunged in the mud up to their bellies. To add 
to our discomfort the sun had come out after the rain, and its 
warmth had brought out myriads of mosquitoes. We passed 
another small rest-house in tlie swamp, and, after one of the 
worst pieces of travelling it has been my fortune to experience, 
we at length came to a bridge over a sluggish running branch 
of the river, passing over which, and riding smartly over some 
intervening scrub-covered sand ridges, we emerged on the sea- 
beach. Seldom have I relished anything more than the first 
sniff of the fine sea-air after getting out of that dismal swamp. 
A mile or so along the beach to the eastward brought us to a 
collection of Aino huts near the river mouth, and ferrying 
ourselves and our horses over in a fiat scow as usual we 
reached the fishing-station of Share. 

Share quaisho stands on the right or northern hank of the 
river, where, taking a considerable bend to the south-east, it 
falls into the sea through a shallow mouth, only allowing the 
jiassnge of boats. A small temple and some store-houses are 
placed on a sand ridge immediately above the principal 
buildings, where are likewise a few Aino huts, but the most 
of those on that side of the river are at some little distance to 
the eastward. The sea-shore has a line east and west, and is 
composed of a soft coarse sand. A few miles on either side the 
shore bends to the northward. Share being at the bottom of a 
very open bay. To the east the country and coast are alike 
high and mountainous, the latter becoming quite steep and 
rocky towards Cape Siretoko. The vapours cau be seen of a 
volcanic portion of this mass of mountains very near the sea, 
where there is said to be an extensive bed of pure sulphur, but 
the chief man at the station informed me that the nature of 
the coast precluded its being worked. The extreme land 
visible towards Cape Siretoko bears from the quaisho north- 
east, while a lower coast on the other side is visible as far as 
north-west. Inland a high double-peaked mountain, appearing 
detached from the great mass to the eastward, bears south half- 
east. This is called “ Share-no-Yama,” or Share Mountain, 
and, as seen from Share quaisho, its appearance is imposing. 

I stayed a whole day at Share, resting myself after the 
fatigue and soreness of the last few days’ pack-horse travelling. 
I took the opportunity to wash some of my clothes in the river. 
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write up my notes, and collect all the information I could. As 
to Share itself everything has an old and dilapidated appear- 
ance, and I was assured that the station did not pay its ex- 
penses, the catch of salmon being only sufficient to keep the 
people about the place in food. Deer are plentiful in this part 
of the island during summer, but, as they migrate southward 
and westward on the approach of cold weather-, they are not 
hunted for the sake of their skins. Bears are tolerably nume- 
rous. In winter the whole sea-coast is blocked up with ice. 

Before leaving this place I gave all the Ainos and the 
Japanese who had come through with me small presents of 
money, and distributed some duck-shot among them, which 
latter of the two was, probably, the more prized. 

Ill, The North-east Coast. 

It was on a clear morning with a slight frost that I left Share 
for Abasiri. As hitherto, I rode a horse carrying my baggage, 
a Japanese rode another, and an Aino kept pace on foot. The 
track follows a sandy beach westward, and then behind grass- 
covered sand ridges which skirt the shore. The back country 
is for some extent swamp, and inland of that thickly wooded. 
We ferried ourselves over a small creek which comes out of a 
swamp, in a flat scow, fastened to both banks by a rope, near 
which there are a few Aino huts. Thence we passed between 
the sea and a lagoon, with another river flow-ing out of its 
western end, where there is a fishing-station and some more 
Aino dwellings. Shortly after we crossed, by a bridge, another 
outlet of a lagoon, which is deep, and has a considerable run of 
water out of it, whence the coast trends north-w-est, with a sandy 
beaeh and wooded highland rising abruptly from it. Two small 
bays occur here, in which are hard slate-coloured boulders and 
conglomerate rock, where there are some fishing-stations, used 
during the herring season, and a few Aino huts. This part of 
the coast is vej-y picturesque ; the headlands jut out as far as a 
north bearing, and the rocky islet off Abasiri Bay — which islet 
gives its name to the place — stands slightly outside of them. In 
the bay immediately before reaching Abasiri there is a very 
peculiar cliff, composed of a grey stone, which, being rent in 
quadrilateral blocks, has at a distance so much the appearance 
of basalt, that it requires a near approach to dispel the illusion. 
It appears to have undergone great heat, and so become thus 
fractured. Some portions have a pinkish colour, and others, 
by their greenish-yellow, indicate the presence of sulphur. It 
is the favourite resort of cormorants and other sea-birds, whose 
dun" whitens much of it. 
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The track ascends the highland just short of this cliff, zig- 
zag, and passing over a plateau immediately above the pretty 
bay of Abasiri, descends by a steep path to the quaisho, situated 
on the south shore close to the embouchure of a considerable 
river which flows out of a lake a little inland, not visible from 
the coast. Looking back from the highland, Sliare-no-Yama 
and the mountains towards Cape Siretoko, then powdered near 
their tops witli snow, with the regular sweep of the coast line 
below and intervening dark mass of wooded country seen 
through a clear autumn atmosphere, formed a lovely scene. 

Abasiri quaisho — distance 0^ ri from Sliare — is composed of 
a similar collection of buildings to that found usually at the 
larger stations ; but much credit is due to the lessee (mada-jin) 
of this small district and the “ sihainiii ” — an old man who has 
been upwards of forty years on the coast — for the excellent 
repair and cleanly state of the place. The dwelling-house had 
lately been partially rebuilt, and although this is the most 
distant station from the south of Yezo, I found it furnished with 
most of the conveniences to be found in the best houses at 
Hakodadi or Jlatsumai. The old man took some pride in 
showing me how, by availing himself of the resources at hand, 
he had selected the be&t timber in the neighbourhood for 
making the neat sliding doors and windows in the prettiest 
style, the ceilings and panels of beautiful straight-grained 
“ todo ” perfectly free of knots, the beams and varnislied 
lintels of handsome elm, ash, and chestnut; having been 
dependent on the south only for the wall and window paper. 
Before supper I was invited to take a warm bath — a luxury 
which native travellers never refuse, and which oflicials demand 
as a right — which I enjoyed in a nice wash-room, fitted up in 
the style of a first-class native hotel. I may observe, however, 
that this was a luxury I seldom resorted to, preferring the clear 
running stream of some cold mountain torrent to the enervating 
“ furo.” 

To this district belong about 200 Aiuos, who assist in the 
annual catch of from 500 to 700 koku of salmon, besides mass 
(sea-trout) and herring. The extent of the coast is not more 
than 10 or 15 ri, which, in one way, is an advantage, as there 
are but few rest-houses and travellers’ sleeping-places to be kept 
up. The district has always been retained in the hands of the 
government, ever since the greater part of the Yezo coast was 
taken over from the Prince of IHatsumai, on the opening of the 
port of Hakodadi to foreign commerce. 

The “ Kaitago,” or colonization scheme, commenced last year, 
however, has altered the arrangement, and a partition of the 
coast among various daimios is resumed, whose officials are 
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now taking cliarge of their respective allotments; but the 
central government, alive to the productive powers of the 
-different districts, retains as government hashes the best por- 
tions. Some of these they intend fishing on their own account, 
and others they lease to private individuals, from whom they 
will collect 30 per cent, of the produce for right of fishing ; and 
my own conviction is that the gain to the government will be 
the greater from the latter. However, it is to be supposed that 
they know their own business better than others can. As to 
the daimios, they are hampered by being obliged to settle agri- 
culturists in their districts, the expense of which colonization 
they are to defray, so that their profits, if any, are likely to be 
reduced to a minimum. In this, however, the government are 
only carrying out their present policy — doubtless a wise one — 
of endeavouring to impoverisli tliese semi-independent princes, 
and so cripple them against any attempt at defying the power 
of the central government. 

The second day’s journey on the north-east coast, of but 6 ri, 
I made in company with one Aino. The weather was again all 
that could be desired for travelling — fine and clear, w ith a light 
northerly breeze. Getting away tolerably early, we crossed 
Abasiri River in a flat-bottomed “ scow,” proceeded along the 
sand-beach of the bay some distance, then mounted the high- 
land, the track keeping not far from the shore in a northerly 
direction through a country wooded with a mixture of hard 
woods and couiferae, somewhat broken by deep ravines, and in a 
few places swampy ; the coast being composed of sandstone and 
conglomerate in cliffs. After a few miles we came down again 
on the beach, and halted for dinner at a small rest-house near 
some Aino huts, on the shore of a lagoon only separated from 
the sea by a narrow sand flat. This lagoon seemed to be of 
considerable size, running into the country s.s.w'. ; and beyond 
it were some high mountains, apparently 20 to 30 miles distant. 
The coast-line here has a direction about w.n.w. Thence, 
travelling partly on the high ground and partly on the sand- 
beach, in places below high shale banks, of which the strata are 
much inclined, we reached the small fishing-station of Tokoro 
quite early. 

A considerable-sized river, which is a great resort for salmon, 
finds its way into the sea by a shallow mouth at this place. 
There were at that time three Japanese and about thirty Ainos 
employed in fishing ; the huts of the latter being situated near 
the single house which composes this station. I watched them 
come in from fishing off the mouth of the river, and land, clean, 
and salt the salmon into the storehouse. Most of the roe was 
thrown away for want of hands to salt it. I noticed a good 
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many of tlie fish to be dark coloured, with long snouts. From 
Tokoro the coast still runs av.n.w. nearly straight for some 
distance, and beyond the extreme land about Mombets bears 
>'.w. ^ w. from Tokoro. The head waters of the Tokoro River 
are near those of the northern branch of the Iskari ; and I was 
told that in former times the Aiiios used to pass from one to 
the other, but they have now no reason to I'ring them across. 

The following morning, continuing mv journey with the same 
Aino "uide, about a ri alomr the sandv, crass-covered ridces 
brought us to the outlet of the most extensive lagoon on the 
whole coast, called hiaru-ma. Its water is salt, with a rise of 
tide of about 2 feet; and it contains large oyster beds. At 
some Aino huts we crossed its eastern end in a fiat scow, to a 
narrow neck of land between it and tlie sra, the inner side of 
which the track followed onwards. This sheet of water is about 
1) miles wide in most parts, and stretches parallel to the 
coast about 14 geograjfiiical miles. Its south side is skirted by 
wooded hills, and a confused mass of mountains lie beyond. 
The neck between it and the sea is partly a bare saml ridge, 
but a considerable portion is covered with a dense scrub of 
small oak. About halfway along is a single small re^t-house, 
where we stopped for our midday meal. 

A short distance beyond the western extremity of Saru-ma 
lagoon is the small fishing-station of Yubets, situated in a 
swampy district on tlie side of a river whicli forces its way 
through a soft sand-beaeli into the sea, and being obstructed at 
its mouth by a bar is available only for fishing-boats. The 
buildings consist of but one frame-liouse, a go-down, and the 
Ainos’ huts. Bound pebbles of black cjuartz are found in the 
bed of the river a little distance above its mouth, of which I 
secured a specimen. Tlie distance from Tokoro is 94 ri. 

The same Abasiri Aino accomjianied me the day following to 
iMombets, an easy journey of but (>4 ri, mostly along the sea- 
beach, the direction of wliich fur the tir^t ]iart is w.x.w., with a 
low, swampy country, and some smaller lagoons. We halted for 
dinner at a dilapidated rest-house, where the high land and 
wooded hills commence to ap[>roach the shore, from which posi- 
tion Mombets Point bears x.w. by x., and the shore-line runs 
N.w. by w., gradually curving round to the small Bay of Mom- 
bets. Shortly before reaching that place we came to a small, 
but deep stream, with a quicksand at its mouth, across wliiidi 
we first sent an Aino boy, without any clothes on him, to test 
its depth, and then crossed on horseback, only slightly wetting 
our baggage, and arrived early in the afternoon at Mombets 
quaisho. This station, which is the head-quarters of a district, 
stands on a sloping point of hard, bluish, secondary rock, whic’i 
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ruuning into the sea forms a reef, giving some little shelter 
to the bay, which, however, hardly deserves such a name, 
as the shore only runs in from the point but a third of a mile 
or so south-west. This district, untlor the “ Kaitago ” arrange- 
ment, is under the Prince of Kishiu. 

One junk was there at anchor, the skipper of which I found 
to be a very intelligent man, and he had supplemented his junk 
experience by two or three passages in toreign vessels, the 
rapidity of the movements of wliich, the regularity of the duties 
on hoard, together with the advantage possessed by fort'ign 
captains of being able to navigate when out of sight of land by 
celestial observations, he fully appreciated. The sihaiuin,” 
or master of the district, likewise was a communicative man, 
and from these two I derived much information concerning the 
coast. They told me that in winter the sea was frozen 3 or 4 
ri out all along the north-east coa4 ; but the Strait of La 
Perouse, between Yezo and Ivrafto (Saghalin) remained open 
by reason of the force and warmth of the ocean current which 
passes up the iSea of Japan and through that strait to the Sea 
of Okhotsk. They accounted for so much ice blocking the 
north-east coast by its forming on the Krafto shore, and being 
drifted across by northerly winds prevailing at that season. 
They described the winter weatlier as very severe. Tlie two 
districts of Mouibets and Share, which were then worked Ijy 
one lessee, they assured me did not pav expenses, but were 
retained only because the same hon.-^e leased the very profitable 
district of Shibets, in the Strait of Yezo, and in throwing up one 
the whole would be lost ; the best portion of the coast, and the 
most favourable place for junks to lie at. namely Abasiri, being in 
the hands of another lessee. Prom Mombets to Soya, at the 
north extremity of the island, is reckoned at 50 ri. 

At Jlombets I was furnished with fresh horses and an Aino 
guide, with shaven face and head in Japanese fashion, and 
having slept there, got away in the rain next morning, the 
17th October. Passing over the point, we travelled along a 
rather uneven coast about X-W'., stopping for dinner some 3 ri 
beyond the fpiaisho at a small herring-fishing station — unin- 
habited at this season — situated in a little bay very similar to 
that at Mombets ; before evening reached another deserted 
station called Sawaki — also in a small bay — picketing the 
horses outside. The Aino huts near the station were all de- 
serted but one, the people of which brought in firewood for us. 
On this day’s route the beach was mostly sandy, while the shore 
above the sea-wash was covered with grass and scrub-bamboo. 
The woods near the sea generally stunted oak, but a mixture of 
hardwoods on the hills, with some firs visible on the higher 
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mountains. A few small lagoons and swamps intervene in places 
between the beach and the hills, while the back country is 
mountainous. Looking up a valley in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, I observed a fine high range of mountains. e crossed three 
rivers with quicksand months, at each of which was an Aino hut 
or two, wliose inmates had chai’ge of the Hat ferry-boats. There 
is much driftwood along tliis shore, and I saw a number ot 
bleached whales’ bones. 

During the night some deer came down quite close to the 
house, for we heard their whistling cry very di-tinctly; but as 
it rained Imavily, and was very dark, it was u-cless to think of 
going out to get a shot at them. As I .--at over the fire before 
turiring into my blankets for the night, my Aino kept me in 
constant cmivei>ation, Ireing anxious to gain information about 
foreign countries, which he calh-d “kara;"’ and being able to 
write the .Tapauesc llatakana ” (ho was the only one I met who, 
I discovered, ciiuhl do so), he put tiown English names for various 
things, and s[)olt them over and over again to himself to get 
them by In art. This boy accompanied me all tlie way to Soya, 
eight days’ travel, and during th.at time worked every night at 
his vocabulary, lie must have had a very retentive memory, 
for 1 do not remember that he ever a'ked the name of the same 
thing twice, unless it was that thr-re was some indistinctness in 
the characters Int had written, or he wanted to make .sure of the 
])r(jnunciatitin. which was not to be wondered at. considering 
that when without his brush and ink he mad.e .>hift with pieces 
of charcoal out of the fire to write with, lie wc.s so civilized an 
Aino tliat at fir>t I doubted whether he was certain as to his 
parentage ; but a peculiar pronunciation, his dark, heavy eye- 
brows, and the general contour of his features, coiiviuced me he 
was of jiuro stock. Although very handy at cooking and at- 
tending to one’s wants he was not a good traveller — for such he 
was too far civilized. Much as we mav value civilization in the 
abstract, it must be confessed that under certain circumstances 
it is at fault. 

On October ISth we started with our two horses, and crossing 
over the point through a thick wood of scrub oak at the back of 
the “ banya ” (station) fell again on the sea-shore, which, al- 
though somewhat irregular and broken by small points of rock 
and little bays, with reef oflf the shon?, has a general direction 
of north-west. The character of the geological structure here 
differs from the coast to the eastward, hard primary rock show- 
ing both in situ and in boulders. It rained heavily, with a 
strong north east wind, and some sleet fell, so that I found the 
travelling indiflerent. We crossed one river in a scow as usual, 
resting during a heavy shower in an Aino hut near the river. 
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The rivers ve crossed subsequently were minor streams, but 
much swollen by the rains, so that tlie fords were deep. My 
horse fell once this day, sending me flying OAcr its head with 
my gun in my hand, but owing to my carrying it detached — 
my usual practice — it fortunately sustained no injury, while I 
had become so accustomed to such mishaps that I thought little 
of it. This same horse was an exceedingly awkward brute, and 
at an unoccupied herring-station we pa-^sed ho got up against 
one of the buildings and defied my eftbrts to move him from it, 
until I dismounted and belaboured him with a stout stick. I 
noticed — though it was seldom I could get a view fur the' rain 
— that the higher mountains had become partly covered with 
snow. Fir-trees were more numerous near the coast than 
hitherto, while on some of the hills inland they were quite 
thick. The lagoon region, which extends from Share along this 
coast, was now passed, and the occurrence of many rapid rivu- 
lets indicated a comparatively short distance back to the water- 
shed. The native map of Yezo places the upper waters of the 
Teshiu River, which falls into the Sea of Japan a little south of 
Eisiri Island, but a few miles distant from this coast. 

I reached Horonai, distant 6 ri from Sawaki, wet, cold, and 
hungry. This is the most northerly station of the iMombets 
district. It is properly a salmon-fishing “ banya,” hut the 
“ ban-nin ” (fishermen) and the Ainos had been withdrawn for 
the more profitable Shibets district. The establishment is hut 
small, and we found only one or two Ainos about the place. A 
small river enters the sea just west of the station. From this 
place a distant headland is visible, bearing k.n.w., which is the 
high land beyond Yesase ; and an islet called Chuskiu, lying 
about a mile off the coast and 3 -or 4 miles in the same di- 
rection, can likewise be seen. On the native map of Yezo — 
to which I have before several times referred — this small 
island is laid down 3 miles off the land, which discrepancy is 
only another instance of the little dependence which can be 
placed on that map as a coast chart, however valuable it may 
prove in any other way. 

The following day, the 19th, we started tolerably early, cross- 
ing the river at the station in a scow ; we travelled along an 
irregular and picturesque coast in a general direction of n.'w. 
by N., a distance of 6 ri, to the small untenanted station of 
Chikatomushi. The land rises towards the hills by small plateaus 
or terraces, which, scooped in low clifis along the shore, expose 
rock, or else clay and gravel beds. A little stratified rock 
is to be seen, but as you approach Chikatomushi, granite and 
other hard primary rocks prevail. Scrub oak here gives way to 
woods of beech, alder, maple, &c., mixed with “todo,” or silver 
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fir. Duriiip: tliis day we passed several creelcs ; but one in 
particular, vhere we stayed at a small rest-shed for dinuer, was 
actually alive with salmon. They were most of tliem foul 
dark-colo\ired fish. 

lYe came to the station early, but the horses seemed pretty 
Mell done up. As there was still a warm sun, I hung out inj 
blankets to air and allow the fleas to jump out of them. There 
are quantities of echinm, and .some univalve and bivalve shells 
along this part of the coast. I saw no fresh-water ducks, but a 
good many harlequin and other salt-water species, cormorants, 
white-tailed sea-eagles, sandpipers, thrushes, and, of course, 
crows and gulls. 

Looking back from Chikatomnshi, llombets high land appears 
like a point on a s.e. by s. bearing. Forward, the bold shore 
beyond Yesase bears K.X.W., which is the general run of the 
coast line. A high mountain, then covered with suow, lies 
inland, to the x.tv. 

I was awakened on the 20th with the unwelcome intelligence 
that our lutrscs were missing, which the Aino accounted for by 
their having broken tlieir tethers for fear of a bear, which he 
contended must have paid us a visit during tlie night. I was, 
however, of tln^ dilVercut opinion that his careh'smess in securing 
them, and probably in giving them no water the evening pre- 
vious, had been the cause of their breaking away. The Aino 
followed their back tracks some distance along the beach, but 
returned, j-cjiorting that they seemed to have made for home. 
Knowing we were not far from an inliabited station, I did not 
feel at all concerned, and having breakfasted, we started on foot ; 
an Aino girl, who was travelling in the same direction, making 
little of carrying most of my baggage, while my Aino tied my 
red blanket and wrapper on his back, and I carried my fowling- 
piece and ammunition. Our pack-saddles and provisions wo 
left at the house. We followed the shore in a general N.N.W. 
direction, and as the beach was mostly hard sand the walking 
was very good. We crossed a small river in a canoe, which we 
found at its bank, and sliortly after reached some Aino huts, 
where the woman was relieved by a lad, who undertook to carry 
my baggage. 

At the Aino huts we stayed a little and had a smoke. The 
people were very civil, and oftered me food, which I declined. 
Observing a fine sea-eagle at a little distance, they asked me to 
shoot it, but before I could approach within fair range it flew' 
off : so, rather than they shoidd doubt the piower of my double 
gun, I knocked down a kite as it flew over us, at the sight of 
which they were greatly delighted. IMy Aino was a stranger to 
these people, so on meeting, before exchanging a word, he w'ent 
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tliroiagli a ceremonious form of salutation individually with each 
of the principal men. This they performed by going down on 
their knees, holding out their hands with the palms together, 
rubbed them backward and forward twice ; the saluted party 
following the motions of the saluting one ; then raised both 
hands to a level with the chin, palms uppermost, lowered them, 
raised them again, stroking- the beard, lowered them, and per- 
formed the last operation over again, which completed the, 
ceremony. 

Some distance after leaving these Ainos we crossed over a 
point and came in view of Yesase, a tolerable-sized station 
belonging to the Soya district, situated on tlie north side of a 
shallow^ — as to indent — bay. A river, which is quite deep near 
its mouth, falls into the sea at the southern end of the long 
sand-beach, the valley of which runs into the country in a 
westerly direction. The hills are clothed with a mixture of 
hardwoods and fir ; and the former, being just then in their full 
fall colours, formed a contrast which was strikingly beautiful. 
Besides, the weatlier being all that could be desired, I enjoyed 
the walk very much. It is but 5 ri (121- miles) from Chikato- 
mushi to Yesase, where we arrived about noon. I found but 
one junk in tlie bay, anchored right off the station. The people 
at the station numbered 4 Japanese and 30 Ainos. They say 
that the sea is blocked v\ith ice for some miles out during 
winter. 

As the nights were getting cold, I used a Japanese C[uilt over 
my blankets, besides one below me — a plan which, as the 
■weather continued cold on the remainder of this journey, I 
henceforth adopted. Japanese houses are ill-adapted for a cold 
climate, being mere shells — a wooden framing closed in with 
half-inch boards full of rents and splits — not the least protec- 
tion against cold. The floors are likewise very imperfectly 
laid, but in an inhabited dwelling this inconvenience is obviated 
by the use of thick floor-mats. It may seem strange, but 
nowhere have I observed the Japanese in Yezo to have adopted 
a style of dwelling suited to the climate. 

I found a young Hakodadi yakonin stationed at Yesase, the 
second only at that time on the whole coast from Sliare to Soya. 
He said he knew me very well, but I failed to recognise him. He 
was verj' civil, and we had a long chat together. He had been 
in charge of Soya w hen H.TI.S. Hattier was wrecked in the autumn 
of 1868, and gave me some particulars of the accident, Hjs 
opinion was, that the vessel ought never to have been run so 
close on shore, even supposing entire ignorance ol' the existence 
of reefs — a judgment which, after inspection of the locality, I 
believe can hardly be gainsayed. Along this coast, even before 
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reaching Yesase, I saw fragments of oak timber with copper 
))olts sticking in them, among the driftwood, which, doubtless 
belonging to that unfoi'tnnate vessel, had been driven thence by 
the strong current which sets through the Strait of La Perouse. 

Luckily, there were a few horses belonging to Yesase, of 
which the man in charge supplied me with two, at the usual 
government price, and my Aino having gone back to our last 
sleeping-place and fetched the pack-saddles and provisions, I 
started again with him next morning (21st October) en route 
for Soya. A heavy gale had come on during the night from 
the eastward, and continued all day, hauling to the south- 
ea^tward. We travelled along a rocky coast, with high, \vooded 
mountains rising immediately from it, the track h ading at times 
along the beach, and at others on the first terrace above it, to 
avoid tlie most rocky parts of the shore. The beach was thickly 
strewn with shells, t'ho most common kind being a sort of broad 
mussel, and another an ordinary fan-.diaped bivalve. I 
imagined — with wliat approach to the truth I am uncertain — 
that these shells belonged to animals inhabiting the warm water 
of the Kuro-Siwo ocean-stream, one branch of nhich passes 
through La Perouse Strait into the Sea of Okhotsk, where, pos- 
sibly the temperature liecoming too cold for them, the inmates 
of the shells died, and the shells were cast up on this shore. 

The north-east coast of Yezo has a length of about 200 geo- 
graphical or nautical miles, between Capes Siretoko and Soya, 
and, with the exception of between 30 and 40 miles iginuing 
south-westerly to Share Bay, may be said to have a general 
direction of north-west. Its prominent features are, a high 
mountainous region near Cape Siretoko; a low shore skirted with 
numerous lagoons and swamps; a high hhiff, near Yesase; and 
thence towards Soya a comparatively low fir-wooded country. 
There is a total want of harbours, aiul a somewhat inhospitable 
climate, though in the latter particular it would jjrohahly com- 
pare favourably with the more northern portion of the north- 
west coast. Though it will probably be that portion of Y"ezo 
the last to be brought under cultivation, I should imagine that 
its fishing resources might be rendered more available by the 
opening of inland communication witlt the southern part of the 
island, which would encourage settlements. 

lY. — S oya and the Yorth. 

Leaving the mountainous land south and east of Shonai be- 
hind, we travelled, on the 23rd October, along a straight sand- 
beach to the N.X.W., the country inland being low, witli distant 
hills only. After passing a lagoon with much grass swamp 
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around it, where there are a few Aino huts, the country becomes 
covei'ed with a dense spruce forest, the trees on the outer edpe 
near the beach being stunted and bent over by the force of tbe 
wind. This is a kind of vegetation seen in but few localities of 
any extent on this island, but extends here for a considerable 
distance, and as it occurs on the north-west coast, in the vicinity 
of Teshiu River, I imagine it may extend right across from sea 
to sea. 

By evening we reached a river coming through a lagoon, 
and bending along the beach to the northward, but the mouth 
had become completely blocked up with' sand by the late gales 
an effect often produced where the beach is of a shifting sand 
or shingle. Here are some Aino huts and a large house kept 
up as a “ tomaro-doko,” where we found a Japanese and an Aino 
who had come from a station farther to the north. We travelled 
this day, without making a halt, a distance of 10 ri. The 
place is called by tbe Aino name of Sarobets. 

The following day we reach Soya, 13 ri distant. For the first 
2 ri the coast was in tbe same line (n.n.w.), and the country of 
the same description as the day previous. The land, however, 
began to rise before we reached a blunt point, bare of trees, 
with some rock cropping out. A cluster of rocks lies about a 
mile out at sea, north of the north-west part of this point. 
From this the land falls in, and before reaching a high head- 
land, there are two bays with a fishing-station in each, and 
some small rivers emptying into them. Near the first of the.so 
stations the land is high and somewhat broken, and is wooded 
principally with spruce mixed with hardwood trees, which, then 
showdng their brown and deep-crimson autumn colours, had 
a very beautiful appearance. We then passed along under high 
banks and cliffs of sandstone in thin layers, with beds of clav 
and marl, the beach being rocky and stony, and bad for hoise 
travelling. 

At the cape, w'hich is shelving, tbe woods do not approach the 
shore, but the land is covered with scrub-bamboo, except a lew 
patches of heather on some of the .slopes. Flat ledges of rode 
appear to extend far off shore, rendering the near approach of 
vessels to this cape dangerous. Just at the cape there is a nice 
little boat bay, where are a few Aino huts. I rounded the north 
point of Yezo in a sleet storm, on October 24th, and a cold 
westerly gale met me right in the teeth. Thence I followed the 
shore south-westerly to the quaisho, where I was glad to find 
a good wood-fire to warm myself at. 

As a station. Soya is one of the most considerable on the 
coast, though the establishment is kept up more for the accom- 
modation of government travellers to and from Krafto (Saghalin) 
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than for its fisheries. The qnaisho is a colleetion of various 
buildings, including dwelling-liouses. officials' residence, store- 
houses, a tcTuple, boat sheds, &c. The land around is broken 
and hilly, with an absence of woods. There is an opening in 
the reefs, which are about half a mile from the shore, which 
admits of the entrance of jimks and small ves<els into a little 
harbour, having from 10 to 15 feet of water. Owing to the 
heavy sea running outside I was enabled to get a good vie^y of 
the situations of the reefs, which I roughly sketched, and com- 
pared with information received from the master of the place. 
The weather precluded my going in a boat to take soundings 
as I had intended. An old batterv. made when Yezo belonged 
to the Prince of illatsumai, stands above tlft qnaisho ; there are 
no guns in it now’. There are some Aino huts about the place. 
Potatoes, dygoons, or large turnip radish, and leeks are grown in 
small ([uantities. 

I remained at Soya during the 25th October for the purpose 
of iuspectiiifr the guns, stores, and material saved from the 
wreck of H.M.S. Rattler, lost in September, 1868, which I had 
the orders of the Japanese government to do. I found a house 
which had been occupied by Captain Stevenson and the officers 
of that ill-fated ship, with a flagstaff erected in front of it, and 
the royal arms and other devices from the vessel stuck on the 
gate posts. The stores and material, consisting of rope, blocks, 
wire rigging, boarding pikes, cutlasses, revolvers, chairs, tables, 
a fire-engine, smith’s forge and tools, cooking utensils, crockery, 
lanterns, compasses, salt provisions, biscuit, shot and shell, flags, 
sails, a turniug lathe, sponges and rammers, and some books, in 
two houses and a shed covered wdth sails, were all as they had 
been left when the officers and crew’ ^yere taken away by the 
French corvette Dupleiv. The door and windows were nailed 
up, which had been done by the yakonins who took charge at 
that time, and until I arrived not a tiling had been moved ; cou- 
sequcntlv, what with the snow, rain, damp, and warm weather 
of the summer, most of the sails and many other perishable 
articles were more or less damaged. Some spars, five anchor';, 
a quantity of chain cable, with five of the ship’s boats were out- 
side, partly covered with thatched roofs. What guns had been 
saved were ranged up in two lines on their carriages. * A portion 
of the stern of the Rattler was fast on the reef to the south of 
the entrance into the small harbour, and the whole shore was 
still strewn wdth fragments of the wreck. Many of the things 
were moved and distributed under my superintendence, and I 
left word with the two officials then at Soya how to dispose of 
the remainder ; the whole of these stores having been presented 
to the Japanese government by orders from England. 
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Some large-sized sailing boats are kept at Soya for pas- 
sengers crossing tbe straits. These boats carry a crew of ten 
men each, so that when tbe wind fails they are able to use 
sculls, which they carry. Tbe distance to Siranosi, where they 
land on Krafto, is reckoned 18 ri. 

Soya was one of the places selected by the Japanese govern- 
ment as the head-quarters of a district under the Kaitago scheme ; 
and the steamship Thales landed some officials and settlers shortly 
after I w'as there. The chief officer left his post for Yedo (a 
warmer climate) during last winter, and I believe the settle- 
ment has been moved to Yesase, a more favortrable locality for 
agricultural operations. 

From Hamanaka (Aids), whence I started on this land- 
journey to Soya, I had travelled 131 ri, taking fifteen days, 
with two days’ stoppage on the road. 

Having completed my business at Soya I was ready to turn 
southwards. I felt it was none too early, for the weather was 
getting cold, and my limited stock of baggage included little 
clothing suitable for cold weather. I, therefore, set out on the 
26th in company with a Japanese and an Aino. During the 
early part of the day we passed along the east and south shores 
of Soya Bay, halting at a fishing-station on a river 4 ri from Soya. 
Here, intending to take my compass out of a small bag slung over 
my shoulders, where I always kept it, I found it to be missing. 
Suspecting that I had mislaid it at Soya, I drew, from recollec- 
tion, a plan showing the paths and buildings at the cpiaisho, 
describing to the Japanese who had come uith me where I im- 
agined I had left it. I made, likewise, a drawing of the com- 
pass, and he immediately volunteered to start back to look for 
it, while the Aino and I continued our route. I never saw 
this Japanese afterwards; but on the morning of the third 
day after he left me, an Aino messenger brought me a packet 
containing my compass. I should have been quite lost with- 
out it. 

Following the sand-beach, which was fine level good tra- 
velling, we came to another fishing-station, where a number of 
Ainos who were collected there took great delight in looking 
at me. At this place the horses, about 20 in number, be- 
longing to Soya quaisho, are kept, as there is plenty of grass 
suitable for hay, while they say that about the quaisho the 
feed is very poor. Hills approach the south-west corner of 
Soya Bay, and towards Cape Kossyab the land is all high. 
The forests are a mixture of fir and hardwoods. Here we left 
the bay, and turned up a valley towards the south-west, where 
w'e had some experience of plank and corduroy roads not in the 
best of repair. Mounting the hills by a fair-cut horse-path, we 
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travelled along plateau-like land till we came suddenly to the 
brink of a steep high bank immediately above the Sea of Japan, 
where a fine panoramic view lay spread out before us. The 
lateness oi the season had turned the oakJeaves a deep rich 
brown, the birch yellow, and the mountain ash the brightest 
lake colour, which, with the berries of the last a rich scarlet, 
and some of the grasses a violet hue, made up such a mixture 
of colours, and so beautifully distributed, that an ariist would 
have been at a loss to exaggerate them. As I gazed on this 
scene, recollections of similar views in the more northern 
regions ot America came fresh to my memorv, but I believe 
I can say with truth I had never seen anything "to excel the fall 
colours of Xorthern A*czo. 

There is, curiously enough, a pond of water just on the edge 
of the brow. The track from this zigzags down tlie stec'p slope, 
crosses the low interval, and then takes the beach. There are 
a few lishiiig-huts at this point, and some stations to the north- 
ward towards Capo Nossyab. T'he island of llisiri, with its fine 
conical snow-covered peak, some GOOD feet high, has an imposing 
appearance from this coast, and the lower island of Biiftmsiri 
is also plainly visible. 

Travelling along a flat sand-bcach to the soutli-westward we 
reached the fishing-station of Bakai, about an hour and a half 
before sunset. The men in charge of the station came out 
some distance to meet me, and everything seemed prepared. 
I believe the yakouins at Soya had sent word the day previous 
that I should bo going this way, as is the custom when any 
official of rank is travelling. 'There is a very peculiar rock 
standing on a hummock just underneath the hill at the back of 
the station. Besides a great deal of driftwood I noticed along 
the shore fragments of what must have been an enormous crab. 
Such Crustacea are not uncommon in the Sea of Japan, for I 
have myself seen them over G feet across the extended legs. 
The salmon season was just concluded when I was at Bakai. 
Distance from Soya 8^ ri. 

On the 27th 1 had a long cold day’s journey of 13 ri to 
Teshiu, a strong north-west wmd blow ing off the sea with snow 
and sleet showers. The whole distance was along a dreary 
straight coast having a flat sand-bcach strew n with driftwood. 
The uplands stretch a little south of Bakai, and thence the 
whole back country is low and covered with a dense fir forest, 
leaving an interval of about a quarter of a mile of grass and 
scrub-bamboo covered laud near the beach. At 6 ri from 
Bakai there stands a single house, kept up for the accom- 
modation of travellers. Otherwise, save a couple of small rest- 
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sheds, there is not a building, nor even an Aino hut, or tlie 
slightest sign of civilization along this inhospitable coast. 

About sunset we reached the river at Teshiu. It is a con- 
siderable stream, funning parallel with the beach for some 
distance before niabing its way through a sand spit into the 
sea : and on the south side of its mouth there is a loner narrow 
lagoon, or old channel, also connected witli the river. We left 
our horses and crossed in a canoe. A walk of a mile or so over 
a swamp, and by a narrow path through the woods, carried us 
to the station, which stands opposite the mouth of the river. 
This is the most northern station of another district, Bakai 
being the most southern one belonging to Soya. The Japanese 
tell me that this was one of the best salmon rivers on Yezo, and 
that its mouth allowed of the passage of good-sized junks, but 
now it is almost blocked up, and but few salmon are taken. 
Sea-trout, however, run in this river in considerable numbers. 
They say that there is abundance of large “todo” (fir) and 
“ AYzo matsz ” (spruce) on this river, and that it can be navi- 
gated for a long distance up in boats. According to the native 
map of the island, its head waters come from very near IMombets 
on the north-east coast. 

I slept at Teshiu, and next morning an Aino 'guide and two 
fresh horses were ready for me. The travelling in the first part 
of the day had much of the dreariness of the day previous, the 
country inland being low and swampy, with an unbroken shore 
strewn with driftwood. At 4 ri distance we came to Wimbets 
River, a stream of considerable size, whei-e there is a rest-house 
with an Aino hut alongside of it. Here we crossed the stream 
in a scow, and struck again on the beach. Before getting 
much south of the Wimbets the country rises, and the shore is 
skirted by a straight line of yellow clay rock cliffs, some 200 to 
250 feet high, topped with clay and gravel beds. There are 
few gullies to break this natural wall, which extends for many 
miles. The track passes sometimes along the top, and some- 
times on the beach below. We reached an old fishing-station 
called Furibets (8 ri from Teshiu), which is situated where a 
small river breaks through the cliffs. The river is spanned by 
a substantial wooden bridge, tlie first I had met with on this 
journeyu 

By the time I was up next morning an Aino had arrived, 
bringing my compass, which I had forgotten at Soya, which 
enabled me to resume the few observations of the line of the 
coast, and bearings of distant mountains, &c., which I made as 
I travelled along. With the same horses and guide I travelled 
in a general s.s.w'. direction along the coast, which is composed 
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of the same unbroken line of cliffs as before mentioned. The 
track is mostly along the shore, but in some places, its being 
impassable from the sea washing right up against the cliff’s, one 
is forced to pass along the top of the heights. There are a 
few insignificant creeks, and two rivers, which we ciossed by 
ferries, Ainos attending at each. At the northern river of the 
two there is a rest-house where we stojiped. Otherwise there 
are no dwellings along this coast, though I noticed the remains 
of some abandoned herring-stations. In fact the whole coast 
from Tomamai northwards towards ISoya is a most inhospitable 
region, and little good even for fishing. 

Tomamai, nhere I stayed on the night of October 2r)th, 
is distant 37i ri from Soya, and 8 ri from Furibets. It is at 
a blunt point — if it may be so called — where this almost 
straight coast alters from a s.s.w. to a south direction, but the 
form of the land is not at all like its delineation on foreign 
charts. The high land rises steeply from a narrow level strij) 
along the sea, wliere stands a quaisho, and a number of houses 
round about, in fact there is quite a settlement, and it may be 
considered tlie northern limits of civilization on the west side of 
Yezo. The jwople a])pear thriving, and cultivate some small 
gardens about tlieir houses. Many of them return to their 
homes in tlie south during the winter season. 

The t«o islands of Yangisiri are plainly visible from Toma- 
mai. Tlipy are moderately low. I understand that only one is 
permanently settled, illaski mountains to the southward are 
in view, and Bisiri peak. 1 took the following bearings from. 
Tomamai quaisho ; — 


Extreme of i\Iaski Headland 

(Cape Ofuwi) 

Yaugi.siri Islands 

Bisiri 

Coast line forward 


I S.W. by S. i S. 

W. by N. to X.W. 
N. by W. i AV. 
South. 


"When I speak of having arrived at the northern limit ot 
civilization, I mean to say that the west and north-west coast 
of Yezo, as far as Tomamai, in about latitude 14° IS'n., is more 
or less settled by a fishing pojmlation, a portion of which is 
permanent, and a part migratory. The same kind of migratory 
fishing is carried on, to some extent, on the south-east coast, but 
not nearly on such a scale. The farthest limit in that direction 
is Taromai, in the Yubuts district, about GO miles north-east of 
Hakodadi, beyond which, along the whole east, north-east, and 
north, and as far down the north-nest coast as Tomamai, the 
produce has hitherto been entirely taken by the lessees ; there 
being no private individuals doing any business in those dis- 
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tricts. I imagine the reason that the tide of civilization lias 
flowed up the west coast, rather than elsewhere, has been because 
of Matsumai, in former times, liaving been the chief place and 
nucleus of civilization, if it may be so called, on Yezo. The west 
coast is, doubtless, the most prolific in the riches of the sea. 
The amount of herrings alone caught in spring and early 
summer on that coast is something enormous, and the facility 
with which the produce of the fisheries can be transported to 
the consuming districts on the west coast of Nipon, gives a 
stimulus to fishing enterprise, and provides employment for 
many thousands of people. 

That the transient portion of this pojmlation is of little benefit 
to the country there is no doubt, and it is, consequently, one of 
the objects aimed at by the present government in carrying 
out their colonization or Kaitagn scliemc for Yezo, to per- 
manently settle their peoffie on the coast, at the same time 
that they plant agricultural settlements in certain lavoured 
districts inland. 


V. — The North-west Coast. 

It vas on the moriiing of October 30th, that I started from 
the quaislio at Tomamai to continue my journey southwards. 
There was a sharp frost, and the weather continued clear and 
nearly calm all day, while the travelling was good. The track 
to Euromopi, which is a distance of 11 ri, follows the coast 
almost due south. Near the sea the country is covered with 
grass and scrub-bamboo, but the hills inland are wooded. Some 
creeks, and two considerable rivers, flow out on this coast. The 
first, about a couple ol miles south of Tomamai, is crossed by a 
flying bridge, composed of a Hat-bottomed scow, and a rope 
stretched across the rh'er. In the valley, on the north bank of 
this river, about half a mile back from the sea, are a number 
of deserted buildings, formerly barracks belonging to the Prince 
Shonai. Obiraspi Eiver, a stream of considerable size, falls 
into the sea about 5 miles north of Euromopi. In its valley 
coal has been found, of which I was shown samples. Although 
of bright appearance, it seems, judging from a trial of a very 
small piece, not to be of a very inflammable nature ; besides, its 
distance from the sea, 10 ri (24i mile.s), and the impossibility 
of running boats on the river, precludes this coal being of any 
value at the present time. 

x\. straggling settlement may be said to extend nearly all 
along the coast between Tomamai and Euromopi, there being 
few breaks in the line of houses, huts, store-houses, and boat- 
sheds, wEich Tine the beach. When I passed, it not being the 
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herring season, most of the houses were closed up. At Oniska, 
halfway oil the road, there were two junks lying at anchor a 
good distance off the shore. 

At Tonianiai I had made the acquaintance of a yakonin, who, 
with his wife and family was travelling towards Soya. He had 
made a start some days before, hut had had his wife and bag- 
gage wetted, and nearly washed away, below the cliffs north 
of Tomamai, which had forced him to return. He intended 
starting again the morning I loft; but. with no such travelling 
encunibraiici s as he had, I was on hors back and away before 
he had gathered his iinpeilimenta together. This day I also 
met a coujde more oflicers travelling northwards on horseback, 
whom I discerned at a long distance by the rays of the sun 
reflected from their bright lacquered travelling hats. Several 
kirai, or retainers, were with them. They civilly stopped and 
spoke to me. asking me to inform tlieir friends — wdioiii I was 
acquainted with — at Hakodadi that j had met tlieiu. On the 
route along the nortli-east coast to .Soya, I had not met any 
travellers, as that coast is little frequented ; but, being now on 
the direct northern road for Krafto, I frequently afterwards met 
persons travelling whom I found invariably civil, and glad to 
make my acquaintance; and although there were few among 
them whom I could recognise, my seven years’ residence at 
Hakodaili had been suthcieut to make me known to most of 
them. 

In approaching Huromopi from the northward, the high mass 
of the 3la>ki 3[ouutains is seen to advantage. At the time I 
was there they were topped with snow. X high mountain. 
Called *• Sliakotan,’’ belonging to the high district lying west- 
ward of Yoitchi and the bay of Iskari, was likewise distinctly 
visible during this day’s ride, when it must have been about 
7U geographical miles distant. Ituroinojii is a considerable 
settlement, standing in a little bay open to the north-west, into 
which a narrow, but deep, river falls by a crooked mouth. In 
lS(i9, this was the head station of Siwara, whose basho extended 
northwards as far as Teshiu Hiver. The bearings by compass 
from Huromopi are : — 

Highest part of Maski Mountains in line with the coast, s.s.tv. 

IMaski headland (Cape Ofuwi), with Shakotan in line, s.tv. 
by w. 

Yangisiri Islands, n.n.w. 

Eisiri Islands, sr. by w’. 

North coast-line towards Oniska, N. by E. 

Em-omopi Elver Valley, s.E. 

The river at Euromopi is spanned by a strong, hut not very 
symmetrical bridge. 
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Obtaining horses, I rode on Sunday morning, tlie 31st October, 
along an inhabited coast between Kuromopi and Maski, a dis- 
tance of 5 ri, crossing a couple of rivers. There are two or 
three little bays. The beach is stony, and houses and boat- 
sheds line the shore, many of the inhabitants having small 
patches of gardens. This district was in the hands of a Tlat- 
sumai house known as Dati, and was likewise the goveiaiment 
-head-quarters for the whole coast from Hama-maski to Soya. 
The four yakonins stationed there paid me a visit, and asked 
my opinion on the Obiraspi coal. 

Inquiring about the route forwards to Hama-maski. I learnt 
that there was already a depth of two feet of snow oir the moiru- 
tain-passes, making the horse-travelling bad, and that, as the 
distance was 10 ri, it could not be accomplished in less than a 
whole day, so that to go that way would have rrecessitated^my 
staying at Maski till the following morning ; I preferred there- 
fore to take a boat along the coast, as the weather w as remark- 
ably fine, and had all appearance of continuing so. By the 
time my midday meal was over, a small boat was ready with 
three men, into which my baggage, food for the men and myself, 
and a brazier of charcoal were put, and we pushed off from 
the shore, I sitting in the bottom of the boat between two of the 
oarsmen. After a little we were favoured by a slight breeze and 
set sail. 

The shore for a mile or two to the westw ard of Maski is com- 
paratively low, but after this the coast becomes precipitous, the 
mountains rising ri^ht up from the sea, with few breaks that 
are more than girllies, and this e.\tends to and beyond Cape 
Oluwi, which is the northernmost point of the IMaski promontory, 
if it can be so called. It is to escape this impassable coast that 
the road strikes up inland at a short distance after leaving 
Maski, and passing over the high mountain-land descends again 
to the coast a little north of Hama-maski. 

Passing along the high rocky coast, where the mountains 
above the cliffs were wooded with the usual (in this latitude) 
mixture of firs and hardwoods, we made a general south-westerlv 
course till sunset, when we rounded a very precipitous jiart 
where the shore turns more to the southward' ; and thence con- 
tinuing on till long after dark, we entered a little bay, and put 
ashore at a single house inhabited by one family. The place 
is called Yuwawi, is about 4 ri from Hama-maski, and is used 
during the herring season as a fishing-station of the lessee of 
the rlistrict. This is one of the lew places along this rugged 
coast where houses could be built, and the other localities have 
mostly been taken possession of as fishing-stations. 

In passing along near the shore we saw a few peojjle in sk'ifls 
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spearing fish and awahi with long poles, with which they can 
reach the bottom in five or six fathoms. 

In the morning we put oft’ again in the skiff : the sky was 
clouded with some showers of rain, but the day turned out 
fine. The coast runs s.AV. by s. as far as Cape Ofuwi, after 
which it turns south. The scenery is remarkably grand. <• Just 
on the north side of Gape Ofuwi is a splendid lofty vertical cliff 
of bright red sandstone. At places there are some small cas- 
cades, and at others great clefts, oaves, and detached pinnacles 
of those picturesque forms peculiar to conglomerate and sand- 
stone rocks. There are likewise some sulphur springs. 

Hama-maski is prettily situated about halfway between 
Capes Ofuwi and Buyimawas. Tliere is a considerable river 
coming down the valley just south of the quaisho, where there 
was an agricultural settlement of Shonai people, which was 
deserted during the war which ensued on the deposition of the last 
Tycoon. They say that the Iskari can be reached by following 
up this valley. About 300 Ainos belong to this district. I was 
told by the fishermen that there were plenty of cuttle-fish on 
this coast, numbers frequently getting into the herring-nets in 
the spring; but little is done in catching them, as the fisher- 
men have a superstition that people who go out for the purpose 
never return. 

We reached Hama-maski, distant 4 ri from our previous 
night’s sleeping-place, before noon ; when, finding there were 
no horses to be had, and that, in fact, the land road was seldom 
resorted to, I was compelled to take another boat. This time 
I was furnished at the quaisho with one Japanese and two 
Ainos, and resumed my journey immediately after dinner. The 
yakoniu stationed at this jdace paid me a visit. A sandy beach 
runs some distance south of the quaisho, where there are some 
fishing-stations : then the shore becomes bold and rocky, and 
about Cape Buyimawas lofty and precipitous, with some remark- 
ably fine cliff scenery. Bounding the Cape the coast continues 
high and rocky, trending about south-east. We sailed a part 
of the way, passing some small fishing-stations, and at night 
came to a halt at a little cove at the mouth of a small valley 
running up between the high mountains north-eastward, with a 
mountain stream in it. The place is called Gokibiru, and is 
the division between Hama-maski and Achita-bashos. It is called 
9 ri from the former quaisho, and an equal distance from 
Oshirokotsz by water, and 5 ri by laud, but the mountain-path 
for the first 3 ri is said to be very rough. There are but a 
couple of houses at Gokibiru, one on either side of the little 
stream, kept only for the accommodation of government tra- 
vellers. AVe put up at that on the north-west side, as it belonged 
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to the Hama-maski district, but travellers going northwards 
would he accommodated at the other. The people were re- 
markably civil. I saw some fine potatoes, squashes, and 
dygoons, which had been grown on the place, and I was assured 
most vegetables did very well in any favoured situations on this 
coast. I have heard that the Shonai settlers at Hama-maski 
managed to raise rice, which, however, must be a very pre- 
carious crop so far north. 

In the morning I proceeded for about 3 ri in the boat along 
the coast, which for the first part was high and precipitous, but 
farther on the moirntains became lower and their slope less 
steep. We then put ashore at a small river, where there is 
a settlement, and a considerable valley running inland, 
which seemed a very favoured locality. At a little distance up, 
the river is spanned by a well-made bridge in one arch. The 
shore-line thence curves round more to the southward, with a 
tahle-land abutting on it in clay and shale cliffs. I walked about 
a_ri along the beach, the two Ainos carrying my baggage and 
reached the “ injoya ” head station of a district, almost synony- 
mous with “ quaisho ”), called Oshirokotsz, soon alter noon, 
where I took dinner, and ordered horses to take me on to Iskari. 

After dinner a couple of horses and a guide were ready, and 
I started to complete the 4 remaining ri to Iskari. For some 
distance W'e travelled along a deep sand-beach under high banks, 
till, coming to a valley, we crossed two small streams by bridges ; 
thence followed the track which ascends grass-covered highlands, 
and runs along the edge of the cliff, till it descends in a zigzag 
to the shore again. From these heights one gets, in coming 
from the northward, the first view of the extensive level woodei.l 
valley of the Iskari, stretching for many miles without a break 
as far as a fine range ot mountains which forms its southern limit, 
while a long straight line of low sand-beach bounds it on the 
west, — a break in which shows the mouth of the Iskari Kiver. 
To the eastward some very distant hills are visible, but looking 
south-east no termination to the valley can be seen, as in tha"t 
direction fiat land extends between Iskari Bay and the Pacific, the 
mountainous island of Yezo being at this point quite cut through 
by this stretch of low alluvial country. The extent of this fiat 
is some 4U geographical miles by a width of from 15 to 20. 

There is a small river falling into the sea just where the 
last northern highland abuts on the valley of the Iskari, and 
thence a straight sand-beach of about 4 or 5 miles takes you 
to the mouth of the Iskari. The land in from the immediate 
shore is wooded with scrub oak, but the timber becomes larger 
farther back. We came to the ferry over the river about a 
quarter of a mile above the sea, near the oyaksho or govern- 
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ment establishment. I recoernised an officer whom I had 
been acquainted with at Hakodadi, who invited me into his 
liouse and sent my baggage to the “ Honjin,” or government 
hotel. It was late when I left him, crossed the river, and 
reached my quarters for the night. 

VI. — ISKAKI AND OtARDNAI. 

The mouth of the Iskari, having a northerly opening, is 
somewhat askew witli the shore of the bay, which is in a line 
north-east and south-west. The next reach, above, the river 
runs parallel with the coast, and the town is situated on its left 
or western bank between it and the sea, leaving an unoccupied 
flat sand point strewn with drift-timber immediately at its 
mouth. The deep channel follows the bank along the town, 
w'here junks moor five abreast, with gangway planks laid 
ashore from the inside ones, wliere there is 50 to 75 feet of 
water. Above the town the river bends, and a long reach comes 
from the south-east. Its width ojiposite tlie town is about 300 
yards witli a sluggish current. The bar ” is a little outside 
the mouth, the channel over which is said to be rather crooked 
and variable, while the depth of water likewise varies according 
to the season from 7 to 12 feet. When I was there late in 
autumn there was between 0 and 10 feet, allowing of the passage 
of the largest junks which trade to Yezo ; but later in the season 
the prevalence of uorth-westerlv gales and redticed currents of 
the river cause the bar to silt up, it remaining shallow all 
winter till it clears again with the spring floods caused by the 
melting of the snow in the interior in April. 

There are some largo houses and substantial godowns at Iskari, 
but a great part of the place is made up of temporary build- 
ings occupied only during the salmon season, when, besides the 
people actually engaged in fishing, a number of small traders 
and others resort tliither, which, together with the presence of 
the junks — there w'ere 57 sail in tlie river w hen I was there — 
give the place during that time quite a busy ajipearance. The 
resident population in 18(il>, according to the government 
records, was 350 Japanese and 430 Arnos, but in autumn the 
former was raised to 800, besides the crews of the junks 
amounting to some (iOO more men. 

The salmon fishery, which is the great resource of Iskari, is 
carried on both inside and outside the river by seine-nets, which 
system is pursued at various stations up the river for a distance 
of 15 to 20 miles, portions of which are let out by the govern- 
ment to about 30 fishing-masters, while the government retains 
for its own use certain parts where they employ Ainos under 
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superintendence by Japanese. The average catch of salmon on 
the Iskari (exclusive of the fish taken near its sources) is 20,000 
koku or 1,200,000 fish, equivalent to 50,000 piculs or 3000 
tons, but in some seasons considerably above this. The best 
fishing is about the mouth of the river, where 2000 fish are 
frequently taken at one haul, and outside in the sea sometimes 
as many as 16,000 are taken at once. The season of 1869 was 
a very indifferent one, so that the junks, representing about 
30,000 koku, would probably be not above half loaded. The 
fish are mostly not clean and silver}', but much discoloured, 
especially those caught up the river ; they are, however, con- 
sidered by the Japanese sweeter eating than the red-fleshed 
clean-run fish, but do not keep so well. By the junks they are 
carried to various ports on the west coast of Nipon, few coming 
into the Hakodadi markets, as that place is supplied mostly 
from the east coasts. The greatest obstacle to the salmon 
fishing on the Iskari are the numerous “ snags ” and driftwood 
in the river, which greatly interfere with hauling the nets. 

The boats used in the salmon fishery are large “ sampa ” for 
running the nets, and small “ tsippa ” (skiffs) or “kawafune” 
(canoes) for other purposes. A “ sampa,” which is the usual 
form of large fishing-boat used round the whole coast of Yezo, 
and, I believe, not found in the south of Japan at all, is about 
50 feet in length by a breadth of 10 feet. Built with very 
great shear, high prow, and curved stem, they are good to ride 
in a sea, and easily hauled out stern foremost on the beach. Each 
boat carries a crew of about 20 men, 16 of whom ply short oars 
on the fore parts ; the skipper stands on a raised platform at 
the stem, guiding the boat with a large steering-oar, two or 
three others attend to paying out the net, which is carried 
amidships; and when on the look-out for fi.sh, as for shoals 
of herring, one stands right in the bow, leaning on the high 
prow, which is probably designed for that purpose. One hundred 
and fifty piculs (8 to 10 tons) is a fair load for one of these boats 
when carrying cargo. Japanese fishermen every year make long 
voyages in these large boats, when going to and returning from 
the more distant fishing-districts, when they are built up with 
weather-boards, bamboo, and matting, and carry a mast and 
sail. They have also on board rollers, small capstans and gear 
for hauling out on the beach, which they are frequently forced 
to do when caught by bad weather on a coast where there is no 
shelter. These “ sampa ” are certainly w'ell adapted for the use 
they are put to. 

The smaller boats used on the coast are the ordinary 
improved Aino “tsippa,” which the Japanese have adopted, 
having a flat solid bottom, plank sides, and square stern; but 
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in rivers the Aino “ dug-ont ” canoes are more generally used. 
These are long narrow craft, shaped out of a single tree, 
usually elm, and hollowed out tolerably thin. Bow and stern 
both overhang slightly. On the Iskari there are great numbers 
of them, where they are used for almost all purposes of river 
navigation. The one in which I subsequently ascended this 
river w’as about 35 feet in length, with a breadth of 2 ft. 9 in. 
They are paddled by one, two, three, or more persons, with 
narrow-bladed paddles, usually about 6 ft. in length, which are 
likewise used for poling in shallow water. Some Ainos use 
longer paddles. In paddling or poling they stand up, except when 
taking it easily in going down stream, when they frequently 
sit or kneel in the bottom of the canoe. The Ainos, like other 
savages, are very dexterous in the management of their canoes. 

During the fishing season the allowance to the Ainos is one 
quarter of a sho of rice, an equal amount of saki, and fish. At 
other seasons, when they w'ork for the government, they get 
the same allowance of saki, and double of rice in lieu of fish. 
On going into the woods to Inmt, certain advances are made 
them, and they settle up at the close of the season, on bringing 
in their furs and skins. 

Firewood can bo obtained in any quantity, oak and elm being 
mostly used for that purpose. A great deal is carried across the 
bay to Otarunai. The whole valley of the Iskari is covered 
vdth hardwood timber', birt this is not generally used by the 
Japanese for house building, they preferring fir (“ todo ”), which 
is cut on the tributary streams, and rafted dowm in May and 
J une. It is obtained of large sizes, but, as usual, the J apanese cut 
it nearly all into lengths of 2 fathoms. I saw some 600 or 700 
logs, from a foot to twm feet square, lying on the east side of the 
river at Iskari, and there was a quantity more on the town side. 

The road, or rather “ track,” from Iskari to Otarunai, follows 
the shore of the bay for the first 10 miles along the level grass- 
covered sand ridge, a few feet above the sea. The woods which 
approach the shore are mostly oak of a stunted nature. There 
are but one or two houses, au<l but few fishing-huts, along this 
shore, wliich curves gradually round till it meets the highlands 
skirting the south side of the bay, where there is a collection of 
houses called Zenibako, and thence houses line the shore more 
or less thickly all the way to Otarunai. The highlands border- 
ing the sea are hacked by mountains, which rise to considerable 
elevation. There are few ravines reaching to the sea-shore, 
and but two valleys, one of which, about halfway between 
Zenibako and Otarunai, has a fine clear mountain river coming 
down it, while the other is but a little east of Ota^-unai. The 
distance between Zenibako and Otarunai is called I ri, and the 
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direction is W.N.w. The road runs below the slopes of the hills 
and chffs, and is stony and bad. There are some very pic- 
turesque clifls : one, which projects into the sea near a rocky 
islet called “ Binten,” has a tunnel cut through the solid rock 
for some yards, which allows of a person on horseback passing 
through. Before reaching Otarunai, you have to pass over a 
high hill, to avoid a precipitous point, which forms the eastern 
side of Otarunai Bay. 

The first occasion that I was at Otarnnai was on the 3rd of 
November, having travelled that day from Iskari (9 ri) on 
horseback. Notwithstanding that I had heard it much spoken 
of by Japanese, I was struck with the place, not only for the 
picturesque nature of the locality, but with the many advan- 
tages it seems to hold out as a place of settlement and a port of 
trade. The land, while being hilly and diversified, has a suffi- 
ciency of level ground for building purposes, and fine slopes 
available for cultivation, while the hills and mountains afford 
pasture for horses and cattle, and an ample supply of wood. 
As an anchorage, the bay is capacious and well sheltered, with 
good bottom. The advantage of a good harbour, — in fact, the 
only one on the north-west coast of Yezo ; the value of the 
productive fisheries on this part of the coast ; the rich agricul- 
tural valley of the Iskari, for which it is the seaport ; and the 
excellent locality of the place for an extensive settlement, will, 
I believe, cause Otarunai to become a large place, second on 
the island only to Hakodadi. In 1869 the resident population 
of Otarunai and Takasima, which had hitherto been separate 
townships, was 3500 persons, which number in the fishing- 
season is increased to 6000. 

The great resource of Otai'unai hitherto has been its herring 
fishery, the most productive on the whole coast of Yezo. 

I put up at Otarunai at the regular official stopping-place, oi- 
“ quaisho, where I found several officers already quartered, 
and during the evening the people who had come by the Osaca 
disembarked and filled the whole establishment. The captain 
of the Osaca, hearing of my being there, sent his chief officer on 
shore to offer me a passage to Hakodadi, but I declined with 
thanks, as I was forced to go to Iwanai, and, in fact, did not 
wish anyhow to return just then, especially by sea — a mode of 
travelling I would at all times avoid, if possible. 

On the 4th of November I travelled from Otanmai to 
Yoitchi, a distance of only 6 ri, but there was so much rain 
that the roads were very slippery, and it took me the prin- 
cipal part of a day. On returning by this road subsequently, I 
made the same distance easily in half the time. After passing 
a number of Aino huts and some settlers’ houses, you descend 
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and come suddenly on a beautiful cove witli a neatly kept 
“ injoya ” standing at the head of it. This is called Oshoro, 
and is distant o ri from Otarunai. 

I stayed at Oshoro long enough to partly dry my wet socks 
and clothes, and then continued, about 1 ri more, to Yoitchi. 

In travelling between Otarunai and Yoitchi it is not neces- 
sary to pass close to Oshoro quaisho, there being a track in a 
valley behind that place which can be followed, by which one 
bill — that just west of the injoya — is escaped, and you strike 
the other road on the village. 

The Yoitchi River comes out of the mountains from the 
direction of Iwanai, tlie road to tliat place passing partly up its 
valley, but leaving it to the oast. According to the map of 
Y^’ezo, confirmed by information I gained on the spot, it has a 
long course, its head waters coining from near the sources of 
some of the southern branches of the Iskari. The village of 
Yoitchi is a little to the westward of the quaisho, w'here a level 
beach lined with houses and lishing-huts curves round, meeting 
the high land of the cape on the north side of the bay. There 
were two yakouins stationed at Yoitchi, one of whom w'as very 
communicative and civil, and had quite a sumptuous repast 
prepared for mo in the evening. 

Having walked a good pari of the distance this day, and been 
well wet through, I slept soundly this night. In the morning 
one very poor horse was produced, which wretched animal was 
intended to carry my baggage aiul myself across the mountains 
to Iwanai on the west coast, the distance to which is reckoned 
at 14 ri. I left the guide to pack the luggage, and started on 
foot. There was some snow' and sleet falling. I passed through 
part of the village of Yoitchi, and thence followed a muddy 
road up the valley of a small river. Passing over a bridge of 
hills, we descended a small valley which led into the larger 
valley of the Yoitchi River. 

There is a single house where the road falls into the main 
valley, and one or two more are passed before coming to a place 
called Skarobets. This is in reality the name of a tributary 
stream (“ bets ” in Aino signifving river) which falls in on the 
left bank of the YYitchi River. It is oh ri distant from the 
sea. There are two houses, one on either side of the Skarobets, 
which is crossed by a w'ooden bridge, which are houses of accom- 
modation for travellers, and are of good size. 

The road beyond Skarobets continues up the valley, crossing 
several small streams, and, while ascending gradually, leaves 
the main river to the south-eastward. In some places there is 
very bad travelling, over corduroy and ruts, but not so deep in 
mud as the lower part of the valley. Rubispi is the name of a 
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“ tomaro-doko,” composed of a couple of houses, some godowns 
and outbuildings, distant 6 ri from Yoitchi. This place is at 
a considerable elevation above the sea. A small stream runs 
past it, and the height of land tliat is passed over on the way 
towards Iwanai is immediately above, to the south-west. 

In the Yoitchi valley a great deal of charcoal is made, and, 
there being timber in abumlauce, firewood is cut and run down: 
the river to the sea. The scrub-bamboo, which is the principal 
undergrowth of these woods, grows very luxuriantly, much of it 
being 6 ft. to 7 ft. in height, so that as j'ou pass along the track 
your view is very much confined. The forest trees are mostly 
hardwoods of considerable size on tlie lower grounds, the conifer® 
being confined to the upper mountains. 

I noticed at different places on this liver people spearing 
salmon. There are two kinds of spear in use in the country : 
one is the ordinary four-pronged graino ; ” the other the Aiiio 
“ gaff,” with which the fish is struck in the same way as with 
the spear, but, by an ingenious contrivance, when the weight 
of the fish comes ou it, the liook reverses itself, and acts as an 
ordipry fishing gaff, so that there is no danger of the fish 

f etting off, as there is with the other spear, when the water is 
eep. The Ainos are very expert at spearing salmon, which 
th^ pursue sometimes by torchlight. 

I found but one family at Eubispi in charge of the place, 
which is kept up at the expense of the lessee of the Y^oitchi 
district. A great quantity of rain fell during the night, and the 
morning looked anything but inviting for a "jouruev. Added to 
this, my guide reported the horse in a bad state. 'When it was 
brought to the door of the house lor packing, and I saw the 
poor brute shaking with cold, I decided not to attempt to ride, 
but, giving the guide instructions in the event of the horse 
giving in, to hire, if possible, man or beast to caiTv my baggage 
to Iwanai, I started ahead on foot. Expecting to have to walk 
all day, and being encumbered w ith my wrapper as a protection 
against the snow, I gave my fowling-piece, which was in a 
strong seal-skin cover, to be fastened on the pack with the 
baggage, having previously removed the caps and covered the 
nipples under the hammer. Hitherto I had invariably carried 
myself, on the chance of meeting with game, and 
always loaded ready for action. It was unfortunate, as it hap- 
pened, that I neglected to do so this davn 

The first couple of miles was an up-lhll pull to the top of the 
pass ; thence the track leads down a valley, crossing and 
re-crossing a mountain toi'rent. The mountains are clothed 
with thick forests of fir and a mixture of hardwoods. The 
stream and valley have a steep fall till it becomes wider, when 
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there is a house or two. Continuing downwards, the track 
leaves the stream on the left hand and follows a valley with 
much soft ground and deep mud-holes. I stayed for a short time 
at a house, expecting my guide and horse to come up with me, 
but, as they did not appear, I went on again in the thick snow. 
Soon after this I struck the main stream of the Horogap Eiver, 
which falls into the sea some 3 miles north of Iwanai. The path 
keeps on its right bank till it crosses it at a ford, where there is 
a small skiff used for a flying bridge. About here are some 
houses, and clearings under cultivation. 

It was in this part of tiie road that I met with somewhat of 
an adventure. I was trudsine: along: in the track where there 
was high bamboo brush on either side, when, as I turned a bend, 
I came suddenly in view of three bears, an old one and two 
cubs, in the path, about 20 yards distant. They did not 
seem at all scared, so I shouted and waved my arms and flaps 
of my wrapper, which caused the old one to mount on her hind 
legs and take a bettor look at me. How at that moment I 
wished for my gun, w ith a brace of bullets ! I could not advance, 
and to retreat would have been ridiculous, as my horse and gun 
might be miles behind, not having seen them since morning. 
So I waited till the three bears left the road open, which they 
did, after a few minutes, quite leisurely, by entering the thick 
brush. Just as they did so, however, attracted, I presume, by 
my shouting, another big bear, which I took to be the male, 
came rustling through the bamboo scrub on my left-hand, and 
halted within 10 paces, where he stood looking at me. I 
attempted the same method of trying to frighten him off as 
I had done witli the others, but he seemed quite indifferent to 
the soimd of the human voice or my gestures. Xot relishing 
his presence in quite so close proximity, I looked for a stone, 
but there w as not one on the path ; so I took up a handful of 
half-dried mud and threw it at tlie brute. This seemed to 
convince him that I was in earnest, or perhaps having sufficiently 
satisfied his curiosity, he deliberately walked off. 

After the bear adventure I followed on the track to Iwanai, 
which, though in the Horogap valley, is a considerable distance 
to the left of that river, and jiasses over an undulating country 
with a soil of black eartli. My guide caught me up about a 
ri and a half short of Iwanai, where we stopped. Thence, 
after crossing a small valley, the track strikes westward over an 
open grass-covered country towards the sea, with high ranges of 
mountains on either hand and the fine peak of Sirebets in the 
distance to the south-east. On the extremity of a sort of 
plateau one comes suddenly on the village of Iwanai with its 
spit-protected little bay. 
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I had walked this day 20 miles over one of the worst roads 
— if such tracks deserve the name — in the country, in bad 
w'eather, and at, I suppose, about the worst season for travelling. 
It being too late to go on that evening, I put up at the injoya 
for the niglit, and next morning a ride of a couple of hours or 
so took me to the coal-mines at Kaiyanoma, which was my 
present destination. 


VII. — IwAXAi Coal Mixes. 

About SO miles in a direct line north of Hakodadi, on the 
west side of Yezo, and a few miles northward of an enormous 
cliff known as Eaiten (but erroneously placed on foreign charts 
of the present day), is the fishing-village of Iwanai, which gives 
its name to the district of coast, or basho. The village is but a 
poor place. The situation in winter is bleak in the extreme, as 
it seldom happens during that inclement season that there is 
any cessation to the north-westerly winds which blow square in 
off the sea. A s.w. by w. bearing touches the shore at 
Eaiten and the two capes Beuki and Mota beyond, which are 
all in one line. Just north of the first of these, Otatsuts lies in 
a deep bay, from which place the road to Hakodadi strikes inland 
across country to Oshamanibi, on Volcano Bay. 

Bearing due north, 5 sea miles from Iwanai, the little village 
of Kaiyanoma stands at the oiicning of a narrow valley running 
into the mountains to the eastwai'd. Hero are situated the 
government coal-mines, first discovered, I believe, in 1863, by 

0-sima.” a Nambu officer then in the service of the Tycoon, 
who had been under instruction by two American mining 
engineers, who were employed for a period in Yezo, in 1862, by 
the government. H.M.S. Raitler gave the position of Kaiyanoma 
as latitude 43^ 5' x., and longitude 141° 3U' e. The bearings 
from the village are : — 

Coast line x. by w. and s. by e. 

Eocky point beyond Tomari . . x.w. by X. 

Iwanai s. 

Cape Eaiten s.W. by s. 

8itsz Bay is.W. 

Cape Benki s.w. ^ w. 

„ Mota .S.W. by \Y. 

Mr. E. H. M. Gower, with his brother — then H.M. Consul 
at Hakodadi — visited the place in 1866, and recommended the 
re-opening of the mines. Mr. Gower w'as subsequently appointed 
superintending engineer, and under his direction was commenced 
a tramroad from the mines to the sea. This work was interfered 
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with by the civil war, but in the autumn of 1869 Mr. James 
Scott was sent up by the government to complete the works, 
which he had just accomplished when I arrived there, and had 
the gratification of seeing the first coal run down the tram- 
way ; in fact, I may say, the opening of the first rail-road, in 
Japan. 

Kaiyanoma Valley has an average width of from 300 to 500 
yards, with grass-covered slopes on either side. It runs about 
three-quarters of a mile east, when it bends north-east, and the 
hillsides become higher and wooded with a mixture of firs and 
hardwoods. Some smaller valleys and ravines branch off the 
main one, and the coal now being worked lies in a patch of 
mountain between one of these running east and the north-east 
part of the main valley, about a mile and three-quarters from 
the sea. The Japanese originally worked on the north-west 
side of the mountain from the main valley, but in order to save 
another bridge which would have had to be made across the 
small river which runs down the valley, the mine opened under 
the direction of Mr. E. H. M. Gower is near the top of the 
mountain on its south-west side, and the tramway runs up 
the branch valley, or ravine, as it may be called. The main 
gallery follows a seam of coal feet in thickness, running 
X.N.E., and dipping not less than 45° w.n.w. The gallery is 
8 feet wide by 10 feet high, and liaO, when I was there, pene- 
trated between 50 and 60 yards. A smaller gallery had been 
run off it to strike a 3^ feet seam. It was intended in the main 
one, into which trucks can be run, to work laterally both 
upw'ards and downwards, but this has not yet been done to any 
extent, and I think will only be carried on upwards, as the 
labour of pumping and hauling up the coal from the down 
workings, would be better expended in opening another gallery 
in the same seam lower down the mountain. At the mouth of 
the mine is a level terrace, which has been formed by cutting 
out and filling up, on which a shed has been erected, where 
coal which cannot be at once run down — as in the winter when 
the snow is deep — is deposited. 

The staff on the place, when I was there, was three yakonins 
— who however did little or nothing — and 43 men, including 
carpenters, smiths, foremen, coolies, and 19 miners. Mr. Scott con- 
trolled the works, and evei-ything seemed to be going on smoothly 
under his direction. An absence of trees renders the place 
bleak, and exposed to the full force of westerly winds which 
blow up the valley. Carpenters’ shed, smithy, and engineers’ 
shop, stand alongside the line near its lower end. Some of the 
workmen likewise live there, but the miners are located in 
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dwellings near the head of the main tramway, where they are 
conveniently situated for work on the mine. 

The tramway runs right to the seaside at the village, where 
the coal was being deposited in a heap ; but it was inteiided to 
erect sheds there. The bay at Kaiyanoma is but a diminutive 
one, having a shingle beach, and ledges of rock on either side. 

In westerly winds there is no shelter whatever, so that the only 
kind of boats which can be used for shipping coal are such as 
can be readily hauled out in case of bad w'eather. For this the 
ordinary large fishing “ sampa,” previously described, are very 
suitable. It would necessitate great expense to construct a 
wharf to withstand the force of the sea, while a breakwater \yould 
be a work of considerable magnitude. Coal might be shipped 
in sailing vessels I'rom April to September, while steamers might 
take their chance of fine weather at any time, but this is very 
uncertain after October. 

That Iwanai coal will come into general use in the north of 
Japan for steam purposes I have no doubt, as, with proper 
management, it will be able to be supplied either at Hako lacli 
or the mine, in large quantity, and at a cheaper rate than any 
other coal. Besides, it is superior in quality to most other 
Japanese kinds, while it competes favourably with Saghalin 
coal, not being nearly so liable to break up as the latter. It is 
a fine clean coal, of bright appearance when first mined, but 
becoming readily tarnished on exposure to the atmosphere and 
rain. Easily ignited, it burns freely with a whitish smoke, and 
retains a red heat a long time. It would be called by engineers 
a rather “ quick ” coal. The ash is free from clinker. It has 
been favourably reported on by H.H.y. Salamis and Rattler, and 
has been frequently used by Japanese steamers; but as yet no 
large amount has found its way to Hakodadi. 

By the time I reached Iwanai coal-mines I had travelled 
236 ri. I stayed there five days, and then recrossed the moun- 
tains to Yoitchi the way I hail come ; thence to Otarunai and 
Iskari. The roads were in quite as bad a state, if not worse — 
were such possible — than when I had passed before. It took 
me three days to reach Iskari, a distance of ol-g^ ri. Snow fell 
every day. 

On the way I fell in with “ Shima Hangan,” a governor 
appointed under the new Kaitago arrangement for the Iskaii 
province, who with a large retinue was on his way to take charge 
of his district. He was travelling in grand state, and eve^whero 
along the route there were preparations made for him. In 
crossing the mountains between Iwanai and Yoitchi he had no 
less than 17 horses and 160 coolies. 
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Every night at this time — the middle of November — there 
was a sharp frost ; the trees were quite bare of leaves, and 
already snow covered all the higher grounds — such evident 
signs of winter, that I was glad when one of the governor’s staff 
arrived at Iskari, where I had naited three days for him. He 
had left his chief at Zenibako, and gone thence by land to a 
place called Satsporo, distant 7 ri, by a bad path. He told me 
they had decided to make the seat of government between 
Satsporo and Hasabo, although these arrangements are probably 
now changed, as a new governor has charge of the province, who 
has established his head-quarters at Otarunai, and I believe 
intends to confine operations in the Iskari valley to agilcultural 
settlements. This ofKcer said the Governor wished me to go 
back to Zenibako, and accompany him to Satsporo ; but, irrging 
the lateness of the season, I declined, promising that if 1 could 
make it convenient I would come up again the next summer. 
I consequently ordered a cauoe to be ready in the morning to 
ascend the Iskari. 


VIII. — The IsK.vra Hiyee. 

A little before noon on the Ibth November I stepped into a 
cauoe which lay ready alongside the bank of the river at Iskari. 
It was manned by three Ainos, and a young Japanese was in 
charge of the provisions, &c. Having taken off my boots I made 
myself snug in the bottom of the canoe, which was laid with 
clean mats, using my blankets for a covering, and the baggage 
piled behind supported my back. There was a small brazier 
containing a charcoal tire, which Japanese carry with them on 
all occasions when possible, more for lighting their pipes from 
than for anything else, although they have usually a small tea- 
pot with it. The Japanese laid himself doun in the bottom of 
the boat covered with his spare clothes and sleeping-quilts, and 
as the weather was cold, with more or less snow, he seldom 
showed himself after we first started. 

Each Aino handled a long paddle, with which they poled the 
boat along in shoal w'ater near the bank, or paddled when the 
bottom could not be reached. In this way we made fair progress, 
crossing and recrossing the river, so as to keep the convex banks 
and round the points where the w'ater was shallow and the current 
least rapid. We passed a number of fishing-stations, at many 
of which Ainos were working, superintended by Japanese, and 
at others Japanese alone. 

The Ainos, by direction of the Japanese, made a framework 
of vine branches over the middle of the canoe, which they covered 
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with straw mats, so as to protect him and myself from the snow, 
although I had no desire to have any covering. 

Having started so late in the forenoon from Ishari, we were 
able to make but 4 ri before evening, when we put ashore at 
a small station on the left bank, between the mouths of two 
tributary streams, known as the Hasabo and Satsporo. This 
place is known as Satsporo Bito, and the only dwellings were 
Aino huts, one of which was occupied by a couple of Japanese, 
who had charge of the fishing carried on by the Ainos. 

The Hasabo Eiver is quite small, but the Satsporo, they told 
me, is navigable for “ sampa ” boats about a ri up. It is in this 
region that it is intended by the government to form agricultural 
settlements, and, from what I could learn, the country and soil 
are well suited for such purpose. That this region is capable of 
producing wheat, oats, barley, maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, 
peas, beans, onions, turnips, beet, cabbage, jiotatoes, tobacco, and 
other vegetables and fruits of a temperate climate, I think there 
can be no doubt, for the soil seems remarkably rich, and the 
climate is certainly suitable for the growth of all the productions 
of the northern part of Nipon, except rice ; and it seems a pity 
that the country has so long lain waste. 

As we were passing a place this day where a number of Ainos 
were hauling a salmon-net, a young fellow wnded out in the 
water and threw a salmon into oiir canoe. Asking the reason of 
this, I was told that he knew me in Hakodadi ; and regarding 
him more particularly, I recognised him as one of seven Ainos 
whom I had prevailed upon to come to my house, where they 
were photographed by Mr. Sutton, chief engineer of H.iM.S. 
Serpent, a very excellent photographer, in July,"l8fi7. Curiously 
enough, that same evening an old Aino, who had been another 
ot the number, brought me a present of some fresh venison and 
a couple of sajmon. I learnt that he was chief of the Satsporo 
Ainos, about 500 in number. The Japanese who accompanied 
me had brought some saki on his own account, for trading with 
on the river, and I therefore got him to serve out a liberal allow- 
ance, which I presented to the old man, “ with a short speech.” 
He went through the usual form of throwing a few drops to the 
four winds, presented me and the Japanese in charge of the 
station with some in a formal manner, and then retired. 

During the night there came on a heavy gale from n. and 
N.N.W., with strong frost, and the wind kept up all the dav 
following, with a great fall of snow, not by any means pleasant 
for boat travelling. 

The wind being favourable, in many of the reaches as we 
ascended the river, the Ainos extemporised a sail out of a orass 
mat^tied to a stick supported by one of the paddles held up by 
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one of them, under which the canoe flew along at a rapid rate. 
In bends of the river when the wind was “ scant ” the Ainos 
paddled or poled. Our day’s work was as far as Tszi-iskari, a 
distance of ti ri. 

As Tszi-iskari is approached, the country bordering the river 
is in some places higher than on its lower course, and there ap- 
pear to be considerable tracts of grass-covered land clear of 
forest. Some portions, too, have been overrun by fire, and the 
station itself I learnt had been burnt down only a year pre- 
vious by a fire from the woods. This place is situated on the 
left bank of the main river, about 13 feet above the water at 
that season, close below the mouth of a tributary stream which 
comes from the south-westward, and is, I believe, called the 
Tszi-iskari. I was told that Satsporo could be reached by 
ascending this river, and on the map of A’ezo it is shewn taking 
its rise in the neighbourliood of Siribets Mountain. Another 
small tributary falls into tire main river slightly above Tszi- 
iskari, on the right bank, and 2 miles higher up is the junction 
of the two great branches of the Iskari, which by reference to 
the map will be seen to drain a much larger extent of country 
than any other river on the island. The northern branch has 
much the longest course, some of its waters being drawm from 
41° lat. north, and its course cannot be less than 180 geo- 
graphical miles above the junction, which would make its total 
length over 200 miles. The northern branch probably discharges 
considerably more water than the southern one, for the main 
river just below its junction is about 200 yards wide, while 
the south branch is only from 30 to 30. This latter draws its 
waters principally from three large lakes, the southernmost one 
near to Taromai Volcano, and a great extent of swampy country 
in that district. 

Japanese have told me that a number of Ainos live on the 
north branch of the Iskari, there being a largo settlement of 
these people some five days’ travelling up it, and another five 
days above that. I met a Japanese who had been seven clays 
up (say about 50 miles), where he described a great fall, so 
that the canoe has to be unloaded and hauled up light by a 
rope, the baggage being carried overland to above the fall. 

VVe put up for the night at Tszi-iskari, which is 25 miles from 
the sea, and early in the morning I roused all hands, so that we 
might get away betimes, having 10 ri to do this day. There were 
some heavy snow squalls in the morning, but the day turned out 
sunshiny and warm, and the evening clear and frosty. A. short 
distance above Tszi-iskari I observed a few small stones on the 
bank, the first I had seen on the rivei’, but after this no more 
the whole day. As we entered the south branch, the Ainos 
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belonging to another canoe, which was keeping company with 
us, and our own men got out on the bank, cut some sticks, 
which they stuck up on an open space, and getting some saki 
from the Japanese, went through a ceremonial, as a propitiation 
for good luck on the voyage. 

TN'e added another to our crew this day. He was an Aino 
whom we met descending the river by himself in a small canoe, 
who liauled his craft out on the bank and came with us. He was 
a fine, tall, well-made man, and seemed a very good hand with 
the paddle, taking his station in the bow. 

Soon after starting again we came to another fork of the 
river, and took the southern branch. The eastern one comes 
out of a lake of considerable size near at hand. Both streams 
were of nearly equal size, about from 20 to 30 yards across, and 
apparently deep. Having made up their minds under promise 
of saki to reach the Isaributo that evening, the Ainos worked 
well ; but they had a good day’s labour. 

Isaributo is a large and well-found station, with a number of 
godowns and Aino huts around. It is kept up for the salmon 
fishery, and for collecting deer-skins and horns, and belongs to 
the Yubuts south-east coast district. 

A small, short steamer, with good power, might get up the 
Iskari as far as this place, but might have some difficulty at 
the sharp turns of the Isaributo branch. She could anyhow 
get as far as the forks below Shimamap, say 15 ri (about 37 
miles) from Iskari, and possibly into the lake near that place. 
The depth of water would be no impediment anywhere. In the 
event of settlements on this river, a small steamer would be 
found very useful. 

The morning of November 22 was fine, clear, and frosty, and 
the snow crackled under my feet as I walked down to the river 
to the canoe. We followed the river up to a lake. All the 
smaller creeks and little bays were completely frozen over. 
Around the lake is a low and swampy country ; the only rise at 
all being a distant low range of w’ooded hills seen to the north- 
east, having apparently a north-west and south-east line. 

On this route you do not pass through the body of the lake ; 
but, leaving it on the left-hand, enter one of several very 
shallow mouths of the clear water Sitosi-kawa (river), which 
it is difficult even to get a canoe into. The distance from Isari- 
buto to the lake is called 3 ri, and thence up the Sitosi-kawa 
to the quaisho which takes its name from the river, 2 more. 

As our Ainos were resting for a few minutes on the bank of 
the river another canoe passed us, and went ahead. By the 
time we came up to them again they had got a stag, which they 
had taken in the river, where it had been driven by some Aino 
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dogs, and was kept at bay. There must be numbers of deer 
throughout this district. We likewise saw many geese, a great 
many swans, and some cranes, as well as ducks, about the lake, 
and flying over continually. 

The water of the Sitosi-kawa is beautifully clear, and in 
great contrast to the Iskari and its tributaries. The quaisho is 
situated on its right bank, where there is a good bridge over 
the river. It is a la!'go and well-found station, composed of a 
number of buildings. Large numbers of salmon are caught at 
and about this station. 

I intended to have stayed for a day or so at this place for deer 
shooting, but the man in charge of the station assured me that 
there were too many Ainos anti dogs about the quaisho, so that 
I had better go on about 3 ri on the road to Yubuts, where there 
was a charcoal-making establishment that I could put up at for 
the night, if I wanted to have any sport. I therefore started 
with an Aino guide and two horses. Al'e travelled along a broad 
road over a dry level country, covered «ith small oak and birch 
scrub, with an entire ab-ence of underbrush. The snow was 
hard and crisp, and as I found riding rather cold work I dis- 
mounted, and went ahead on foot, allowing an Aino girl, who 
was going the same way as ourselves, to ride on top of my 
baggage. There has been some labour expended on this road, 
it being in some places carried on level causeways over small 
hollows. After some distance we entered a forest of thick hard- 
woods, skirting the left side of a deep valley, where one of the 
sources of the Yubuts takes it rise, and soon came in sight of 
deer. As one troop crossed the road in front of us, a fine stag 
stopped and looked at me, some 70 yards distance. My shot- 
gun was loaded with ball ; I hit him full in the forehead, and 
he dropped like a stone. Tlio Aino, the girl, and I, set to work 
at once, skinned and cut up the deer. Another old '• minoko ” 
(Aino woman) came up and got what meat we did not care to 
carry away, and it was dark before we had it packed on the 
horse and started on. The road then descended into the Yalley 
of the Y'^ubuts, at the head of the navigation (for boats) of 
which there is a wooden store-house standing. A little further 
on we came to the charcoal station called Uvinai, 3 ri from 
Sitosi-kawa, where I put up for the night. 

In the morning I took the guide, and started with the inten- 
tion of deer-shooting. We saw numerous herds of deer, but any 
attempt to approach them in such weather was useless. I can- 
not say they were shy, for they allowed us to approach within 
two or three hundred yards ; but as I had but a fovvling-piece 
I could not pretend to do anything at such a range. When 
they are alarmed they make a kind of whistling cry, and then 
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start off. The Ainos can imitate a call note they have tolerably 
perfectly, which often induces the deer to stop and listen after 
they are started, and so gives a fine opportunity for a shot. 
After going over a great deal of ground we made a curve round, 
struck the road, and returned to the charcoal station. 

The number of deer in this section of the country during the 
autumn and winter must be enormous. They are said to come 
from the mountainous country to the westward aud northward, 
and from the lower Iskari Yalley, probably to reach a district 
where the cold north-west winter winds are not so severely 
felt. 

After noon I started for the coast. Passing along the wooded 
valley of the river, at about a ri I came to where the road 
forks. That to the left passes along the edge of the high land, 
and the other over swampy ground on the margin of a lake. 
The ground being hard frozen, I took the latter, and saw 
numbers of swans on the lake. The soil is of a volcanic nature. 

The buildings of Y’ubuts quaisho and its high outlook are 
visible a long distance before von reach them across a wide 
extent of meadow, which stretches from the sea inland. The 
quaisho stands right on the seashore where the river, taking a 
turn, runs for some distance parallel witli the beach, before 
erajffying into the sea by a narrow mouth. The mountains 
north of Hakodadi are visible on a south-west bearing, and the 
]ieak of Bomauotaki can be seen a little more to the westward. 
On the other side land can be distinguished as far on the south- 
east aud distant mouutains lie to the east and north-east. 

In 1869, Yubuts was the chief station of the district, embrac- 
ing 8aru to the eastward and Taromai to the west, and extend- 
ing inland to the stations on the upper waters of the Iskari. 
The principal produce is salmon, iuashikass, and oil, deer-skins 
and horns. 

The distance between Yubuts on the south-east coast of Yezo, 
and Iskari on the north-west, by the ordinary land and water- 
route is in all 32 ri. 

By reaching Yubuts I completed 300 ri of my journey in 
Yezo, and had been just six weeks since I landed at the eastern 
end of the island. 


IX. — VoLCAKo Bay. 

An easterly wind, bringing some rain, on the morning of the 
24th of November, did not delay my start from Y’ubuts ; but, 
mounting a tolerable horse, on a native manufactured saddle of 
foreign pattern, lent me by the head man of the station, and 
attended by a Japanese and an Aino, I set off with my face to the 
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westward to return to Hakodadi. Had it not been that there 
was business which necessitated my return to Hakodadi, I would 
liave "ladly extended the journey much farther. 

Following along the line of shore, which, as has been already 
noted, takes a westerly direction, and keeping on the level turf 
a little back from the beach, we rapidly neared the picturesque 
volcano of Taromai. This mountain, the Japanese say, was in 
eruption ICO and 300 jmarsago. The country is for some dis- 
tance quite hat, with a great deal of swamp, but some fine 
grazing land, througli which a fmv streams flow and find their 
way into the sea after usually skirting the sliore for a distance. 
The soil is volcanic sand and gravel, vliich it may be said to be 
more or less all the way to Fdomo (Fndermo) harbour and 
beyond. 

Taromai is tlie end of the Yubuts district, and bevond this 
there are few fisliiiig-huts till Sirawi is reached, v hicli is a very 
poor quaislio, situated on the east side of a river flowing through 
a wide valley coming down from the mountains, which there 
approach the coast. 

The good travelling having allowed me to reach iSirawi early, 
I decided to go on, and, changing hor.ses and reverting to a pack 
saddle, I started with another Japanese and an Aino. To the 
’ w.s.w. of Taromai volcano is a fine group of mountains, cut by 
<leep valleys. 

_ After going on long after dark wo came to a single house, 3^ 
ri from fiirawi, called Aiyiro, uhere I thought it advisable to 
stop for the night. There was only a woman at this house, the 
; inen belonging there being all employed fishing. She was, 
: however, very civil, gave us all the accommodation she coidd, 

and we cooked a good supper of venison, the produce of my gun, 
I which I had carried with me. 

t I was up by daylight next morning, w hen the Aino w’ent out to 
; look up the horses ; they were not. however, to be found, having 
been probably insecurely picketed out, and broken loose in the 
night, and gone back to their station. There is always the 
chance of such an occurrence when you stop overnight at a 
place to w’liich the horses do not belong, as the peojde are very 
f careless in securing them. The Aino. therefore, went back for 
them, while the Japanese and myself, leaving the baggage, 

; started to walk 3i ri to the next station, called Porobets. 
i At Porobets I obtained a horse and another guide. The tra- 

I veiling onwards is for some distance along the same level tract, 
but the highlands become more distant from the shore, which 
is terminated by a bold headland. Thence to Edomo harbour 
the country is of a very broken nature, being a succession of 
hills woodtd with oak, and intervening valleys. Although a 
fine and well-sheltered harbour, the country is of such a nature 
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all round it, that unless there were any attraction on the peninsula 
itself Edomo would be useless. It is well that in selecting a 
treaty port this place was discarded in favour of Hakodadi. 

The road continues up and down oak-wooded hills till it 
reaches the beach, w here are a few houses and an earthen redoubt, 
with some cedar-trees planted round it, that in former times was 
garrisoned by a few troops of the Prince of Nanibu. Then, fol- 
lowing the stony shore about west, and crossing some more hills, 
you come suddenly above a little bay, with two valleys running 
down to it, on the shore of which is situated the village ot 
IMororau. 

Mororau gains some importance as being the place whence 
regular passage boats ply to Sawara, a village on the south side 
of the bay, at the foot of liomaiiotaki, a route taken by most 
travellers from Hakodadi to the ea>t coast, the ]iassage ot a few 
hours saving two or three days' travelling round the bay by land. 
The distance across is about 20 miles, whence by land to Hako- 
dadi is 3-1, making .54, against 114 by the land route. One of 
these passage boats had started a little before I ri’ached jMororau, 
but she was forced to put back that evening, and the ]'assengers, 
who were mostly officials, came ashore and stayed at thoquaisho 
where I had taken up my quaiders. Besides these, I made the 
acquaiutuuce of some officials who belonged to the place. 

There were at Slororau some small batteries still in e.vistence 
which had been constructed by the Tokugana Basso who had 
held Hakodadi during the jirevious winter and spring. What 
they could have seen in this locality, either as a defensible- 
position, or as having any other recommendation, I cannot see. 
Had they occupied Edomo peninsula and fortified the entrance 
of that harbour, it would have been an entirely different thing. 

I have little doubt the climate is somewhat more temperate 
on the south side of the range of mountains which run across 
the country from Taromai to Sirebets and the westward. Until 
I reached Hakodadi even, the weather continued mild, but 
November closed the autumn, and then a winter set in, which, 
for steadiness and the amount of snow, the Japanese declare has 
not been equalled for fifteen years. The minimum temperature, 
however, was not unusually low' ; in fact, not so low by some 
degrees as it has reached before ; but the snow covered the 
ground the entire winter -without a break, which is very unusual 
for Hakodadi. I have attached hereto some meteorological 
tables, giving the results of several years’ observations, which 
will give some idea of the climate. The climate of Hakodadi 
may be taken to represent that of the whole of Yezo, with 
certain modifications. For instance, speaking generally, the 
northern part of the island will naturally be subjected to a 
more severe and somewhat longer winter, a colder spring. 
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and rather shorter autumn; but 'with, probably, little or no 
decrease in the summer temperature. On the north-west and 
■nmst coast, doubtless, the cold winter -n’inds are more sevei-ely 
felt, and there is most snow ; while the east and south-east sides 
of the island on which the Pacific breezes impinge, are exposed 
to a damp atmosphere, and the rainfall in summer is probably 
greater tlian elsewhere. The north-east coast, I should imagine, 
to be on tlie whole the most inhospitable, as the ice driven down 
and packed along that shore must take a long time to melt, 
necessitating a cold spring. In fact, spring weather at Hakodadi 
is usually cold and disagreeable, and one can hardly consider 
the summer as commencing before Jane. In general, I should 
imagine the west side of the island to enjoy the better summer 
weather, and the south-east side the milder winter. It had 
been inv intention, if possible, in travelling from Porobets, 
instead of keeping on the north side of Edomo Harbour, to go 
along the peninsula and remain at some house there for the 
night ; but having travelled ahead of my baggage, and being 
told at Porobets that there was no village or even occupied 
fishing-station in the harbour — but that I should be forced to 
pass the night as best I couM, without my blankets — I gave up 
tlie idea, and went rigid on to Mororau. IVhen I got there, 
not ■wishing to pass without an iusjiection of the harbour and 
peninsula, I ordered a skiff to be ready in the morning to take 
me over by water. However, when the morning came, a breeze 
sprang up which would have prevented my returning the same 
day. I was obliged unwillingly to relinquish the trip, and con- 
tent myself with a distant view from the heights above Mororau, 
from which I made a sketch of the place. 

Having waited to sec if there was any likelihood of the wind 
changing, it was rather late before I got away from Mororau on 
the 2()th. A messenger who had been sent out with letters for 
me from Hakodadi, travelled along with me as servant, riding 
the baggage horse, nhile I strode a jiack saddle on my blanket, 
■with extemporized stirrups of straw-rope. 

Just west of Mororau the coast turns abru 2 )tly north by west 
towards Uszi volcano, of the jagged peaks and steep slopes of 
which a good view is obtained all along the road. This moun- 
tain stands only 2 or 3 miles from the shore of the bay. It 
has two peaks and a smaller pinnacle. Both peaks are on fire, 
and much steam escapes from them. Below them is a sharp 
ridge, having a direction about east and west quite horizontal ; 
thence the mountain slopes down on all sides that are visible. 
At the time I saw it its upper slopes were streaked with up and 
down lines of snow— probably tilling the gulhes, which gave the 
mountain a zebra-like appearance. 

A deep valley cuts into the mountains on the south-east side 
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of Uszi volcano, down vliieli flows tlie Osarubets river. On tbe 
east side of the river, bnt at some distance back, is a hipliranpe 
of mountains, whose lower slopes are prettily dotted with oak- 
trees, and near the sea is a hip'h terrace. Several streams conn^ 
down from these mountains, some of them coloured with sulphur. 
The vallev of the Osarubets is partially wooded, mid there are 
some patches of pTound under cultivation by the Ainos. Thence 
along the route to and beyond Abnta, irei{uent ]iatches of cul- 
tivated ground are met with. In other parts of Tezo I bad nut 
observed the Ainos anvwhere to devote tlieni^elves to agri- 
culture, but I inquired here about it, and found that in this 
region they all farm mure or L‘ss. They grow " awa (millet ) 
potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables successtully. _ Only the 
working Ainos are found in rice ( V-slio dailv) in this district, 
and no saki is .supplied as a ration. 

Ascending out of the vallev of tbe OsarubrTs, a broken, un- 
dulating country is passed over, cutting <>ff a point between tin' 
river and Uszi, and all on this track, which is in reality the 
lower slope of the volcano, large boulders of rock lie scattered. 
Perhaps I improperly call them boulders, because they are_ not 
worn or of rounded aiipoarance, as having been rolled or drifted 
to where they are, but just look as if tlu’y had been flung into 
the air by volcanic action and come doun where they now lie. 

Uszi is a collection of Ainohuts, a qnaisho, some other houses, 
and a temple, situated on a beautiiul little lake-like harbour, 
half a mile long by a quarter broad, with a narrow entrance from 
the sea, between rocks showing themselves in Aarious places 
just outside and toAvards the eastward. 

Uszi is G ri from Ifororau, and 2 from Osarubets River. One 
more ri along the shore below, land sloping gradually Irom the 
mountains, with a southern aspect and clear of woods, brought 
me to Abnta. This locality has all the appearance of a tine 
agricultural district, and being right in a corner ot Volcano 
Bay, protected both from easterly and north-Avestcrly Avinds, 
ought to enjuy a comparatively Avarm climate. The Japanese 
tell me that rice is cultUated successfully there. Abnta is but 
a small station of itself, but is the head-cpiarters of the district, 
which includes Eibungi and the coast in that neighbourhooU 
It is the laA “ basho” district on Volcano Bay, the settlements 
thence toAAwrds Hakodadi being called “ inura," and are under 
municipal government. lu the Abnta district there are some 
600 Ainos. 

I had expected to have hud to stay at Abnta for the night, but 
as it Avas yet earlv Avhen I reached that jrlace, I procured other 
horses, and an Aino boy as guide, ami pr-oceeded, Avith assurance 
from the people at the station that although the road Avas ‘’not 
good,” it AAas not so bad as I should have to travel the following 
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(lay. I fonnd the road certainly was “ not good,” for it was one of 
the worst I had passed over in the whole country. Between Ahuta 
and Kibnngi, in tact, the passage is over three high wooded moun- 
tains and one lesser one. Bocky ground and mud In >les alternate, 
with many very steep places, so that it requires a gijod pony to 
pull through the journey ; luckily. I liad one that climbed like a 
cat, and besides was good at jhcking its way, if so it can be called, 
when the whole breadth of the track is one sea of mud. Btdbre 
we had gone halfwav tlie sun set. and the scene was verv lieauti- 
ful, as it disappeared bidiind tht.‘ hills on the south-west side of 
the bay. We had to do, at Ba.st, one-third of the distance after 
dark. How we manage(l it, or latlier liow the hoi-'es did. I 
cannot hdl; for in the shade of tlie woods it wa.s so dark that 
it was impossible to see a few yards’ distaime. 1 left all to the 
hors(', contenting myself witli shielding my face from blows of 
branches of trees, which 1 taadd not .■>ec. and holding on with 
the other hand t(j tlii' caiitle of the saddle to keep myself in 
position nhen descending the steepest places. Frequently iny 
horse almost lost its footing, and would have to make a sudden 
rush down the stecq) mountain side in order to keep on its legs, 
the impetus carrying him at times so iar, that I thought lie 
must either roll o\ er or continue his slide to the bottom. It was 
certainly a tenable road to travid liy night; and, as might be 
expected, ne did not roach llihnngi till very late. Un this 
route we crossed one river by fording and another by a bridge. 
The distance is reckoned at -4^ ri. 

liibungi is a >mall station situatc-d on the shore of a hay in 
this otlnu'wise high roeky coast, and surrounded bv high moun- 
tains. The land road onwards, as far as Sitskari, a distance of 
3T ri, is over very rugged mountains, and strikes some distance 
inland. It was described to me as very bad, and as the follow- 
ing morning was hue, clear, calm, and frosty, I took the offer 
of the people at Ribungi to forward me for that distance by 
boat. (letting out of the hav onr course was s.AV. and 
AV.S.AV. along a high rocky shore, with tine clift's, pinnaides, 
caves, ravines, and such features as are peculiar to sandstone 
and conglomerate rock, of which thi.s mountainous region seems 
to be priuci[>ally composed. 

At the end of this precipitous coast we put ashore at a couple 
of houses called iSitskari. A low shore, on which is a good 
deal of drift-wiaod, extends thence 3 ri AV.s.av. and s.AV. to 
Oshamambe. The mountains are much lower and removed 
from the sea, leaA'iug an interval of leA’el scrub-bamboo, on 
Avhich the travelling is good, which distance I made on 
horseback. 

Oshamambe is a village of 40 houses of Japanese, besides a 
number of Aino huts situated on the right bank of a rh er close 
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to tlie sea. The people told me that it was not a very favour- 
able situation for agriculture, as easterly winds have much in- 
fluence ; it may be there is a draught across this narrow neck of 
land between the Pacific and the Sea of Japan. They assured 
me that buckwheat could not be got to ripen, if sown after 
wheat or barley had been cut, which is the usual custom — 
though a bad one — about Ilakodadi ; but that Abuta. jireviously 
mentioned, and Yamakusinai and Otospi on the sonth-western 
side of the bay were much more favoured situations. 

At Oshamambe the river comes down a long valley out of 
the mountains about north-west. Here the main northern road 
of Yezo — if it deserves the name of a road at all — leaves the 
shore of ^ olcano Bay and strikes across to the west coast. 

Mount Sirebets, probably the highest ni< nutain in Yezo, is 
seen from Oshamambe about north-east, and from all along the 
west and south side ot \ olcano Bay, overtojijhng all the coast 
mountains. It is a very fine peak, more or less conical, and 
appears to be an active volcano. Both Roinanotaki and Uszt 
volcanoes are also in view at the same time, so that, as I have 
before remarked, this bay has been very uptlv named. 

I took dinner at Oshamambe, and then, getting fresh horses, 
rode along the good hard sandy beach of the bay 5 ri to the 
small village ot Kurowiya. Some small streams fall into the 
bay, in one of which formerly, under the old Tokugawa Govern- 
ment, gold was washed. 

At Kurowiya the highlands approach close to the shore, and 
there is a mass of jagged rock projecting a little into the sea, 
which is ot a hard flinty nature, with veins and spherical nodules 
of white quartz in it. 

I stayed the night at Kurowiya, and next morning, getting 
away' tolerably early, rode 2^ ri along a soft sandy beach, and 
on the sand ridges s. ^ w. to Yulap. Yulap is not a large 
Japanese village, but contains a great many Ainos. 

Beyond \ulap, the road, continuing mostlv along the beach, 
curves to the South and south-east 2 ri to Yamakusinai. At 
about half a ri short ot the latter place 1 stojiped to see an iron 
foundry which stands back in a small vallev about a quarter of 
a mile from the sea. At this place the iron sauil, which is 
found in abundance along the shore of the bav, is smelted, and 
then hammered into malleable iron, which is sold in that state, 
as well as being made into knives and other articles on the 
place, ihis iron sand is found tor miles along the shore of the 
bay, in fact, more or less, as far as the village of Mori, near 
Eomanotaki volcano. It occurs likewise in a bay on the shore 
of the Strait of Tsugar, between Siwokubi Said (Cape Blunt) 
and Cape Yesan. The foundry is owned by a man who has not 
sufficient capital to work the business to advantage. He has 
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an overshot ■n-aterwheel of 16 feet diameter for driving two large 
pairs of bellows, and some stampers. "When I was there the 
workmen had just broken down the furnace to get out a large 
mass of cast iron which had been the result of one cliarge; and 
for each new smelting they build up a furnace, seeming to have 
no idea how to run the metal out of the furnace into pigs. 
The out-turn of cast metal amounts to one-third the weight of 
the sand, and the wrought iron one-half of that. 

About 6 ri up the T ulap valley are lead mines, which were 
formerly worked by the Tokugana Government, but, like the 
gold washing, also given up. About four years ago they \yere 
re-opened by a private individual, and now yield, along with 
the lead, a considerable ])roportion of silver. This niau has 
likewise but a limited capital. 

There are, besides, springs of petroleum at or near Yamaku- 
siuai, but in passing that place I forgot to inquire about them. 

1 may as well also mention in this idaco that there is a lead 
mine in a valley near the village of Ono, not more than IS 
miles from IlakoJadi, which was formerly worked by the 
government, but has now been abandoned for some years. 
One of the tirst sources of wealth in Yezo arv the mines, which, 
although it would be almost impossible for the government to 
work with a ju-oflt, might advantageously be leased to com- 
panies or individuals having the capital and energv to carry on 
such works. 

I took dinner at Yamakusinai, and there being some diffi- 
culty about getting horses my servant and I walked, while the 
baggage was carried on one horse to Otuspi, a distance of but 

2 ri. There we got horses again, and went on 3 ri more to 
Wasinoki, where we stayed for the night. Yama-kusinai is a 
long straggling village, and the road thence follows a sandy and 
sometimes stony beach about e.s.e. Thence to Otuspi, the 
uplands skirt the shore, with high clay, sand, and gravel cliffs, 
above W'hich in bad weather the track jrasses, otherwise the 
beach is followed. The sand is mostly of iron, and many of 
the stones are rotten quartz. 

Between Otuspi and Wasinoki the track is along the beach, 
which is partly good and partly indifferent travelling. From 
the sides of some of the cliffs a vellow -ochre-looking substance 
oozes in considerable quantity. 

Wasinoki, or, as it may be called, Yashinoki, is the largest 
place in Volcano Bay, the village running in a single street 
along the heights close to the shore. The hillsides are broken 
by some gullies and small vallevs. On the uplands is extensive 
cultivation for a considerable distance back. The situation of 
the place is very pretty, and Romanotaki, bearing e.s.e. over 
the farther point of the slight bay, is near enough to have an 
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imposing appeiivance. There are about lOU houses and two or 
three temples. Salmon tishing was going on when I passed, 
there being a net set out into the bav trum tlie village no less 
than 3G0 fathoms long, wit'i a l)oat moored at the end of it. 
Besides salmon the principal fishing is herring, iwashi, irico, 
and skate in their .sea.suns. 

I made up my mind to roach Hakodadi on the 119th ol 
November, but being assured, as usual, that it was not possible, 
as the roads were in very bad condition, I rose early that morning 
and waited some time for the horses ; but as these did not appear. 
I left my servant to look after the baggage and started on loot. 
Half a ri along the shore and across a river took me to Hori. 
where, meeting a man with three horses, which he said he was 
going witli to Wasinoki on gOAcrnmcnt service, or “goyo,”as 
it is called, and supposing that the horses were for me, 1 without 
further parley annexed one, borrowed a small cpiilt to put on 
the saddle in place of my blanket, extemporised a pair of stirrups 
with the baggage-ropes, mounted on the pack-saddle, and reached 

* = 895| Englibii milurf. X.B. — One Japaiic&e Ri = 2 •44‘2;T? Englitih miles'. 

,, ,, = 2 • 12977 Geograpliiefl.! miles. 
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Hakodacli by sunset, completing a journey of 900 miles, almost 
entirely over ground hitherto untrodden by any foreigner. 


Beuaeks ox the Climate of Hakodadi. 

With a mean annual temperature of dift'ering little from 
that of places 10^ north of the same latitude in Western and 
Central Europe, the thermometer ranges at Hakodadi through 
82^ of Ealircnheit, and is subject to sudden and considerable 
fluctuations, depending mostly on the direction of the uinds, 
which its insular situation, near the shore of a great continent, 
with a vast expanse of ocean to the eastward, is suflicient to 
account for. The north-westerly and westerly winds, which 
jtrevail for more than half the year, are chilled with the cold of 
the plains of Mongolia and the .Siberian wilds, while east winds, 
cliarged with moisture from the Pacific Ocean, are of a compara- 
tively high temperature. The winter would be even more 
severe were it not for the warm ocean current which constantly 
flows up the Sea of Japan and through the strait separating 
Nipon Irom the island of Yezo. 

January and February arc the coldest months, while March 
differs little from December. July, August, and September 
are the warmest, the decrease of temperature after the middle 
of September being usually sudden. The spring is protracted 
and cold. 

The barometer is highest in October and November. The 
most rain falls in July and August, at the time of the prevailing 
easterly winds, and the most snow in December and January. 

Fog is of very unfrccpicut occurreuce in the immediate vicinity 
of Hakodadi. It is contined to the spring and summer months, 
but principally June. 

North-westerly winds set in in the latter part of October, and 
continue till March. South-west winds prevail in April ; south 
in May; south-east in June; east in July and August. In 
September east and west are fairly divided, the latter gaining 
the ascendency after the equinox. Thus it will be seen that 
the wind veers round gradually during the spring and summer, 
from north-west by south to east, when at the equinox it sud- 
denly jumps back to westerly. Due north winds do not often 
blow at Hakodadi, and never for any length of time, while a 
north-east wind is a rarity; which peculiarity may be in part 
owing to the physical conliguration of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The break-up of the hot weather at the end of August and 
early part of September is usually accompanied by one or more 
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leyolvin" circular gales, wliicli a])pear at that season to break 
off from the regular coui’se of the typhoons which pass from the 
latitude ot Formosa out to the eastward, and coming by way of 
the kitrait ot Corea, make their wav up the Sea of Japan, passing 
with their centres to the westward of Hakodadi. In fact, most 
ot the gales experienced seem to follow this course, as the wind 
commences at east and almost invariably veers by south to the 
Westward; while those gales most severely felt about the neigii- 
bourhood ol Fedo are usually indicated at Hakodadi only bv a 
low barometer and rain, with often a hcavv swell settinsr in from 
the Iba.'ilic. 


'V.— E.qxdition through Manchuria from Etlcin to Blago- 
vesichensh in 18 lO. By the Archimandrite Palladius, Chief 
of the Piusso-Creck Church Hission at Pekin. Compiled 
from the Journal of the Archimandrite, and translated bv 
E. Delmak Moegax, 


February -20, 1S72.] 

My object in this pajter is to give some details about an Exne- 
(ution organized by the Imperial Russian Ceograjthical Society 
to explore Manchuria, and the maritime province of the South 
Cssuri. 


I’ottte taken by this Exjictlition diverged from that of 

\ at a })oint two stages north of Girin, where, insteatl 

of following ti.e road to Larin and Ashe-hoh, and thence to 
fcansing (H jlliamsons farthest), the Russians turned to the left 
and continued their journey up tlic right bank of the Girin ula, 
or cnugari luver to its confluence with the Nonni, a tributary 
of the bungari (ra-Riaug, 2 . e. great river); and, after crossing 
the tuo rivers a short distance aiwve their confluence, ascended 
the le t bank of the Aonin. wliich Palladius considers is en- 
titled to lank before tlie Ginn ula, as the iiarent-stroam of the 
feimgan, as well on amount of tlie greater volume of its waters 
<is of the gieater lengtli of its course 

Hie Ru-sians visited the city of Tsitsihar, near the confines 
ot Lastern Mongolia and leaving the Xouni at Jlergen, crossed 
the branen ot the iling-an Mountains, which forms the waten 
shmi between the Lpper Amur and the head-waters of its meat 

Svwi'g ll i'' Aikhun. 
a^ll^e'i saiely in iiusbiau territory. 


* “ Xotos ou Manchuria^ Bv the Ilev w.n: 

the Royal Geographical Society,’ Vol. xxxlx. ihiamsoa. ‘ Journal of 
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Their journey was, therefore, partly through a country which 
had not been visited by modern European travellei's; tlirough 
vast prairies teeming with vegetation, where, in the w(_irds of 
the Archimandrite, ••Nature welcomes the traveller as a rare 
guest, and surrounds liini with her choicest gifts,” hut also 
through dismal swam])s and thick forests, infested Ijy innu- 
merable swarms of gadilies, which attacked man and bea-t with 
relentless fury. 

The geograrihical results of the Expedition are increased lyv 
a sketch-map of the route from I’ekin to Aikhun. drawn by the 
Eussian topogra}ihei- wlio accompanied the Expcditiim. 

The diary of the Archimandrite I’alladius records lus impres- 
sions of the country and its inliabitants : and liis knowd-dge of 
the languages of E istern Asia has enabletl him to throw the 
light of his erudition on monuments of dyna-ties and races of 
men who once playetl an important part in the worldi's history. 

Estimating tlie geograpliical results of tliis Exjiedition. hi. 
Yeniukoff, the well-lcnown Asian traveller, says that llie Eussian 
route map is the only topogitqihical work since the time of the 
Jesuits, which includes botli Southern and Northern hlanchuria ; 
and that it not only adds to. hut, in some degree, corrects, our 
knowledge of the Idgh-road from Eckin to Aikhun. 

On comparing the Eussiau map with the Chinese atlas, it has 
been found to agree very nearly witli the latter, with one marked 
exception, which occurs in the lirst sr'ction of tho route between 
Pekin and Yung-ping-fu, whore tlic distance on the Eussian 
map between these two cities is found to be 134 miles, whereas 
on the Chinese atlas it is only l-!7 miles. ISo important a dis- 
crepancy must, in some measure, be accounted fur by stqtposing 
that, in the earlier stages <4' the route, the tojiographer had 
not formed a correct e^timate of the rate of progress of his 
caravan. 

It is worthy of remark that, in that section of tho post-road 
between Kin-chow-fu (IShwaug-yang) and JIukden, whde the ccin- 
current testimony of Chinese and European maps, including 
Williamson’s, the most recent of all. assign the direction of the 
road between the above-n.amed places as due East and West, 
the Eussian maj' shows that the road for the last two stages 
(37 miles) brd'oro entering 3Iukden, is directed from a north- 
westerly direction towards that city. 

This alteration will affect the ])ositions on our maps of the 
station of Sing-miu-tun, and the fortress of Iviii-liii-ho, by 
removing them more than 2U miles farther north ; and the 
course of the Liau-ho Eiver between Kiu-liti-ho and the sea 
would also require rectifying. 

Finally, in tho section of the route between Pc-tu-na and 
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Tsitsihar, no less than twenty-three lakes are marked on the 
Russian map, whereas the old maps have only seven or eight. 
This large number of lakes shons Iiow level is the plain of 
the left bank of the Xonui, and also indicates tlie excessive 
moisture of that part of Mancimria, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of dry winds from the neighbouring country of Mon- 
golia, whose course across the Hing-an Range is unimpeded by 
the comparatively low elevation of this range in the 46th degree 
of latitude. 

The level nature of the plain implies a sluggish stream in 
the Xonni, and this, as a ftrct, is conlrrmed by the diary of the 
Archimandrite, who describes that river as forming great bays, 
in which there is hardly any current. Like most marshy rivers, 
its channel is be-et by shallows. 

The E.xpedition was composed (if the Archimandrite Pal- 
ladius, of the Russo-Greek Church 3Iission at l^ekin, 31. 
Nachvalnicli,* a Russian topogi-apher, and a Chinese servant (a 
convert to the Russo-Greek faitli). They selected the longest 
route via 3Iukden, Girin, Tsitsihar, and Aikhun, to Blagovest- 
chensk, in Russian territory. From the last-named town there 
is steam communication to the Ilaiikhai district. The reason 
for selecting this route was its practicability for wheeled con- 
veyances during the summer mouths, while the other routes 
through Eastern 3Iongolia and via Xinguta are only passable 
during the summer for pack-aniinals ; in the winter, when the 
ground is frozen, they may be driven over in carts. 

A protectory letter (khu-te-chau), provided by the Pekin 
Foreign Office (tsung-li-yamen), granted free right of passage 
to the travellers through the three provinces of 3[auchuria 
(3Iukden, Girin, and Tsitsihar), and along the Russo-Chiuese 
frontier. 

They left Pekin on the 30th April, 1870, by the north-eastern 
gate Tung-chi-mun, and, travelling only a short distance that 
day, halted for the night at Tung-chow, on the Pei-ho River, an 
important entrepot for the tea-trade between Tien-tsin and 
Kalgan, as well as for the supplies of provisions from the north- 
eastern district to the capital. 

The bridge (Pa-li-Kiau, i. e. 8-li bridge, because it is 8 li from 
Tung-chow) across the canal, which unites Tung-chow with 
Pekin, was the scene of an engagement between the Anglo- 
French army and the Celestials, commanded by Prince San-ko- 
lin-sin. Its fame in China, however, dates from a far earlier period 
before the rule of the present dynasty, when it was celebrated 
for its great strength and massive brass girders. Among other 

* M. Naclivalnich is the author of the route-map from which the map acconi- 
panyieg this paper has been drawn. 
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objects of interest at Tnng-chow is the Buddhist temple of 
Ta-vang-miau, in the eastern suburb of the town, dedicated to 
the guardian spirit of the corn-floating river, and now used as a 
store for their teas by some Kussian merchants. Tung-chow is 
a busy place. Here mav be seen barks laden with rice for the 
Government stores at Pekin, strings of carts with their loads of 
pulse and a small kind of millet, also intended for the capital, 
and boats from Tien-tsin waiting for the pack-camels to dis- 
<'Iiarge tln^ supplies of tea destined for Russia rid Kalgau, and 
the great desert of Gobi. 

After leaving Tung-chow, the road crosses a branch of the 
Pei-ho River by a temporary bridge built on piles ; the roadway 
is made of fascines coveied with straw and clay. The Pei-ho or 
White River is jisually called Yun-liau-ho (■“ corn-floating 
River”), or simply Yun-ho (“navigable River”) till it reaches 
Tien-tsin, wlierc it is joined by the Imperial canal, and, hence- 
forward to the sea, bears the name of Hai-ho or Sea Ri\er. 

The importance of this river to the Government is twofold : on 
the one hand it serves to transport their stores of grain to Tung- 
chow, on the other to supply with provisions their garrison at 
Ku-pe-k’ou, a place of some importance in the hills on the road to 
Jehor, tlie former summer residence of the Manchu emperors. 
There is still a garilson at Ku-pe-k’hou, which is also the head- 
quarters of the Comrnander-in-Ohief (Ti-du) of the ju-ovinco of 
Ghihli. The road passes some large villages, Y'an-tsiau, Ma-tsi-fa 
and Sia-tien, following a wide open valley with a distant view 
of the mountains to the X.E. as far as the little trading village 
ofTsao-lin (“rustling wood ”), after passing which the San-ho or 
triple rivulet (from its three sources) is crossed by a light 
bridge. Befoi’e arriving at the night halting-place at Pang-tsuen, 
the road passes the long village of Jluan-kia-liug, so called aftT'r 
the hill at the foot of which it is situated; the scenery in this 
I)art of the road is very pretty. The next village is In-liu 
(“shaded by willows”), situated on the In-liii-ho, a little river 
also called Tszi-yuu-ho, or the river navigable to the town of 
Tszi-chow, which lies to the left of the road. Supplies are sent 
by the Tszi-yun-ho to the troops stationed near the Imperial 
eastern cemeteries. The slopes of red clay soil were now' dis- 
tinctly visible in the mountains to the north — the soil on these 
mountains is almost entirely red clay; in places where they are 
broken into fissures and ravines, the layers of rocks denuded 
present from top to bottom a perfectly symmetrical formation : 
there are very few rocks at the foot of the mountains. In the 
plain the soil is everywhere excellent, agriculture thrives and 
the population is dense. 

The next halting-place is the village of Peh-shan, at the foot 
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of a hill standing apart from the range which gives its name 
to the village. At this and many other villages along the road 
our travellers found the people celebrating the holiday of the 
4th moon, in honour of which fairs were being held, theatres 
were opened and crowds of men, women and children thronged 
the streets in holiday dress. The road skirts the foot of the 
mountains, twice approaching their very base — its execrable 
condition considerably hindering the traveller in reaching the 
village of Tsai-ting-kiau (“ bridge with ornamented pavilion ”) ; 
there is no pavilion now, and the bridge is in ruins. 

Towards the evening of the 2nd May the Archimandrite 
entered the district town of Yui-tien-hien. Yui-tien signifies the 
field of nephrite, but the town is situated in a sandy plain ; its 
walls are handsome and regularly built. Strings of carts, laden 
with corn, droves of pigs from iManchuria. mules and asses on 
their way to market, and cart-loads of writing-paper from Luau- 
chow gave to the road an animated appearance. Two little 
streams lie between Yui-tien-hien, and the next halting-place, the 
dilapidated and unimportant little town of Fing-jun-hien. 
Fing-jun signifies rich or fruitful, which would imply that tlio 
soil of the district is rich (however that may be, the road is very 
bad) ; the country now becomes more hilly, indeed the whole 
district of Yuiig-ping-fu is of a mountainous character — the road 
gradually ascends the neck of the range, an isthmus of high land 
which unites the northern and southern chains of mountains, tluj 
ascents and descents are continual, as the road now follows 
the windings of a ravine, now approaches dangerously near the 
edge of a precipice with an abrupt descent of some 50 feet and in 
some places overhangs terraces of red clay, so abraded and 
undermined by the rains as to make it unsafe for travellers at 
night or in rainy weather. 4’hcse hills were infested by horse- 
robbers, whose deeds of violence lately disturbed Manchuria. 
When pursued by the soldiery some of them made their way, bv 
footpaths across the mountains, to those defiles in the labyrintlis 
in which they could baffle pursuit. The descent from the pass 
leading to the village of Chen-tszi-chen is long, rocky and 
difficult, the village is large and clean and its chief street is 
well provided with footpaths; the name signifies village of 
hazel-nuts, but as there are no hazel-trees here, it is probable 
that the name was derived from a store of hazel-nuts, brought 
from Manchuria. These hills abound in lime, but there is no coal. 

After leaving Chen-tszi-chen, the road approaches the 
southern mountain-chain, along the summits of which are 
mounds bearing traces of old watch-towers. The plain is here 
and there studded vith volcanic cones, among the most remark- 
able of which is the hill of Shau-yang-shan, crowned with a 
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temple dedicated to two brutliers, sages of old — the heroic Boi 
and Shuts! — who retired to these hills and were rewarded with 
perpetual youth ; their images as boys are worshipped by the 
Chinese. On either side of the road the sandy wastes are fre- 
quently relieved by luxuriant plantations of fruit-trees ; the 
cherry-tree, owing to its bright green foliage, standing out most 
conspicuously among them. 

An ascent now leads to the village of 4Yang-fu-tai, i. e., terrace 
from which the town of Yung-ping-fu is visible; a short distance 
beyond which the ridge of nioimtaius terminates abruptly \\ith 
a steep descent known bv the name of IShi-ti-tszi, or stone stair- 
case ; above wluch are the ruins of an old fortress, consisting of 
three or four square towers eitlier hewn out of the rock or so 
timeworn as not to be distinguished from it. These towers are 
surrounded by a kind of terrace, which is also probably hewn 
out of the rock. The learned archreologist here remarks that 
the foundations of this fortres- were laid at a time when, 
as the Chinese race spread towards the north-east, it was 
obliged to protect its territory from the forays of the hill-tribes 
— Shau-jung. The position of the fortress is very advantageous 
for strategical purposes ; commanding the valley of the Luan-ho, 
it is itself protected by that river on the east, while to the west 
it is connected with the heart of the country by the chain of 
watch-towers. I’he view irom the summit of the Shi-ti-tszi is 
very extensive ; in front and on both sides is an expanse of 
sandy plain, marking the ba'in of the Luan-ho; while above, 
the gloomy ruins tower ovei' the surrounding landscape. The 
descent into the valley is very steep. The Luan-ho is a deep, 
rapid, clear stream, about 7U fathoms wide, and is here joined 
by a tributary, the Ching-ho (more correctly Ching-lung-ho), 
which flows jiast the district-town of Yung-ping-fu. After 
crossing the two rivers by light temporary bridges, some 
rocky and somewhat elevated ground has to be traversed 
before entering the town. Yung-[)ing-fu is not large, although 
fortified and garrisoned by some troops. From the earliest 
period it was a place of great military importance ; its inhabi- 
tants, owing to the hilly and rocky nature of the district and 
the ungenerous soil, could barelv find subsistence, and were 
forced to seek other means of livelihood by emigrating, like the 
inhabitants of Shan-si and Shau-tung, in large numbers to dlan- 
churia, where they are chiefly engaged in trade. The district 
of Yung-ping-fu is the boundary of the country known in official 
language by the name of King-tung, i.e. the country east of 
the capital ; a province celebrated as much for the fertility of 
its soil as for its breed of cattle and forests of timber, and 
capable of supplying large quantities of food to Pekin when 
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necessary. Some rocky hills lie beyond Yung-ping-fu, where' 
the road is hewn out of the granite rock, and is, in some places, 
hardly wide enough for one vehicle to pass. Some of these 
narrow passages are one-third of a mile long, and the drivers 
shout at the top of their voices before entering them, to give 
w'arning of their approach. 

The next village, Shwang-wang, is near two volcanic cones ; 
the name Shwang-wang (which means to look at one another), 
was doubtless suggested by the position of the two hills near 
the village. The road now follows a defile in the mountains, 
and after crossing a sandy bed of a river, enters the little town 
of Funing-hien, about b miles to tlie north of which a dark, 
wild mountain-range is visible. The flat-roofed houses charac- 
teristic of Manchuria indicate the vicinity of that country. 
Elms (yii-shu) and poplars (yang-shu) grow in abundance, and 
serve for building purposes ; the squared timber prepared from 
both descriptions of trees is probably S('nt from here to Tien- 
tsin by sea (the sea-coast is only 30 li distant). After passing- 
the little village of Yui-Kwau {i. e., elm-tree outpost), surrounded 
by elms, the night halting-place of Shin-shui, i. e. deep rivulet 
(also called Shin-ho-pu) at the western extremity of a long hill, 
is reached. 

The 6th of May found the travellers beyond the limits of 
China proper. From the village of Fan-cha-tien the northern' 
range is seen to terminate on the east with a cone. The plan- 
tations of trees are rare, and the population proportionately 
scanty ; the hollows are filled with quicksand, and the red 
clayey soil is seamed with many a ravine and dried watercourse. 
In a slight depression in the ground, surrounded by beds of 
sand and shingle, lies the town of Lin-yui-hien, close to tho- 
barrier, and watered by the clear swift stream of Shi-tau-ho 
(rocky river), formerly called Yui-ho, elm-tree river; whence 
the town derives its name of Liu-yui, i.e. on the elm-tree river. 
The entrance to this town is from the east, so that it is necessar-y 
to make a considerable circuit before entering the outer gate. 
A second gate in a thick, high wall, lead.s to the inner town, 
which is more lively and better populated than could have been 
expected from the deserted appearance of the euviron.s. A 
canal surrounds the toun on tlie north. After crossing over a 
stone bridge our travellers drove into the enclosure of the guard- 
house or Ting, presided over by Fang-yui or Kwan-ta, the 
frontier commissioner, who examined their passports and inter- 
rogated them as to their identity, their rank and station in life, 
the object of their journey, the probable duration of their stay 
in Manchuria, &e. ; after which they were allowed to proceed on- 
their journey through Manchuria. 
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On driving out of the gates of the guard-house a good view 
'is obtained of the gi’eat wall of China, which trails its length 
like a huge serpent over the summits of the chain of liills on 
the north-west ; while to the south of the gate it extends for 
barely three miles to the sea : hence the name of Shan-hai-kwan, 
i.e. gate between mountains and sea. The wall is built of 
bricks, and in its present state was the work of the Ming 
dynasty ; but traces of the earlier great wall, built by the cele- 
brated Tsin-Chi-Hwang-ti, are said to be found near the sea ; 
and some of the watch-towers and parts of the rampart still 
remain on the hills. The mountain-range extends from Shan- 
hai-kwan, apparently in a x.x.e. direction, for a great distance, 
throwing off detached spurs to the S E., across which the road 
lies over rocky elevations of a reddish colour ; from the summit 
of one of which the sea is visible. Not far from the fortress the 
road passes over a hill, from the summit of which emigrant^ 
leaving China can obtain a farewell view of the barrier, and 
homeward-bound travellers first catch sight of their native 
land. Hence it bears two names. Tsi-huan-ling, hill of sorrow, 
and Huan-hi-ling, hill of joy. A hamlet called Huug-kiang-tsz 
(red wall) is then passed, half a mile from which stands a soli- 
tary rocky cone, crowiu' I with a temple called Tsin-mi-iniau, 
and dedicated to Siui-miug-tsin. the renowned wife, about whom 
there is a pretty legend. M'hcn Tsin-chi-Hwang-ti drove 
100,000 men to build the great wall, this woman's husband 
was among the number; time passetl and no news were received 
of him, so at length she determined upon setting out alone and 
on foot to find him. Arrived at the sea-coast near this place, 
she discovered that her husband had died at his work, and had 
been buried by his comrades at the foot of the groat wall. 
Distracted with grief at the news, the poor widow sought out 
her husband’s tomb, and, after bewailing his fate, dashed her 
head against the great wall. The stones were moved to com- 
passion by her grief and devotion, and the wall fell and buried 
her upon her husband's tomb. This legend has formed the 
•subject of several Chine.se poems, hohling up to univer.■^al exe- 
cration the memory of Tsin-chi-llwang-ti. A stone statue of a 
weeping woman stands on ground comniaurling a view of the 
sea on one side, and of the great wall on the other; and an 
inscription on the temple runs as follows : — “ Where is the 
Emperor Tsin now? The great wall bears him everlasting 
hatred, though Tsin-nii is still remembered ; and a stone will 
perpetuate the memory of her conjugal fidelity.” 

Upon entering the Ivwan-tung, i.e. the country cast of the 
frontier, the travellers met crowds of people on the road, some in 
carts, others riding horses, mules, and asses, but mostly on foot. 
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These were chiefly traders and miners, natives of the province of 
Shan-si, returning liome from the gold diggings (pau-di, i.e. 
“ precious earth ”) in the East. They passed silently along the 
road, with grave, anxious faces, tanned by exposure to the 
weather, and begrimed with dirt : parties of them were here 
and there seen resting under some tree or partaking of a meal ; 
there were women and children among them, and the same 
grave silence was observed during the halt as on the march, as 
if their thoughts were engrossed with their hard-earned store of 
wealth, which they carried tightly bound up in their belts. 
There were poor ragged pedestrians among them, faint and weak 
from hunger, who could hardly drag their weary limbs along. 
Occasionally a gaily-dressed ilongol lama would ride past, 
mounted on a handsome mule or a horse, on his way to make a 
pilgrimage to his saint at \\ u-tai-shan. 

But these wayfarers are not the only objects to arrest the atten- 
tion of the traveller in a country replete with historic interest, 
and abounding in traces of old wars and military occupants. 
Almost every knoll in the rolling landscape is crowned with a 
cone-shaped tower, some in a good state of preservation, others 
half ruined and overgrown with gi’ass and underwood. These 
towers are built of excellent bricks, and stand on quadrangular 
terraces ; they are about thirty feet high, gradually narrowing 
towards the top, where they finish in embrasures : their circular, 
well-proportioned shapes look well from a distance, and if they 
only had convex roofs would closely resemble the Koman towers. 
Many of them have crumbled away, till nothing is left but a 
heap of rubbish. They are now called Dun-tai, i.e. “watch- 
towers ” or “ beacons,” but they were originally intended to 
serve another purpose. They were built during the Ming 
dynasty, along the great highway of the present province of 
Shing-king (Mukden), and were then called Lu-tai, i. e. “ roadside 
towers,” and were designed to serve as towers of refuge to 
succour travellers from the forays of the Uriankha and Churchi, 
for which purpose a few armed soldiers were stationed in each 
tower, whoso duty consisted in letting down light ladders to 
rescue fugitives. 

The first night in the Kwan-tung was passed at the hamlet 
of Lau-kiun-tun (“old military settlement”). It should be 
remarked that a new regulation has been introduced into the 
inns in this part of the country ; every traveller must pay for 
food whether he has his own provisions with him or not. If 
dissatisfied with the fare, he can order some more, but he must 
pay for every dish which has been served to him. 

The buildings here are peculiar in their architecture ; the walls 
are mostly made of rough, red stones, cemented together witfr 
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clay and lime ; tlio roofs are slightly curved, presenting alto- 
gether an original appearance. In winter, when the roads are 
passable for heavy loads, the spacious courtyards of the inns 
are crowded with travellers. 

Their next halt was at the fortress town or settlement of 
Tsian-wei. These fortresses, called in Manchuria “wei” and 
"so,” were built during the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), and 
were garrisoned in the proportion of 5600 soldiers to each for- 
tress of the first rank, “ wei,” and 1120 to those of the second 
rank, ‘‘ so.” They w ere further subdivided into tsian, “ primary,” 
and chung, ‘‘ secondary.” The military force kept in Manchuria 
by the Ming emperors numbered 200,000 men, who were chiefly 
employed in keeping under control, and resisting the attacks of, 
the Uriankha, the Cliuivhi, and the Coreans. Since the acces- 
sion of the Mauchu dynasty, several of these fortresses have been 
dismantled, and the garrisons converted into military agricultural 
settlers. The staple food in this part of the country, and further 
eastwards, is dry-valley rice, which makes an excellent ponddge ; 
this rice is also called king-mi, i.e. ‘‘rice of the capital,” after 
JShing-king (Mukden), not after Pekin : the best quality is per- 
fectly white. There is also an inferior description of a yellowish 
colour ; in China it bears the name of Khau-duu-iui. “ dry-valley 
rice,” and Lau-tai-mi, ‘‘ old white rice.” The people said that 
they sowed it in the second moon (March), and gathered it in 
the eighth moon (September). The district is also famous for its 
excellent pork. 

On leaving Tsian-wei, the journey was continued alternately 
across rocky, sandy plains, and over hill and down dale to Chimg- 
hau-so ; a fortress in a good state of preservation, surrounded by 
a large flourishing town, which is now one of the most important 
industrial and commercial centres in Manchuria. Soon after 
fording the iNiu-chow-ho Piver, the road ascends the hill of Pau- 
huug-ling, the smooth, treeless slope of which is studded with 
bmdal mounds of red clay. Springs of water force their way to 
the surface of the ground in all directions, and indicate the 
(•roximity of the water to the surface, even on the high ground. 
With the wind from the s.w., the temperature became much 
lower. A view of the sea is soon obtained from the slope of a 
hill near the sea-shore, at a little village called \Yaug-hai-tien, 
t. e. “ place whence the sea is visible,” with the two islands of Tsiii- 
hwa-tau, “island of Aster,” and Tau-hwa-tau, “ peach-blossom 
(•oloured island,” near the coast. The plain here is covered 
Avith a rich, black loam ; the rocks are of a violet and yellowish 
colour. Avoiding the town of Ning-yuen-chow', Avith its lofty 
Avail and moat, the travellers entered a valley in the mountains. 
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passed a temple, and halted for the night at the village of Han- 
tsau-ling, so called after the pass in its vicinity. The hill near 
the village is a volcanic cone, pyramid-shaped, crowned with an 
old tower, and is a conspicuous and graceful feature in the land- 
scape. The hill is called Tai-tsz-shan, i. e. “ Tower-hill.” The 
village is 10 li from the sea-coast. After leaving Han-tsau-ling, 
the road passes within 4 miles of the sea, which glistens in the 
distance. The large trading village of Lian-shan, which lies 
next on the road, has a market-place, where all kinds of common 
utensils, large quantities of fish, a long pointed onion, and the 
inevitable spinach, are exposed for sale. Broad-brimmed, 
conical straw-hats are sold in large numbers; they arc 
made of a kind of reed-grass, called simitsi, and protect 
the wearers both against sun and rain. To the left of 
this village is a range of hills which give it its name of 
Lian-shan, “continuous hills.” The road now passes some dan- 
gerous morasses, and is a good deal submerged in places. An 
extensive view is soon obtained of the sea, co^■ered with craft 
of all sizes, and studded with two volcanic islands, called 
respectively Ta-pi-kia-shan, and Siau-pi-kia-shan, from their 
resemblance to a writing-brush holder. The villages of San-yi- 
miau, so called after the temple, and Ta-shan, (“hill of the 
tower,”) are next passed ; the latter is watered by a rapid stream 
which joins the sea. Gau-kiau (high bridge), a jwosperous vil- 
lage, is the next halting-place. Near the hills Sing-shan 
(apricot-hill) and Sung-shan (pine-wood hill), a road branches 
off’ to the left to Kin-chow-fu a well-known district-town of 
Southern Manchuria, with a large trade. Leaving this town to 
the left, the high-road crosses the Siau-ling-ho (little cold 
river), a clear mountain-stream, upon which the town of Ivin- 
chow-fu is situated, aud soon afterwards passes the village of 
Shwang-yang (“ double midday,” so called from two hills w'hich 
are near it). The distance from Shwang-yang to Kin-chow-fu 
is reckoned to be 20 li. Passing through some uncultivated 
country, bare of trees, the travellers now' crossed the Ta-ling-ho 
(great cold river), which gives its name to the village near the 
ford. This place enjoyed an importance and reputation during 
the Ming dviiasty which has since quite died away. Its dilapi- 
dated houses, deserted streets, and closed inns, give it a mournful 
and poverty-stricken appearance. The riviu with its eyots is 
100 fathoms wide, and is crossed by a ford ; the water is thick 
and the channel muddy, although its baidcs are sandy for a great 
rlistance. The country east of the Ta-ling-ho was suffering from 
famine, owing to a bad harvest ; the price of provisions had 
enormously increased, and beggars were numerous. Some of 
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the inhabitants, driven by want and starvation, had joined the 
bands of highway robbei-s who infested the hilly country, and 
caused the officials to be continually on the alert. 

The attention of the Eussian traveller was now directed to a 
remarkable chain of hills, called the Shi-san-shan (13 hills), 
which are divided into 13 distinct peaks. These hills are of 
volcanic origin, the furthermost is rent asunder from top to 
bottom, and is said to contain a small lake ; the direction of this 
remarkable chain of hills is north-east ; on the south they are 
surrounded by a level plain ; their sides are composed of rude 
masses of perpendicular rocks. In the distance looms the great 
mountain range of Kwaug-ning-shan, of which these hills are a 
■branch. The travellers were much impressed with the grandeur 
of the great range, whicli, under the classical name ot Iwu-liui, 
takes so prominent a place in ChincM- history and superstitions. 

These mountains apparently eonsi.st of bare steep rocks piled 
one upon another; their name Kwang-ning-shau is derived 
from a town near them ; they are also called Inu-shan, or the six 
hills, owing to the six tiers or terraces which mark tlndr ascent 
from the plain, but their classical name is Iwu-liui, a name not 
'of Chinese origin ; they are mentioned at a very remote period 
of Chinese history, when China first learnt to know the country 
north-east of her own territory. Iwu-liui was for ages honoured 
as the guardian mountain (Chcn-shan) of the province of dark- 
ness, i. e. Manchuria of the present day : and was named one of 
the twelve celebrated mountains w hieh were appointed guardians 
of the twelve provinces of the Celestial empire. All the dynas- 
ties of China, including the one now reigning, have paid homage 
and sacrificed offerings to this range. The Chinese believe that 
mountains, in pressing upon the soil, impart stability to the 
adjacent country, and assist the inhabitants to retain possession 
of it ; hence the spirits t)f the mountains as ruling powers of the 
country, together with the spirits of the seas and rivers ; and in 
IManchuria, the spirit of the thick forests, entitled by the Kins, 
"Prince of the beautiful shade” (kin-yin-hou), were ever vene- 
rated and worshipped : invaders before entering the enemy’s 
country first made oblations and sacrifices to the genii of the 
mountains in order to propitiate them. The Manclius honour 
the Iwu-liui as a pendant to the Chang-po-shan, both which 
mountain ranges protect their empire in this country. Iwu-liui 
is also an everlasting monument to the ])rince of Xitan, Jeii- 
hwang-wang, upon whose memorv Chinese geographers and 
historians love to dwell. When the founder of the Kitan empire 
in China (Tai-tsu) put an end to the sovereignty of the Po-hai 
in Manchuria, he made the conquered country a dependency or 
wassaldom of China, under the name of Tung-tan-go < Eastern 
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Kitan), and appointed his son, Jen-hwan^-wang, viceroy over 
it. This young prince was devoted to literature and science ; he 
collected a great number of manuscripts and Chinese books, and 
built a library and study on the very highest peak of the Iwu- 
liui Eange. Here he passed his days in complete solitude, witli 
the single diversion of looking at the sea. Iwu-liui also contains 
the burial-place of the Kitan Tai-tsu. According to Chinese 
geographers this range is distinct from any other ; it occupies an 
area 230 li in circumference, and is 130 li distant from the sea. 
Its formation is very different from that of the other mountains 
of Manchuria. 

The little village at the foot of the Shi-san-shaii Mountains, 
where the travellers passed the night of the 10th IMay, is called 
Chang-sin-tieu ; at tliis stage of the journey the road gradually 
leaves the hilly country as it approaches the basin of the 
Liau-ho Eiver, henceforward the inhabitants are no longer 
called Han-jen (Chinese), but Mantszi, a name applied to all 
the Chinese immigrants, whether permanently or only tem- 
porarily settled in Manchuria. The name originated during 
the reign of Kublai Khan, who dispatched large colonies of 
Mantsziun — i.e. Chinese soldiers — to the borders of Corea, to 
resist any invasions of the Japanese, which he apprehended 
might ensue after his unsuccessful expeditions to their country. 
These Mantszi have nearly absorbed the native races of Man- 
churia; they are chiefly from the provinces of Shau-tung,Shan-si, 
and Chihli. Tlie Shan-tung provincials are the most numerous, 
they form the settled agricultural class of the population ; 
their dialect is spoken in Manchuria, and the influence of their 
civilization is so great as to prevail throughout the country. 

The Shan-si provincials are the roving commercial class, they 
are the banker-s, merchants, tradesmen, and pawnbrokers. 
They are remarkable for their wonderful aptitude in acquiring 
languages, so that in all their dealings with the tribes of 
Manchuria — as with the Kus.sians at Kiachta — they speak the 
language of theii' customers, pronouncing the words with, 
peculiar grimaces ; the only language which they discard as 
useless to them in their business is the Manchu, which bids fair 
to become obsolete at no distant time. 

The villages of Siau-heh-shan (black hillock) and Hu-kia- 
wo-pu, and the hamlet of Ban-la-men, only remarkable for the 
marsh which lies across the chief street, were successively 
passed. The abominable state of the roads, never mended or 
cared for, with deep ruts into which the wheels of the Chinese 
carts sink up to the axle-trees, and full of quagmires in which 
the poor horses struggle for hours up to their bellies in mud, 
excites lively protests from the Archimandrite at the apathy: 
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and superstition of a people who consider that bad roads are 
evils no more to be avoided than a gale of wind, a flood, or a 
drought. It happens not unfrequently that after toiling for 
hours over an execrable road, a beautifully made bridge is 
passed near some insignificant hamlet, with its marble slab and 
inscription, commemorating the gift of some generous donor 
whose munificence is little appreciated by the ungrateful 
traveller. 

The low sandy ground was sown with marsh rice (bui-tszi), 
the grain of which is used as food for cattle, while the straw 
serves for thatching the houses. The villages of Siau-pei-ki-pu 
and Ta-pei-ki-pu (Little and Great White Standard) are now 
passed,; the population in this district is partially composed of 
military Manchu settlers, who have been here for some time, as 
Chu-fang — t. e. garrison troops — and whose organization is 
exactly similar to that of the Manchu troops in Pekin, although 
they are distinguished from tlie latter by superior industry and 
energy; their military and civil chief is the Viceroy Tsiaug- 
tsziun. AH -their settlements are well provided with schools 
for the education of the young. Soon after leaving Ta-pei- 
ki-pu the large settlement of Sin-min-tun (new peasants’ 
colony) is passed ; this place is almost a town in size, and 
is ruled by its own governor or Tung-chi ; the trade is enormous, 
and the notes of its banks are as current as those of Blukden. 

The Liau-ho River was for centuries the military frontier of 
China ; on its right bank, near the ferry, stands the fortress of 
Kiu-liu-ho, so called after the ancient name of the river ; and 
now garrisoned by troops commanded by a Manchu officer. 
The river is wide, and has an average depth of 10 feet, 
small trading junks ascend it, but the navigation is difficult, 
and only practicable for larger craft at high water, the trade 
between 5lukden and Newchwang being chiefly carried on 
carts and pack-animals. After crossing the river on a raft, by 
means of a rope stretched across from bank to bank, the 
travellers entered the Lian-tung — i.e. country east of the 
Liau-ho- — which excited their admiration. The level plain is 
varied with plantations of willows and poplars, now marking 
the boundaries of fields and homesteads, now casting a welcome 
shade over some burial-j)lace, now clustered in groves round 
a temple, and frequently planted in splendid avenues along the 
imperial highway to Mukden. 

A fine stone bridge is crossed at the village of Ta-shi-kiau 
(great stone bridge), and the pagoda of Ta-wan lies to the left. 
A conspicuous object in the distance is the lama temple of 
Pau-shen-si to the west of Mukden, shaded by a thick grove 
of trees. This temple was built in lOSti by the second Khan of 
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the Manchu House, thirteen years after the removal of his 
residence from Hetu-ala [Sing-king, or the capital of the mani- 
festation (of the dynasty)] to the city of Shing-yaug, afterwards 
named Mukden [in Chinese, Shing-king, i.e. the metropolis 
of prosperity (of the dynasty)], to receive the idol Makha- 
Hala, the defender of the faith. This idol was cast during the 
time of Kublai Khan, by the celebrated Pakbalama, for the 
temple of the hill, ^yu-tai-shan, whence it was removed to the 
-north of Mongolia ; Khutukhta Siarba brought it to the Khan 
of Chakhar Lin-dan. When the Slanchu invaders conquered the 
land of the Chakhars, a lama of the name of 3Iorgen presented 
the idol to the JIanchu Khan. It was carried into Mukden 
■with great ceremony, and a building worthy to contain it was 
forthwith commenced. A large quantity of gold and silver was 
lavished on the decoration of the temple. Such is its history 
inscribed in four languages on a monument in the temple. 
The Khans of Manchuria from the first showed a sympathy for 
lama Buddhism, and placed one of the Binldhist divinities near 
their new residence to protect it ; this god is represented as a 
terrible black giant. At Pekin there is another Budilhist saint, 
the sandal-wood idol of Buddha, made, so it is said, during his 
lifetime. Temples, cemeteric-s, and gardens, surround Mukden ; 
the city lies in an open plain of a clayey soil, bare of trees and 
seamed with ravines, and is like Pekin on a smaller scale. The 
outer wall is made of mud, with plain gates, and without towers; 
the inner wall is built of bricks, and has towers and ramparts. 
The streets are regularly laid out, Avell jiaved and full of shops. 
The trade is large as the trade routes from Newchwang, China 
projier, Corea, Inner illanchuria and Eastern Mongolia converge 
here. Among the special objects offered for sale at the shops 
are furs (although tin.' best sables from the district of the Goldi 
are now taken to Bussia). ginseng, and articles in nephrite. 
The tradespeople are chiefly from the provim-e of Hhan-si and 
from Yung-piiig-fu. The fuel used at Mukden is an inferior 
kind of miuoral coal, quarried in the Po-si-hu Mountains, some 
distance south-east of Mukden. The Hiin-ho, a tributary of the 
Liau-ho liiver, flows on the south side of the city. 

The name of Mukden * is never applied to that city by the 
inhabitants of Manchuria: the official names are !Shiug-kiag 
and Pung-tien, the latter of which means seat of government, 
but the vulgar name is simply King, or capital city. Its old 
name of Shin-yang is in general use with the mercantile and 
lower classes. The cities of 3Iukden and Sing-king are held 
sacred owing to the tombs of the first Jlanchu khans being 
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situated near tlieui. Till the beginning of the present century, 
the Bogdo-lvhans considered it to he their sacred duty to visit 
at least once during their lives the tombs of their ancestors ; 
but since the reign of Ivia-kiiig, these visits have been dis- 
continued, a circumstance which may account for the neglected 
state of the roads and bridges, uhich have been allowed to fall 
into decay, the ditches on either side of the road to be 
choked up with grass and weeds, and the trees cut down, or 
otherwise destroyed. Owing to the number of Chinese in 
the jirovince of illukden. and the superior advantages which 
the district offers to settlers, high courts of law are established, 
just like those of Pekin, with the exception of the court of 
Chins. 

The direct trade-route to Tsi-tsi-har and Aikhun is directed 
through the willow fence at the Pass of Fa-kwho-mun, and passes 
through the nomad districts of Kortsin and Ivorlos, and the 
Chinese agricultural settlements of Chang-tu and Chang-chun 
(Kwan-cheng-tszi) ; but our travellers preferred adhering to 
their original plan of travelling by way of Girin, although 
uncertain if conveyances could be hired from the last-named 
place to Aikhun. 

Leaving Mukden by the eastern gate, the travellers continued 
their journey northwards. Soon after passing the outer wall, 
the road ascends a clayey hill, Tu-hang-tszi, with a handsome 
temple on its southern side, dedicated to the warrior and patriot 
Ihvan-ti, who, under the name of Hwan-yni, distinguished 
himself during the civil wars of the 3rd century in China, 
when he fought and fell in the legitimate cause of the Khans;- 
his memory is still revered in China, and his heroism is 
rewarded by being deified uu<ler the title of Hwan-ti. The 
first halt was made at Ta-wa (great hollow), where one of the 
blind troubadours who are so fre([ueutly met with in these 
inns, sang ditties expressive of good wishes to the travellers, 
accompanying his song with a gu.tar. The road lay across the 
spurs of the eastern range of mountains, now and then 
descending into the plain of the Liau-tung, The IManchu 
Settlement of Tsing-shi-tai is soon passed, the country appearing 
to be deserted after the busy life of Mukden and its ne]ghl) 0 ur- 
hood ; plantations of trees are rare, although the spruce fii- may 
occasionally be seen. There is a curious superstition observed 
in Manchuria on sending the bodies of the deceased back to 
China. A supply of tickets is obtained from the temple, Cheng- 
whang-niiau (the penates of the town) in which the deceased 
lived, and one of these tickets is burnt on passing a barrier 
or crossing a river in order to propitiate the good genius, and 
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ensure free passage for the spirit of the dead, which, according 
to their belief, follows the body. 

From the summit of Hama-ling a fine view is obtained of a 
range of mountains to the north, with a beautiful valley inter- 
vening. The station of Eh-lu, or I-lu, situated between two 
branches of the range, is said to occup)- the site of an ancient 
town, Eh-lu-hien, called after some ancient inhabitants of 
Manchuria, the Eh-lu (Yih-low) ; it is now colonised by Chinese 
immigrants from Shan-timg, who left their own country, and 
settled here when the irruption of the Manchus into China 
opened the road to immigrants from that country, and oppor- 
tunely relieved them from the effects of a bad harvest and 
superabundant iiopulation. The settlement of Eh-lu is very 
large, one end of it abutting on the pa^s. 

The next place is Fa-clia-tun, situated on the level ground 
at the foot of the hills ; these tuns, or settlements, are colonised 
by military agricultural Maucliusof the old stock (Fo-Manchu), 
who settled here when the Manchu i-egiments were increased ; 
they lie both within and without th(,‘ willow palisades. Tlie 
town of Tie-ling-hien is scattered over a large extent of ground 
near a long ridge of high land (Tie-ling), which overshadows 
the town. It is entered by a fine level road, tlirough a graceful 
stone archw'ay. This town is the Birmingham and Sheffield of 
Manchuria. The clashing blows of hammer on anvil, and 
creaking bellows, resound on all sides, as the sturdy smiths ply 
their work, while crowds of country-folk surge hither and thither 
in the lurid glow of the blazing furnaces. The iron is obtained 
from the Tie-ling, i.e. iron range. 

The 16th May being the 28tli day of the fourth moon, is 
dedicated to Kiau-nian-miau, the female divinity of Tie-ling; 
the roads were thronged by fmnale votaries in holiday dresses 
on their way from the neighbouring villages to pay their respects 
at her shrine. Apart from its importance as a seat of manu- 
facture, Tie-ling possesses an historical interest, owing to the 
fact of its having originated the feud between China and Corea, 
which terminated in the downfall of the Gau-li (Corean) 
dynasty, and the rise of the present dynasty of Chao-sian. 
The Corean house of Gau-li traced its descent from the ancient 
Gau-gou-li, and therefore claimed relationship with the princes 
of Po-hai, asserting its right to the whole of the Liau-tung 
territory; these pretensions led to the war which, as we have 
remarked, resulted in the overthrow of the Goreaii power. 
A little village 10 li north of Tie-ling, called Gau-li-chan 
(Corean), is a humble monument of a once powerful empire. 

Chung-hu and Sha-ho are two villages lying next on the 
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road, wliicli soon ascends an elevated plain, on vrliich the settle- 
ment of Sun-kia-tun is situated, where the travellers halted to 
rest. All these hills are of a red clayey soil, bare of trees, with 
gentle slopes, covered with verdure, which contrasts with the red 
fissures in their sides. Kai-yuan-hien, on the Tsing-ho, lies to 
the left of the road. The upper course of this stream (t. e. the 
Tsin»-ho) flows past the fortress of Hata, once inhabited by a 
people of that name. The fortress of Kai-yuan-hien was of 
great importance during the reign of the iling emperors, when 
it served to maintain their supremacy over the Mongol tribe of 
Uriankha on the one si<le, and the Cliurchi, also called Khaisi, 
on the other. Daring the rule of the Mongol dynasty in China, 
Kai-yuan-hien was tiie centre of government for the whole 
north-east of ilanchuria. The scenery along this part of the 
road is very pretty ; beautiful streams meander through the 
well-cultivated lamb The village of Kiu-shch {i. e. ninth com- 
mune, or village of settlers) is situated close to the willow 
palisades, wliich are considered to be the boundary between 
the provinces of ^lukdeu and Girin. These far-famed jmlisades 
(Lui-tian-bian, be. frontier of willow fencing, or Lui-bian “willow 
frontier ”) may safely be' erased from our maj^s, as no such 
fencing is now to be seen ; trees there certainly are on some of 
the hills, but they are not uncommon beyond the boundary. 
Some slight elevations like mounds are here and there noticed, 
but whether these are the remains of the fence or not it would 
be difficult to determine. According to a Cliinese eyewitness, 
more than a century ago the fence consisted of stakes from 
2 to 4 feet high jlaced crossw.ays so as to form a trelliswork ; 
another writer atlirms that the-e stakes had grown into trees, 
but trees are plentiful on these hills, and it would be impossible 
to say which arc artiticially planted. Weh-yuan-pu-men, i.e. the 
gate of Weh-yuan-pu, as the village is called, is a ])luin gate 
leading through a mud wall, which is continued for a short 
distance to the rigid and left of it, and is flanked by a guard- 
house inhabited by a few soldiers, uhose duty consists in examin- 
ing the passports of travellers and reporting their names to the 
superior authorities. 

The travellers now entered the province of Girin by a valley 
closed on the left by some wooded hills. Their first halt was at 
the village of Mian-hwa-kiai (street of cotton), a name given it 
by the Shan-tung immigrants, who discarded its original 
jVianchu name of Mongu-kholo (Mongol valley). The road 
follows for some distance a beautiful valley, watered by a 
bright stream, with a chain of smooth even hills to the left, 
so even as to appear artificially levelled, with steep triangular- 
descents into the valley, well clothed with underwood. At the 
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wood of Yang-sliu-ling-tsze (poplar-wood; auother ciistom-Iioiis?- 
is passed.’^ 

The road now passes oyer some bad morasses, which arc- 
bridged over with boughs forming an uncertain footing for the 
mules. To the left of the valley stands a ruined fortress, with a 
winding staircase leading to its summit. Passing the fortress of 
Eh-heh-khotan, the former residence of a prince (beh-leh) of a 
Mancha tribe called Eli-heh, the road approaches the station, 
of Eh-heh (I-heh). The sides of the fortress measure 50 to 
70 fathoms in length, and are 2 fathoms high ; its shape is that 
of a parallelogram, with rounded corners. This fortress was 
evidently not the work of Chinese hands. It is said there 
are 30 of these fortresses in the province of Girin, but if this 
number include the fortresses of the Ussuri district, central 
Manchuria would have too few traces left for its share of its 
ancient warlike inhabitants. 

Where are the 80 towns of the Po-hai sovereignty in Man- 
churia ? The interior of the country has evidently been littlo 
explored, and is little known. With reference to the assertion 
made by Chinese geographers, that all the fortresses in the 
Girin district were formerly the residences of different princes 
(Beh-leh) of the Manehu race, it is too presumptuous to be 
credited. 

The travellers passed the night at the station of Eh-heh,. 
which is surrounded by hills of considerable height and is 
inhabited by Shan-tung settlers. 

The hills over which the road passes in the next stage, formed 
the boundary, from a remote period, between Manchuria proper 
and the country of the Liau-tung and Liau-si, in which China ever 
sought to establish her empire. The boundary-line on the east 
followed the spurs of the Chang-po-shau Mountains ; on the 
west it extended from the Eiver Liau-ho, along a ridge of the 
Hing-an Mountains. The Emperor Kanghi built willow pali- 
sades along this line, iu order to enclose the ancestral tombs of 
his dynasty ; he then made a separate branch from the north- 
east corner to protect the hunting-grounds. In this long 
extent of fencing, which encloses an entire country, there are 
twenty passes called gates, at each of which there is a guard- 
house and station. In the times of Kanghi, when the districts 
beyond the willow-lence were not under the influence of settled 
life and a regular form of government, and were almost unknown 
to the Manchus — at a time, too, when the Eleuths disturbed the 
wliole of Mongolia and even threatened the birthplace of the 
Manehu dynasty — the idea of constructing a barrier as a 


* According to the Chinese atlas the barrier is further north. 
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protection against possible invasions, seemed natural enough : 
but it does seem strange that a wise ruler like Kanghi should 
have allowed himself to be carried away by the prevailing 
passion in the East for interminably long barriers, when ex- 
perience had proved their futility and worthlessness, compared 
with the gigantic efforts recpiired to construct them. Such barriers 
were merely imaginary frontier-lines, which were extremely 
difficult to defend in time of war. The Chinese of old, in their 
disputes with their neighbours, first liked to mark out a boundary- 
line just as jugglers describe a magic circb' on the ground 
before commencing their tricks. The example set by the 
Chinese was imitated l)y their neighbours, vho built walls, 
dug ditches, and constructed fences, as a protection against one 
another — the Coreaus against the Churchi, the Churchi against 
the Coreans ; the Kins against the Mongol tribes, and finally, 
the distant Japanese against the Aino. 

The town of Ivho-shau-ling (burnt hill), so called from the 
bright saffron-colour of the clay in the valley, vas crowded with 
holiday-makers, keeping the festival of the first day of the fifth 
moon. The temples dedicated to Lau-ye and Niang-niang (god 
and goddess) were open; a theatre vas erected and crowds of 
ladies and gentlemen honoured the occasion with their presence. 

After fording across a tolerably deep stream, the Hersu, near 
a village of that name, and passing over a hill, on the summit 
of which were traces of an oval-shaped fortress, the travellers 
descended to the little village of tiiau-hu-shan (little solitary hill), 
a prettily-wooded hill standing alone in the plain, surrounded 
by a wall and crowned with a temple. Many of the inhabitants 
of this and the adjacent villages are Mohantmedaus, who have 
their mosques. Horse-robbers infest the hills, plundering the 
caravans of opium and relieving travell i-s of their monev. It 
was curious to notice how universal the use of tob;ieco~ had 
become in the province of Girin ; males and females of all ages 
are smokers. The infant hardly able to walk has a pi]io. and 
the first thing a parent teaches a child is how to smoke ; every 
urchin carries his pipe and tobacco-pouch attached to his belt. 
Opium smoking, however, is not so common among the ])oorer 
classes as it is in China, and is rather a luxury only aceessiblo 
to those who are well off’. A road branches off to the left to 
Kw au-cheug-tsze, a large trading city on the borders of Eastern 
Mongolia. The Girin road now ]>asses the village of Yi-tung on 
the Y'i-tung-ho llivcr, a left tributary of the Girin-ula (Sungari). 


Tobacco was introduced into Corea from Japan about 270 years ago ; from 
Corea it came to Manchuria, and. the present iSIanchu dynasty introduced it into 
China in 1664. The Girin tobacco is highly esteemed, and is known all ever the 
empire under the name of Manchu leaves (Kwan-tung-yeh-tszi). 
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The ridge of high land which separates this stream from the 
Tung-liau-ho (Eastern Liau-ho) is only 30 miles in breadth ; 
the river-system of the Amnr is, therefore, only separated from 
that of the Liau-ho (southern Manchuria) by this short distance ; 
and the Chinese Government at one time actually contemplated 
sending supplies b}- this river-way for their troops engaged in 
attacking Albasin,*^ and the Russian settlements on the Amur 
during the reign of Kanghi-t The peace of Nertchinsk, how- 
ever, intervened, and no actual trial was made of this route. 
The shallows which have formed in the Liau-ho make it 
doubtful if this river-way would now be practicable, even for 
vessels of light draught. 

The nearer to Girin, the more jiopulous and animated are 
the villages. On the 21st IMay they halted at the flom-ish- 
ing village of Illitsi (or Ilassi and Illatsi), in a fincly 
wooded hilly country ; it was market-day, and the village Avas 
crowded with country-folk. The innkeejAer was a Manchu of 
tall figure and commanding presence, with regular, handsome 
features ; seA'eral such specimens of the race had been already 
seen by our travellers, who formed the opinion that they A\cre 
types of the original stock, who had preserved the best qualities 
of their race in the depths of ^lanchuria. “ Judging from these 
splendid natives of the valleys of the Chang-po-shan, it was 
difficult to trace their connection with the peujile to whom we 
have given the name of Tunguss, for the sake of ethnographical 
classification. On studying the early hist<jry t)f the Manchus, 
we are particularly struck with the castes Avhich form so leading 
a feature of their social relations ; on the one side are the lords 
and the warriors, on the other, the slaves and the servants — 
all of one origin. Serfdom was introduced into Corea by the 
first colony from the Bukhian Mountains (Chang-po-shan), and 
was doubtless derived from the same source as that of the 
colonies who migrated from the banks of the Sungari to the 
same Corea. Feudalism and serfdom were fully developed in 
the Fu-yui race, who A\ere the first in Manchuria to emerge from 
a semi-barbarous state, and to assume the external forms of 
political organization. Were these Hia, Khia, or Kia, a privi- 
leged caste of the tribe, or AA'ere they concpiering invaders ? is 
the question to decide first, before dealing w ith the ethnography 
of the races who settled in Manchuria. If it be necessary to 
assign one common origin for all the tribes of this country, 

^ Albasin, on the Upper Amur, was founded by the Kussians in 1G69 ; besieged 
and taken by the Chinese army in 16S5 ; reoccupied by the liussians, and besieged 
a second time by the Chinese in 1BS6-T ; peace of Aertchinsk concluded in 
1689. See EaTenstein’s ■ Eussians on tlie Amur.’ 

Kanghi, the greatest of the Manchu emperors, ascended the throne of China 
in 16C9. 
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history points to the Su-shin,* ^vho, as aborigines, have the 
undeniable right to be considered the common ancestors of the 
tribes of Manchuria, far more than their scattered and degraded 
offshoots. It is remarkable that the Pekin historical committee 
during the last century should have traced in the names Su-shin 
and Chaosian, corrupt forms of the name Churchi, and, therefore, 
gave them an important tribal significance in the widest sense. 
Although the committee caused .some historical confusion by 
their arbitrary manner of dealing with the nomenclature of the 
peojde themselves, it was in this instance, in my opinion,” says 
the learned Archimandrite, “ not far wrong.” 

On the 22nd May, the travellers entered the chain of moun- 
tains which border the Giriu-ula Yalley on the south side. The 
road followed ravines and defiles of great beauty, a murmuring 
brook sped noisily down the valley, the single note of the gold- 
finch broke the stillness of the copses, wreaths of smoke curled 
up here and there from the homesteads, and everything betokened 
peace and stillness in these happy retreats. 

The summit of the pass w as steep and rugged ; thick woods 
grew on either side of the road, and springs of water forced their 
way through the surface of the ground. A beautiful temple stands 
on the summit of the pass, dedicated to Hwaii-ti or Lau-ye ; after 
whom the range derives its name of Lau-ye-liug. The descent 
from the pass is equally difficult and picturesque. The road 
then enters a valley, in which the little village of Err-tau-ling 
(division between two ranges) is situated. Two more passes 
have then to be crossed (on one of which is the custom-house), 
before Girin is seen situated in a wide and well-wooded plain, 
with a great mountain-range behind it ; part of the Girin-ula 
valley extending to the right of the landscape. Near this 
point of view should be the I'acrificial Hill (Van-tszi-shan, in 
Manchu Ven-doh-kheh), where, in spring ami autumn, sacrifices 
are offered up to the Chang-i b-shan Mountains. The principal 
group of the great range is 1300 li (470 miles) from Girin, 
according to Chinese geographers. The Girin chain is a branch 
of the main range. The sacred importance of the ^Yhite Moun- 
tains has been recognised in the fer Hast for ages. They 
are first heard of under the name of Birkhian-shan ; a name 
not of Chinese origin, but reminding one of the Mongol 
Burkhau, as the Gentehi IMouutains in Mongolia (according 
to some, Khan-ola at Urga) were called in ancient times. 
Formerly there was greater similarity between the Mongol 
and Manchu languages than at present. The actual name of 

* In the 11th century b,c. the Manchus first appeared at tlie court of the ChoM" 
(Tchou) dynasty to present tribute, under tlie name of Stth-iclitn. See Meadows 
on the history of the Mantchus, Wiiliamson’s ‘ North China.’ 
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ChaTis:-p6-shan (long white mountains), was given them during 
the Kin or Churchi dynasty ; before which time they were 
generally called Tai-p6-shan (great white mountains), or 
simply P6-shan ; and under this name were known for ages to 
the Coreans. Both ancient and modern writers describe these 
mountains to he unwooded, with flora mostly white, and white- 
haired fauna, never injuring, or injured by, man. During the 
Kin dynasty they were reputed to be the abode of the merciful 
Poi-hwan-in, i. e ‘ the white-robed Hwan-in, who is represented 
as a woman bearing a child in her arms. The word Poi, white- 
robed, is in this instance only a play on words ; it is applied to 
Hwan-in in the sense of a lay-divinity (lay-priests were called 
white-robed, in contradistinction to tluj monks), and not to 
express a symbolical white colour as the peculiar attribute 
of the deity. At that period, i.e. during tlie Kin dynasty, 
there was a temple in Corea dedicated to the spirit of the Chang- 
2 )b-shan Mountains (symbolized as a maiden), and presided 
over by a shamanka, or sorceress. The Corean Buddhists 
assigned the Cliaug-jio-shan as the home of their miraculous 
deity Manchushri. And hm-e we are reminded of the legend of 
the name of the Manchu dynasty having been derived from this 
deity. The similarity between the names must, however, bo 
accidental, as the word Manchiu occurs in the nomenclature 
of the Churchi long before the time of the Manchu Tai-tszu. 
All the pathetic descriptions of the Chang-p6-shan Mountains 
refer altogether to their principal peaks or group of peaks, and 
convey no accurate iid'ormation about the physical character of 
the range ; indeed they seem hardly reliable, and the only informa- 
tion to be derived from them is, that at a considerable altitude in 
the main group of the range, there is a lake surrounded on three 
sides by naked rocks, which rise to a height of 2500 feet (700 
metres) above its surface. The dimensions of the lake are given 
difl’erently by the several authors ; according to some it is 80 li 
in circumference, others say 40, and some only 25 li. Yu-tchjao- 
tehu, in his verses on the Chang-p6-shan, describes the lake to 
he 5 li in breadth and 8 in length, and in shape like a pig’s 
kidneys. According to the descrijjtion given of it, this depres- 
sion in the mountains is probably the crater of an extinct volcano 
sloping towards the south. With regard to the whiteness of the 
Chang-p6-shan, it is difficult to decide whether it is caused by 
perpetual snows, or by the white limestone rock which was 
quarried in the Corean spurs of the range. Besides the Girin 
branch of the Chang-p6-shan, another range extends to the 
south-west, along the west side of the Yalu-kiang Biver as fa 
as its confluence with the Tunga-kiang. 

The approach to Girin was not delightful. A row of trees to 
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the right of the road presented a ghastly sight ; from each tree 
there swung a cage, containing a human head ; some of the 
heads had been lately severed from the bodies, and fresh blood 
trickled through the bars of the cage ; others were in a state of 
more or less advanced putrefaction ; and in some nothing 
remained but the skull and a few tufts of hair. These were 
the heads of robbers, chiefly Mohammedans, whose acts of 
violence disturbed the province of Girin — the Viceroys of Girin 
and Tsitsihar are empowered to pass capital sentence on 
criminals without reference to Pekin. Immediately after this 
hideous avenue another gloomy spectacle awaited the travellers. 
A Wide plain was thicklv covered with open coffins, containing 
the dead bodies of Chinese emigrants, whoso corpses are 
exposed in order that relatives or friends of the deceased may 
have the opportunity of identifying them and transporting 
them to their hoim s. If ten years elapse before any corpse is 
claimed for removal, it is buried on the spot where it has lain. 
The Russian travellers turned from these gloomy sights with 
heavy hearts and ^ickening senses as they entered the city of 
Girin,* capital of Central Manchuria. 

Girin — or Cliuen-chang, i.e. naval yard — owes its existence 
to the war between the Manchus and the Eleuths, in the times 
of Kanghi, and to the disiuites with the Russians about Albasin 
(Upper Amur). The former military centre of government 
was at Xinguta, but owing to the war it was transferred to the 
village of Girin-ula (called after the river of that name). 
Kanghi apprehending an invasion of the Eleuths into Manchuria, 
surveyed the roads and measured the distances between 
Mukden, Girin, Mergen, and the Soynrtszi ilountains, forming 
the boundary of Mongolia ; he established lines of pickets and 
post stations along these roads, and built a dockyard at Girin 
to construct lighters for the transport of supplies and provisions 
to his troops. Home old ship’s timbers 'were found which 
proved that in early days this place had been the site of 
a naval yard, when the forests in the immediate vicinity fur- 
nished abundance of timber suitable for ship-building; now, 
however, this timber is to be found only in the distant Yotszi 
(forests), whence it is rafted by water to Girin. The Sungari is 
called the Girin-ula, or sometimes simply Ula or Kiang (river); 
the depth of the river, owing to a prolonged drought, was only' 
breast high opposite the city. The population of Girin has 
been exaggerated, for it is far less populous and flourishing than 
Mukden. In 18T2 the population of both sexes was estimated 
at 300,000 (exclusive of the native tribes). No later returns 


* For further description of Girin read 'Williamson’s ‘ North China,’ Ac. 
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are published ; and [irobably this census was taken during the 
winter months, when large numbers of traders visited the citv. 
The staple article of commerce is leaf tobacco, another important 
product was formerly the root, gin-seng,* a highly-prized article 
de luxe. The search for this root was superintended by the 
Manchu bannermen, who supplied it to the court and the 
princes j now, however, the supply is exhausted in the province 
of Girin, and it is procured by the Chinese in the country east 
of the Ussuri. The trade in gold, found in the northern spurs of 
the Chang-p6-shau fountains, although contraband and pnni'h- 
able by law, is extensively carried on by the Tsziu-fehi (golden 
goldminers), whose organized bands completely defy tlu' 
vigilance of the Girin officials. Among the other produce 
of the province of Girin, are bears’ paws (hinng-chang), es- 
teemed as a delicacy by gmirmets, and bears’ gall (hiung-dan), 
useful in medicine ; the Girin bear is of enormous size and 
strength. Before tlte Eussian annexation of the country of the 
Ussuri, Girin supplied Pekin with sable skins, which were 
collected as tribute from the following tribes : the Hetch-yeh, 
commonly called Ketsin t^Goldi) ; Uiaka (Giliaks) ; Killer (Amgun 
Tungusses) ; Kuyeli (Aiuo) : Orontcho (Orotchon) ; and Kiakala 
(Dazi). Now there only remains in the province of Girin, the West 
Ussmi Goldi and the Sansing tribe (probably the Nehlkans). 
In losing part of its territory, the province of Girin acquired 
special importance from its now conterminous relations with 
Bussia. 

The travellers left Girin on the 24th May, and crossed 
a spur of the Chang-p6-shan IMountains, extending in an 
easterly direction, and obliging the river to make a great bend 
in its course ; from the sumndt of the pass there is a fine view 
of Girin and the mountains which surround it. Here stands 
the chateau of the Viceroy of Girin ; descending to the plain in 
which lies the village of Kiu-chan (old station), the road 
approaches the river which is crossed by a ferry, and follows 
the right bank of the Girin-ula. xVn old fortress, said to be 
the ancient residence of the governors of this country, stands 
on the Ta-seng-ula (in Manchu, Butkha-ula t), signifying 
hunter’s river, now called Ulagai, a tributary of the Girin-ula, 
famous for the pearls which are found in its stream, and which 
formerly supplied the court of Pekin, xinother stream, the 
Si-la-ho, was forded, and the invisible Girin willow palisades 
passed by the travellers at the pass of Fat-hah-mun, where 
there is a custom-house, and duty is levied on wine, salt, and 
pigs. The travellers halted for the night of the 26th May at the 

* For full description of this root see MaksimofP’s ‘ Travels on the Amur and 
Ussuri in 1860 - 61 .’ t From hutambx,to hunt. 
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station of Seli-slmi-tien-tsz, near a large morass, whicli gave its 
name to a village inhabited ijy Shan-tung settlers. This station 
is 5 li distant from the Girin-ula and to the left of the lino of 
tlio military agricultural settlements (Gashan in Mauchu, tun 
and t'uu in Chinese), which extend to Larin and A-she-hoh, 
from which line the Expedition now diverged. The right bank 
of the Girin-ula is hilly, presenting a pleasing outline, and 
covered with luxuriant vegetation ; rivulets I'req^irently cross 
the road; farms and cottages adorn the slojies of the hills ; the 
fields are covered wuth wild ilowers which till the air w'itli their 
fragrance, and the notes of the goldfinch (hwaug-kiau, i.e. 
yellow bird) and the cuckoo break the silence of the woods. 

Prom the village of Kala-ho-tsz (black rivulet) northwards as 
far as Mergen on the Nouni the cattle plague had made great 
havoc among the cows, and the bones of these animals strewed 
the road in several place.s, and lay in heaps near the houses. 
The Mongolian names of many of the villages and stations 
along the road, the In.u-ds ot horses grazing near the post 
stations, and an occasional flock of sheep reminded the tra- 
vellers of their approach to nomad districts. 

Mongu-ohan (.Mongolian), Guyui-shu (solitary elm), Tolai- 
chan (hare station), »Sau-kia-tsz (three houses), Wu-kia-tsz (five 
houses), and the colony of Wan-ta-tun, were successively passed, 
as they continued their journey towards Pe-tuna, along a road 
bordered by cultivated fields and pasture land. 

The town of iVtuna is only one march distant from the 
station of Ta-seng-tien. Petuna, generally called Sin-chung 
(new town) to distinguish it from the old and now deserted 
town, is situated in a level uninteresting plain; the old town of 
Po-Petuna, formerly called Narahun, and the site of an ancient 
fortress, is 25 li distant by the road. 

The 3Uth May (loth day of the 5th moon) found the Archi- 
mandrite at Petuna in time to witness the celebration of the 
Mo-tau (sharpening of tire s\\ord), a great festival held in 
honour of Hwau-ti, who is sup[’osed to sharpen his sword on 
this day, whence the Ghiueso attribute such portents in the 
heavens as thunder, lightning, and rain. Sacrifices are offered 
up to Hwan-ti by officials who supplicate him to grant them 
jiromotion in rank. The streets of Petuna are poor, and the 
town is surrounded by a mud-wall : the old fortress and town, 
Po-Petuna or Petuua-cheug, must have been considerably 
larger than the modern, if we may judge from the ruins which 
remain. The village, now occupying its site, stands on the 
edge of a cliff which forms an unbroken, unvarying, natural 
rampart along the right bank of the Sungari as far as the eye 
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can see, and limits the extent of the low-lying land subject to 
the river’s inundations. 

A steep descent leads into this valley, where the rivers 
Nonni and Girin-ula unite to form the .Sungari : here is the 
boundary between Mongolia and IManchuria. The valley of 
the river presents a dreary aspect ; no human habitations 
gladden the eye ; a few herdsmen may be seen pasturing their 
horses on the rich succulent grass-meadous. Large lakes, 
formed by the overflow of tiie river, are the chief features in 
the monotonous landscape, i^ome swampy ground must be 
crossed before arriving at the ferry of Chuan-lvei. The Sun- 
gari is here called Ta-kiang (great river); the crossing of its 
southern branch, the Girin-nia, occupies >mly a few minutes, 
a sandy spit of land separating that river from the Nonni-ula, 
which expands into a wide shi et of water like a bay or great 
lake, in which there is no perceptible current. The latter 
river is called locally Si-kiang (new river), probably owing to 
the alteration which takes place in its channel ; it is also 
erroneously called Heh-lung-kiang ( Amur) ; in maps it is gene- 
rally marked as the JS'un-kiang. The point of confluence of 
the two rivers varies according to the height of the water, and 
the position of the ferry is altered accordingly ; formerly it was 
further south. Three-quarters of an hour were occupied in 
crossing the wide bay of the Nonni before entering the deep 
channel, where the majestic river hurries in impetuous course 
its western waters towards the great reservoir ; so swift is the; 
current that the ferrymen do not attempt to stem it, but shape 
their course somewhat down stream, and before reaching tlie 
opposite bank the raft is carried more than a mile below the 
ferry and station-house of >Shui-shu-ying (trees reflected in water). 
The Aonni-ula is navigable for a great distance, but, owing to 
the great breadth of its channel, shallows are frequent. In 
summer, Chinese trading junks ascend the river to a point 
above Tsitsihar. Why, asks the Aichimandrite, should not this 
river be considered the parent stream of the Sungari instead of the 
Girin-ula, than which it is both longer and greater in the volume 
of water brought down ? The Exj .edition now entered the nomad 
district of Korlbs, ascending the left border of the INonni Basin, 
which, like that of Sungari, is girt on either side by the wall- 
like cliffs. The frequent inundations of the river are marked 
by the lakes and marshes left by its receding tide. The cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the country is not nomad-like. Tho 
Mongol population live in huts and cottages, and own arable 
land, which is generally rented to Chinese immigrants: they 
breed pigs and cattle, employ Chinese labourers, speak Chinese 
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fluently, and even resemble the Chinese in featnres. They have 
horses and oxen, but sheep are rare, and there are no camrds. 
The impressions left by observations made along the roadside 
may doubtless be modified by those made at greater distances 
in the interior ; but even in the heart of the country Chinese 
agriculturists are transforming the appearance of the country 
and the nature of the people. Beyond Mosing or Mouhiu, 
where the travellers halted, all the stations along the road are 
kept by the descendants of the followers of Ussau-gui, ' whose 
ancestors nere sent here from their native province of Yunnan 
after the subjection of Yssan-gui by Kanghi, who gave them 
land, in return for nhich he obliged them to maintain the road- 
stations and to keep a suflieicat number of horses to carry mails 
and passengers free of charge. A similar road system is ]ire- 
valent throughout China, with this difference, that in other 
parts of the empire the stations are maintained at government 
expense. The Yunnan settlers have multijdied, and have esta- 
blished important agricultural colonies in Xorth-Western 
Manchuria ; they are quite diAinct from the other Chinese 
settlers. From Musing one road leads to Khulan. and another 
the direct trade-route to Mukden, via the Mongol steppes and 
Fa-kwho-iuun Pass. Here is a sketch of a Ivorlos peasant girl 
who overtook our travellers; — ‘‘She was mounted on a fleet 
steed ; her dross, a blue wide-sleeved tunic, was gathered round 
the waist with a belt ; her hair was confined in a kind of helmet 
and covered with a white cloth, which fluttered in the wind; 
her bold fearless eyes glanced into each of our carts as she 
galloped past : this dress was unlike that of other Mongols.” 
The station of Si-chan (new) — in iMongoliau Ulanoi, a name 
derived from the lake in its vicinity — was the next resting- 
place. The depressions in the undulating iheppe are filled in 


* Upon the usurpation of the throne of China by Li-khuan, the Prince Ussan- 
gui (Vii Sangqueiij raised a revolt in the proviuco of Liau-tung, and, after 
defeating the usurper, made himself master of Pekiu. Leaving his Tartar ally 
Tson-ti as regent at Pekin, Ussan-gui proceeded to complete his conquest of 
China, Upon returning to Pekin, he found that Tson-ti had proclaimed himself 
Emperor. Yielding to circumstances, he became the ally of the usurper and his 
connexion by marriage, and -was created Prince of Vuunan. His ambition was 
not satisfied with this title; and soon afterwards he rose in rebellion, declaring 
bimself Emperor under the title of Vii Sangqueii, and succeeded in conquering 
half of China, dying at an advanced age. 

Upon his death, dissensions arose among his three sons, who, notwithstanding 
their relationship with the Emperor, were put to death, and their followers 
dispersed. The rebellion was final'y crushed by the Emperor Kanghi, grandson 
of Tson-ti, who ascended the throne of China in 1662, at the age of 8 years. This 
prince, although merciful and clement, complied with the laws of China, which 
extends the punishment of rebels to the ninth generation, and condemned the 
descendants of Ussan-gui and his followers to death in some cases aud banishment 
in others, (See Ysbrandt Ides’ ‘Embassy from Muscovy to China in 1692-5.’)v 
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■with lakes and swamps ; the soil is clayey, and when dried is 
covered with a saline incrustation. This district of the pro- 
vince of Tsitsihar is reputed for the fertility of its soil and its 
salubrious climate. 

On the 1st June the Expedition halted at the station of 
Gulu or Guru, where there is a Chinese school numbering 15 
pupils, who are taught the four books of Confucius and the 
Book of Ceremonies. The children are remarkable for their 
self-possession and easy manners in the presence of strangers. 
Chinese civilization is held in such respect by the natives, that 
they become insensibly imbued with the ideas and opinions of 
the Celestials, who serve as their models in everything. It is 
evident that at no distant period the Jlongol will become 
Mantszi, as the Chinese are called in IManchuria. The policv 
adopted by the government tends to promote this change. In 
establishing colonies of Chinese agricultural settlers in Man- 
churi , ^ ' )mad districts of Chang-tu (Kortsin) 

and < ... they seek to secure peace in the 

country and safety to its borders. The enterprising, energetic 
Shan-tung settler and the wih' Shan-si trader are not slow to 
take advantage of such favourable circumstances. The former, 
by paying considerable .-unis in advance for rent of land (tire 
law forbids the sale of lands to Chinese in the nomad districts), 
gradually converts his leasehold into a freehold ; the latter 
takes advantage of the careless unsuspicious nature of his cus- 
tomers, and allows them to become his debtors, when he seizes 
their property and holds it as security for repayment. Thus 
the Manchus are themselves the first to undermine their 
dynastic independence in their own countr}^ The road con- 
tinues to skirt the low-lying basin of the iNonni, passing lar'm 
lakes and swamps. Coutiiiucd dry weather favoured the tra- 
vellers, as the road would hardly have been passable after rain ; 
reports reached them of a complete interruption in the com- 
munications for wheeled conveyances between Bukui (Tsitsi- 
khar) and Mergen. 

The houses of the i\Iantszi or Chinese colonists present a 
neat appearance with their well-kept vegetable-gardens. As 
the travellers approached Tsitsihar they noticed settlements of 
Chinese exiles (Lokha), whose sentence had been commuted, 
and who had preferred to remain in Manchuria rather than 
return to China ; they ]iay' taxes in corn to the government. 
Their settlements are called Huan-ti (government allotments) ; 
these settlers are very exclusive*, and intermarry among them- 
selves. The houses of the Chinese settlers are adorned witli 
pictures representing Chinese dramas, but the invariable and 
most prominent images in every house are those of Lau-yeh 
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and Tsai-shin (the gods of wealth). The boats on the Xoimi 
are hollowed out of single trees, and also serve as drinking- 
troughs for cattle. The houses are built of cubes of clay, which 
harden by exposure into a solid mass. Soon after passing the 
villages of Lesser and Gri-eater L-hu-ma the graceful temples 
of Tsitsihar are visible, situated in a well-cultivated plain 
and sheltered by plantations of trees. 

“ Tsitsihar is the chief penal settlement for the worst kind of 
criminals. Its Mohammedan pojuilation is large, and divided 
into two distinct classes, occupying separate quarters of the 
city, and called respectively Tung-liwui and Si-hwni — eastern 
and western. They have their .separate mosques, and hold no 
intercourse with each other. The former are settlers from China, 
and are notorious for their bad character ; the latter are exiles, 
and are veil behaved. Acts of robberv and violence are of 
frequent occurrence at Tsit.sihar, and the governor patrols 
the streets at night to keep order. The duties of the governor 
of Tsitsihar are of an onerous nature. He has to manage 
the Birtkhaus, who arc the professed trappers and hunters of 
the different tribes inhabiting Northern Manchuria ; attend 
to the frontier relations with llussia, and guard the convicts, 
who give him a great deal of trouble. They include pirates, 
insurgents, members of dangerous religious sects and secret 
political societies, the most desperate robbers and abandoned 
villains, forgers, appropriators of government moneys, illegitimate 
relatives of the Bogdo Khan and court attendants. They num- 
ber upwards of dOOO in Tsitsihar, where the only control 
exercised over them is to count them once a mouth. They are 
neither confined in dungeons nor guarded by soldiers. The 
severity of the sentence is j)roportioned to the nature of the 
offence ; some families are banished for four or five generations ; 
the severest sentence is banishment fur a long term, or for ever, 
coupled with servitude to the Solone and Hahur cavalry soldiers 
in the government service. 

“ The total military force available in case of unforeseen dis- 
turbances can be estimated at H0,000 tamilies, exclusive of the 
Butkhans ; besides which, the gcivernor of Tsitsihar may requisi- 
tion troopis from the province of (7 irisi in case of necessity. Direct 
communications with Pekin are kept up by couriers mounted 
on relays of fleet horses, htationed along the road through 
Mongolia via yi-fin-kou. A courier from Tsitsihar can deliver 
despatches at the court of Pekin in three or four days. This 
service is admirably organized; the horsemen employed in 
bearing these despatches ride at full speed over any roads and 
in any weather, and Irequently dispense with a saddle. 

“ One of the most interesting features of the life at Tsitsi- 
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har is the annual gathering (Tchulkhan) of the Butkhans ia 
June and July. They are accompanied by their Ukhorida, or 
government commissioner, and encamp outside the town. The 
tribute of 5500 sable-skins is first levied, after which the governor- 
presents them witli money, corn, and clothing. When these 
ceremonies are terminated, a great fair is held, at uhich furs and 
cattle are bartered and sold. The Chinese merchants take an 
important share in these fairs.” 

The country beyond Tsitsihar is a boundless rolling plain 
with lakes here and there, and dotted with military settlements 
(tuns), surrounded by trees, and containing buildings made 
after one model, and inhabited by Solones and Dahurs. These 
settlements are sparsely scattered over the great plain. A 
feeling of desolation oppressed the travellers, accustomed to the 
noisy stirring life of the Chinese cities and towns, as they made 
slow, wearisome progress over the swamps and across the inany 
obstacles with which the treacherous Nonni, with its many 
chaimels, besets the road. 

The farm-houses in this part of the country wore inhabited 
by new Manchus, who are simple, honest people; they culti- 
vate the soil, rear cattle, keep oxen, and sow both kinds of 
millet ; they pay no taxes, and are well off; they speak IManchn 
among themselves, but also know Chinese, and their children 
are sent to Chinese schools. They seemed to have entirely 
forgotten their origin. They were formerly scattered tribes, 
without a common head, inliabiting the east of the present 
province of Girin ; even to the present day their families of 
Gualchia and Gualgia are descended from the tribes who 
Ibimded the present dynasty of Tai-tszu, and who, after emi- 
grating from the Ussuri country, became part of the Mancliu 
race, under the name of Itchi Mantchjou (New- Hlanchus).. 
These Itchi 3Iantclijou included also the Ilau khala (three 
tribes), w-ho inhabited the shores of the Hurka and Sungari 
rivers, and were called the “wild men of the woods” (vo-tszi- 
da-tszi). It is asserted that the New Jlauchus form eight- 
tenths of the Manchu population in the province of Tsitsihar. 
They are divided into eight divisions or banners. Before 
arriving at the station of Ninnian the road lies along the bank 
of a channel of the Nonni, and is hard and excellent. 

Among the curious superstitions prevalent among the people 
in this part of the country is the worship of the image of 
Chcug-hian-lau-yeh, who is depicted as a Chinese gentleman 
drawing a crossbow at the constellation of the black dog, which 
is considered hurtful to children, upon whom it brings maladies 
of all kinds. Cheng-hian-lau-yeh is w-orshipped as the tutelary 
divinity of children, and his shrine is found in all the dwellings 
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in this district. The shamanka, or sorceress, is supposed to 
possess the power of exorcising the e%'il spirit, or little black 
dog, which is visible to her alone. Swallows are respected by 
the people. Tiiese birds build their nests inside the houses, and 
may be seen flying in and out of the windows at all hours with 
perfect impunity. 

The Solones are bad agriculturists. A few cows and houses 
are pastured on the treeless plains. The inhabitant.s are wild 
and uncouth in appearance, with bloated, ill-looking faces, 
although the bnvs’ features arc well cut and rmrnlar. At the 
station of Lakha the Finde boshko (military oftieial of low 
grade) was a llahur ; he was sent by the amban (governor) of 
Mergen to escort the travellers to that town. Lakha i.s a large 
settlement, with good store; and pawnbrokers’ sho[is kept by 
Shan-si merchants. On loaving this station considerable hills 
were observed to the west of the Xonni ; the land was partially 
cultivated; the road entered a valley where no living creature- 
was to be seen ; no bouses, no trees, no cattle grazing on 
the rich grass. The luxuriant vegetation on the moist soil, the 
bright-coloured flowers, whose perfume filled the air. relieshed 
both mind and body. The onlv inhabitants of these sweet- 
scented meads were a few songsters. Nature seemed to weleona- 
the traveller here as a rare guest, and to surround him with the 
choicest gifts of her life-i>rodueing forces. A halt was made at 
Hehnan Station before eomnioucing the pa>sage of the Purdch 
morasses, which extend for 7 miles in the low basin of the 
Nembr River, a branch of the Nonni. This was the most dilfi- 
cult part of the road : the worst swamjis had to be passed before 
the bank of the River Nembr is rea<died. This river (markoii 
on the Chinese maps Nauembr, called by the Chinese Momor-ho, 
and by the Dahurs Nemor-goss) flows between low sandy banks 
covered with grass and low bushes ; its width is 30 fathoms, andi 
its depth li fathom. It is crossed by means of a ferry, and 
soon after Burdeh (on the atlas Bordb) is reached : this is a 
village of some importance. 

Traces of ancient habitations were occasionally seen. The 
river’s course is marked by the bright orange-coloured strip of 
golden marsh-mallows which grow in great profusion along its 
banks. The petals of these flowers are two inches in length; 
they are of great value for medicinal purposes, as well as for 
seasoning Chinese cookery. They' are called Hwang-hwa 
(yellow' flower), but are known to the chemists by the name of 
Chen-tszin (pure gold). Ilkha, the next .station, is a poor hamleT. 
inhabited by the Lbkha Mantszi, i. e. Chinese exiles.” As the 
road approaches Mergen it passes over some hills, the last of 
which is wooded with elms and birchc';. tin- others arc void 
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of trees. The Tillage of Ban-kiau is situated at the foot of the 
pass, and is inhabited by Khan Tsziun, or Chinese soldiers 
enrolled in the Manchu banners. They were originally from 
the province of Shan-tung, and the artillery in the garrison- 
towns is entirely in their hands. The Dahurs said that there 
were volcanic hills, called Liu-hwang-shan, i. e. “ sulphur-hills,” 
to the north and east, but were uncertain if these volcanoes 
were active or not. The town of Mergen lies in an open desolate 
country, bare of trees, and is more like a village than a town. 
The Nonni flows nears it. The environs of the town are inani- 
mate and steppe-like. The sole objects which arrest the atten- 
tion are a temple, Lau-yeh-miau, with its grove of trees, and a 
solitary burial-place. The town-wall is built of wood, with 
earthwork behind : altogether the place has somewhat the 
appearance of a fortified gaol. The fortress contains the dwell- 
ings of the governor and the officials, four barracks, a school, 
and a temple. The fortress-town of Mergen "was moved to its 
present site ; its former position is occupied by a small trading 
settlement, consisting of not more than ten shops. It was hoped 
that the place would flourish better if removed, but these 
expectations have not been realized. The convict-settlers died 
off rapidly, and the town has so bad a name that no one wishes 
to live in it. It is now intended to change its position again to 
the original site. The necessai-ies of life are marvellously cheap 
at Mergen ; the mules were fed on millet, which only cost a few 
tchoch ; ten eggs were bought for one tchoch. Meat is abundant 
and cheap, and the cattle-plague has not penetrated as far as 
this district. But, notwithstanding these advantages, Mergen 
is a desolate spot, and the travellers’ thoughts would frequently 
revert to the noisy, bustling life which had met them on the 
great highway of Manchuria, to the Upjier Sungari (Girin 
ula), and to the Lower Kouui, to the fine pasture-land, the rich 
fields, and the populous and animated towns and villages they 
had left behind them, to those plains which, from the most 
remote period, served as practising grounds, where the semi- 
barbarous tribes from the woods and valleys of mountainous 
Kortheru 3Ianchuria acquired the rudiments of settled life and 
political organization under the auspices of China and Corea. 

There are a few Mohammedans at Mergen they are for- 
bidden to settle at any of the villages or stations along the road. 
Bank-notes of a private bank at xiikhun are current here and 
along the road to Aikhun. 

The official inspection of the Eusso-Chinese frontier takes 
place every summer. For this purpose officers beariug the 
rank of colonel are sent from Tsitsihar, Mergen and 
Aikhun, vith escorts to different i^oints on the frontier. In 
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order to control the survey, sign-boards are deposited along 
the frontier. The colonel from Tsitsihar should meet the 
colonel from llergen on the frontier; they ^Yrite their names 
on separate boards, au'd also the year, month and day of their 
meeting, and bury one board at the foot of a tree, while the 
other is suspended from the troc itself. The same order is ob- 
served by the colonels of llergeii and Aikhuu at their meeting. 
The following year the surveyors discover these boards and bring 
them to the viceroy, who in Ids turn reports the progress of the 
siri'vey to the emperor — the viceroy visits the frontier in person 
only once dirring the term of his lioldiiig office. The Russians 
call these surveying-parties on the frontier Torgachiui. During 
the remainder of our journey we met no more Ukheridas or 
Ilkids. With the exception of the tsolones we neither before 
nor afterwards saw a single Butkliaii on our journey ; apparently 
they were all dispersed, hunting m anticipation of the great fair 
(Tchulkau) at Tsit-ihar. The chief tribes (on the frontiers of 
Butkha) are the Solones and Dahurs. At one time, the Chi- 
nese relate, the whole country of Butkha belonged to the 
Solones, and their name was held in such repute that the 
Dahurs and the wandering Orontcho considered it an honour 
to be called Solones; even at tiie present day at Pekin, both 
young and old imagine the Solones to b ‘ a brave warlike 
race ; this may formerly have been the case, but now the 
Dahurs have cveruuhere taken the ])ro-eminence over the 
Solones. From our observations they (the Dahurs) are better 
educated and are more often to be met with in the official clas- 
ses ; every time we met a Dahur and asked him to which he 
belonged, to the Solones or Dahurs ? — he would instantly 
.answer, “I am a Dahur” in the ‘‘Oivis llomauus sum” tone 
of Voice. The Dahurs accustom themselves more easily than 
the Solones to a settled mode of life. In days of yore both 
these tribes led a nomadic life ; the emperor Kanghi first con- 
ceived the idea of teaching them the arts of husbandry, and 
dividing them into military commands, he established them in 
military-agricultural settlements. Chinese writers affirm tliat 
the name Solon is more correctly rendered Saelo, but this alter- 
ation gives no clue to the oidgin of this mysterious tribe. The 
most probable assumption is that Saelo was derived from 
Sakhala, which was the name of a tribe on the Amur, who 
became subject to the Manchus ; the name however of Solouo 
(Soluii) w'as known bedoro the time of the dling dyna^^ty. On 
tiio other hand, the word Solon suggests a curious analogy; it is 
certain that the Mongols called Corea Solonga, whence the Man- 
chu term Soilkho, a Coreau, is probably derived ; it seems to me 
b n ond all doubt that this name is borrowed from Siiilo (other- 
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wise Silu and Siulu), at one period, for three successive centuries 
to the tenth of our era, a powerful state which included the 
whole of Corea. At that time too a colony of Coroans was sent 
into the country of the Tugiui, whoso sway extended to the 
frontiers of Manchuria : on these premises it is easy to form an 
hypothesis as to the Soloui having first originated from the colony 
of Coreans, who had undergone some change oving to tlio 
influence of the neighbouring tribes, but this evidence is not 
sufficient without the eluciilation of furtlier facts to support it. 
A more probable theory is that these Solones are the descendants 
of the Uriankha, a race but little known, who undoubtedly 
peopled this country from the present willow palisades north- 
wards, including tlie Butkha of the present day. Modern 
writers think they can trace the Uriankha in the nomad di'-trict 
of Kharatchin, indeed they assert that Uriankhai was the name 
of Chingiz Khan’s housekeeper ; but writers of the Ming dynasty, 
who had accurate knowledge of the Uriankha. describe them as 
remnants of the Kidans, who, during the Mongol ascendency, 
were under the govcunmeirt of the Mongol viceroys: they 
belonged to the same tribe as the IMongols, but were not Mon- 
gols — this hypothesis as to the origin of the Solones seems to be 
the most probable of all. The author of •• Notes on the Amur ” 
mentions the Russian Solones as from Kamnikhan {“ shores of 
the Baikal ?”), who were taken prisoners at the time of the 
invasions on the frontiers of Manchuria in the 18th conturv, 
but he confounds the S(flones with the Tungusses, between whoin 
he finds a similarity ; the Duhm-s, according to hearsay evidence 
of Chinese investigators, are the descendants of an ancient tribe 
of Kidans, called llaho; but it is hardly necessary to go so far 
back in order to discover the origin of that race ; it is far more 
reasonable to agree with the opinion of those writers who have 
found a great many Chinese words in the Dahur language and 
have therefore considered them to be the descendants of the 
military Mongol-Chincso settlements ; and it is certain that the 
Mongols established such colonies in the remote parts of their 
empire and sent Chinese artisans and husbandmen to assist in 
developing their prosperity. The Barkhu are Khalkhastsi. who 
at one time migrated to the Russian territory, in conserpicnco 
of the invasion of Galdan, but afterwards returned and settled 
on the confines of the Khulunbuir district. There are both old aii'l 
new' Barkhu ; the former must be understood to refer to such as 
were scattered over the Hing-an Mountain Range to the east i f 
Khulunbuir. Whether these Barkhu are connected with our 
IJarkhu-buriats, and the latter with the Buriat-Uriankha or wild 
men of the woods, mentioned by Kanghi, it is difficult to sav. 
With regard to the name Barkhu, it is found as the name of a 
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|,laee near the Baikal under the form of Barkhu-tchin ("' Barga- 
zin ”) as early as the time of Chinghiz-khan, when it was the place 
of refuge for the defeated 3Ierki, and these may possibly have 
been the ancestors of our Buriats. The Orontchb and their co- 
tribal connections, the Bilar, in the province of Tsitsihar are 
commonly called Tsilin (more correctly Kilin). otherwise Yeh-da- 
tszi; the word Tsilin is the name of a place which formerly carried 
on a trade with Orontcho, a trade which is now prohibited ; Sell- 
datszi means wild IJatszi. The Chinese gave this name to all the 
hunting and fishing tribes of Manchuria, and applied the same 
term to the Mongols with the addition of the ju-etixes Seh, wild, 
Yui-pi, tish-skins (on the Amur), and Tehan-m’ao, long-haired 
(on the grdf of Olga). The name Datszi dates in Manchuria 
from the time of the IMongol ascendency, when the Mongols 
called the Churchi tribes, who lived along the Sungari and 
Ussuri rivers, !Shui-dada or river Dada; the latter word ajtplicd 
in China generally to all the semi-barbarous tribes on the borders 
of Asia and was converte<l by the Chinese into Datszi. The 
Orontcho Butkhans are divided into two classes, (1) the Banner- 
men or military agiiculturists, who belong to the cavalry and 
are therefore called horsemen, and not because they use horses 
instead of reindeer; (2) the footmen or pedestrian Orontcho. 
who lead a roving life and hunt wild animals on the mountains 
and in the fore'sts. The Orontcho horsemen are governed in the 
same way as the bannermeu ; the foot Orontcho are under the 
supervision of five elders selected from among them, who are 
called Auda, or loster-pareiits. The Bilar are said to belong to 
the same tribe as the Orontcho, and are governed by four Boshkos 
of their own race; this tribe is seemingly unimportant. With 
regard to the Khuukhuri, as thev are united with the Solones, 
they cannot be reckoned separately in the statistics of the 
country. Certainly there is great coufusion in the ethnography 
of Manchuria, especially in those parts of the country where 
entirely different tribes meet; the more we study the history of 
the country, the more facts are brought to light and the more 
questions are suggested. Thus for instauee, besides the tribes 
of Tungusses and ^longols, who are now in contact on the 
contiues of jManchuria, there were formerly in this country 
settled colonies of the Tiurkeh race from the shores of the 
Yenissey — Kerghizes, Uriankhaitsi and Khanasi — who were 
removed by Khublai (in 1293) to Abalakh (the hunting grounds) 
near the Amrrr. It is difficult to say. Have these few people left 
any traces of their existence in Northern 3tanchuria, or did 
they disappear altogether? With reference to Butka, mention 
must be made of the celebrated wall of Uruch which extends 
from the west of this country, then south to IMuraii or 
VOL. XLII. ” X 
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the hunting grounds, within the confines of Jehor. All that 
the Chinese know about it is, that according to tradition it 
was built by two brothers ; according to the Mongol tradition 
(see Shishmaretf) it was built by Chinghiz-Ehan for his eldest 
son : the Mongols call it Kbirmin-dzam (“ road along the wall ”). 
The only historical explanation concerning it is contained in the 
life of Chinghiz-Khan, where it is mentioned that his successor 
surrounded his paternal inheritance with a wall. Escaped con- 
victs usually reach the frontier of China by means of this wall. 

Leaving Mergen and the valley of the Nonni, the Eussian 
Expedition entered the mountainous region which forms the 
watershed between the Upper Nonni and the Amur rivers. 
The nomenclature of this district is pure Chinese. The stations 
of Korol and Monaho were passed; the latter of which is colo- 
nized by Khan-tsiiin, or Chinese bannermen ; whose free, inde- 
pendent bearing and open faces contrasted favourably with the 
convict population. The children of these bannermen are very 
pretty and well-mannered ; they all carry their ]hpes and tolmcco- 
pouches. The road wliich ascended and descended the hills 
sometimes led through marshy ravines and along watercourses. 
The vegetation * on the hills is chiefiy confined to underwood 
and grass ; trees are only to be seen on the sides of some of the 
hills — birch-trees are the most common, dwarf oaks grow on the 
summits of the hills. Wild flowers abound, and include several 
new varieties seen by the travellers for the first time. Kaltarki 
station is situated in the valley of the Mona-ho, at the foot of 
some hills which lead to the principal chain of the Hing-an 
Mountains. The forests became denser, a thick undergrowth 
covered the steep sides of the rocky mountains, gad-flies issued 
out of the dark recesses in swarms, and fiercely attacked man 
and beast. After toiling up the steep, stony road, tormented 
by gad-flies and haunted by fears of tigers and bears, which are 
said to abound in these gloomy forests, the travellers suddenly 
emerged on an open terrace at the summit of the pass, anil 
found themselves, as though by enchantment, in the heart of 
China. Here stood the red walls, triumphal arches, pavilion-^, 
minarets, and tiled roofs of a Chinese temple. This temple was 
built by the inhabitants of Aikhun, and dedicated as usual to 
Hwan-ti. It also contains shrines in honour of the lesser divini- 
ties, viz., Hwan-in, Tsai-shin (riches), Shan-shin (mountains), Khi- 
shin (fire), Lun- wan (rain), Ma-wan (horses), and To-wan (medi- 
cine) ; so that all comers can satisfy their immediate wants and 
religious cravings. 


* For a description of the flora of the Iling-an Mountains see Radde, translated 
by Michell, ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxyiii., p. 420 . 
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The Lau-dao, superior, and a few lay-hermits have charge of the 
temple ; they burn incense-sticks before the idols, and cultivate 
a little land and a garden near the temple. These anchorets 
are of the Lokha, or class of exiles. The Superior, or Abbot, 
is a native of Sitchua ; he is a very respectable man, though he 
seemed in ill-health ; and his face bore that painfully scared, 
wistful look, which the travellers had noticed on nearly all the 
exiles they had seen, and which denoted suffering and hardships 
undergone in Chinese law-courts and prisons rather than actual 
guilt. A light refection of egg.s, and icy cold water from the 
monaster)' well, refreshed the travellers after their fatigues, and 
gave them new strength for the difficult descent from the 
pass. 

The station of Kumur is the first resting-place at the foot of 
the pass ; the next place is Eh-yu-ir. The road is bad ; swamps 
and lagoons, partially bridged over with birch boughs, retard 
progress and increase the difficulties to be encountered. But all 
these perils and hardships were at length overcome as the tra- 
vellers surmounted the last pass (Hwan-an-liug, i.e. hill of wide 
tranquillity), and soon after caught sight of the great Amur 
and the confines of Russian territory. The last station before 
arriving at Aikhun is called Heh-lung-kiang-chan, i.e. station 
of the Amur ; and here they bid adieu to the Hing-an-ling, or 
Peace-bringing Mountains — a name possibly suggested by their 
even, rounded contour and by the absence of lofty ]icaks in the 
range, excepting a few volcanic cones of no great elevation. 

On the 17th June the Expedition arrived at Aikhun on the 
right bank of the Amur, a straggling town surrounded with 
wooden ramparts like Mergen, and governed by a Chinese 
amban (governor). The Archimandrite crossed the Amur at 
Aikhun in a light boat, sending the baggage to Sakhalin, oppo- 
site to Blagovestchensk and 70 li distant from Aikhun along the 
bank of the river. The water of the Amur is of a dirty sepia 
colour, which has earned for it the name of Heh-lung-ho, or Black 
Dragon River. The settlements on the Russian side of the river 
are chiefly inhabited by Dahurs, IManchus, and Chinese ; these 
settlers do not fraternize with the Russians. Cossacks in red 
shirts were busily engaged in harvesting the hay crop. The 
distance by road to Blagovestchensk from a point opposite 
Aikhun is 25 miles. The Zehya River (called Tsui-km by the 
Manchus, ^Vhang-ho by the Chinese) joins the Amur 3 miles 
from Blagovestchensk. After crossing the Zehya by the ferry, 
the Archimandrite Palladius drove to the Bishop of Kamtchatka’s 
house, which is situated on the high bank of the Zehya, where 
we must for the present leave him. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following explanation of Chinese terms * will he found useful in reading 
the accompanying Paper. 


7/fen (pronounced hsien) 

(Jhow 

Clang 

Fit 

Tkn 

Tun 



Ft 

Mluii 

Tit, or tall 

Ho 

Kiang 

^ihan 

Ling 

Liu 

^Ull 

Stin-kia-Uz 

'Jhi 

So 

ITet 

Lau 

Lau-ye, name given to an idol = 

Laii-ye-miau 

Koit, or k’eu, or goti 

Men 

Kwan 


District, city. 

Ditto. 

City. 

Provincial city. 

A shop, inn, tea-house. 
TIilitary station. 

Courier station. 

Ditto. 

Temple. 

Pagoda. 

River. 

Ditto. 

Muuiitaiu. 

Mountain ridge or range. 
\V(Kid, forest. 

Often means three. 

The three houses. 

A tower or terrace. 

A small fortress. 

A large fortress. 

Old. 

Old gentleman. 

Temple of an idol. 
Mouth, pass. 

Door. 

Ditto, custom’s barrier. 


* For this list of Chinese terms, and for his valuable assistance, I am greatly 
indebted to the Key. J. Summers, Professor of the Chinese language at Kind’s 
College, London. ° 


VI . — A Eavildar’s Journey through Chitral to Faizabad in 
1870. By Major T. G. Montgomerie, e.e., f.r.g.s.. Officiating 
Superintendent G. T. Survey of India, in charge of the 
Trans-Himalayan Exploring Parties. 

[Read, May 13, 1872.] 

The Trans-Himalayan and Trans-Frontier explorations were 
carried on during 1870 in various directions in continuation of 
my general plan for systematically exploring all unknown or 
partially unsown countries beyond the British frontier; one 
line of exploration from Peshawur direct to Faizabad, the capital 
of Badakshan, was brought to a successful conclusion, and will 
now be reported on. 
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throxyll Cliitral to Faizahad in 1870. Ij^l 

I have lon£>- wished to clear up the geography of the monn- 
tainous tract lying between Caubul and Little Tibet, which is 
bounded on the south by the Indus River, and its great Caubul 
tributary, and on the north by the Hindoo-Koosh and Mustagh 
ranges. Though draining into our territory, and though we 
have several routes actually going into it near Peshawur, and 
again near Gilgit, our progress in clearing up the geography 
of this difficult tract lias hitherto been very slow — reliable 
work, indeed, extending but a little way beyond the border. 
This ignorance has been the more aggravating as, from informa- 
tion derived from natives of the country, ue really know' nearly 
everything as to each separate portion, though unable to put the 
pieces together so as to form a reliable whole ; the inhabitants 
who constantlv come down to Peshawur, &c., being uneducated, 
and, consequently, incapable of explaining bow any, except the 
larger, tracts lie with reference to each other. This being 
the state of the case, it appeared to me that, if a Route Survey 
could be carried right through the heart of the country, I should 
be able to get the correct positions of the larger places, and 
should, at the same time, be able to string together a large 
amount of detailed information which I have collected as to the 
minor tracts, valleys, &c.. of the country, so as to form a fairly 
reliable map of the whole. AVith this object in view, I made 
various attempts to get a suitable agent from near the Peshawur 
frontier, but failed in getting a satisfactory one until I at last 
applied to Lieutenant-Colonel iMauusell, the Commandant of the 
Sappers and Utiners, who placed at my disposal a very intelli- 
gent Pathan trapper, who, after a great deal of labour, was 
trained to the work, and was getting on very well with a first 
attempt at exploration, when he was killed in a quarrel with 
some other Pathan with reference to some old feud between 
their families. As this was, however, in no way connected with 
his exploring work, it was detei Tiiined to make another attempt : 
a Pathan from the frontier with the retjuisite amount of edu- 
cation was accordingly obtaineil, and his training nearly com- 
pleted, when facts came to light that rendered it necessary to 
remove him. This was a great disajtpointment, but, still hoping 
for success, I applied, for the second time, to the Commandant 
of the Sappers, and was fortunate enough to have a Pathan 
Sapper placed at my disposal who was in every way qualified 
for the work ; he was consequently carefully trained, and, after 
several preliminary trials, was started on an exploring expedi- 
tion, with instructions to carry a Route Survey from Peshawur 
through Swat, Rajaur, L)ir, Chitral, «&c., to Badakshau. 

Starting from Peshawur on the 12th of August, the party 
crossed into Swat by the iMalakund Pass, on a range which rises 
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into peaks of 6000 to 7000 feet, reaching, on tlie loth, Allacland, 
the capital of the present ruler of Swat, a small, poorly-built 
town of 300 houses. The next day, at a mile and a half north 
of Alladand, they reached the Swat Kiver, a very large stream, 
w’hich they crossed on rafts : continuing their march the same 
day, they ascended the opposite mountains, and, by an easy 
pass, crossed over the Lurrum Mountains into the Talash dis- 
trict, and, descending to the Punjkora River, crossed it on the 
17th. This river appeared to be even larger than the Swat 
River. From the Punjkora River they marched on througli 
Jundul, the largest district of Bajaiir, reaching, on the ISth 
August, 3Iianki]ai, the chief town of Jundul, and the capital, in 
fact, of the province. Bajaur is divided into three districts, viz.. 
Jundul (Miankilai), Nawagai. and Shahr, each of which is ruled 
by a separate Khan ; the two latter, liowever, being, in a 
measure, subordinate to the present Khan of Jundul, Faiz Talab 
Khan, styled Haji-Saheb-Zada in consequence of his having 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and who has, owing to this and 
his general uprightness as a ruler, become much respected, in 
spite of a slight weakness in the one matter of horses, wliicli he 
apparently cannot resist taking at his own price for his own 
use — a failing whicli, however, I understand is looked upon with 
a very kindly eye by all except the immediate suficrers ; tlio 
Bajauries, in fact, being a race of horse-dealers, appreciate 
any sharpness in such a direction. Having a great partiality 
for good horses, he has collected them from all parts of the 
province, and now boasts of a well-mounted force of about 
800 sowars. 

Faiz Talab Khan resides in Burwa, a stronghold of some pre- 
tensions ; his influence extends beyond his own province, and he 
is considered to be a more j)Owerful chief than the present ruler 
of Swat, or of any other of the neighbouring provinces ; his rule 
seems to be exactly suited to the w ild tribes he has to deal w ith, 
though he is unable to keep in check their innate thievish pro- 
pensities ; for even in his capital — Miankilai — the Sapper and 
his party only escaped being plundered by means of extra pre- 
cautions and great vigilance — a plot to loot them having been 
formed soon after they arrived. After two davs’ halt the party 
travelled north, for one march more, through Jundul, and then 
crossing the Jaubattai 3rountain.s, which rise to 12,000 feet, 
they descended gradually through Barawul, part of which is 
under a brother of Faiz Talab Khan : thence passing into the 
Dir district, they arrived on the 23rd of August at Dir itself, 
which the Sapper reports as being a small town of about four 
hundred houses. 

So far the Sapper had made his way’' as an ordinary traveller) 
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l)ut from Dir to Chitral the road is infested by Kafirs, and it 
Avas consequently necessary to make some other arrangements, 
in order to have a chance of a safe transit across this dangerous 
tract. Traders are in the habit of halting at Dir or Chitral 
until a largo number collect, in order that they may all start 
together: sometimes as many as 200 start at the same time, 
but, in spite of this and otlior pi-ecautions, the travellers are 
frequently attacked by the Kafirs, and many are killed. Those 
of the travellers who fall are buried by the side of the road, 
mounds surmounted by a flag marking their graves. These are 
called the tombs of the martyrs. The Sa^iper saw hundreds of 
these, anything but reassuring, memorials on the way between 
Dir and Chitral. 

On arrival at Dir they were much disappointed to find that 
all the traders for tlie northern route had already left, and 
that there Avas nothing for it but to make a special arrangement 
for their party by itself. In this dilemma the Sapper presented 
himself before Ramatoolah Khan, the chief of Dir, and a-^ked 
for assistance. I’amatoolab Khan questioned him as to the 
object of his journey, Arc., and Avas, fortunately, satisfied with 
the answers he got. 

The 8aiiper then placed a handsome gold-laced scarf by the 
chief, and jiointing out that, as all the traders had already 
started, it Avould be simple madness for his small party to go by 
itself, he begged that the chief Avould kindly send an escort Avitb 
them. After some hesitation tlie chief consented, and gave the 
necessary orders. The party accordingly resumed its march, 
and, on reaching the village of Kashgarai. found an escort of 
tAventy-five armed men a\Aaitiug them; the next day they 
reached Cujor, and then, crossing the Lahori Pass, close to 
mountains of 14,U00 feet and upAvards, they, after a very trying 
march, reached the A'illage of Ashreth. Here, in spite of their 
escort, they Avere much troubled by the Kafirs, Avho SAvariu in 
and about the village, the inhabitants pampering them, so as to 
escape being more openly pbindered. During the night an 
incessant discharge of small arms Avas kept up on the Sapper’s 
party, Avho returned the lire, but, OAving to the darkness, there 
Avas no damage done on either side as far as Avas knoAvn. The 
next day they resinned their march, being glad to get safely out 
of Ashreth. Their escort accompanied them doAin to the Koonur 
RiA'er, and finally parted from them at the village of Galatak, 
in the Chitral district, Avhere an escort Avas no longer necessary. 
Prom thence they made their Avay up the Koonur River to 
Chitral, crossing one very large tributary called the Shushi- 
durra, Avbich joins in on the left or eastern bank. On the road 
near Rrary, on the 3Uth August, the Sapper first beard a report 
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of the murder of poor Jlr. Hayward. The report was that a' 
saheb, by name “ Hawel,” who had travelled from Kashmir to 
Chitral, and whose intention was to have gone thence into 
Badakshan, had been murdered at a jilace called Ooshgoom 
(distant about seven days’ journey north-east of Chitral), by the 
order of IMir Walli, of Ooshgoom, son of the late Goraman of 
Yassin. The saheb was said to have been accompanied by eight 
servants, one of whom alone escaped, though not without some 
wounds, the other seven being all killed. After the saheb was 
nim’dered, some 70U tillahs, or gold pieces (about six rupee-^ 
each in value), were found and taken by the murderers, along 
with his clothes, guns, pistols, his natch, books, and a variety of 
other property. 

On the 31st of August tlie party reached Chitral, wliere their 
first transaction nith the Chitral chief was an attempt on his 
part, through his Wazir, to make them exchange a portion of 
their goods at his valuation. The Sapper had an interview tlie 
next day with the chief, who is styled Bad»hah by the pcojdo 
thereabouts, but it was to no purpose, so tliero was nothing for 
it but to submit to the inifiosition. 

The Sapper saw the cliief Aman-i-mulk several times, and 
has given the following account of a very remarkable interview 
he had with him when Mir Walli, the miirderer of Mr. Hay- 
ward, was present. “ On the Itli of September the BadshaK 
of Cliitral sent for me (the Sapper), in durbar, and gave me a 
seat on his right, between himself and Mir Walli. After the 
ordinary inquiries the Badshah then commenced to talk with, 
some of his durbar officials who sat opposite to him, and, while 
he was engaged thus, I turned to Mir AYalli. and, in a quiet 
way, asked him what was tlie cause of f[uarrel between Hayward 
saheb and himself, on which he said to me that ‘I was in no 
way inclined to quarrel with Hayward saheb, for I had seen 
him on a former occasion while he was travelling through our 
country, when wo interchanged civilities and presents, and 
jiarted good friends ; but on this latter occasion of his travelline'. 
through the country he was forcibly pressing coolies and other 
people to carry his baggage fi-om stage to stage on his way into 
Badakslian, besides taking siijiplies of foo I for his followers from 
the villagers by force, and several complaints from the zemimlars 
reached me to this effect. On Hayward ;aheb coming up to the 
village where I was, I remonstrated with him, and advised him 
not to act as he was acting towards the people, whereupon the- 
saheb turned round on me and abused me, telling me that this 
country did not belong to us, but to the English, and altogether 
his attitude on the occasion was A'ery violent, so much so that I 
feared his using personal violence to myself, and in consequence 
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I kept quiet. The saheb encamped for that night near the 
jjlaee I uas, hut, towards morning, I sent some sixty men to a 
jilace a little distance ahead, called Oo?hgoom, with orders to 
wait in amhnsh for the saheb and his party, and on their way 
thence to fall upon them and kill them — which they did, killing 
Hayward saheb and seven of his servants.’ ” 

It is generally reported in the country that on Aman-i-mulk 
(the Badshah of Chitral) hearing that Mir Walli had ordered 
Hayward saheb to be murdered, he exclaimed that “Olir Walli 
is my enemy, for what authority had he, without any order from 
me, to take upon himself to kill Hayward saheh? I must im- 
prison liim for the act.” Bej'ort furthermore says that iMir 
lYalli, on learning this threat of tlie Badshah, fled into Badak- 
shan, and hid himself in that country for about twenty-flve dav.s, 
after which he returned to Chitral and presented himself to the 
chief, giving him a gun taken from Hayward saheh. The date 
on which i\Iir Walli returned to Cliitral was the 28th August, 
from which date they have apjieared fast friends. The Badshah 
always now keeps one of IMr. Hayward’s guns beside him whilst 
in durbar. 

The people of Chitral .appear to be convinced that iMr. Hay- 
ward was murdered by the orders of Aman-i-mulk, the chief of 
Chitral, who used Mir Walli merely as an instrument in the 
murder; for they say that the fact of lllir Walli being away for 
so short a time after the murder, and then returning and con- 
tinuing such a fast friend of the chief, tend to show that the 
chief’s appearing to have been annoyed on learning the saheb's 
fate uas .simply a blind to throw the blame off himself, the 
actual offender. iMoreover, the people of Chitral are convinced 
that Mir Walli could not have, on his own responsibility, under- 
taken the murder of Hayward saheb. tor his authority in the 
country is so weak, that he woid<l not have heen obeyed had not 
a higher authority instructed him in the act. They are all con- 
vinced that 3Iir Walli’s flight and sudden return to Chitr.al 
were planned by Aman-i-mulk beforehand. Aman-i-mulk has 
the reputation of being a very deceitful man, speaking to the 
humblest of his men in a soft, hypocritical manner, behind 
which he conceals a had, unfeeling heart. He is said to live in 
the constant fear that his country will he taken from him, and, 
to avoid any good excuse for this being done, his evil acts 
are always so planned that the blame should rest on the 
shoulders of others. The following illustrates this, which 
the Havildar heard from several individuals while in Chitral. 

A Subadar named Dillawar Khan and two i8epoys belonging 
to one of the Native Eegiments, serving under the British at a 
Frontier Station, were making their way into Badakshan by 
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Chitral, and were well received by tbe chief, and had left for 
Badakshan, when the Badshah got notice that a Subadar and 
two Sepoys employed by the British were taking notes of the 
country, and was recommended on their arrival at Chitral to 
detain them. The description given of these men, travelling 
as they were in the disguise of fakirs, corresponded with the 
three men, and they were pursued by the Badshah’s men, over- 
taken and brought back to Chitral, and, by the chief’s orders, 
kept close prisoners. After a confinement of 20 days they were 
brought before the chief, who told them that he had just learnt 
that they were employed by the British, but had he known this 
sooner they would certainly not have been imprisoned, so in 
order to compensate them and throw off all suspicion, he made 
them presents of chogas, Ac., treated them with apparent cor- 
diality, and asked them which way they intended to travel; 
on learning which, he ordered two of his men in their presence 
to escort them as far as a village which he named, and to treat 
them well, and see that they wanted for nothing on the road ; but 
secretly he instructed the escort to murder them the moment 
they were out of his country; and, according to several reports, 
they did murder the Subadar, though the other two made their 
escape. Some, however, suppo.se that the Subadar died from 
cold and weakness. One choga and two note-books of the 
Subadar’s are still reported to be in the hands of the petty chief 
at Zebak. 

The account of Hayward’s murder agrees in the main with 
that from other sources ; Ooshgoom, where the murder was said 
to have been perpetrated, is, I jiresume, the Wurchagam noted 
on poor Mr. Hayward’s map as the name of the stream or 
valley, immediately north of Yassin, through the lower part of 
which he passed when ho first visited Yassin ; Darkot is accord- 
ing to the account receiicd from Kashmir the name of the 
Village near which he was murdered ; it lies 20 miles due north of 
Yassin. 

The Sapper reports that Aman-i-mulk (the Chitral chief) 
seemed to be very friendly with Mir Walli, and most assuredly 
took a share of the spoils of poor Hayward’s camp, for he 
always carried one of Hayward’s rifles, taking it with him to 
the Eedgah, or place for praying, w here the Sapper accompanied 
him, and saw the rifle ])laced alongside of him. 

Chitral consists of a number of small villages and separate 
houses scattered over a considerable area ; and though, according 
to his boiling-point observation, it is 7140 feet above the sea, it 
is very hot at times during the summer. The government of the 
country seems to be only a few shades better than that of 
neighbouring Kafir tribes ; the chie^ carries on the slave-trade 
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himself, i. e. catchiup: Kafirs if he can, hut failing them, seizing 
his own subjects and selling them -wlienever they give him an 
excuse for doing so by committing any real or imaginary breach 
of bis laws. Probably no great numbers are thus sold into 
slavery, but, as far as could be made out, no family in Chitral 
is quite safe from that fate. The Chitral chief was, on the 
whole, very civil to the Sapper, and as soon as a one-sided 
exchange of goods had been eft'ected, he allowed the jmrty to 
march on towards Badakshau. 

Starting from Chitral on the 5th of September, they continued 
their journey to the north, leaving the main Ivoonur Kiver on 
their right, and ascending a large side stream, they, after some 
delay, reached the base of the lofty Nuksan Mountain by noon 
of the 15th September, and the same afternoon accomplished 
about half the ascent. The climate was very trying, jiartly on 
account of the steepness and partly on account of the snow. 
Their camp was of course a mo^t uncomfortable one, but they 
were not able to enjoy long such stnall comfort as was to be got 
there, for it was necessary to be off by three o’clock the next 
morning, so as to clear the jia«s before the Kafirs met them, — 
the road near the pass being dangerous, owing to the strong- 
bands of those robbers, who are always on the look-out for the 
chance of plunder. .Vftcr a very stiff climb the party reached 
the crest of the pass, crossing large beds of snow- and immense 
masses of ice — the road for a didance of 400 or 500 paces being 
literally cut through the ice to a depth of from b to as much 
as 12 feet. Every here and there the ice was fissured with vast 
cracks, which the travellers avoided with the greatest care. 

The Sapper had never been on any snowy mountains before, 
but this account leaves no doubt in my mind that this part of 
the so-called Hindoo-Koosh range at any rate boasts of one 
glacier, the vast cracks, or, in other words, the crevasses, being 
quite unmistakable as they never occur in an ordinary snow- 
bed. As the mountains on either side of the pass rise consider- 
ably above it, the probability is that there are numerous glaciers 
in the neighbourhood. The above is the first evidence that we 
have as to there being any glaciers in the Hindoo-Koosh, nothing 
of the kind having been noted between Bamian and Pamir 
Kul, the most easterly point visited by the Mirza. 

Having crossed the pass, they descended rapidly, and after a 
very hard march reached Daigul, the first village of Badakshan, 
and on the ISth September made their way to Zebak on the 
Kokcha Kiver, the same group of villages that the Mirza had 
passed through in the previous year, thus completing a junction 
and connecting the two Eoute Surveys together. From Zebak 
they went down the Kokcha Kiver, by much the same route 
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that the Mirza ascended, reaching Faizabad, the capital of 
Badakshan, on the 25th of September. 

The Sapper found that Jehandar Shah, the 3Iir or ruler, who 
held Badakshan when the Mirza w’as there, had been supplanted 
by Mahmood Shah, who was assisted by the Amir of Caubul. 
The party had instructions to advance still further north across 
the Oxus, and they tried to arrange for so doing, but could not 
because the road in that direction was strictly closed by the 
orders of the Amir Shcr Ali, wlio suspected that letters were 
sent by that route to Abdul Kahman Khan by his supporters in 
Caubul. 

Whilst in Faizabad, the Havildar witnessed the fate of a 
man upon whom some such letters were found. The unfortunate 
wretch was thrown from a lofty bridge down into the rajud 
stream of the Kokcha, and though not killed on tlie spot, he 
died a few days afterwards from injuries received by being 
dashed against the boulders which protrude from the water in 
every direction. This is a favourite mode of execution in 
Badakshan, and was noted by Wood when he passed through 
the country. 

Being aole to devise no immediate means of advancing to the 
north, the Sapper, according to his instructions, prepared to 
return. Starting on the 27th October, his party reached Zebak 
on the 31st of October, where tliey witnessed a meeting between 
the rulers of Badakshan and Chitral. On the 3rd November 
they left with a party of traders accompanying Mir Walli, the 
murderer of Mr. Hayward, who had come into Zebak with the 
Chitral chief. Whilst there the scoundrel Mir Walli had his 
leg broken between the knee and the ankle by the kick of a horse, 
and when the Sapper saw him ho was in great pain with it, the 
bone never having been allowed to set. 

From Zebak it w'as necessary for the party to take a different 
route from that by whicli they crossed the Hindoo-Koosh on. 
their upward journey, — the lofty Nuksan Pass being already 
(dosed owing to the lateness of the season. The traders said 
the only chance was to try the Dora Pass to the west which 
was somewhat less difficult, tliongh less used, owing to its. 
running through a part of Kafiristan, and to its consequent!} 
being ahvays infested by strong bands of Kafirs. The traders, 
however, having iJIir 'Walli’s escort, and being in considerable 
numbers themselves, thought they might risk the passage : 
they therefore marched on, taking the more westerly of the two 
streams, wliich, coming from the south, join at Zebak. The 
first day they reached Sanglech, where the cold was so intense 
(though it was only the 3rd of November) that the stream 
w'hich flows past that village in a steep bed was already frozen 
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liard ; the next day they advanced to another village, also called 
Sanglech, and here two of the Sapper’s servants deserted, 
being afraid to face the intense cold expected on the Dora 
Pass. The Sapper, howevei', resolved to go on with his diminished 
party ; on the 5th they encamped in a desolate place at the 
loot of the Dora Pass ; here they had to he very vigilant so as 
not to be surprised by the Kafirs, who are thereabouts more 
especially troublesome. By good arrangements they escaped 
an attack, and the next day they succeeded in crossing the 
Dora Pass, the road appearing to the Sapper to be even woi'se 
than the Kuksan Pass ; this he thinks was in part due to the 
lateness of the season. He says he never in his life experi- 
enced such hardship as he did on those two stages. The com- 
bined effect of the intense cold, the high cutting wind that jue- 
vailed, the fact of being deserted by two servants, and the 
anxiety owing to threatened attacks by the Kafirs, made 
them feel the height of misery, the more especially as from the 
Gth, when they passed the crest of the Dora Pass, till the 7th 
of November, when they reached Lotko, in the Chitral pro- 
vince, it w’as snowing hard. From thence they marched on to 
iShogoth, thus joining in to their former route. The Chitral 
chief caught them up and passed them on the way, and. think- 
ing he had a good opportunity, he ordered an extra toll to be 
taken from the traders ; they, however, refused to leave Shogoth, 
and held out there six days, till they at last got better terms. 
The Sapper with them reached Chitral on the IGth of Novem- 
ber; on the 17th he again presented himself to the Badshah, 
who now, however, looked coldly on him, saying that he had 
heard he was in the employ of the English. The Sapper, how- 
ever, w'as nothing daunted, ami requested that he might have a 
pass for his return : the chief, though convinced he had heard 
a true account as to the Sapper, thought it well not to inter- 
fere with him and his party, and so gave the necessary order. 
The Sapper said when he left, Mir Walli w’as still in great 
agony from his broken leg, and as he could actually hear the 
bone grating w'hen he moved, and it was then more than a 
month since it was fractured, there is little doubt but that 
this scoundrel may hereafter be recognised by his lameness, 
which is likely to be permanent, and which may yet perhaps 
assist in bringing him to justice and to the fate he so richly 
deserves. 

Having completed his arrangements, the Sapper marched 
back by much the same route as he had advanced, reaching 
Peshawur on the 13th of December, having again passed safely 
through the comer of Kafiristan between Chitral and Dir, and 
not a little glad to think that neither he nor any of his men 
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had added another mound to the tombs of the many Mohamme- 
dan martyrs who have fallen on that road. 

His Route Survey is 286 miles in length, over entirely new 
ground, which has never before been surveyed bv an explorer, 
though no doubt other natives may have passed over the whole 
length. The route touches upon a great number of districts, 
and determines with all desirable accuracy a number of import- 
ant places. It accounts for the geography of about 13,000 
square miles of this terra incognita, and will aid in unrav^elling 
the geography of a still greater area. The route is checked by 
20 latitude observations at 5 places. The boiling-point obser- 
vations are very meagre, — the Sapper not quite appreciating 
their importance, this being his first expedition. He moreover 
says he wished to boil on the passes but was unable to do so 
witliout risk of detection, except on the Nuksan Pass, w'here 
unfortunately he could find no w'ood, being far above the limits 
of forests. From the glacier and the amount of snow in Sep- 
tember as well as other evidence, I conclude the Nuksan 
Pass to be about 17,000 feet, that of Dora may be 16,000 to 
16,500. 

The position of Chitral has always been a great desideratum, 
and as it is so immediately north of Peshawur it may be con- 
cluded that it has been very satisfactorily determined, as any 
error in the distances could but very slightly affect its lon- 
gitude, while its latitude is thoroughly established by tliree 
astronomical observations, which agree very fairly inter se, 
the Sapper having shown by his observations for Peshawur, 
and for Faizabad that he understands taking latitudes,^ — those 
at the latter place agreeing very closely with Wood and the 
Mirza. 

The heights of Miankilai and Chitral, though only approxi- 
mate, assist in forming a better general idea of the height of 
the countries traversed than we have yet had ; a glance at tlui 
accompanying map will show what has been accomplished. 
Amongst other things it may be said that the course of the 
great Ivoouur River has been definitely, though roughly deter- 
mined, as there now exist but two gaps — the first between 
Chitral and the Mirza’s bearing from edge of the Pamir Steppe, 
which evidently points to the source of the Koonur River ; 
and the 2nd gap between Chitral and Chigur Serai, as deter- 
mined by Griffith’s accurate observations. These gaps can in 
a measure be filled up by the aid of the numerous peaks 
which we have determined trigonometrically in that direction, 
and I think it may be said that those portions of the course of 
the Koonur River, will not hereafter be found to differ mate- 
rially from the dotted line given in the map. Should any ex- 
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plorer hereafter be fortunate enough to traverse its whole 
course, his additions will he chiefly as to the side streams. 

The Sapper’s pacing, on the whole, seems to have been good. 
As compared with the difference of latitude between Peshawur 
and Chitral, it appears that one of his paces was on the average 
of 21 '8 inches in length, which is somewhat short. 

Accepting the ]\Iirza’s value of Zebak, and the Sapper’s value 
for Chitral, the direct distance lictween these places should 
be GO’S miles ; using the value of the Sapper’s pace as deter- 
mined from the latitudes of Peshawur and Chitral, viz. 21 ’8 
inches, the distance between those places would be G9’l miles, 
a fair agreement, considering the roughness of the ground, and 
the fact that there is no telling exactly what points of Zebak 
the Mirza and the Sapper resjici lively refer to. 

A further check iS afforded by his route between Zebak and 
Faizabad being the same as that traversed by the Ulirza ; the 
Sapper gives very nearly the same average bearing, and makes 
the distance 62’9 miles, while the Mirza makes the same 59’5 of 
his miles, which, as shown in paragraph 30 of my last year’s 
memorandum, were 0’02 in defect, and the 59’5 miles being 
consequently equal to GO’7 miles, — a close agreement, bearing 
in mind that Faizabad is a mile in length, and that there ari’ 
eight villages in Zebak, and no particular place for halting in, 
travellers sometimes choosing one and sometimes another. 

Altogether the Sapper’s work has satisfactorily stood the 
tests applied ; he has, moreover, fixed a number of peaks by 
bearings, and though mostly rather close to his route, they will 
aid in solving the geography of the surrounding mountains. 

In my opinion, the Sapper deserves all credit for his great 
pluck and endurance, as well as for the discretion with which 
he penetrated through such a difficult country, without, I 
believe, getting into a single disturbance with the people of 
any of the districts he traver.-cd, though constantly bullied by 
requests for legal and illegal tolls, which were made at most 
places. I am convinced, moreover, that his undaunted bearing 
on his return journey, when the chief had guessed his secret, 
was the means of preventing himself and party from beiiig 
sold into slavery, or possibly from a wor.^e fate, the wily chief 
probably thinking that his co-religionist, who showed such a 
hold front, did so because he was bucked by something more’ 
than the few’ men he had with him. 

Nareative Eepoet. 

The Sapper left Peshawur, accompanied by his assistant and 
servants, on the 12tli of August, and arrived towards evening at 
a village called Nasath ; on the loth arrived at Jelala village; on 
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ihe 14th, reached the village of Durgai, which is on the frontier 
of Swat, and not in British territory. Durgai is surrounded by a 
mud wall, about 40 feet in height, and tliree feet in thickness ; 
it is occupied by an unscrupulous set of bandits, and, conse- 
quently wholesale robberies and murders are quite common. 
On the morning of the 15th of August they left Durgai village, 
and, after crossing the Malakund Range, reached the village of 
Alladand towards nightfall. This place, Alladand, is the seat 
of the present Khan, or ruler of Swat, a man not equal to 
governing the country properly, and hence the people are dis- 
satisfied, and are always intriguing to induce his predecessor 
to resume the rule of the country. The village of Alladand 
consists of about 300 houses, built of stone cemented \vith mud. 
On the morning of the 10th August, after paying the tax 
imposed for the goods with them, the party left Alladand 
village ; marching on for a mile and a half they reached the 
Swat River, which they crossed on rafts, arriving by night at 
a group of four villages, called Ooch, one of which belongs 
exclusively to the sect called Saiyuds, and the other three 
exclusively to Pathans. 

On the 17th they reached the small fort of Serai by noon, 
and after paying the usual toll charged tliere, they travelled 
on till they arrived at Shuiushi Khan village, uhere they had 
to pay another toll. Both these villages are presided over by 
officials styling themselves Khans, and are amenable to Faiz 
Talab Khan, the ruler of Bajaur, Continuing their march on 
the same day, they crossed the Punjkora River, and stayed for 
the night at Kotkai village ; the tract from the village of Ooch 
to the Punjkora River constitutes the district called Talash. 
On the 18th they arrived by night at Miankilai, uhich is the 
largest and most important town in all Bajaur; it is situated 
in the largest of the three subdivisions of the Bajaur Province, 
viz. Jundul. The town of Miankilai has about 1000 houses 
— built, as usual in these parts, of stone cemented with mud. 

The present ruler of Miankilai has, owing to his popularity, 
the greatest amount of authority of all the Khans in the Bajaur 
district, and is styled by the people Haji-Sahib-Zada. 

The party halted at Miankilai for two days, in order to take 
star observations for the determination of its latitude. "While 
halting for the purpose, a plot to loot the party was made by a 
gang of thieves ; this fortunately was revealed to the Sapper 
by the owner of the house they occupied, and consequently, 
by extra caution and vigilance on their part, the danger thus 
threatened was warded off. 

On the morning of the 20th of August they left Miankilai 
-town, and arrived at Kanbat village, situated in Jundul. This 
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■\illage is notorious for thieves, and they had to adopt great 
precautions for the security of their bairgage. On the 21st 
they reached the fort and village of Janhattai, after crossing 
the mountain of tl.e same name. Tlic ascent of the pass of 
Janbattai from either side is stiff, but fortunately several springs 
of water exist on the way, and help to allay the immoderate 
thirst produced by the ascent. The northern slopes of this 
mountain are covered with dense pine-forest, ^^■hile the southern 
slopes are only partially covered. It rained for half the da}' 
while they were on the Janbattai Mountain. 

Here the Sapper met Feroza-Khan (brother to Faiz Talah 
Khan, of Jundul), who is the possessor of a small tract of 
country, including several villages in the Barawul district. Ho 
appeared friendly though anxious to find out the real object of 
the Sapper’s journey ; fortunately the latter managed to ward 
off all suspicion as to the real state of affairs, by giving out 
that he was going to Chitral, in the hope of getting some pre- 
sents from the Badshah, who.se reputation for such was pro- 
verbial, and at the same time to obtain some falcons for 
which Chitral is far famed, and which fetch such high prices 
in the Punjab. Feroza-Khan has a great partiality for fire- 
arms of all descriptions, and showed a large number of guns 
of English manufircture, which he had been at great pains in 
collecting. 

On the 22nd they reached, towards evening, the village of 
Soorbat, situated in the district of Dir. Half-way on this 
march they came across the fort and village of Bandai, situated 
on the frontier of the Barawul district. On the 23rd they 
arrived at the village of Dir, which contains about 400 houses. 
The present ruler of Dir is Kamatoolah Khan, son of Ghazan 
Khan, who during his lifetime ruled the largo tract of moun- 
tain-land which at present constitutes the district of Dir. 
Ghazan Khan was a powerful chief, and his authority was very 
great, for even the Badshah of Chitral was tributary to this 
chieftain. He lelt nine sons, all of whom aspired to the vacant 
Guddee, and bloodshed among these brothers ensued, till at 
last Eamatoolah Khan, the eldest, established himself perma- 
nently as chief. The brothers then dispersed themselves over 
the country, but are still jealous and impatient of Kamatoolah 
Khan’s authority, endeavouring to throw the country into a 
state of disaffection and anarchy, by questioning their eldest 
brother’s right to the Khanship of Dir. 

Kamatoolah Khan is in person a handsome, manly young- 
chief, 6 feet in height, and is mentally well fitted to rule in 
such a country. His administration of justice is the theme for 
praise with all the people. 
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The road from Dir to Chitral is infested with Kafir robbers, 
who are much dreaded by travellers. It can be said to be 
open for only two and a half months of the year, from the 
latter end of May to the middle of August. Two reasons 
make the road impracticable during the remaining montlis of 
the year, viz., the snow during the winter, and the dread of tlie 
Kafirs during the warmer months. 

Having made arrangements, the party continued its march 
on the 25th, and reached a village called Kashgarai, from whence 
an escort of twenty-five armeil men accompanied them on the 
26th on the route to Chitral. On the 26th they reached the 
village of Gujor. inhabited only during the summer months ; on 
the 27th, after crossing over the Lahori Mountain, they reached 
the village of AshrAh, after a very tedious day’s journey. 
Immense quantities of iron are found in the bed of a small 
stream which rises at the foot of the Lahori jMountain ; the pro- 
cess adopted to obtain this iron is similar to that in the washing 
of gold-dust from tlie streams of other parts of the country. 
A quantity of sand from the stream is placed in a sieve and 
washed till the iron is left behind. 

Ashreth village is the resort of scores of the Kafir robbers. 
It is the place most dreaded by the merchants who travel by 
this route. The Kafirs u.sually keep up an incessant fire on 
travellers throughout the night. The exploring party was not 
spared in this respect, and hence passed a most anxious night, 
returning the fire of the robbers, but with what effect the 
darkness prevented them from ascertaining. Leaving Ashreth 
on the 28th, they reached the village of Darosh at night, after 
having dispensed with their escort at a village called Galatak, 
situated in the Chitral district. Darosh possesses a fort which 
is the residence of Kokan Bog, brother to Aman-i-mulk, the 
Badshah of Chitral. This Khan levies on all merchants and 
others a toll or tax, but in consec[uence of a letter having been 
sent to him by the ruler of Dir, through one of his officials, 
asking him to exempt the party from all tolls, they were not 
asked to pay anything. 

On the 2yth they reached Shushidurra, a small village on the 
right bank of the Shushidurra Kiver, which throughout the year 
contains so large a volume of water, that at no time is it 
fordable, and always has to be crossed by a bridge. This river 
flows into the Koonur Kiver. 

It is reported that in the neighbourhood of this village a 
silver mine exists, which is said not to be worked because the 
chief of Chitral fears that, were the fact known to the Amir 
of Caubul, or the Maharajah of Kashmir, or the Amir of 
Badakshan, his country might be wrested from him. The silver, 
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it is rumoured by the people, was accidentally discovered in a 
spot in this neighbourhood by a Fakir, who in person reported 
the circumstance to the Badshah of Chitral; the latter was 
then conducted to the spot, and after satisfying himself of the 
truth of its existence, he is said to have imprisoned the dis- 
coverer, and then to have poisoned him. The existence of silver 
hereabouts is not unlikely, for the country is rich in copper 
mines, which are said not to be worked now, for the same reasons 
as given for not working the silver. ‘‘ Orpiment,” or yellow 
arsenic, called Hurtal, whicli is much used for dyeing cloth, 
is also found in large quantities in the country. On the 30th 
they left 8hushidurra, and travelled to Bruz village. 

On the 3 1st August the party reached Chitral. On the arrival 
of any merchant at Chitral an official of the Durbar immedi- 
ately reports the circumstance to tlie chief, with a list of the 
merchandise with the mercliant. Tlie Badshah’s Wazir tlien 
repairs to the merchant and in his master’s name informs him 
that the Badshali requires to exchange goods with him to a large 
amount. The arrival of the party was reported in due course to 
the Badshah, who sent as usual his Wazir witli the stereotyped 
request to exchange goods ; but thinking that they might avoid 
this imposition, they requested time up to tlie next morning to 
make up their mind on the matter. Consequently, on the 
morning of the following day the 8ap[ier nent to the residence 
of the Badshah in the fort, 'i’lie Badshali then interrogated 
them as to where they had come from, where they were going, 
and as to the object of tlicir journey. They answered that they 
had come from Peshawiir and were going to Bokliara, Avhere 
they lioped to recover money from certain of their countrymen 
who had amassed large fortunes and were settled in Bokhara. 
The chief of Chitral advised them not to attempt the journey, for 
the road was closed to travellers onwards from the river Hanioou 
(the Oxus) by the Amir of Badakshan, 3Iir IMahmood Shah, in 
compliance with orders received by the latter from Sher Ali, 
the Amir of Caubul, who has considerable authority in Badak- 
shan. The reason for this prohibition is, that about a year and 
a half ago, on the persons of three travellers, who were on their 
way to Bokhara, and who were accidentally searched, were 
found letters of great political importance, purporting to have 
been written by certain intriguing Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Rahman Khan, nephew of the present ruler Sher Ali of Caubul. 
Abdool Rahman Khan was said to be at this time in Bokhara 
under the protection of the Russian Government. These three 
men, on whom the letters were found were forwarded on to 
Caubul, and by order of the Amir were blown away from guns. 
All these matters were told to the_Sapper direct by the Ba^hah 
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of Chitral himself, in order to force him to interchange the 
goods he had brought nith him, such as richly-worlved scarfs, 
chuddurs, &c., with such articles as he would or could give in 
return, and seeing his intention the Sapper replied that at least 
he would travel up as far as the frontier (the Hamoon Eiver), 
even supposing that he could proceed no farther. 

‘ On the 5th September, 1870, after inaking arrangements for 
the onward march, and disposing of a couple of asses which 
were of no further use, the party left Chitral and reached the 
village of Shogoth towards evening. At this place they had to 
halt on the 6th and 7th, in order to change carriers. On the 
8th they left Shogoth and reached Shall village. On the 1 0th 
they marched to Hurkarri village, where they stayed till the 
13th September. 

On the 14th they left Hurkarri and reached the village of 
Oweer: the road on this inarch for a mile is very dangerous for 
laden animals, and so they had to unload the ponies and convey 
the baggage on men. On the 15th, by noon, they reached the 
foot of the mountain called Huksan ; after refreshing them- 
selves they commenced the ascent that same day, hut had to 
encamp aSout half-way up the hill in consequence of night 
coming on. The ascent of this hill is attended with great fatigue, 
being covered with snow nearly from the foot of the mountain ; 
the slope is great, and a high, cold, and sharp wind aluays 
blows throughout the day, making it very disagreeable for 
travellers. The feeling of shortness of breath is felt on this 
mountain, and travellers cat raw onions on making the ascent, in 
order to counteract, if possible, the giddy feeling which comes 
over every one. 

On the 16th they rose at about 3 a.m. and resumed their 
journey, reaching the crest of the mountain at daybreak ; this 
was done so as to avoid any likelihood of the party meeting with 
the Kafir robbers, who from this point again begin to be dan- 
gerous. The party continued their march till they reached the 
village of Daigul, making altogether a very long and tedious 
march. 

On the 17th they discharged the carriers who vere with them, 
and halted at Daigul (ahich is on the frontiers of Badakshan), 
to make fresh arrangements for carriers, Ac. On the 18th, the 
arrangements being completed, they started, and reached Zebak, 
which is formed of eight villages scattered within a small dis- 
tance of each other. The present petty chief of Zebak, Mir 
Hak Nazar by name, has received his authority direct from the 
ruler ofFaizabad. Zebak is in a valley from 2 to 3 miles in 
length and surrounded on all sides by mountains : three streams, 
one flowing from Yarkund, one from Daigul, and the third from. 
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Sanglecli, meet at Zebak and flow from tlience in one united 
stream towards Faizabad. 

One road leads from Zebak towards Yarkund, another leads to 
Daigul, a third leads to Sauglech, and a fourth to Faizabad. The 
■trade in slaves of both sexes assumes no great proportions in 
eitlier Chitral or Faizabad. In the former place it is mono- 
polized by the chief, and no one besides himself dares to sell 
slaves, while in the latter place merchants chiefly from Bokhara 
deal in them, the ruler of Faizabad taking no part in the 
transactions. 

The party was delayed at Zebak for two days, in consequence 
of an attempt that was made there to induce them to surrender 
their goods with little or no payment, which the Sapper on the 
other hand was determined not to do, at any rate without the 
payment of their full value. 

On the 21st they reached Sufld 1 Durra village, on the 22nd 
Soolian village. The country about this village is very produc- 
tive in fruit of all kinds ; the ap 2 )le grows to perfection, and is 
so abundant that for a single copper they bought about fifty. 
On the 23rd they reached Yardar village, on the 21th Eobat, 
and on the 2.oth September they arrived at Faizabad. 

On arrival at Faizabad they learnt that the road through 
Kolab into Bokhara was closed by the orders of the Amir of 
Caubul, in consequence of his being suspicious that this road 
was the one used in the conveyance of letters to Abdool 
Eahman Khan from intriguing Sirdars in Caubul, and that they, 
to avoid all suspicion, had the letters conveyed in the first 
instance to Beshawur, and thence through Swat, Chitral, 
Faizabail, Kustak, &c., into Bokhara. 

The present ruler of Badakshan, Mir Mahmood Shah, was 
placed tliere in October, 1839, by Slier Ali Khan, and is tributary' 
to the latter. He is in caste a Saiyuid and is reputed to be a 
learned man ; the 2 >eople of Badakshan, however, are averse to 
his rule as he oppresses them by demands for extra revenue, &c., 
which is taken from the people on the plea of the same being 
demanded by the Amir of Caubul, but a large portion of ■which 
they are certain is retained by Mir Mahmood Sliah for his own 
use. No less a sum than 89,000 Es., besides 500 horses, was 
paid to Sher Ali during the first year of Mir Mahmood Shah’s 
rule in Badakshan. The former ruler of Badakshan was 
Jehandar Shah, an intimate friend of Abdool Eahman Khan; 
■and when the latter fled to Bokhara. Jehandar Shah also left his 
country and followed his friend, the country being taken from 
him by Mir Mahmood Shah. The chief of Badakshan up to 
this time never paid any' tribute to the Amir of Caubul. 

Jehandar Shah, when chief of Badakshan, is said not to liavc 
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oppressed his subjects, and though a drunkard and a dissolute 
character, was able to maintain his independence, and never 
paid any tribute toCaubul. Traders from all parts of Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Caubul, Candahar, drc., resort to Faizabad, and the Ba- 
jauii Pathans flock thither in large numbers to barter and trade. 

The contrast between the two durbars of Chitral and Faizabad 
is very striking in the matter of the authority of their respective 
chiefs, the manner in which the Durbar is conducted, &c. The 
chief of Faizabad is much respected in Durbar, and the despatch 
of public business, the conduct of public worship, the dress of 
the people, and other public matter-s, betoken the prosperity 
of the country and the security from oppression which the people 
really enjoy. 

It Vas commonly reported in Faizabad, that a Saheb who had 
travelled a long distance and liad gone to Caubul and received 
a letter from Amir Sher Ali had found his way into ±''aizabad, 
where he was treated in a very cordial manner by Mir Mahmood 
Sliah who gave him a small escort to enable him to travel to 
Yarkund ; he had left Faizabad but ten days when the party 
arrived there. This Saheb carried quantities of medicines with 
him and gave medical aid to the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he passed. It is reported that he found his way 
to Yarkund, but that he was imprisoned there, for unknown 
reasons, by the Khoosh Begi or the ruler of that place. During 
his stay in Faizabad the Sapper witnessed tlie fate of three men 
on whom letters, written by some Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Eahman Khan and Jehandar Khan, had been found. They 
were at first sentenced to be hanged, but their lives were inter- 
ceded for by some people, and the sentence was accordingly 
commuted to exile for two of the lesser offenders, while the chief 
offender was ordered to be thrown into the river, a mode of 
punishment much practised there. Owing to the rapid current 
of the river flowing over a rocky bed, this practice seldom fails 
to prove fatal to the victim ; in this case, the offender, though 
escaping immediate death by being washed to the other bank, 
yet died ten days after, of the wounds he had received from being 
dashed against the rocks. The place of exile to which the other 
two men were sent is called Sarab, a spot so hemmed in by dan- 
gerous and steep mountains that once in the spot it is almost 
impossible for the victim to escape. 

During their stay in Faizabad, the Sapper heard a rumour 
that Abdool Eahman Khan, assisted by the Eussians, had 
marched on the city of Shahri-Subz, but was repulsed. Oa 
learning that the leader of the enemy’s force had been shot 
down, they were said to have returned to the attack and to have- 
taken and plundered the city. 
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On the 27th October they began their return journey, and 
reached Kobat village, on the 28th Yardar, on the 29th Soofian, 
on the 30th Sufaid l)uri-a, on the 31st Zebak, where they halted 
the next day, the 1st November, and witnessed the meeting of 
the chiefs of Chitral and Badakshau who had journeyed thither 
for friendly intercourse. The former had 700 sowars with him 
as his escort, and the latter 2000 sowars or mounted men. It 
was supposed that the meeting of the two chiefs was dictated 
from fear of their countries being taken from them by the Amir 
of Caubul, and hence negotiations for offensive and defensive 
alliance were entered into on the occasion. Breseuts were inter- 
changed between the chiefs, the Chitral chief giving 21 slaves of 
both sexes, and also his daughter in marriage to the Faizabad 
chief’s son, and the latter presenting the other with GO chogas 
of Bokhara manufactnre, also two swords and a horse. 

On the 2nd November, they halted at Zebak. On the 3rd 
they travelled along with the traders accompanying Shah Zada 
Mir Walli to Sanglech. On the Ith November they' reached 
another village, also called Sanglech. On the 5th they encamped 
in a desolate spot at the foot of the Dora Pass. On the 6th 
they crossed the Dora ridge and encamped at the foot of the 
pass on the other side near the site of a hot spring, the water of 
which is hot enough to boil eggs in a short time. 

On the 7th November they reached the village of Lotko, 
situated in the Chitral district. The Badshah and Ids followers 
passed on this march on their return from the interview with 
the chief of Badakshan. On the 8th they reached Darosh 
village (not the Darosh mentioned on their first journey). On 
the 9th day' they reached Shogoth, the same place they passed 
on their first journey. Here they were detaine<l for six days, in 
conseciuence of the traders in w hose company the party' travelled 
refusing to pay the higher rate of toll imposed by' the collector 
of the place by the orders of the Badshah. 

On the IGth they reached Chitral, and on the 17th the Sapjrer 
again presented himself to the Badshah, but his treatment of 
him this second time was cold, for he said that he had heard 
the Slipper was in the employ of the English, and he could not 
be persuaded to the contrary. However, he did not molest 
them in the least. 

On the 23rd they' left Chitral and continued their march 
over the same road they had gone up by', halting daily at nearly' 
all the same places as on the former journey, but, from unavoid- 
able circumstances, they halted for tuo days at Darosh, three at 
Dir, and two at Hotee Murdan. They reached Peshawur on the 
13th December, 1870, and thence returned to the head-quarters 
of the G. T. Survey. 
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VII . — Surveys on the Road from Shiraz to Bam. By Major B. 

Lovett, k.e. 

[ Bead , May 13, 1872.] 

Theke are several roads that run betAveen Shiraz and Kerman ; 
that usually travelled over, and the one I adopted, goes via 
Niriz. The other usual one is via, Darab. In summer, a road 
leading over very elevated ground and going via Shehr-i-Babek 
is sometimes taken. The different routes are detailed at the 
end of this memorandum. The road I took leaves the Sliiraz 
Valley to the north-east, passing by the Bagh-i-Dilkhiisha and 
Saadi’s Tomb, and is a very fair road as far as the town of Niriz, so 
that carts can proceed along it witliout the slightest difficulty. 
After arriving at Dudeh, our first stage, I found the road to 
Niriz lay in the Persepolis Valley, as I shall call it for the 
sake of distinction, as the famed ruins are situated in it. This 
valley or “ Julga ” extends from 3Iayin on the west to Niriz, its 
eastern extremity, and measures about 21U miles in length. 
The we.stern portion is called Mervedasht; at the point my 
route entered upon it the district is called Kolwar. In this 
valley is situated the famous salt lake known as the “ Beria 
Numuk,” and generally designated in the published maps as 
Lake Bakhtagau ; why I know not, as the inhabitants of its 
southern shore do not even recognize it by that name. When 
I passed by, the lake was quite dry, but its usual limits nere 
well defined by a wide expanse of saline deposit. As far as I 
could discover, it appears that this expanse is generally covered 
with salt water to the depth of from 1 to 4 yards, but this year, 
owing to its being the third rainless season, the lake has been 
thoroughly dried up. The Bundamir Eiver, which drains a 
very large basin and is a considerable stream, dwindles to -a 
small stream by the time that it reaches the margin of the lake, 
its waters, except in rainy seasons, being exhausted by numerous 
canals and other irrigation Avorks Avhich occur in its course 
through Mervedasht and Kolwar, especially in the latter dis- 
trict. Major St.John, R.E., suggested that I should probably 
find the lake to lie a great deal more to the south than the 
position it is usually represented as occupying. A glance at 
the map Avill shoAV that Major St. John Avas correct in his 
conjecture. The axis of the lake, so to speak, partakes 
of the parallelism of the valleys and chains of mountains 
adjacent, and these in all hitherto published maps of Persia 
incline insufficiently to the south. The rock on both sides 
of the valley is a limestone of the same general characteristics 
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as the limestone near Shiraz, which I believe is “ nuramn- 
litic.” I observed to the south of the hills forming the southern 
boundary of the Perse polis Valley, that there existed a lofty 
snow-capped range running parallel with it : this lay between the 
valley of Eohniz and that of Fesa, but is not the “ Gushnagan ” 
Hills of the maps, which are a distinct range nearer to Shiraz. 
The position of Hiriz ascertained on this journey differs very 
considerably from that sliown in even recently published maps. 
I have marked in red its usual position. Tliis town, which is 
situated about 12 miles east of the shores of the “ Deria 
Numuk,” is of considerable commercial importance. Its exports 
are chiefly almonds and figs, which are shipped in great quan- 
tities via Bunder Abbas for Bombay. The population is 
said to be about 3500, and the revenue paid to the Govern- 
ment of Pars amounts to 12,000 tomans. It is a large town 
with many orchards, vineyards, and gardens interspersed between 
houses built of sun-dried bricks. It is divided into three parishes 
or “ mahalehs ” ; that to the south, termed the “ Mahaleh Bala,” 
is well known to be peopled almost entirely by Babis, who, 
though they do not openly profess their faith in the teachings 
of Syud Ali Mahomed, the Bab, still practise the principles of 
communism he inculcated. It is certain, moreover, that the 
tolerance which was one of the chief precepts inculcated by 
the Bab is here observed, for not only was I invited to make 
use of the public humam, if I required it, but quarters also were 
assigned to me in a “ Madresseh.” On tlie road to Niriz, after 
leaving Uudeh, I passed Kerameh and Sijilabad, both large 
villages surrounded by verj' extensive fruit-growing gardens. 
The third day’s halt was at a tower midway between Kerameh 
and Kliir, called Khan-i-Kitf, and situated in the midst of a 
small wood of binneh* or van-trees. Khir is a large village 
situated at the entrance of a pass connecting the Persepolis 
Valley with those of Hohniz and Savonat, Idj, and Uarab. 

The lofty range of hills, at the foot of which the tomi of 
Niriz is situated, is there locally termed the “ Loirez ” range ; 
further to the north the same chain is called from the villages 
on its southern slopes the Koh-i-Deh Murd and the Koh-i- 
Kwaja Mali respectively. This range then runs on in a north- 
westerly direction past Bohnat, Dehbid, and Izidkhast on the 
Tehran road. There are extensive forests of wild cherry-trees 
on the hills of Kwaja Mali, the wood of which forms a staple 
article of commerce. A thorough exploration of this chain of 
hills from its culminating point, Padinah, to where it terminates 
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near the shores of the Persian Gulf, would be most interesting 
geographically and geologically. Unfortunately, these hills are 
infested with robbers of the Lushani tribe, both summer and 
Avinter. Several times during our four days’ journey in the 
Persepolis Valley their horsemen reconnoitred our party, Avhich 
they evidently considered too strong to be worth an attack on 
tlie caravan. The passage over the Loirez Hills is by a pass 
18 miles long, attaining an elevation at its watershed of 5640 
feet, Niriz being about 4280, and Kotro, the halting-place in 
the next valley, "being about 4250. This pass is not practicable 
for artillery, and tlie supply of Avater is precarious. 

The Kotro Valley beyond, Avith its solitary village, presents 
a picture of desolation that I have rarely seen erjualled. It 
runs in a more southerly direction than the Persefiolis one, and 
has no visible limit in that direction except the horizon. So far, 
indeed, does it extend that the Collector of Kotro. Futh Ali 
Khan, repeating the popular tradition, told me it extended to 
the confines of Sind ! The Darab Valley joins it a fcAV fursukhs 
to the soAith of Kotro, and the tAvo amalgamated go on toAA’ards 
Tarun. The hills on its eastern side are lofty, one specially 
so, called Tung dial. These hills belong to the main chains 
running from Dehbid. The loAver ground of the Kotro Valley 
is occupied by low marshy ground, a salt lake after rain, and a 
salt desert or “ kevir ” in dry seasons. It is very extensive. 
The village of Kotro itself consists of about 40 houses. Owing 
to the failure of some “ kanats,” or subterranean canals, the 
wealth and population of this village have much decreased ; but 
though at present a miserable Avreck, it contains several fine old 
forts and buildings and tAvo Avind toAvers, Avhich form capital 
lantlmarks. The house in AA’hich I Avas accommodated contained 
very large and lofty rooms in the old Persian style ; but all in 
a lamentable state of disre[)air. Thi.s Amlley is famous for its 
herds of Avild asses, or Ghur-i-Khar. There are in the neighbour- 
hood, it is estimated, upAAards of 2000 head. They may be seen 
broAA’sing early in the morning ; but though I came across traces 
of them very frequently, I Avas not fortunate enough to fall in 
with any. A good horse, if brought Avithin a fair distance, can 
easily outrace them, but they har-e better Avind. From Kotro 
there are tAvo roads that lead to Saidabad, the chief town of the 
next A alley to the east (called the Valley of 8irjan). One path 
goes via Perpa and Mekabad to the south of Koh-i-Tung Clial ; 
the other via Bishni, Dasht. and Khairabad by the route lying 
north of that mountain. I chose the latter. Bishni is a small 
A’illage nestled among some limestone ridges that form the 
northern boundary of the Kotro Valley. On the road I passed 
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strata of slate and white marble. Crossing the watershed we pro- 
ceeded another stage on to Dasht, or Sir-i-Dasht, a hamlet consist- 
ing of a cluster of wretched huts and a solitary tower with a not 
over-abundant supply of brackish water. The name of tlie place 
means “ stone ” in Turkish, from the fact of there being lead 
mines here. I visited the woi ks, if they can be so called. The 
seams containing the ore run parallel to the general strike of 
the hills. It is found both in the form of an oxide, and asso- 
ciated with copper. It is reduced to a metallic state by pulver- 
isation, washing, and heating in a blast furnace, all of which 
operations arc performed in the rudest and most primitive 
manner. The refuse cop])er ore is thrown away, as the miners 
are not acquainted with the manner of reducing it to a metallic 
state. There are about 4l) miners here. The yearly outturn is 
about 4500 mans, of which one-sixth is levied as a tax by the 
Fars Government. From Dasht I proceeded to Khairabad, which 
is situated at the foot of the Tung dial range, and by the 
shores of another great salt lake. It was the frontier village of 
the province of Fars in this direction lately ; but now it pays 
revenue to the Government of Kerman. I here reached the 
valley separating the hills which form a continuation of the 
iJehbid range from those that are a continuation of the Koh 
End Kills. This valley, therefore, extends from Ispahan, past 
Aberkoh and 8!iehr-i-Babck to Sirjan, and then onwards to the 
south-east past Baft, the Afshur, and Aktar districts to that of 
Jiruft and tlience to Banqmr. The hills opposite to me at Khair- 
abad are, so to speak, the backbone of the mountain system of 
Iran. They are the continuations of the only granitic range 
encountered on the road from Bushire to Teheran. The granite 
is of a grey colour generally, and appears at the crests of the 
hills ill conjunction usually with trap rocks. As at Kohnul, 
so also by the Khan-i-Surkh Pass, alien crossing this range I 
observed the rock on the flanks of the granite was chiefly marl 
and clay. On the south side, tliat is the iSirjan front, the clay 
near the main chain is covered nith huge fragments of trachvte. 
The bed of clay on which these masses rest is separated now 
from the main chain by a valley in which the Saadutabad 
River runs, and their presence here, without exhibiting any 
marks of being water-worn, seems to indicate the presence of 
glaciers in this range at some previous epoch. 

Sirjan is an extensive corn-growing district, and is the granary 
of Kerman. Its chief town is Saidabad. There are about 150 
villages in this buluk ” or district. After leaving Saidabad, 
where I staid one day and was hospitably entertained by Yayah 
Khan, the Collector, I proceeded to a large village called 
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Saadutaljad, and tlience over the. mountain range above alluded 
to, putting up ill a solitary serai termed Khon-i-Surkh, built by 
Abbass II., but' repaired lately by the Yakll-ul-mulk. The 
watershed I crossed was about 8000 feet above the sea-level, 
and the serai was at above 6700. The cold during the night 
was considerable. From Khon-i-Surkh I descended into the 
Mushis Valley, which extends to the foot of the Koh Huzar, and 
contains numerous villages. Two stages further brought me to 
Kerman, where I staid a week. This town is not well supplied 
with water, and there are many places in the Kerman Ahilley 
and near the town that would be preferable as the site for a 
large town. This spot I suppose was principally chosen for the 
sake of a rock of limestone on which are the ruins at present of 
a fort called the Kaleh-i-dokhter, from which a capital view of 
the city is obtained. As I wished to ascertain the true position 
of Khabis with reference to Kerman, 1 proceeded to that town, 
reaching it in three stage.s. It is on the north-east side of 
Kerman, separated from it by a mass of mountain, mostly lime- 
stone, but having the highest peaks of granite probably, as in a 
river-bed, near Gok, I saw numerous boulders of that material. 
Khabis is the name of a district and town producing dates and 
oranges, and the terminus for kafilahs proceeding across the 
deserts to and from Seistan, Neli, Kain, and IMeshed, and is 
therefore of considerable importance ; it is about 1500 feet 
above the sea. At the season we visited it (December 22nd), 
the climate was delightful. The gardens are extensive, and 
look very pleasing, as the rich green tints of the orange-trees 
relieve the monotony of the date-palms iutenspersed. The 
supply of good water is constant and abundant. Xo less than 
eleven varieties of fruit of the Aurantiacem are grown here 
The Peiwian name for this kind of fruit is “ murukhubat.” The 
names are as follows : — 


Persiak. 

liatavi. 

B.ilaiiG;. 

'I'uranj. 

Varinj. 

Ivaiingi. 

Tlukrai. 

Limou Khariki. 
ilaidani. 

Limou Ab. 


Exi.llsh. 

Shaddock. 

Ditto. 

Citron. 

Bitter Orauge. 
Sweet Orange. 

Ditto. 

Lemon. 

Sweet Lime. 
Sour Lime. 


Sweet oranges were procurable at the rate of 100 for 1 franc. I 
anticipated being able to proceed from Khabis direct to Bam across 
the desert, or rather along its borders, passing by Kushit. The 
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autliorities, however, dissuaded me from attempting this route 
on the plea of want of water and long marches. As the habitual 
security of this part of Persia had been lately rudely disturbed 
by a large body of Belooch robbers, I have no doubt but that 
was the real reason. I had, therefore, to re-enter the hills and 
proceed south by a valley parallel to the direct road from Hlahan 
to Khan-i-Katum, and in three marches, one of 45 miles in 
length, reached the latter village. We passed Undujird and 
Gok on the way, being most hospitably entertained with our 
numerous following by the respective Collectors, Mirza Mehdi 
Khan and Mirza Ilossain Khan. Just before getting to the former 
place, on entering the low hills. I visited the old castle of 
Undujird, which was built in the time of Nadir Shah, as a look- 
out station to repress Belooch raiders. The view from this was 
extensive, and the mountains of Kain, Neh, and Bindan were 
pointed out to me. The hills through which we passed on the 
uay to Khan-i-Katum were chiefly composed of limestone and 
marl rock. The highest elevation we attained was about 7000 
feet. Gok stands at about 60O(.) feet above the sea, and is a 
very large village with numerous large gardens of fruit-tree- 
and vineyards. Owing to the late prevalence of dry seasons 
the inhabitants have suffered much from the failure of the fruit 
crops ; but the lot of all the inhabitants of this well-governed 
and pro.sperous provima' is happy compared with that of the 
inhabitants of Irak and Yozd. At Khan-i-Katum I reached 
the main route proceeding from Kerman to Bam; but as the 
remainder of my journey to Bam is over a road lately described, 
this part of my travels calls for no further remarks. 

Appended is a list of thi' marches I made, and also of the 
alternate routes from Shiraz to Kerman. 1 shoidd mention 
that the whole route lies through comparative deserts, bare 
and stony ; cultivation is only met with at rare intervals and in 
small patches. 


Koute 



Eoute from Shiraz to Bam 
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Eotjte PBOil Shiraz to Bam — conlinued . 
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city of province and hcut 
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l!riiiiiiii(lrr III' voiitf alrfiiilv 
known. 



Alteknate Eoutes fkom Shiraz to Kerman. 
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VIII . — The New Hebrides and Santa Cruz Grov.jis. Ey Lieut. 

A. H. Markham, r.x. 

[JAntZ, June 10, 1S72.] 

Durixg a cruise on board H.M.S. liosario, under uiy couiinand 
from October 1871 to Felmuirv 1872, it was my fluty to visit 
iiearlv every island in tbe Xew Hebrides aufi Santa Cruz 
groups ; and, as no paper on tliCbe littlediuown islands lias yet 
been published in the .lournals of tlie Eoyal ( ieographical 
Society, some account of thfun, and of their inhabit, nits, may be 
acceptable. It will be well, however, to jireface my piu'sonal 
observations with a brief enumeration of previous voyages, by 
which a clear idea will be presented of the extent to which 
these gi'oujis have hitherto been explored, since the time of their 
discovery. >Such a rt'sHt/u' naturally commences ivitli the voyages 
undertaken by the (Spaniards at the perioil when they were at 
the height of their power, and when tin' sjiirit of enterprise and 
adventure was fully developied anufiig them. 

The imperial iflcas of the ,Spani.sh viceroys of Peru led to the 
diseovtu'v of the (Solomon ami Hebrides groups; for those 
ambitious statesmen were not sati<tiefl \vith the great western 
provinces acquired by Spain, and aspired to the renown of 
adding a southern empire to the vu't re.-dms of the Catholic 
King. AVith Ids miml bent upon this achievement, that calm 
and laborious administrator, Lope de Castro, found time, amidst 
the cares and anxieties of I’eruvian legislation, to tit out an 
expedition at Callao, under the command of his young nephew 
Alvaro de Meudana, then only 27 years of age, and to de-patch it 
with orders to discover the supposf.-d southern laml. In thiee days 
IMendana, accompanied bv Hei'uan de Gallegn, an accomplislied 
navigator, as chief pdlot, (and the expedition) saihd from Callao 
on the lUth (jf .raiiuary, lobS, and discovered the (Solomon Islands. 
After a long voyage across the Pacific, they anchored off an 
unknown land, to which Mendaha gave tlie name ot Santa isalel 
de la Estrella. Here they e.stablished their head-quarters, and 
the (Spaniards had convincing evidence of the cannibalism of 
the natives, bv being presented with an arm and shoulder of a 
bow which Mendaha caused to be solemnly interred in presence 
of the savages that had brought it; who, .says the historian of 
the vovage, went away with their heads down."" Tlu* natives 
were engaged in wars amongst themselves, and thev made several 
attacks upon the (S[)aniar<.ls, which led to loss of life on both 
sides. Meiulaha caused a small vessel to be built, drawing little 


*• Sc fueion baxadab la^ calc^as.’' 
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\\af(_T and siiitaldn for the navigation of intricate channels, in 
\\hich the pilot Gallego was despatched to explore the group of 
islands. This experienced navigator made a more complete 
survey than has ever been attempted since his time. Besides 
the four great islands of Ysahel, Malania, Guadalcanal, and San 
Cristoval, he discovered a vast number of .smaller islets and gave 
the names to ten of them, which they still retain : — 

Ji'iiiioit. f ! 

Bloi/iftf. S/it 

S.ni (’iihiliji'i, 

&i/i (iei'}n(t)i. ^untu Aun. 

Mendaha also named the southern extremity of Ysabel Island, 
Cape PriGo, an anchorage in Gnadalcanal Port La Crir. and 
two rivm-s in the same island, Galhyo and Oricja. TTie latter 
places have never since been visited, and the north-eastern side 
of the large island of Guadalcanal is still entirely nnknovn. 
'i'he return voyage was disastrous, strong head-winds delayed 
them many day.s until the daily rations were reduced to 8 ounces 
of pounded biscuit and one cup of foul water for each man, and 
both vi'ssels lost their main masts. But at length they reached 

the coa't of Mexico, in January, ].'(>!>. T'he only published 
account of this imiiortant expedition consists of a few pages in 
the biography of tlie Tfarcpiis of Cafieto by Figueroa ;* but tin.' 
journal of the pilot Gallego has been preserved, though it is 
still in manuscript. t 

A quarter of a century uas allowed to elapse before the 
attempt uas renewed. Jlcndaha had called his discoveries the 
Salohiuii Islands, with a view to enhancing their imp)ortauce bv 
inducing the belief that they were the lands u hence the riches 
of the temple acre brought; and the question of their coloni- 
zation was never lo.-t sight of. In IdhO the gallant Don Garcia 
Hurtado de Mendoza, Marqu:s of Cafiete, became viceroy of 
Bern : and iu iSJd he resolved toattem])t the settlement of the 
Solomon Islands. TTie command of the expedition was again 
intrusted to Mendaha, and the TIarquis declared that, although 
the enterprises of Drake, Cavendish and Hawkins rivalled the 
achievement of Magellan, yet that in Tlendaha Spain had a 
commander not less famous ami di-tinguished than any of the 
great navigators who had gone before him. The Santa Cruz 
group was di.scovered iu TIendaha’s second expedition, which 
sailed from here in 1595; and the islands of the different groups 

* ‘Iltolloa cle Bon Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza. B !Marquea do CauctOj por Dr. 
Bon Cliriatovivl Subd / »le Figueroa' (Madiid, IGIH). LL. v. 

t ‘ Yiage a las Yjslas de J^alomon por Gallego/ Additional MSS. 17,G23, 
British Museum, 
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have since been visite d by Carteret, Bougainville, Conk, and other 
M-ell-kuown navigators. The second expedition of Mendafia was 
composed of four vessels. On board the capitana named San 
Geronimo, was the Adelantailo iMendana Idnibelf, bis wife 
the Lady Isabel, bis brother-in-law Bon J.orenzo Barreto, the 
master of the camp Hlanoripie. and the chief pilot Don Pedro 
Fernandez de Quiros. The pilot is described as ‘‘a man of 
known worth, experienced in the dangers of the sea, and learned 
in many things of the liea veils having to do with navigation.” 
(He is said to have been a native of Evora in Portugal, but he 
had been long in tlie Sjianish sm'vice. The second ship vas the 
ahniranta named Santa Ysahl, under tlie comniaiid of Lope de 
^ ega, and there were al.-.o a /raputa and a paleota, named 
respectively the San Fdipt- and the Santa Catalina.) 'With a 
view to colonization, a number of married men were enlisted on 
the I’erurian coast valleys of Tnixillo and ^aha, who were 
embarked witli their wives, at the port of Cherrepe ; the whole 
force numbering dOS men, of whom 2(JU were arquebu.siers. 
The expedition linally sailed from I’ayta on the Kith of June, 
15U5, and, after discovering the iMarquesas, land was sighted 
from the capita, hi on the 7th of September. The ahniranta 
was nowhere to bo seen, but the fraguta and galeota were in 
company; and right aliead a lofty sugar-loaf rose out of the sea, 
with cinders and Ihimes issuing from its summit. At intervals 
there was a loud rumbling noise, followed by dense volumes of 
smoke. Jlendaha sailed round the volcano in search of the 
ahniranta, Imt she was never heard of again. Tso tree or green 
thing was to be seen on the Volcano LlanJ, but laud was in 
.sight to the south, and as the three Spanish vessels approached 
it, they were surrounded by nativi'S in canoes. The natives are 
described as of a black colour w ith frizzled hair, often dyed red 
or yellow, quite naked, with their skins painted in stripes 
darker than its natural colour. On their persons they wore large 
and small plates of shell. They were armed with bows and 
arrows, some of the latter being pointed with bone and anointed 
with some poison, which the .Sjiauiards, however, did not believe 
to be very deadly.' They also had spears and heavy wooden 
clubs. They discharged volleys of arrows at the ships, and the 
soldiers were ordered to tiro in return, when one native was 
killed and many were wounded. 

Mendafia at lirst believed that he had reached the Solomon 
Islands. He called the land Santa Cruz and anchored his 
vessels in a bay at the north-west end, to which he gave the 
name of Graciosa. A small green island near the entrance was 

* •• Auuniio de i)oco daun. ’ 
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named La Huerla, or tlte garden. Here the Spaniards deter- 
mined to form a colony : and IMendaha secured the friendship, 
of an old chief, named Malope. Hut every village formed a 
separate and hostile community, and the friendship of one Ijy no 
means secured even neutrality from otliers. The Spanish, 
watering-parties were attacked, and the Ifaster of the Camp 
landed, with 60 arquehu.siers. to take vengeance by hre amt 
sword. He killed h've natives, cut down the coco-nut trees, 
and burnt the villages and canoes, lleiidaha then selected 
a site for a town, and his people began to fell trees and build 
houses. He describe.s the animal and veuetable products ot tlie 
island, the various kinds of root.s used for food, and the 
practice of cheuing betel. The native huts are deseiibed 
as round, and resting on a central jade, the uhole being roofed 
with palm-tree.s. Thev are surrounded bv a stone breast \'.ork, 
and in each village there is a largo hou.'e or temple, containing 
rudely carved woodem figures in half relie-f. 'Hie f rarjata sailed 
round tho island of Santa Ciuz, and visited the lieef lilands, 
where eight native boys were kidnapped. 

But the expedition of 3Iendana was tated to end in hiilure. 
The beginning of the disasters was the murder of tho chief 
Slalope by some Spanish soldiers. The murderers wt-ro jumi-hed 
with death, but this flid not satisfy the islamlers, who ever 
afterw'ards showed tlie mo't rc.-olutely hostile feeling. The 
change of climate and diet, working in the sun, wet clotlH S, and 
sleeping on the ground, brougiit on diseases, and many S 2 )aniar(ls 
died in their huts on shore. Tlie natives ceased to bring in any 
supplies ; and at last a mutinou.s feeling app.earod among tho 
troops, which was not cpielled until the blaster of the Ciamp, 
with two others, had been executed for insubordination. To 
crown these misfortunes, tho Adclantado ^Iciidaaa himself wa.s 
taken ill and died. He had powers from tho king to appoint 
his successors, and he named his wife liofui Isabel', as (leneral 
of the fleet, and her brother I)on Lorenzo as second in command. 
On the 17th of October the gallant explorer was bmried with all 
possible spdendour, the body being wrapped in a shroud, eovm'ecf 
with black cloth, and borne to the grave by eight of the ehi(;f 
officers, followed by .soldiers with their ann.s reversed, to the 
sound of muffled drums, fsoon afterwards there was another 
encounter with the natives, in which Don Lorenzo was wounded 
witl) an arrow. Ho died on the 2nd of November, and wa.s 
buiied with the same honours as 31eiidafia. 

The Governess Houa Isabel now resolved to abandon this ill- 
fated settlement, and renew the attempt to find the Solomon 
Isles. She embarked with the sick; but the banner remained 
on shore for a few' days longer, while the few healthy soldiers- 
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procured wood aud water. At last all were embarked on the 
7th of November, and, after obtaining a supply of provisions by 
force from tlie island of ifuerfrt, the expedition bade tare wi -11 
to the isle of Santa Cruz. The body of the Adelantado jllendaha 
was disinterred and put on beard the frai/ufa, for conveyance to 
Manilla. The brave Governess, aitled by Quiros, at first intended 
to complete her husband’s work by sailing to the Solomon group, 
but the increasing sickness of the people obliged her to bear up for 
the Philippines, in order to bring priests and colonists and to 
obtain supplies. Disease raged on board the ships, and we are told 
of the good deeds of a hermit, named .Tuan Leal, a ho was an old 
soldier in the Chilian cainjiaigns. He tended the sick, made 
their beds, gave them medicine, and consoled them vhen dyings 
ever with a kind smile aud cheerful face. 3Iany died every day. 
Tlie deaths increased, but at length the eapitann arrived at 
]\lanilla on the 11th of February, l.jlKJ, where the sick were 
kindly tr(>ated and the Peruvian widows found new husbands. 
Tlie gahota also arrived safely, but the fragata. with the body 
of Jlendana on board, was lost. She was re|iorted to have been 
seen to ground on a reef with all sail set, and all on board dead. 
The pilot Quiros escorted his fair Governess to Mexico, whence 
he ju'occeded to S[iain, and ceased tiot to send in memorials, 
urging the advantages of another attempt to discover the 
southern continent. 

The published account of iMendana’s .second expedition, is in 
the (Ith book of the life of the iMarquis of Oanete, by Suarez de 
h’igueroa, which is avowedly taken from the papers of the pilot 
Quiros. Some further ]iarticiilar.s will be found in a letter from 
(hiiros to Antonio de 3Iorga.’ 

The untiring perseverance of the pilot Quiros, in urging the 
Spanish Government to despatch another exploring expedition 
in .search of his great southern continent \'as at last rewarded, 
and he was himself ordered to jirocecd to Lima and fit out two 
ships, to be provided by the Viceroy of Peru. After some 
months the equipment was compictetl, one vessel being com- 
manded by (Quiros himself, and the other by Luis Vaez do 
Torres. They sailed from Callao on the 21st of December, 1G05,. 
amidst the acclamations of a vast concourse of people, the firing 
of salutes, and the fluttering of hundreds of gorgeous banners. 
Six monks of the order of St. Francis accompanied the expe- 
dition, and they christened the Pacific Ocean by the name of 
“ the gulf of our I.ady of Loreto.” After touching at several 
islands, one of which is generally supposed to have been Tahiti,. 

* ‘ SuoPSO.s de las I-las I’liilipinas, pnr el Dr. Antonio de Jlnrsa ’ (Mexico,. 
1609). Translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society, by Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, pp. (j5-74. 
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tliey sighted land on the 7th of Ajiril, 1606. At a distance it 
appeared to be only one island, but on approaching nearer, it 
turned out to consist of several small islands with reefs ; and an 
anchorage was found near them, there being a larger island at 
a short distance. One small island rose like a castle out of the 
reef, with many huts upon it, where the islanders took refuge 
when they were attacked by enemies. The natives were friendly 
and supplies were easily obtained. Quiros requited their hospi- 
tality by seizing four men, to act as interpreters ; but he had 
already obtained much information from the chief, named Tamay, 
respecting the size and position of neighbouring islands. He 
found that that on nhich they had landed was called 
Taiimaco, and that there was a much larger island to the south- 
ward, called Manicoh. Three of the kidnapped natives jumped 
overboard and escaped, the fourth appears to have been a prisoner 
at Taurnaco, and he was taken to Mexico where he died. He 
stated that he was a native of an island called Chicatjana, four 
days’ sad in a canoe from Taurnaco, wluire the natives had long 
loose hair; that three days’ sail from Taurnaco, and two from 
Chicayana, there was another island, called Gucvjtopo, and that 
from an i-land to the south called Tucopia, it nas live days’ sail 
to iManicolo. 

Sailing from Taurnaco, they .saw land towards the south-east 
on the 2l.st of April, and pa.sscd close to tlnr island of Tiicopia ; 
and on the 2.)th they named a lofty i>lot, Nuestra Sehora de la 
Liiz. On that afternoon they were in sight of land in all 
directions, and touched at an island which was nametl La Vh'ffen 
Maria. The natives invited the S[>aniards to approach by 
vaving branches of palm, and as soon as the boats were within 
range, poured in a deadly volley of poisoned arrows.* The 
Spaniards replied bv a rlischarge of musketry, killing ami 
wounding several of the islanders. The ships then stood for the 
extensive land in sight to the south-west and entered a large 
bay on the MOth of April, whii-h was named, '‘San Fdipe tj 
Santiago.” The .ship anchored in a good port at the head of 
the bayou 3Iay drd, which was called Vera 6Va:j, and two rivers 
which dowed into it received tlu? names of /o/Y?a« and Salvador. 
(juiros gave a most inviting account of the surrounding country, 
and, believing that he had at length discovered his southern 
continent, he named it Australia dd Esjdritu Santo. On landing, 
a native chief drew a line on the beach and made signs that no 
Spaniard must pass it ; but Torre.s, thinking that compliance 
would appear cowardly, crossed the line. Tiio islandei’s then 
discharged a flight of arrow.s, and the Spaniards fired upon them. 


* ^ Flechas armadas con yerva. ' 
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killing the chief and several others. The rest fled, and so all 
chance of a friendly understanding was destroyed. tSeAeral long 
expeditions were afterwards made into the interior, in search of 
provisions, when there were more encounters with the natives ; 
and the pjrospects of the city of Nviv JerusaJt-in, the foundation 
of which was decreed by Quiros, were far from being promising. 
The misfortunes of the expedition were increased by an accident 
arising from the ship’s companies having eaten some poisonous 
fish, called pargos; owing to which they were all attacked 
with a violent disorder that disabled them for sonii‘ days. 
The remedies of the surgeon (Andrada) were bleeding and 
cupping night and day. At last the expedition sailed on 
the 5th of Juno, but encountered a heavy gale of wind outside 
the bay. Torres put back and anchored again; but there 
appears to have been a mutiny on board the ship commanded 
by Quiros, and he was forced to make sail and return to Spanish 
America, with a heavy heart at his ill-success, reaching Acapulco 
in October. Torres sailed round the north end of Espiiitu yanto, 
and afterwards discovered the strait which bears his name. 
Quiros proceeded to the Court of Spain, and at once began to 
send in memorials, licseeching the king to give him the command 
of another expedition, and representing the advantages of settling 
the vast lands of Australia. At length his prayers were favour- 
ably received, but he died at Panama, on his way out to equip 
vessels at Callao. 

The fullest published account of the voyage of Quiros will 
bo found in Toivjuemada’s ‘ Jlonarquia Indiana,’ an abridged 
translation of which was jmblishrd by 1 )alrymple ; f but further 
interesting particulars will be Ibtmd in two ‘Memorials’ by 
Quiros himself, + in tlie ‘ Jlemorials ’ of Juan Luis Arias.§ and 
of Torres, II in a letter from ] tiego de Piado,!! who was in the 
expedition, but an enemy of Quiros, and in the accounts of 
the purser Juan de Iturbe, and of the pilot Caspar Gonzales de 
Lerza, which are still in manuscript, in the A'atiunal Library at 
JIadrid.** 

More than a century and a half elapsed before another ex- 
ploring expedition visited these islands, though Le Jlaire and 
8chouten in Ifilfi, and lioggewein in 1722, must have passed very 


* I.it). V. enp. Ixiv. p. 738. 

t ‘An Histiiiirnl Collection of Voyages ami Discoveries in the South I’acilie 
Ocean.’ Dv Alexander Dalrymple (lioudou, 1770). i. p. Od. 

t Tianslatedby Dalrymple. 

§ Translated in Jlajor’s 'Early Indications of Australia.’ 

il Given in Major’s 'Early Indications of Austiaha’ and in Lord Stanley's 
•Philippine Islands’ (Hakluyt Society). 

t Also in Lord Stanley’s ' Philippine Islands,’ p. 412. 

*’* * * § J. jM. 
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near them. The chances of the Spaniards passed away with 
their famous navigator, and the death of Qiiiros at Panama 
perhaps changed the history of the great southern continent of 
Australia. 

At last, in 17G7. Captain Philip Cartei-et * apjiroached the 
islands on almost the same track as that of Meiulah i’s second 
expedition. But, though sent to exjdore unknown lands, Car- 
teret was very badly supplied. He was in an old sloop called 
the Swallow, scarcely seaworthy when she sailed, and now in a 
leaky condition ; and half tlie men were down with scurvy. On 
the i2th of August the Sicitlloiv anchored in a bay at tlie eastern 
end of the northern side of Santa Cruz Island, and the master 
was sent away in the cutter with orders to examine the land to 
the westward. The party was attacked by tlie natives when 
they went on shore, and several men were se\erely wounded. 
The master returned with thi-ee arrows in his body, and he and 
three of the men died of their wounds. A lieutenant went on 
shore in the long boat for water, and was also attacked; so 
Captain Carteret brought the Sicallow's broadside to bear on 
the watering-place, and when arrows were discharged at the 
landing-party, ho opened hre from the ship, and very soon 
cleared the bush, 200 natives rushing out and running away. 
The watering was then completed without further molestation. 
Captain Carteret was contined to bed by an intiammatory attack, 
the master was dying, the lieutenant, and gunner, and GO 
men were incapable of duty, and among the latter three were 
mortally and seven severely wounded with jioisoned arrows. 

On the 17th the Swallow stood along the coa.st. and Carteret 
gave the name of Eijinord to Santa Cruz Island. I'he north- 
east point of the island was called Cape Byron, tin/ first anchorage 
Swallow Bay, a small harbour to the westward, just big enough 
to receive three sliijis, Byron's Ilarhour, and the bay where the 
cutter was attacked by the natives Bloody Bay. He also named 
the Huerta of Mendana Trtvanion s Island. Crowds of native.s 
came off in canoes and attacked one of the boat.s, when grape- 
shot was tired from the shi(). Carteret then made sail for 
Hampier’s New Britannia. Captain Carteret was unduly pro- 
lific m the names he gave right and left, often to ])laees already 
named by Hendaua. He called the whole Santa Cruz group 
Queen Charlotte’s Islands. As he approached the main island 
of the group the land ajiifcared to form two distinct islands, 
and to the southernmost he gave the name of Lord Ilowe^s 
Island. He mentions the volcano of Mendaiia as an island of 
stupendous height and conical shape, “ the top of it shaped 


* Voyage of Captain Philip Carteret in the sloop SicaUoic,,' 17uG-GD. 
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like a funnel, from -whieli we saw smoke issue, but no flame,” he 
also ealled it Volcano Island. As lie approached Santa Cruz lie 
sighted the reef islands of Mtndafia to the north-west, and 
called them KeppeU's or Sivallov: Islands, and land to the south- 
west, uliich lie named (Outry) and Lord Edgeomh Islands. His 
lonp;itudes are 75 miles too far to tlie oast. 

Carteret was followed, in ITliS, bv the Hrench expedition of 
31. de Bonpainville,* in two ships named the Bondense and 
Etoile ; uhieh passed to the southward of any of the land pre- 
viously visited in these "roups. On the 4th of 3Iay, the 
French ships came in sight of a beautiful island covered with 
trees, and of anotiier to the soiithwaid, to which Bougainville 
gave the names of He dr- Penteedte and He Aurore respectively. 
He tried to pass between them, but the wind was foul, so ho 
doubled the northern end of Aurora, and, in doing so, sighted 
a .small but loftv island to which he gave the name of Pic de 
VEtoih ; but it is the Nuestra Sthora de la Luz of Quiros. 
Bougainville then determined to land, for wood and water, on 
an is'and to the westward of Aurora, but with threatening ges- 
tures the natives made signs to the French to keej' off, and 
retreated into the bush. After cutting clown some trees and 
getting in water, the French re-embarked, when the islanders 
came down to the water’s edge and discharged a volley of 
arrows, slightly wounding one sailor, ^fost of the islanders 
had cutaneous diseases, for which reason Bougainville gave the 
island the name of L’Hv des Lepreiix. Tlic next day he found 
himself surrounded by land in all directions, and he culled the 
group L'Arehipd des Grandes Cgcladcs. He sailed through the 
strait between Mallicollo and Fspiritu Santo, now called Bou- 
gainville Strait, on the 2(!th of 3Iay, and continued his voyage 
in sight of the Solomon group. Bougainville imagined that 
the strait he discovered was the same as the great bay of St. 
Philip and St. James described by Quiros, who, the French 
explorer suggests, concealed the tact of its being a strait to 
])revent others from attempting to complete his discoveries by 
jiassing through it. But tin’s idea is erroneous and gratuitous. 
In 17t)9 Captain (Survillc), another French commander, visited 
foiiie of the Solomon Islanil-s. 

Captain Cook examined the group, to which he gave the 
name of the New Hebrides, during his second voyage, when the 
learned 3Ir. Forster and his son were with him.f On the 18th 
of July, 1774, the Besohdion sighted the northern point of 
Aurora Island, and passed very close to it, when tlie elder 3Ir. 

* ‘Voyage autour tin Monde, en 17G6-Gi) ’ (Pari.s, 1771). p. 212. 

t ‘Voyage Hound the World in the sloop liemhdio:!. Captain Cook, 1772-77.’ 
By George Forster, F.ii.s. (London, 1777), u., in 100. 
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Forster caught sight of the lofty “ Pic de I’Etoile ” through the 
mist. The uhole of the next day was passed in working to 
windward between the islands of Aurora and Lepers ; and on 
the 21st land was sighted, with columns of white sincke rolling 
up from the summit of an inland mountain. Both Captain 
Cook and j\Ir. Forster were enchanted with the beauty of tliese 
islands, and declared the groves to be the richest their eyes had 
beheld since leaving Tahiti. On the evening of the 21st they 
opened two islets to the south-ea.st, one of which was a high 
volcanic peak; while at a great distance to the south appeared 
an island with three high hills. The Resolution then sailed 
towards the land to the westward, where the groves had the 
richest tints of verdure, coco-palms were scattered between 
them, and mountains rose far inland. The natives approached in 
canoes, waving green boughs, and the Resolution anchored in a 
baj"-, which was named Port Sandwich. Captain Cook was much 
interested to learn from the natives that tiie island was called 
Mallicollo, the very name of which Quiros had heard from the 
chief of Taumaco. He was also told that the island where he 
had seen the volcano was Ambrym, that the high peak was 
Pa-obm, and the island to the south Ajwe. After leaving Port 
Saiidwich the Resolution stood towards Ambryni ; on the 24;th 
she was within half a mile of Three Hill Island, and in the 
evening was becalmed amidst a group which Cook named the 
Shepherd Isles, after his friend the Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge. All the ward-room officers, several midshipmen, 
and the carpenter were very ill from eating a fish which Mr. 
Forster calls a sea-bream \Sparus erythrinus), doubtless the 
same poisonous food which made the Spaniards of the ship 
commanded by Quiros so ill. Cook’s officers suffered acute 
headaches, spasms in the bowels, vomiting, and diarrhoea, but 
luckily the doctor escaped, from having dined with the captain. 
The sufferers were in a deplorable state, and could not do 
duty for more than a week, the watches being taken by the 
gunner and boatswain ; but the doctor did not resort to the vio- 
lent remedies of his Spanish predecessor Andrada. Passing a 
high columnar rock named The Momiment and Two Hill Island, 
they stood south, towards an island to which Cajrtain Cook gave 
the name of Sandivich Island, while he called the two smaller 
islands off its northern shore Montagu and Hinchinbrooh. He 
then ran to the south, and on the 4th of August was off Erro- 
niango, where the boats of the Resolution were very treacherously 
attacked by the natives. The captain ordered his men to fire, 
and killed several, while the swivel and cannon were fired from 
the ship. On the 5th, Captain Cook stood on' to the island of 
Tanna, and anchored in a small snug harbour, which he named 
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Besolutiou Buy. The voleano was iu sight, a hill of a conical 
shape, -whence a column of heavy smoke rose from time to time, 
and every time it rose they heard a deep rumhliug; while in 
the evening the flames blazed up, and the deck and rigging were 
covered with black ashes. Cook set out, with the Forsters, to 
walk to the volcano on the ITth of August, but was prevented 
by the natives. He sailed on the 20th. and on the 21st saw 
the islands of Ancdtoia. t\nd(JBiTonan). On the 23rd he passed 
Api and Ambrym, and the north ])oint of Tlallicollo, and went 
through Bougainville Strait in the night, giving some small islets 
in the strait the name of Bartholometv Isles. He continued along 
the east side of Espiritu Santo, and opened the great bay of 
the Spaniards on the 25th, naming its eastern and western 
points Capes Quiros and Cumberland respectively. Captain 
Cook worked up to the head of tlie bay against a head wind ; 
and one of his otflcers, Sir. Cooper, landed at Quiros's port of 
Vera t.'ruz, and saw the fine broad river Jordan of the Spaniards. 
The Besolution then sailed out of the bay. Doubling the 
northern end of Espiritu Santo, Captain Cook sailed down the 
western shore, and named the south-west point Cape Lisbtirne ; 
standing once more into Bougainville Strait to complete the 
circuit of Espiritu Santo Island. He then stood away from 
the New Hebrides Islands, which he had cursorily examined 
during 46 days, and he recorded iiis opiniim that the group was 
well worth the attention of future navigators. On the 4th of 
September Captain Cook discovered New Caledonia, and on the 
15th he anchored off a district called (Baladt). On the 24th 
he was off the eastern end of the island, and on the 26th he 
sighted a large island, which he called the Isle of Pines. The 
work of Mr. Forster contains a very full description of the 
New Hebrides islanders, their arms, ornaments, and physical 
characteristics. 

The New Hebrides were next visited by the unfortunate 
expedition of La Ferouse. The two ships which composed it, 
sailed from Botany Bay on the 26th of January, 1788, and 
their fate remained a mystery for forty years, when it was dis- 
covered that they had been wrecked on the reef round Vani- 
koro Island in a hurricane ; that the survivors had built a 
brigantine, iu which they had sailed away; but not a soul 
belonging to the expedition was ever seen again. In the same 
year, Lieut. Shortlands sailed from Australia in the Alexander 
along the Solomon group, giving the name to Cape Henslow on 
Guadalcanal Island. 

The mutiny of the Bounty took place in the following year, 
and from May 14th to 15th, 1789, Captain Bligh passed through 
the northern islands of the New Hebrides group in an open 
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boat. He and liis men were almost starving, but he justly 
deemed starvation to be preferable to being treacherously 
murdered and eaten by the cannibal islanders ; so he did not 
venture to land. On the loth, in Lat. 14'’ 17' s., he saw low- 
islands, and passed several on his weaiw' wav westward, to which 
he gave the name of the Uanlcs G-rouji. Among them are the 
tSanta Maria and others discovered by Quiros. 

Captain Edwards was sent out in search of the Bount>j in the 
Pandora sloop, and on tiie loth of August, ITbl, he passed 
between the islands of Vanikoro and Tapoua (Edgecombe of 
Carteret) of the Santa Cruz group, and discovered the islands 
of Cherry and Mitre to the eastward. The Pandora was 
afterwards lost on a reef in Torres >5trait. 

In September, 1791, two veS'els, tlie Pecherche and Esperann-, 
sailed from Crest in search of La I’erou.se, under the commaml 
of Captain H’EntrecaAeaiix.* Coming fr<-m 'I'ongataboo, they 
sighted the most soutliern islands of tlie New Hebrides group, 
Erronan and Annatoin, on the 15th of April, 1798, and in the 
evening they saw the volcano of Tanna. LfEntrecasteaiix 
asserts that Cook’s longitudes are too far to the east. Sailing 
onwards, on the 17th he discovered the lies Beaupre of the 
Loyalty group, and during the rest of the month he was at 
anchor at Calade, in Mew Caledonia. On the yth of iMay 
ITEntrecasteaii.x sailed from Calade harbour, and on the 19th 
he sighted the southern point of the island of >Santa Cruz. Ho 
passed the Edgecombe and Outry islands of Carteret (the 
Tapuua of modern charts) and found their jiositions to be very 
^different from those given by that navigator, who passed them 
at a distance, and was disabled by sickness. D’Entrecasteaux 
fixed the position, s on iSinta Cruz Island more correctly, and 
then sailed along the .southern side of the ISolomon group. H(“ 
died on board his shiji on the 20th of July, 1798. 

In 1790, the ship Duff, commanded by Captain James Wilson,! 
took out the iirst mis.siouaries to Tahiti. Afterwards, on the 
25th of Sfeptember, 1797, the missionary ship sighted ten or 
twelve separate islands, two or three being of considerable size, 
nnd Captain Wilson named them the Diiff group. They were, 
in fact, the islands, including Taumaco, which were discovered 
by (juiros in 1000. The Diiff then sighted Santa Cruz and 
\olcano Lsland.s, the latter emitting a large and bright flame 
every ten minutes. This was on the 2yth of September, and 
the Duff' shaped her course onwards to the westward, sighting 

* ‘ -y oyage de D'Entrecasteaux, euvoye a la recliercLie de La Perouse ’ (Paiis, 
180,S). 

t ‘A Missionary Voyage to tlie Southern Pacific Ocean, 1790-08, in the sliip 
Dujjf, commanded by Captain James tVilson ’ (Loudon, 1799), p. 29(J. 
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Xew ( iforgia. In the following year the East Incliauian Baricell 
sighted the island of Tecopia, previously discovered by Quiros, 
and in It-'dO Captain Crolownin A'isited Port llesolutiou and 
T(ieo;>ia. 

Ill the early part of the present century. East Indiamen often 
made voyages from Calcutta and China to Hobart Town and 
Putany Pay, and in this way new discoveries were not unfre- 
queiitly made. Thus in IStiO Captain Butler, in the Walpole, 
and in ISiJo the Britannia, were the first to sight the Lovalty 
Islands, in ISld Peter Dillon siailedas an oflicer on board the 
East Indianian Hunter, from Calcutta to Xew South Wales. 
At Eiji a native of Stettin named Tlartiu Biishart, ami a Lascar 
named Joe. were found, who took refuge on board the Hunter, 
and they vore both put on shore at the island of Tueopia. In 
L''2d Itjllon had command of a .ship of his own, named the 
St. Patrick, and hove-to olf Tueopia on the Pith of 3[av, on hi.s 
way from A alparaiso to Pondicherry. He ftiund Pu^hart and 
the lia-ear still tln-re, tlic natives having treated them with 
great kindness. Joe, the Lascar, had an old silver sword- 
guard. There were many things of Eiiroj)pan manufacture on 
the island, and tlie natives said tliat two slops had been lost 
on anotlier island to tlm westward, many years before, called, as 
Dillon writes it, Malicolo (\’anikciro). lie attem])ted to reach 
this place in Tlay, but was beealme<l, and eventually bore away 
tor Calcutta. He was eonvinee 1 that these clues would lead to 
the discovery of the fate of ka Perousc. and on the Kith of 
tSeptember, 182(), he ottered his services to the government 
of India, to clear up the my-tery. The Governor-General, in 
Council, eonsidercil Captain Dillon’s proposal favourably, and 
he received the command of the E. 1. C. surveving-ship 
Bescarcli, with orders to follow up th<;‘ traces he had found on 
Tueopia, and he sailed from the Hraighlv on the 2.3rd of 
January, 1827. After visiting Holiait Town, Xew Zealand, 
and Tougataboo, the Pusearcli sighted llitre and Cherrv Islands 
on tlie 4th of 8eptember, 1827, and arrived off Tueopia on the 
tollowiiig day, wTu're he found live Englishmen, who said thev 
had deserted from a whaler. J hTlon describes the people of 
Tuco])ia as an extremely mild, inoffensive race, hos])itable and 
generous, with straight hair, and entirely different from the 
hideous savages of all the surrounding islands, except Cherry 
This accounts for the kind treatment of Bushart and othsw 
wanderers who had taken up their abodes wdth them. Pince 
the visit of Quiros no vessel had touched at Tueopia until the 

* ‘ Narrative and Succes'fiil Eesiilt of a Voyage in the South Seas to ascertain 
the actual fate of La Porouse’s Expedition.’ By tliC Chevalier Captain P Dillon 
(London, 1829, 2 vols.). 
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arrival of the Hunter in 1813. From the loth of September to 
the 6th of October the Uesearc/i was at Yanikoro, where Captain 
Dillon received a traditional account of tire wreck of La 
Perouse’s ships, and obtained many articles. Bushart returned 
to Tucopia, and the Besearch made sail to the eastward. Dillon 
lauded on’ the island of Tapoua, and then sailed along the 
northern side of Santa Cruz Island to Graciosa Bay, where he 
had an encounter with the natives. He says that the length of 
the northern side of Santa Cruz is 24 miles, 14 less than it is 
made by Carteret. Dillon returned to Calcutta on the 7th of 
April, 1828. 

Captain Dumont irUrvi]le“" luaird of the discoveries of Dillon 
while lying at anchor off Hobart Town in December, 1827, in 
command of the French surveying-ship Astrolabe, and he r esolved 
to make a thorough investigation of the fate of La P< mu-'e on 
the spot. On the 8th of February, 1828, he .sighted llitre and 
Cherry i.slands. and on the lUth he was otf Tucopia. Both 
D’Urville and Dillon give the native names of Cherry and llitre 
Islands, as Anuda and Fataha, and they hairnt from the Tuco- 
pians, who were of an c.xcellent disposition, that all the sur- 
rounding islands, e.xcepting Cherry, were inhabited by black 
woolly-headed cannibals, of whom they had a great horror. At 
Tucopia, D’Urville found llartin Bushart, who. however, refused 
to accompany him to Yanikoro, and three Englishmen who had 
deserted from the whaler Harriet, two of whom, named Hamilton 
and \Yilliams, were allowed to emi)ark on Iroard the Astrolabe, and 
did good service as interpreters. Joe, the Lascar, was also at 
Tucopia. After making a fruitless search for the Taumaco of 
Quiros, D’Uiwille anchored at Yanikoro, and remained there, 
searching for further relics of La I’erouse, from February Pith 
to March 17lh. 1828. Uii the 14th of March a monument 
to the memory of the ill-fated ex])editioii was completed. 
D’Urville obtained information respecting the Beef Islands dis- 
covered by Mendaua and (Quiros, to the northward, and both he 
and Dilluu give the native names of several island.s. Santa 
Cruz is culled Indenneij (Nitendi ?); the Yolcano Lsland, Tinacoro ; 
two islands in the Duff group Taumaco and Chiciauu : and 
among the Beef Islands were mentioned XuJcajJU, F’ihni 
{Banabi!) and Fomi-fonu. Dillon and D’Urville gave names 
to 23 different points and bays round Yanikoro Island, and on 
the 17th of March the Astrolabe sailed from this island, which 
Dillon called La Perouse and D'Urville Becherche, and made 
sail for the Ladrones. 1 fUrville has given a full account of the 
islands of Tucopia and Yanikoro, and of their inhabitants, and 

* ‘Voyage de la corvette L’ Astrolabe pendant les anue‘e.s 1826-29, sous Ic com- 
mandement de M. J. Dumont d’Urville’ (Paris, 1831), Histoire iii. v. 
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a vocabulary and lovo-song in the Yanikoro language. In 
1838 Dumont d’Urville again coniinauded an exploring exp'=‘- 
dition consisting of the Astrolabe and ZeUe ; and in November 
he visited some of the Solomon Islands, nxed several positions, 
and anchored in Astrolabe harbour in Ysabel Island. 

Captain Belcher, in the surveying-ship Sulijliur, coming from 
Uiji, sighted Erronan, Annatoin, and Tanua on the 2Uth of J one, 
1840, and anchored in Port Re.solutiou. On the 24th he sailed, 
and sighted Erroinango and Sandwich Island, and on the 1st ot 
July he sighted Guadalcanal in the' Solomon group, but he did 
not touch at any of the islands, except Tanna. In April, 1846', 
Captain Le llignon, in the French ship Jupittr, sighted Mitre 
Island and sailed thence to the east jioint of San Cristoval, and 
along the south side of the Solomon I^le.s. 

In September, 184i), Captain Erskine in H.iM.S. Uarannah 
visited Aueiteum, Port Resolution, sailed round Tanua, anchored 
in and naiuiid JIavannali Harbour in Sandwich Island, and, after 
touching at the Loyalty Islands, A'ew Caledonia, and the Ue 
of Pines, returned to Sydney. Captain Erskine visited the New 
Hebrides and Banks groups again in ISoO. There is some 
account of Captain Erskiue’.s proceedings in the Appendix to the 
‘ Journal ’ of the Royal Geographical Society for 18-31." Captain 
Denham t in the surveying-.ship HtralJ, fixed several points 
in the southern part of the Now Hebridi s. and in the Solomon 
groups in 1833-4 ; Imt a more systematic survey is much needed. 

All these expeditions, from jMcndaha to Denham, covering a 
period of nearly 300 years, did little moie than sail through the 
groups, and have deadly encounters with the natives. The three 
voyages of the old Sjrauish navigators accoin])lishpd as much as, 
or more than, any subsequent expedition. In his tirst voyage 
Mendana made a more complete examination of the Solomon 
Islands than has ever been done since. Taumaco and other 
islands in the northern groups have never been examined since 
Quiros was amongst them in ItiOO, and his harbour of Yera Cruz, 
in Espiritu 8anto, has only twice been visited since his time. 
Next to the Spaniards, our most complete accounts are of Tanna 
and Mallicollo by Captain Cook, and of Tucopia and Yanikoro 
by D’Urvillt'. But the New Hebrides and other groups to the 
northnard are still very little known, and indifferently surveyed. 

Of late vears the.se i.slauds have been more thoroughly 
explored, and brought more jarominently to notice, through the 
agency of two very opposite iiiHueuces ; that of unscrupulous 
traders, and that of well-intentioned missionaries. In about 
1840 a very lucrative trade sprang up in sandal-wood for tho 

* Vol. xxi. p. 222. 

t See ‘Hydrographic Notices, Sou th-tVi stern Pacific Ocean,’ Kos. 2, 3, and 4. 
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supply of China, and at the time of Captain Erskine's visit,, 
from ten to twenty vessels were engaged in it. and two establish- 
ments had been formed on shore for collecting it, one at 
Aneiteum and Erromango. the most southerly of the New 
Hebrides, and the other on tlie Isle of Pines. The men engaged 
in this sandal-wood trade were a reckless set of ruffians, and 
there were frequent attacks upon the natives, and retaliatory 
outrages. On Sandwich Island, in 1842, the crews of two 
British vessels shot down 2(1 natives wlio o[iposed the cutting; of 
wood, and, having driven maiiv others into a cave, they set lire 
to a pile of wood and rubbish at its month, and suffocated them 
all. All kinds of excesses were committed by the lawless 
adventurers, and numerous massacres were ]>erpetrated by the 
islanders. Captain Erskino obtained a list of 14 vessels that 
bad been engaged in these encounters between 1811 and 1848. 
In ISo'D the London Hi-sionarv Society sent some native 
teachers from the ISamoau Islands, with a view to the conversion, 
through their means, of some of the savages in the New 
Hebrides group; and tln-y were establi.'hed at Aneiteum, Tanna, 
and the Loyalty Islands. 3lessr.s. "Williams and Harris of the 
Samoan Ilission, on landing on Erromango, in October 
were murdered on the beach* in revenge, it was supposed, for 
some outrage conimittel by sandal-wood traders; but the 
Samoan teachers continued at theii- work, and in 1849 they were 
visited hy Bisho[) Selwyn. 'The N< w Hebrides Presbyterian 
Hission commenced their labours soon afterwards, and in 1852 
Dr. Geddie published a version of St. Luke’s gosptel in the 
language of Aneiteum Island. There are now lllissionaries on 
Aneiteum, Eotuna, Aidwa, Tanna, Erromango, Hontagu or 
Nguna, and Espiritu Santo Islands. (Jn Ancdteuin all the. 
islanders are Christians, on Aniwa there are 15(j, and on Eotuna 
50 conv'erts. These are the most southerly islands of the group. 
About eight years ago another 3Ii>-sion was formed, under the 
auspices of Bishop Selwyn, on a different priiicipde. The new 
plan was to make yearlv cruises among the islands, and to induce 
the people to allow their boys and young men to go back with 
the missionaries, to be educated, with a view to their returning 
home as Christians. This was the “ Melancsi an mission/' ovei' 
which Bishop Patteson presided. Their ground is north of that 
of the New Hebrides mission, in the Solomon. Santa Cruz, and 
Banks groups. Their station and scliool is in Norfolk Island, 
and tlie Bishop made an animal cruise in a yacht named the 
Southern Cross, touching at the different islands. Mr. Tilly, 
wlio commanded her, took every opportunity of adding to our 

* See ‘ Hydrograplnc Notices, Pacific Ocean (VVeBtem Part),’ Nos. 21, 38. 
and -to. 
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knowledge of tlio islands, and tlie Keef Islands to the north of 
Santa Cruz, including: LomJom. Kul^apu, Pindi,hivluli, Panavi. 
'Tromelin. Kuponi, Analogo, Mattrna. lunx- been added to the 
chart on his authority. The chief missionary success of Bishop 
Patteson has been at San Cristoval or Bauro, one of the 
Solomons, and in the Banks Group. At Mota or Supar-loaf 
Island, there is an ordained native teacher and several converts, 
and some impression has been made on the natives of Vanua 
Lava, uhere the anchorage was named by Bishop Seluyn, Port 
Patteson, \\\ ISoT, after the Melanesian Bishop. There are about 
lb‘0 islanders at the inissionarv school on Norfolk Island. 

The sandal-wood enormities of former years have been 
exceeded in the present labour traffic with its attendant 
kidnapping ; wliich lias arisen owing to the great demand for 
labour on tlio cotton plantations in the Fiji Islands and Queens- 
land. In April, 1809, our associate. Dr. Berthold tseemann. 
who was sent out to the Fiji Islands to report upon their 
capabilities, by the Colonial Office, declared that they seemed 
to bo made for cotton cultivation, an acre yielding 485 lbs. of 
the best New Orleans. The Fiji cotton proved to be of the 
qualities most desirable for British manufacture, and several 
plantations were formed in subsequent years. In Queensland 
the first cotton plantation was commenced near Brisbane, by 
Cajitain Towns, in 1898; and in 1896 he raised 183,630 lbs. of 
cotton. Thus the demand for labour arose both to the east and 
the west of the New Hebrides group, and its supply became a 
most lucrative business. Captain Towns was the first to have 
recourse to the importation of Soutli Sea Islanders, sending one 
of his own vessels for the new labourers, and intrusting their 
engagement to a man named Boss Lewin, who had been long 
among the islands, and could make himself understood. Thus 
this labour tratlic was commenced, and all the horrors of the old 
sandal-wood trade were renewed. In 1895 Commodore Sh 
William Wiseman, in H.3I.S. Cura^oa visited the islands.* On 
August 9th he was at Aneiteum, and from the 10th to the 12th 
the Curaeoa was at anchor in Kesolution Bay in Tanna, where 
a fire with sliell and rockets was opened upon two villages, and 
178 men were lauded to destroy villages and plantations, and 
to smash all the canoes on the beach. The Commodore then 
continued his cruise, touching at Erromango on the 13th, and 
Havannah Harbour on the 17th, and sailing between Espfritu 
Santo and Lepers Island to Port Patteson in Vanua Lava. The 
Guraroa then stood along the northern coast of Santa Cruz, 

* ‘A Eide through the Disturbed Districts of New Zealand, &c. ; being 
Selections from tlie Journals and Letters of Lieut, the Hon. Herbert Meade, k.s.’ 
(Murray, 1S71), p. ZJO. 
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with. Bishop Patteson in tlie Southern Cross in company. In the 
previous year two of the Bishop’s boats* crew had been murdered 
in Graciosa Bay, but he did not wish any punishment to be 
inflicted on the natives, so the Curaqoa stood on to the island of 
San Cristoval, in the Solomon Group. After visiting Marau 
Bay in Guadalcanal, and St. George’s Bay in Ysabel, the 
Commodore returned to Erromango, and anchored in Dillon 
Bay on the 10th of September. On the 2.5th he fired 20 shells 
and 4 rockets into a village, and it was supposed that frightful 
damage was done by the bursting of a shell in a cave, where the 
people had probably taken shelter. The Curacoa sailed thence 
through Havannah channel to Xumea in New Caledonia, and 
proceeded to Sydney on the 8th of October, 1805. Mr. Blenckley 
accompanied Sir William Wiseman on this occasion, and made 
large and valuable ethnological collections. It is not probable 
that this cruise was productive of any beneficial effect as regards 
the intercourse between the Europeans and islanders. 

In April, 1867, Captain Luce of H.IM.S. Esk, reported the loss 
of several vessels and numerous murders in revenge for islanders 
carried off to Queon'land and Fiji. It was then found that 382 
islanders had been landed in Queensland, most of them under 
engagements to work for three years, and that 78 had returned. 
A petition, signed by eight of the New Hebrides jMission, was 
presented in February, 18^8, to the Governor of Queensland, 
denouncing the labour traffic and declaring that many labourers 
had been carried off by force. This led to the passing ot the 
“ Polynesian Labourers Act ” by the Queensland legislature, in 
March, 1868 ; which was intended to enforce the registration of 
labourers, their pro]>eF maintenance and support, and their 
return at the expiration of contracts. But it is said to be of 
little use in ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
islanders, and the labour traffic, with its attendant kidnapping, 
continues in full vigour. Plantations have also been formed on 
the New Hebrides themselves, at Aneiteum, Tanna, and Vate 
or Sandwich Island, and there is a whaling station at 
Erromango. 

In 1868 H.M.S. Blanche, commanded by Captain Montgomerie 
was sent to investigate the massacre of the crew of an English 
vessel in the Solomon Group. Sailing from New Caledonia, she 
touched at Wanderer Bay in Guadalcanal, and then proceeded 
to New Georgia, the scene of the outrage, where a village was 
shelled and burnt. The Blanche returned by the east coast of 
Guadalcanal and San Cristoval to Port Patteson in Vanua 
Lava, and thence, by Sandwich Harbour in Mallicollo, and Dillon 
Bay in Erromango, to New Caledonia. In the same year 
Commodore Eowley Lambert in H.M.S. Challenger, coming from 
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Fiji, visited Tanna and the other southern islands in the New 
Hebrides Group. In 1869 the Rosario, then commanded by 
Captain Palmer, also touched at the most southerly islands of 
the si’oup, which are now well known. 

The cruise of the Rosario, from October 1871 to February 
1872, was undertaken in consequence of the increasing compli- 
cations, caused by the lawless acts of vessels engaged in the 
labour tratlic, and of consequent retaliations on the part of the 
islanders ; and the duties connected with the investigation of 
these questions necessitated visits to almost every island in the 
Santa Cruz and New Hebrides groups. Thus many places 
were visited at wbicdi no man-of-war had ever touched before, 
landings were effected on islands scarcely ever touched at, and 
long walks were taken into the interior of many little-known 
islands. 

These islands lie in a x.x.w. and s.s.E. direction, along a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles, between the parallels of 9" I-l’ and 
20^ 16' s. latitude, and the meridians of 16.7° 40' and 170° .30' 
E. longitude. The large island of New Caledonia lies at a dis- 
tance of 200 miles to the south-west of the southern part of the 
group, and the Solomon Islands are about the same distance 
due west of the most northern part; wliile the Fiji Islands are 
the nearest land to tlie eastward. There are three distinct 
groups, divided from each other by intervals of 60 miles of sea; 
name! 3 % tlie south New Hebrides, the north New Hebrides and 
Banks Islands, and the .Santa Cruz, Duff, and .Swallow groups ; 
wdiile east of the latter, at a distam'e of 60 miles, are the isolated 
islands of Tucopia, Cherrv, and Mitre. 

The southern New' Hebrides consist of the following five 
islands : — 

Ancitcnin, 27 miles loiifc liy 21 livoa.t ; l.islicst peak, 2788 feet. 

Fotuna, 4 miles lony ; liijhest peak, lOUl loot. 

Tanna, 28 miles Ioul; hy 40 broail ; highest peak, about 3000 feet. 

Anin-a, liighcst peak, 000 feet. 

Trroiniuiijo, 30 miles long by 22 broad; highest peak, 3000 feet. 

The northern New Hebrides and Banks Islands, which are 
in reality but one group, consist of about So islands, besides 
numerous islets and rocks; Espiritu Santo, the largest, being 
7d miles long by 40 broad, and the average size of the islands 
being about 60 miles round. Commencing from the south, the 
larger islands of the group are as follows : — 

Yate or Sandwich It<land. 

Api, 2.5 miles long by 70 broad; highest peak, 2800 feet. 

MalJicullo, nO miles long by 20 broad. 

Ambrym, 22 miles long by 17 broad; highest pe.ak, 3500 feet. 

Pentecost, 30 iiiile.s long by 5 broad; highest peak, 2000 leet. 

Lepers. 
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Aurora, 30 miles loug: by 5 broad ; Lighest peak, 2000 fvct. 

£spi'iiti) Santo : about 70 miles long by 40 broad. 

Santa Maria ; liigbe.st peak, 2000 feet. 

Vanua Lava (pop. 1500) ; highest jeak, 2SOO leit. 

Torres Islands, five in number. 

And the principal smaller islands are ; — 

Nyuna or ^luntayu. 

Ilincliinhrook. 

Three IJiJh (or .V'/), G miks long by 2] broad; highest peak, 1850 kel. 

Paama ; highest ] eak, 11)00 feet. 

Loperi ; higdiest peak, 5000 leot. 

Bartholomeiv. 

Star Peak; highest ]>eiik, 2000 feet. 

Mota (or Swj,n-lo>'f); ] op. 2000, 8 t r 10 miles in circumfereiiee ; 
highest peak, l.'f.lO feet. 

Vahia (or Saddle j, about 8 mil s long; liighe.'-t peak, 1800 feet. 

Ureparapiara, nearly loumi, al.'ut 12 miles in tiieuml'ercnce ; highest 
peak, 1950 feet. 

Vatu Phundi; highest leak, 100 feet. 

From Vate and Nguiia to iMallieollo and g\.mhrym the islands 
form a cluster; they tlien, as it were, fork into t«o lines, form- 
ing a large bay, with Mallicollo and Espiritu Santo on the west, 
and Pentecost and giurora on the cast side; while the Banks 
Islands again cluster at the nortliern entrance to this bay. 

Both New Hebrides gioups coii.sLst, witli the exeejition of tho 
Torres Isles, of islands of volcanic fortnation ; but the fiunta 
Cruz group, besides islands of volcanic formation, also contains, 
in its northern part, numerous reef islands. 'J’he volcanic 
islands are Santa Cruz — itself tlie largest, about 21 miles by 10 
— VaniJeoro, Tevai, Lord Hotve, Tcrnui, and Tinahda. The reef 
islands are all further north. The most northerly of these groups, 
those discovered by Quiros, and named the Duff Islands by’ the 
old missionary ship in 1790, are ;dmu--t entirely unknown; and 
the account of one of them, called Taumaco, by (Juiros and 
Torres, is almost the only’ knowlotige we at present possess. It 
is, however, reported that one or two are of volcanic origin.* 
The otlier reef islands to the west, which were discovered bv 
one of Mendana’s ships in 1990, and named Swallow’ Islands by 
Captain Carteret, were first examined bv Bishop Selwvn in 
1856 and 1857, and afterwards by Bishop I’atteson and Mr. 
Tilly in the Southern Cross. There are about a dozen, the 
largest of which is Lomhm Island. Their names are: — 

I.oi/ilom, 5 miles long by If broad; ;100 ket high. 

Proraelin. 

Sand Islet ; 10 feet above water. 

Pileni, 1 mile, 100 feet. 

Mivoluli, I mile, 120 feet high. 


* See ‘ South Paeike Dijectoi v.’ 
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Fanavi, well wooiled. 

Niikapu ; 1 mile long. 

Xitwinn, a bmall round bold-look iiig island; 200 feet. 

Andhjo. 

i kite run. 

Found. 

These reef islands occupy an extent of abont 42 miles in a 
west by north direction from Niinanu, the most south-eastern 
of the oronp. to Kupani, tlie most north-western. They are 
from 20 to 200 feet above the sea, and extensive reefs stretch 
out, some from tlieir lee and otliers from their weather sides. 
AViiilst proceediupr round the south side of the reef i.shmds, and 
as far as iN’nk'apu, I kept continually sounding, and got no 
bottom with 120 tatlioms of line, the water being deep close 
alongside the coral reefs. 

I’he three small islands to the eastward are isolated, and can 
.S(‘areely bo said to belong to the groups, biung separated by 
about 00 miles. They are ; — 

AnU'la (Chirri/), .100 Ibet bigli; li mile round. 

dalokii (Mifrc), 4.j0 feet huh; a banen rock. 

I'ucojh'u. 

Although situated between New Caledonia and the Fiji 
Islaud.s, which are two of the mo.st extensive coral regions in 
the worhl, the New ilebride.s liave scarcely any reefs; and the 
first that arc met with, ceming frem (i-.o sotith, are those round 
the i'hind of A’anik..n\), in the Stiiila Ci-uz Group. This absence 
of coral is attributed, liy Dana, to ti;e destruction of the zoo- 
phytes by heat, consei|Uent on vulcanic action. Submarine 
eruitions. which arc frei.pumt as long as a volcano near the sea 
is in action, heat the water and destroy whatever life it may 
contain. 

The line of volcanic activity in those inlands is, in the general 
direction of the group, about s.s.e. to N.N.W. A line drawn 
from the a -tive volcano of Tinacula to that of Tanna, a distance 
of boo miles, n.nirly passes th.rough the v(dcano of Ureparapara, 
the boiling springs of Ahinna J.ava, and the two active craters 
of Ambrvm and T.opevi. The line akso j)asse,s through Santa 
Cruz, Santa Alaria, the southern part of Pentecost Island, 
and Api ; on all of which there an* cone-shaped hills, which 
have tin* appearance of extinct vohanoc.s. The Rosario was 
becalmed off the volcano of Tinacula during the whole of the 
night of November 28th, and passed it again on the 29th. It 
is a perfect cone, rising out of the sea to a height of 2200 feet ; 
with the ba-e, to about a third of the way up, clothed with 
verdure, and the upper two-thirds quite bare. During the two 
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days there were outbursts of flame and smoke at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and in the intervals the stream of 
burning lava poured down the h.nav. side of the crater in a 
continuous brilliant stream into the sea. This volcano appears 
to be in a permanent state of activity, for in 1595 Mendana 
found that the same eruptions were taking place ; and though 
Captain Carteret only records volumes of smoke as issuing from 
the crater in 1707, it was emitting a large and bright flame 
when the Duff passed the island in 1790. Following the line 
of volcanic activity to the south, the next phenomenon is met 
with on the island of Yanua Lava, w'here there are boiling 
springs about half-nay up tlie central hill, on its northern side. 
We could see the steam rising up from amongst the trees, and 
mingling with the dense clouds overhead. Further south, on 
the same line, is the volcano of Ambrym. We were becalmed 
at a distance of 3 miles from the north coast of the island, and 
about 14 miles from tlie crater, as tlio crow flies. Explosions 
were distinctly hoard at intervals of 15 minutes, some louder 
than others. The ship was tliickly covered with fine dust of a 
brownish colour; but the volcano itself was concealed from our 
view by an intervening range of hills. Captain Cook mentions 
having seen columns of white smoke I’olling up from the hills; 
but, at the time that we were off the island, the clouds w'ere so 
low that I was unable to distinguish the smoke with certainty, 
though I anxiously watched the line of hills for three hours. 
When on the south side of the island, however, we saw the 
Ambrym volcano blazing up several times during the night of 
the 29th of Eecember. Lopevi, a small island to the south of 
Ambrym, closely resembles Titiacula. It also is a perfect cone, 
rising from the sea ; but it is nearly double the height of 
Tinacula, and the base is proportionately larger. The summit 
of the crater was carefully watclied during two days and nights, 
but heavy clouds were generally hanging round the summit, 
W’hich obscured the view. When, at intervals, the peak was 
clear, I observed a thin film of smoke rising into the air ; but 
no explosions were heard, and, as compared with Tinacula, 
Ambrym, and Tanna, the volcano of Lopevi was quiescent at 
the time of our visit. 

The most powerful volcano in the group is that of Yasowa, on 
the island of Tanna, the most southerly in the line of volcanic 
activity. It is about a mile from the sea at Sulphur Bay, but 
eight miles from the head of Port Pesolution. We landed at 
halt-past six in the morning, with the intention of visiting the 
crater, accompanied by jlr. Neilson, the missionary. On 
approaching the summit of the first range, at a height of not 
more than 500 feet above the sea, we came to a series of patches 
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wliere tliere were hot sulphur springs near the surface, and 
steam was oozing from numerous crevices. In proceeding 
through very thick bush, and in crossing ranges of undulating 
hills in the direction of Mount Yasowa, we heard loud reports, 
sounding like broadsides from a line-of-battle shiji, at rapid 
intervals. After walking for about seven miles and a half we 
suddenlv^ emerged from the bush, and came upon an open 
space covered with loose scoria, with the bare cone rising about 
600 feet above the place where we were standing. After 
scrambling up the steep side of the mount, through loose scoria, 
for about 300 feet, we came to the foot of the actual crater. 
Here the native guides refused to proceed further, and warned 
us that, if we persisted in attempting the ascent, we must 
preserve perfect silence. These Tannese believe the volcano to 
be an evil spirit, vhose anger would be aroused by any noise 
not produced through his own mighty throat. On reaching the 
upper lip, we found ourselves on a ridge, about 14 feet wide, 
■with a perl'ectly perpendicular cliff on the inner side. The 
opening is about TOO feet long by .TOO wide, and I judged that 
the depth, from the ridge to tl:e bnrnii^g lava, was about 
200 feet. During the intervals between the explosions there 
appeared to be three distinct openings from which the explo- 
sions took place ; and after the ex[)losions we could see sheets, 
as it wore, of licpiid tiro flowing back into their beds. I timed 
the explosions, which took jdacci every three minutes. They 
Averc ac('om[)anicd by a dcal'ening report, the shocks were dis- 
tinctly felt, and huge masses ot scoria were hurled up to a 
height ol iully 1000 feet. The great mass fell back into the 
crater, but some pieces fell upon the ridge, to leeward of the 
place where we Avero standing. Great clouds of dust and smoko 
were sent upA at the same time, w hich at times obscured the 
summit of tlie mountain, in looking at it from seaAAard. At 
the foot of the volcano, on tiic north side, there is a fresh-Avater 
lake about a mile long, and 200 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

'file line of volcanic activity has the largest islands on either 
side, a little apart from the actual eruptions; but the numerous 
conical peaks in every jAart of the groups seem to indicate a 
period of activity on every island. The water is very d(>ep 
round all the shores, and the hills, rising abruptly from the sea, 
are clothed with dense vegetation. The coco-nut trees are not 
confined to the beach, but often grow on the hillsides, and are 
seen in clusters all over the inhiml valleys. This is esp)ecially 
the case on the island of Ambrvm. Trees, vielding excellent 
timber, grow on the slopes of the hills ; such as the weepino- 
iron-wood (Casuarina eguisetifolia, Dorst.), Casuarinas, and the 
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beautiful candle-nut trees {Aleurites triloba, Forst.). Graceful 
ferns and branching grasses cover the ground, and numerous 
flowering shrubs form a dense undergrowth. I had no opjror- 
tunities of examining tlie jlora at a greater height than 2000 
feet, and am not able to describe the change from tropical to 
mountain forms. The New Hebridans make neither mats nor 
cloth, but both the screw-pine and the 2 )aper mulberry are 
found on the islands, and the distinct race inhabiting Cherry 
Isle have fnpa cloth whicli they ju’eptare from tiie latter plant. 
The rich vegetation, whiclr entirely coveis the islands, is varied 
and beautiful ; and every voyager, from the days of Mendaha, 
has been enchanted by the loveliness of the scenery. The 
groups farther to the eastward, and beyond the IhOth meridian, 
to Tahiti and tlie 3Iarquesas, appear to have been dependent, 
for theiryfora and/tnoue, on the waifs and strap's that floated or 
M’ere watted to them from distant continents. But the Solomon 
and !Xew Hebrides groups, together uith the Fiji Islands, 
possess a rich and varied jtora ami fauna peculiar to them- 
selves, which has not hitherto been thoroughly examined, 
although the admirable work of Bertliold Seemann is an im- 
portant contribution towards a more complete knowletlge of 
this interesting subject. I regret that I am unable to add any 
additional information, and that my very absorbing duties 
entirely precluded any attempt on my part to make collections 
in natural history. 

The reef islands, iu the northern part of the Santa Cruz 
Group, are not regulardy formed coral islands, uith central 
lagoons, such as are formed in Torres Straits; but are raised 
upon the reefs themselves, and vary in size from small ro(.'ks or 
islets, to islands several miles in circumference. They are 
generally covered with dense scrub, overtopped by coco-nut 
trees, and wherever this is the case, as at Lom-Iom and Mukapu, 
they are inhabited. 

The deep and beautifully transparent sea which surrounds 
the islands abounds in fish of various kinds ; the usual yield, 
when we hauled the seine, consisting of mullet and bream. At 
Tanna we were warned, by a native, of the poisonous fish ^vhich 
had so serious an effect upon those who partook of them, both 
on board the ship of the old Spanish navigator Quiros, and in 
that of Captain Cook : but none were caught by us. On the 
island of Fotuna, which has no reef, and is surrounded by deep 
sea, I looked down from the summit of a perpendicular cliff 
into the transparent water, and saw fish swimming among the 
rocks, of the most brilliantly bright green and blue colours. 
Attracted by the fish, the bare and unfrequented rocks are the 
haunts of myriads of sea birds of every kind that is known 
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in the tropical zone of the Pacific ; and, in the wood?, there are 
large pigeons with gay plumage. 

The inhabitants of the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz groups 
belong to that Papuan or Tlelanesian race which may be said 
to extend from New Guinea to the 180th meridian, where, in 
the Fiji Islands, it mingles with the stronger and more hand- 
some Polynesians. In the New Hebrides some diflerences are 
discernible as regards the inhabitants of the various islands. 
As a rule the men of the southern New Hebrides aie taller 
and better developed than those farther north. In Tanna 
there is a finer and stouter-made race tlian in any of the other 
islands. The Erromango men arc smaller ; and in Santa Cruz 
the men are all short and slight, but wiiy and active, and of a 
cheerful disposition. In Tanna very few men were seen who 
were taller than 5 feet 7 inches, while at Santa Cruz none were 
seen to exceed 3 feet 5 or 0 inches. At Espi'ritu Santo the 
men appeared to be intelligent, but they were not equal, as a 
race, to the Tannese. 

The New Hebrides islanders are not a good-looking race. 
The forehead is low and receding, the cheek-bones and face 
broad, the nose flat, but not so flat as the nose of an African 
negro, and large mouths. The hair is woolly, and the grown 
men have close woolly beards and whiskers. The skin is sooty 
or nearly black, and cutaneous diseases are very prevalent. 
In most of the islands they are fond of painting the face and 
body with red ochre, white lime, and a black colour, all mixed 
with coco-nut oil, in oblique bars. They make large holes in 
the ears, whence to suspend ornaments ; and they raise sears 
on the breast and arms. Various ways of dressing, or orna- 
menting the hair, prevail in the different islands ; the most 
extraordinary being that which is the I'ashiou in Tanna. Very 
small tufts are bound round with the stalk of a grass, so that a 
small piece is lelt to curl over the end of the binding. The 
whole of the head of hair is dressed in this way, and it is said 
that the operation takes three or four years to complete. In 
most of the islands it is a common, though far from a general 
custom, to colour the hair with chunain or turmeric, so as to 
give it a yellow tint ; and at Espiritu ISanto the warriors fasten 
a cock's tail-feathers at the back of their heads. Hound the- 
neck they wear necklaces made of human teeth, shells, and 
coco-nut. At the island of Santa Cruz they wear large tortoise- 
shell rings through the noses, with a chain of seven or eight, 
and sometimes as many as twelve in each ear, hanging down 
over their shoulders. Breastplates made of white shell, and of 
various sizes, from to 9 inches in diameter, are also worn by 
the chiefs of the Santa Cruz and Swallow groups. In most of 
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the islands one fore-arm is ornamented with a bracelet, often 
of shell-work and coco-nut, worked in zigzatr 'patterns. In the 
Solomon Islands they wear a very large shell armlet. With 
the exception of these ornaments, and of a string fastened 
tightly round the waist, to which the apron is secured, both 
men and women go perfectly naked. 

I saw two Albinos, one a male, belonging to the island of 
Mallicollo, the other a female, a native of the island of Nguna, 
tlie latter without excejitiou the most hideous and repulsive- 
looking woman I ever saw. Her skin was as fair as any man’s 
in the ship, with huge red blotches or freckles over tlie face and 
arms, wool of a yellowish colour, eyes small, receding, and very 
weak, of a pinkish hue ; nose Hat, and mouth large, with thick 
lips. This delicate creature was one of the wives of a chief at 
the island of Ngima, and had been stolen by white men, not for 
her attractions, but for the sake of her labour, to work on a 
plantation. I released her from bondage and, after having had 
the pleasure of her society for three or four days, restored her 
to her heart-broken husband. 

The value of a wife, amongst these islands, is generally 
eatimated at about three pigs, which, nhen a man is able to 
get them, entitle him to the hand of a dusky beauty. The men 
do little or no work, beyond lighting, hunting and fishin_g, e.vcept 
when they harvest the yearly crops of yams. The signal for 
planting this crop is the ripening of the Erijtlvina Inclica in 
July, when rows of hillocks are thrown up with staves, on the 
top of which pieces of old yam are set up, which soon begin to 
.sprout. In a month they require reeds on which to climb ; in 
i'ebruary they begin to ii])en, and the crop is taken in March 
or April. The people count by r am crops instead of years, and 
when they agree to go as labourers to Queensland or Fiji, the 
time is counted at so many yams. Their chief food is yam 
mixed with coco-nut. Taro is also grown on most of the 
islands, generally on ii-rigated land, but sometiim s as a drv 
crop. It is fit tor eating at about the time when the yam crop 
is exhau'ted. The flesh of pigs is consumed, and occasionally 
fish and I'owls, but always at their large leasts ; and whenever 
human iood can be procured, it is much sought after. All the 
men are habitual ];iiva drinkers. 

The huts vary in size on the diflerent islands ; some being 
large, commodious, and well ventilated ; others small, low and 
dirty. They are all roofed with the leaf of the coco-nut tree, 
some circular, others oblong or sejuare, and they contain no 
furniture of any description. On the island of &?anta Cruz, 
Tlendaiia describes them as circular, and resting on a central 
pole exactly as they are built at the present day. In the Hanks 
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Group the houses consist of tliree rows of posts, the two outer 
ones 5 feet clear of the ground, ami the centre one 1-3 feet, each 
row supporting a horizontal beam fastened by coco-nut fibre, 
^vith other beams meeting diagonally on the centre row. The 
roofs aie of coco-nut leaves with projecting eaves, and the walls 
of matting. 

The propertv of the islanders consists in land and coco-nut 
trees ; and theft, as well as murder, is, I was informed, usually 
punished with death. 

At some of the islands I have seen idols wliich they profess to 
worship ; but I believe that they have little or no idea of a 
divinity or a hereafter. In 131)3 Mendana’s historian tells us 
that on tlie island of Santa Cruz there was, in each village, a 
large house eamtaining rudely-carved wooden images in half 
relief, and Mr. Dillon mentions that in Yanikoro there were 
large houses, in each village, set apart for the use of disembodied 
spirits. I had no time to investigate this interesting part of the 
subject, and I believe that mucli may yet be learnt respecting 
the superstitious ideas of these islanders. 

The languages or dialects, in the different islands, appeared 
to us to be totally distinct ; and, on some of the large islands, 
such as Esjiiritu fc-anto, a man from Capo Lisburno, at the 
extreme south, is unable to make himself intelligible in a village 
-10 miles up tlte coast. Latham says that there are also at least 
two dialects in Erromango. (juiros is said to have collected 
vocabularies of the language in Taumaco (Duff Group) ; and 
vocabularies in tlio Tanna and Mallicollo dialects are given by 
Cook. DX'rville collected a vocabulary of the Yanikoran 
dialect, and gives a specimen of a love song. Dr. Geddie 
})ublished the Gosjjols of !St. Luke and »St. 3Iark at iSvdnev in 
1S52 and 1833, in the language of Aneiteum, the most southerly 
of the New Hebrides Islands ; and there is a manuscript gram- 
mar of the Tanna language by Tlr. Heath. It has a peculiar 
form by n hich three persons may be spoken of, distinct frean 
dual or plural, and abounds with inflections. Captain Cook 
remarks upon the harsh sound of the Yew Hebrides dialects, 
and notices a peculiar sound formed by the shaking and vibration 
of Irr at ilallicollo, which, however I did not notice. 

The islanders are very fond of dancing, to the accompaniment 
of a plaintive air, and in admirable time. All voyagers have 
noticed this love of dancing. The companions of Quiros obseiwed 
it, and Captain Carteret mentions having seen large numbers of 
people on Santa Cruz island, dancing in a ring. 

Their arms consist of bows and arrows, spears and clubs ; but 
on the southernmost i>lands of the New Hebrides Group, manv 
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of the men are now armed with guns supplied to them by traders 
engaged in the labour traffic, who give them as wages to returning 
labourers, and as bribes to the chiefs for allowing the traffic. On 
some islands, where there has been much intercourse W'itli white 
men, they have converted the heads of axes, which they have 
received in exchange for yams, ttc., into formidable-looking 
tomahawks which, in the hands of brave and skilful men, are 
most dangerous and unpleasant weapons. 

The clubs are of different shapes, and are generally wielded 
with one hand, though they also have largo double-handed ones. 
At Erromango the star-headed club is the most common, 
while in the northern islands the plain smooth clubs, some 
with knobs or buttons at the end, are most in vogue. Clubs 
in shape of canoes are seen at the Santa Cruz Islands. At the 
Solomon Islands they have sharp two-(alged chibs, grafted over 
Avith a sort of sennit, and some of tliem are very handsomel}’' 
finished off. The most valuable clubs are made of Casuarina 
wood, and are four feet long, straight and polished. One kind 
has a flat piece projecting at right angles to the handle. 

The bows are made of Casuarina wood, and are well polished, 
and about 5 feet long. They are drawn irom the shoulder. 
The arrows are of reed and vary in length, the shortest being 3 
feet (J inches and the longe.st 4 feet G inches. 3Iany of them are 
tipped with human bone, a peculiarity which is recorded by the 
Spanish navigators in 1595, and these have several barbs. 
Others are plain sharp-pointed weapons; but the only arrows 
that I have seen with feathers are tliose used for the purpose 
of shooting fish and birds. Some of the latter are merely blunt 
round-topped bolts. All the arrows used in war are poisoned ; 
but I have been unable to ascertain the nature of the poison, or 
whether it is animal or vegetable; though I was told on good 
authority that, on the death of a native, the arrows are stuck 
into the kidney fat of the coi-pse, and allowed to remain until 
decomposition sets in. Men Avounded by these poisoned 
arrows generally die from tetanus. Mr. Dillon has a story that 
at Yanikoro the poison is obtained from a nut the size and 
shape of a mango, that they break the shell, scrape the kernel 
Avith the thumb nail, and rub the juicy substance, mixed Avith 
lime, on the arroAV head. He adds that he took 200 of these 
nuts to the Botanical Garden at Calcutta. But as Mr. Dillon 
admits that a pig, Avounded Avith an airow so poisoned, remained 
in }ierfect health, I am inclined to think that he Avas taken in. 
Dr. Seemann says that, in the Fiji Islands, A-egetable poisons 
are extracted by the natives, who make a profound secret of the 
art. In the southern islands they use cylindrical covers of 
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leaves as quivers ; but in the north they carry a handful of 
about 7 or 8 arrows in one hand, -which they put down when 
they take aim. 

The spears are from 12 to 18 feet in length, and are generally 
barbed at a distance of about 3 feet from the tip. 8ome are 
very handsomely carved. They are very expert in the use of 
these weapons, and in one instance, at Tanna, a man was asked 
to take a shot from the quarter-deck at the fore topmast 
studding-sail boom, a distance of about 90 feet. The arrow 
struck exactly at the part aimed at, on which he shot off a 
second arrow, and cut the first out of the boom ; both falling 
into the sea. 

During their engagements with each other, one of which I 
witnessed in Byron Bay, at Santa Cruz Island, they kept con- 
tinually shouting, moving and dancing about, so as not to show' 
a steady mark to the enemy, stopping merely to fix and dis- 
charge their arrows, wliich they can send to a distance of about 
120 yards. Each individual apparently fights on lus own account, 
and under no leadership or regular order of battle. Tlie chiefs, 
however, occasionally assign a juark to each of their men. 
Before making an attack there is a peculiar warning shout or 
cry, on hearing whiclr the women and cliildren immediately 
retire out of danger. Their disappearance is a sure sign that 
treachery is intended. As we sailed along the coast, fires were 
lighted, one after the other, on the hill-tops, .apparently as 
signals. The same thing is mentioned by Ciuptain Cook and 
other voyagers. 

On Santa Cruz and hTukapn they liave regular fortifications, 
consisting of stone breastworks about 4 feet 0 inches high, built 
in a semicircular form, and thrown up in alternate lines, in 
front of the villages, which are for the most part built near 
the sea, I examined these breastworks on the island of 
Nukapu ; and both the historian of Mendana’s voyage, and 
Captain Carteret, describe exactly similar works on S.inta 
Cruz Island, tkirteret, who only saw them from his ship, 
de-cribes them as built in salient and retiring angles ; but in 
reality they are semicircular and isolated, and merely have the 
appearance of continuous lines, because the rows are built 
alternately, the rear ones filling up the intervals left in 
front. 

The canoes are small, not being more than 20 to 30 feet 
long, and they are all fitted with outriggers. They generally 
contain two or three people, though I saw some, at the Solomon 
Islands, which were over 90 feet in length. The islanders are 
very expert in handling these canoes, and I was surprised at the 
dexterous manner in which I saw a couple of islanders right one 
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of fhe canoes that had been capsized. They use short paddles 
with cross handles and long blades. 

The islanders are a merry, cheerful race, though easily 
alarmed. When the ship came into Byron Bay, at Santa Cruz 
Island, she was immediately beset by about 150 canoes, contain- 
ing some 300 people. Shortly after we anchored the bugle 
sounded to evening quarters, on which the ship was instantly 
deserted, and it was some time before confidence could again 
be established. But they had no sooner returned, and found 
that no harm was intended to them, than the order was given 
to- send the top-gallant-masts down; at the word “Aloft” they 
saw the rigging crowded with men, and a panic again ensued 
among the natives, who did not return until they saw the yards 
and masts coming down. On the following morning we were 
engaged in clearing the after-hold, when several of the natives 
began to help in manning the whip, which seemed to give them 
great amusement, though they did little work, alw'ays hauling 
at the wrong moment, and not pulling when required. The 
fiddle and bugle were objects of great curiosity in their eyes. 

One of the most interesting points connected with the natives 
of these islands is the way in which the handsome Polynesian 
race seems to dovetail among the Papuans or Melanesians of 
the New Hebrides. Several islands are certainly inhabited by 
Polynesians, which belong geographically to the Melanesian 
groups. I landed on Cherry Island, and found that it was 
inhabited by a handsome and friendly Polynesian race, with 
straight hair. One man was 5 feet 10| inches in height, and 
weighed 228 lbs. The population was about 200. The island 
of Tecopia is inhabited by the same race. DOlon and Dumont 
d’Urville describe the Tecopians as an extremely mild and 
hospitable people, numbering about 400 souls, under four 
chiefs. It would appear also, from the accounts of Quiros and 
Torres, who visited them in 1606, that the Duff Islands are 
also inhabited by the same Polynesian race. It would not only 
seem so from their kind and hospitable character, but the 
inhabitants of one isle, called Chicaijana, are distinctly stated 
to have long, straight hair. In the voyage of the Buff these 
people are described as stout and well built, with copper- 
coloured complexions. With regard to the Swallow or Reef 
Islands, I w-as under the impression that the inhabitants 
belonged to the Melanesian race. The men who came along- 
side, off Lom-lom, the largest of the group, certainly had- 
woolly hair, and were like the people we saw at Santa Cruz. At 
Nukapu I only saw the men’s heads behind a stone breastwork, 
with a poisoned arrow pointed at me, so that I could not make 
a very leisurely examination ; but they also certainly appeared 
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to have black Papuan skins and woolly hair. I have since read 
that the late Bishop Patteson found that they spoke a dialect 
of Maori, and he classed tliem among the'Polynesians ; and this 
appears rather to increase the puzzle, if the adjacent island of 
Lom-lom is inliabited by Melanesians. The men of Tecopia 
expressed to D'Urville the greatest abhorrence of their woolly- 
headed neighbours of the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz 
groups, so that they can scarcely live otherwise tlian as enemies 
to each other ; and their mingling in small islands of the same 
group becomes all the more curious. The Cherry Island people 
are cleanly, they manufacture tajpa, make very tine matting, apd 
form a contrast in every way to the filthy savages of the New 
Hebrides and Banks groups. It would be a very interesting 
point to ascertain the exact limit of the two races, and to 
discover the Polynesian group to which the Cherry Islanders 
and Tecopians are most closely allied, as regards language and 
traditions. Time did not admit of my even attempting to 
investigate this and many other points of great interest ; but I 
feel sure that there is much still to learn which would well 
repay the study, and that future visitors to these islands will 
have before them a very important field for geographical and 
ethnological research. 


IX . — Summary of Observations on the Geogra'fiiy, CUinate, and 
Natural History of the Lake Region of Equatorud Africa, 
made by the Speke and Grant Expedition, lS(!0-63. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. Grant, f.r.u.s., c.b., c.s.i. 

The late Sir Roderick Murchison, our respected President, 
after presenting me with the Patron’s medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, impressed upon me the necessity of giving, 
for publication by the Society, some account of the journey 
through Africa, made in company with Captain Speke. 

He had two reasons for this : one, that there ought to be a 
“ quid pro quo and the other, that Captain Speke had 
made only a very small contribution, which appeared in the 
thirty-third volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

I have hitherto hesitated to comply with Sir Roderick’s 
request ; but I feel now that the duty is incumbent upon me, as 
the survivor of the expedition ; and I submit these notes, with 
due respect, to the Royal Geographical Society. 

True, Captain Speke’s contribution of twenty-five pages was 
small when the vast extent of country traversed — the large' 
field for description — is taken into consideration ; but, when we 
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examine tlio map accompanying liis memoir, we find that tlie 
country is so distinctly delineated, from his own observations 
and from information' obtained on the spot, that, as far as 
geography is concerned, he had nothing more to say ; the whole 
is seen at once upon a single sheet. 

However, the Society were not of this opinion, and have, in a 
note at the head of Speke’s paper, expressed their regret that 
Captain Speke had given so short an account of his important 
journey. I therefore feel invited to supply the blank and 
rectify the omission, wliicli, I am bound to say, was never inten- 
tionally made by my lamented com2>anion. 

It may be stated here that he also contributed to the Society 
his work, entitled ‘ The Discovery of the Source of the Nile,’ 
all his sketches of the country, of its animals, birds, and fish, and 
also made over to different scientific bodies every species of the 
Fauna or Flora collected. Tlie country between Zanzibar and 
Kazeh has been fully described in Captain Burton’s ‘ Lake 
Eegions;’ but, onwards to the Nile and Gondokoro, there may 
still be matter of interest untold and welcome to the members 
of the Society. 

We shall therefore commence at Kazeh, lat. 5^ s., long. 33 E., 
where the ex[)cdition arrived upon the 24tli of January, 18(31, 
having been detained on the journey from the coast by tlie de- 
sertion of our porters, and by a war that was raging between the 
inhabitants and the coast traders residing at Kazeh. It was not 
our business to interfere in these quarrels ; we did not attempt 
to assist either side, and met with consideration from both. The 
leader — or rebel chief he might be called — of the natives came 
into our camp with a few followers and might have plundered 
all our property, while we, confident in our safety, were out 
shooting. The other, or Arab side, gave us a right hearty 
welcome, sending us porters and ju'ovisions while we were desti- 
tute in the forest, and meeting us with their followers on our 
approach to their settlement. 

The foremost in kindness was Moossah, a native of the Indian 
territory of Kutch, in Bombay. Upon the day of our arrival at 
Kazeh, he led the way through a noisy throng and conveyed 
us to his house. Here a gay gathering of the influential 
traders in slaves and ivory, in full durbar dress, had assembled 
to greet us. The faces around me were all strange, but I had 
not much difficulty in picking out from among them a face 
and character I had heard so much of : old Snaay, the slave- 
dealer and cattle-lifter, with his long lean face and determined 
lip, was unmistakable. He looked uncomfortable and fidgeted 
about, but we soon had it explained to us that he was anxious 
for the interview to terminate, as he was leaving then and 
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there upon a campaign against the “ rebel ” natives, who had 
lately plundered him of twenty-five barrels of gunpowder. He 
asked us why we had not brought the rebel chief into Kazeh, 
dead or alive, and so engrossed was he with his expedition, that, 
though Speke presented him with a valuable gold watch by 
Macabe, set in turquoise, few words of thanks were uttered, and 
the old gentleman left, never to return. 

These miserable wars in Central Africa originated, we were 
told, in a quarrel which arose between the slave of an Arab 
and a native of the country. They fought over some water at 
a well ; the Arab slave was killed, and his master took revenge 
against the village. Other Arabs went to the support and 
other villagers helped to fixn the flame, consequently, through 
these constant interchanges of paying olf old scores,” there is 
never peace, neither will there be until tlie country has a 
settled government. 

The evil effects of these fights tell disastrously, not only 
upon all those traders who caused the disturbances originally, 
but upon all persons travelling through the country. If a caravan 
— we will say like ours — is marching, the porters desert in 
batches or in a body as they approach the residences of the 
Arabs, for, like all mortals, they fear capture or death. The 
people in the villages have been taught to detest every trader 
and every traveller, for they have suffered bitterly by the loss 
of their slaves and their herds, and will not readily render 
assistance to a caravan. 

This same system lias been carried on for many years upon 
the Nile between Khartoom and Gondokoro. Only a few years 
ago a boat full of armed men would land for plunder, and decamp 
with it, perhaps with impunity; but the next boat and every 
other boat would be attacked as it passed the spot, or when- 
ever an opportunity offered. 

I would therefore here emphatically protest against any 
foreigner taking part in the fights of a country through which 
he may be travelling for scientific and other information, for I 
feel confident that neutrality is his truest and safest course. 

We were invited and pressed to fight by every chief we saw, 
and by the Arabs also. The king of Karagweh asked us to 
assist him in killing his own brother; the king of Unyoro made 
exactly the same request; the king of Uganda wished us to 
go plundering, and the Egyptian traders would have been 
delighted to see us join them in their expeditions against the 
poor people near Gondokoro. If, therefore, Speke had mixed 
himself up with the quarrels of the inhabitants, the Royal 
Geographical Society would never have seen him return. 

For fifty-two days we were sheltered at Kazeh or Toborah by 
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“Moosah,” during which time we occupied ourselves in pro- 
tracting our route, taking and working out lunar observations, 
registering the rainfall, shooting, collecting, sending reports and 
letters to England, attending to the sick and gathering every 
information regarding the countries to the north, more particu- 
larly those around the Source of the Nile. 

Speke, upon his previous journey with Captain Burton, had 
seen that the waters of Unyanyerabeh drained to the Lake 
Tanganika ; he had seen that the Victoria Nyanza was 3750 feet 
above the level of the ocean, but he now knew that Gondokoro, 
upon the Nile, was but 1500 feet high. His main wish was, 
therefore, to connect the geography of both or all three regions 
— the Tanganika, the Victoria Nyanza, and Gondokoro. He 
wished to trace, from their source, the waters of the Nile which 
flowed from the highest slopes of Northern Africa. He formed 
his plans calmly. 

Moossah’s house at Kazeh was the rendezvous of every 
traveller and of every needy man. Hero we saw people from 
India, Arabia, Uganda, Usoga, Madagascar, Kilimangao, and 
other African provinces ; and here was the favourite resort of 
all the gossips in the country. Moossah himself had been for at 
least twenty years in the country ; he was the oldest established 
trader and certainly the most influential ; we therefore, through 
him, had the freest access to all visitors here, and gained in- 
formation for our map. We ascertained from them the names 
and customs of every race that surrounded the Victoria Nyanza, 
the Tanganika, &e. ; and were assured by IMoossah that we should 
have no difficulty in getting hence to Egypt by descending the 
Nile, because it flowed from the great lake to the north. ° 

But, to make such a journey a sure success, Speke devised 
that Moossah should accompany us as far as Earagweh, or even 
to Uganda. He knew that iMoos-^ah’s fame as a trustw'orthy' 
honest man would influence the kings of those two countries, 
and that some of his lollowers being from Uganda and Usoga, 
we should be following the direct route bv having such guides. 

Moossah himself was anxious to get away from Kazeh, as the 
Arabs, by constaut war, had biought dearth', famine, and desola- 
tion on the country ; he constantly had to supply their demands 
for powder, for which they ow'ed him heavy sums. However, it 
W'as not fated that he should accompany us. 

His health had been impaired by ojnum eating, and was 
further affected by his having kept the fast of ‘‘ Ramzan.” A 
supply of opium w'as upon its way from the coast, and he felt 
anxious for its arrival, as, if it was plundered, he thought he 
could not live. Week after week passed, and poor Moossah’s 
drug never arrived ; the small stock he had was lessened by 
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daily applications from his son and others whom he could never 
refuse, though he gave with a grudge ; and so the time came 
for us to leave. 

Meanwhile poor old “ Snaay ” and five other Arabs had been 
killed in action, and the remnant of them went to Moossah and 
told him that he should leave Kazeh at his peril ; he must wait 
to defend it against attack. Under such circumstances, where 
no settled government exists, Moossah had to submit and had 
to take an oath of allegiance ; but even when we left he still 
clung to the hope of joining us. However, his death soon 
followed. We had not left many days when his messengers 
conveyed to us the sad intelligence that Moossah had breathed 
his last. 

This we regarded as a calamity to our expedition. Our pro- 
spects looked dark, two great men, our supporters and 
introducers to African chiefs, had been cut off within a few 
weeks of each other. One, " Snaay,” had died in an inglorious 
manner in an inglorious cause, desolating the country, and 

Moossah ” fell a victim to his own indulgences ; but he left a 
name for gentleness and kindliness of nature that will long be 
remembered. It may show the reader his worth and the im- 
portance attached to the event of his death, that couriers were 
dispatched to the kings of Karagweh aud Uganda by his son 
to announce the decease. The messengers had separate in- 
structions for these kings regarding our intended visit to them, 
so that the main object of our journey was never lost sight of 
by Speke. 

The route we took from Kazeh to lihartoom may be divided 
into five regions, which will be separately described under these 
heads:— 

I. From Kazeh to Kitare, in Usui. 

II. From Kitare to the River Kitangule. 

III. From Kitangule to Uganda. 

IV. From Uganda to Gondokoro. 

V. From Gondokoro to Khartoom. 

I. — Fuow K.vzeh to Kitaee, in Usui. 

Distance 200 miles ; elevation from 3180 to 4204 feet* above 

* We started from England with six tested boiling-thermometers and two 
boiling-apparatus. All were tested at Zanzibar, and two thermometers selected 
and used upon the route — Speke boiling one simultaneously with my boiling the 
other. They did not give the same results with regularity ; and I am inclined to 
think that when the heights are taken with the mountain barometer, or other 
more accurate instrument, our present results will be rather below than 
above the actual height. We cannot say whether five hundred, or even one 
thousand, feet may have to be added to the altitudes in this paper, as the two 
instruments used were broken at Gondokoro, and could not therefore be tested as 
to their error on our return to England, — J. A. G. 
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the level of the sea ; mean of the temperatures taken between 
1 and 4 p.m., from the 24th December, 1860, till the 15th 
November, 1861, 80’. Highest temperature observed, 24th 
October, 1861, 90^. Extreme cold observed 13th November, 
1861, 55°. The rainfalls of January, February, and March were 
not measured, but I should say that the annual quantity of this 
district is under 34 inches. Tlie expedition remained here 
from the 21th of January till the 15th of November, 1861. 

This country is close to the watershed which separates the 
waters of the Tanganika Lake from the Victoria Nyanza Lake. 
In fact, we occasionally were upon heights which shed their 
waters north and south, and although in this tract we traversed 
200 miles, none of the waters flowed northwards, but all to the 
Tanganika Lake ; yet the streams were so small — in many cases 
mere springs or sources — it was conclusive that we were upon 
the watershed of the Equator, upon the north-eastern edge of 
the vast elevated area which sheds its waters to the Lake- 
Tanganika, and upon the most southern slopes of Nile-land. 

This journey was made in thirty-two stages, and during the 
whole of it we never lost sight of hills which, when not in con- 
fused masses of igneous rock, were in ranges or ridges pointing 
in a N.N.w. direction, averaging in height 3500 to 4000 feet, with 
villages, cultivations or forest in the valleys between the ridges. 
Many of the surface rocks were extraordinary, either cropping 
up in boulders the height and size of houses, or showing strange 
rock basins, where water lodged, and flat masses upon which 
the people cleaned their grain. 

The last six stages of this district had a different geological 
formation. The rock was in stratifications of sandstone of various- 
degrees of hardness, colour, and inclination, laid open to view 
by narrow valleys running northwards, and escarped sandstone 
rock upon their western sides. Since leaving Zanzibar, we had 
not met with so good an illustration of the geology of Africa, 
and it was an interesting part of our journey. 

With this change of the rock, we had pure, refreshing, and 
clear water, very different to the insipid brackish water wo had 
drunk since leaving the coast. 

The deepest stream crossed was the Gombe, flowing, at the 
point we crossed it, to the north-west. It was in flood upon the 
21st March, 5 feet deep and 2U yards in width, with little or no 
current, and flat banks. On the day we crossed it we noted one 
of those curious phenomena in nature — a quicksand, the only 
one we observed in our whole journey, yet so common in the 
rivers of India, and seen also at Simon’s Bay, Cape of Good Hope. 
The altitude at this point was 3400 feet above the level of the 
sea, and this of itself is a strange coincidence, that a quicksanrl 
should be found at so high a level; but all this country is 
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saturated with water and sand, and it may be that the vast basin 
of the Victoria Nyanza — not so far away — may have something 
to do with this, as it rests about the same level above the sea. 

The soil varied from sand to rich tenacious alluvial; occar 
sionally red clay was met witli, and the whole tract of low hills, 
rock masses, plateaus and valleys, was lightly covered with 
brushwood, forest, grass and crops. 

Not a day passed wliile marching that we did not meet 
with villages, in which we generally encamped. The larger 
ones were strongly fenced against sudden attack by double 
stockades, made from trees carried from the forests, and had a 
hedge of euphorbia outside of this fence. Tlie outer circle of 
all was a deep ditch. With this defence a village cannot 
forcibly be entered by any human being, and would stand an 
assault by bows and arrows as long as water and food lasted. 

The huts have steep roofs of grass, are circular, and each set 
belonging to a family is stockaded from its neighbouring set. 
Within the enclosures, and sometimes within the huts, cattle 
and goats are kept, so that cleanliness is not the rule, although 
in this respect there are certain restrictions, such as that no 
workers in iron, and no animal deemed unclean, may enter the 
Tillage. 

The “ chief” is supreme in his district ; he expects, and often, 
demands, tribute from all passing through his country, and if he 
does not get it he sends a flying column of men, armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, to try and enforce submission. His 
principal nourishment is a coarse drink, made by fermenting and 
boiling the grain of the country ; and, though seldom drunk, he 
is generally in a muddled state. 

He has as many wives as he can maintain, and as many slaves 
iis he can buy or kidnap ; but if they do not misbehave he 
treats them kindly. He has a natural religion, the instinct 
of right and wrong ; he has no idols, and believes in a supreme 
spirit of good and evil being able to avert danger from himself, 
or to punish others. Although he holds courts, which are con- 
ducted with considerable ceremony and earnest argument, he 
can neither read, write, nor count time. 

His dress is a sheet of blue cotton check', or chintz, tied round 
his waist and falling below the knee. Another sheet of similar 
material is throun over his shoulders. The head, feet, hands, 
and shoulders are bare, except a shell-pendant as the mark of 
rank round his neck, iron rings on his ankles, and a stick or 
spear in the hand, completes the Mteme,” or Sultan. 

The men of this province lead much the same kind of life 
as their Sultan, but necessity makes them industrious and active. 
They prepare the ground for seed with iron hoes, not knowing 
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tlie use of the plough or the bullock in agriculture. With the 
assistance of their women they cut the crops and clean them. 
They conyey all the firewood in from the forest, attend the cattle, 
milk the cows, defend the property of their Sultan, and a few 
of them trade in salt, sweet potatoes, groimd-nuts, grain, ivory, 
iron, slaves, taking such to the northern kingdoms, as well as to 
the coast opposite Zanzibar. They carry loads of 60 and even 7 0 
pounds weight when employed as porters, but have an objection 
to carry cases of tin or wood, which hurt their naked skins. All 
articles made up for transport by native carriage in Central 
Africa, should undoubtedly be placed in waterproof sacks and 
not in cases. 

The women are better dressed than the men : all of them wear 
a cotton cloth from the waist to above the ankles, while the 
majority of the men have the skin of a goat slung from one of 
their shoulders as their only covering. The women have their 
meals separate from the men, as M. Du Chaillu mentions in his 
Apingi Kingdom. They eat in the open air, with their children 
seated by them ; in their household duties they are clean and 
tidy. The w'omen slaves are the first to rise in the early 
morning and they work all day, grinding corn with a stone upon a 
slab. Their other employments are to clip the heads of corn 
in the fields, and to carry the produce on their heads in bark 
baskets to the village. They cook the meals of their husbands 
and prepare the native beer. Sometimes they will accompany a 
caravan to the coast, carrying their infants with them, and will 
occasionally engage themselves as porters. In height they are 
shorter than the men, differing in this respect in the same way 
as we do. The height of the men is perhaps two inches below 
the average of Englishmen. 

Slavery is the curse of the country, and the African races will 
continue this practice of buying, plundering, and selling slaves 
to traders as long as the Zanzibar Government, the Portuguese, 
the Egyptians, and the Chinese support it or connive at it. 
^'hen travelling in Africa, we saw that no one of any social 
position, and who was at all ambitious, could enjoy life without 
slaves. Purchasers generally obtain them from tribes different 
from their own, and give the highest prices for natives of Usoga 
and Uganda, considering them more faithful and attached than 
the slaves of races contiguous to themselves. It was observed that 
the master and mistress of Central Africa treat their slaves 
with kindness, looking upon them as part of their property, 
which they feel bound to care for; and in gratitude for^ this the 
slave generally becomes attached to liis foreign home. 

The condition of slaves becomes very different when they fall 
into the hands of a dealer, an Arab or other trader, who takes 
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them from market to market in gangs tied together by the 
neck 'with heavy chains — a brutal precaution which never 
entered our heads to adopt — and finally, when no sale can be 
effected, he conveys them to the coast, where, at great risk of 
capture by our men-of-war, he ships them on board a native 
craft, never again to see their old homes. This is the most 
cruel period in the life of a slave, this forced transportation, 
accompanied by extreme privations. It would be a relief to 
hear that the demand for them was summarily stopped at the 
ports of embarkation ; for then these slave-dealers and natives 
of the interior would, of necessity, cease to take them to the 
coast. 

The Mahomedan Government of Egypt is, I regret to say, 
extending its influence in those parts by large acquisitions of 
territory ; and it becomes its duty to control the desire of its 
subjects to make themselves masters of the slaves of Abyssinia 
and Central Africa. Annexation by this Power would be a 
serious evil; and, for the sake of the fine independent races 
of Uganda and Karagweh and their fertile country, I hope and 
trust that civilisation may be introduced among them by 
Christians, not by Mahometan races, who would turn the whole 
country into a market for slaves. The trade of the east coast 
of Africa is being developed more rapidly now since the 
openin" of the Suez Canal, but the interior should be penetrated 
to obtain its rich products, and foreign traders should push on 
from the east coast to Egypt, protecting the people from 
Mahomeclanism, forming trading depots at different points, and 
showing their intolerance of slavery. 


Teavelling Season. 

I may conclude my notes upon this district by making the 
following remarks upon the seasons as taken from a field-book 
kept daily, and will show the favourable times of the year for 
travelling. Natives are often obliged to travel at all seasons, 
but will not readily do so at the desire of a master; they prefer to 
travel during certain months, such as March and April, when 
the crops and wild fruits are about to ripen, and when they 
can help themselves as they pass the fields or go through the 
forest ; or they prefer to start in August, after their crops have 
been gathered and they have had a feast on the new grain. 
At this time of the year they begin to burn down the tall 
grass, which might conceal wild animals. The seasons they 
naturally object to travel in are when the country is parched 
by heat in June and July, or flooded by water in December 
and January; in these times food has to be purchased, as the 
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harvests have been gathered, and travellers suffer in health 
from hunger, heat, cold and rain. 

January, 1861. — Kain falls in this and the three preceding 
months, softening the soil and preparing it to receive the seed ; 
acacias and ground-nut are in blossom ; new grass and young 
rice are above ground, and a few fruits are forming. Elack 
storms from n.n.e., with thunder and lightning. Wind n.e. 
and N.N.E. Average temperature during the month, taken 
between the hours of 1 and 4 o’clock, 76’. 

February. — Kain continues to fall this month. The wind is 
almost cold ; the grass and young crops are a good height, and 
seeds are ripening. Wind w. and s.w. Temp. 76°. 

March. — This I call the beginning of summer, and it mav be 
called a dry month, though showers fell upon the 22nd and ^Srd, 
the time of the vernal equinox. The paths and much of the 
country are still covered with water, the accumulation of rain 
during the past three months. Blossom is plentiful, the grass is 
high, and Indian com, in a few places, is ripe. The S.E. wind 
blows daily, bringing with it fits of sneezing, similar to what 
we have in England during hay fever in May. The air is 
impregnated with dry, imperceptible dust. The wind occa- 
sionally blows from the e.n.e. quarter. IMax. temp. 80°, min. 62°. 

April. — This month (on the 3rd) w'as the commencement of 
the rice-cutting at Jlininga. There are few days of rain. The 
morning breeze is still from the unhealthy south-east quarter, 
and many suffer from fever. Temp. 80°. 

May. — The harvest is general during this month, and grain is 
abundant. No mention in my journal of any rain in May. 
Average temp., at 2 p.m., 83°. 

June. — I call this the first of the autumnal months, because 
the liarvest has all been gathered and housed. The poorer 
classes are allow'ed to collect what they can of grain and sweet 
potato off the fields where the harvest has been gathered. At 
sunrise the mornings are piercingly cold ; a haze obscures the 
outlines of the hills ; the sun rises in a haze, which does not clear 
off till 9 or 10 A.M. ; and even during the day a film of haze 
hangs about the fields. The wind blows with regularity from 
the S.S.E. and s.e., making us sneeze and giving us hard coughs 
and colds. At night the sky, for forty degrees of altitude, is 
misty, and the strongest wind that bhjws is from the south- 
east. By the end of this month all deciduous trees have thrown 
off their leaves, and nothing but evergreens refreshes the eye. 
On the 1st of June, at 2 p.m., the temp, was 75°. 

July. — The fields are bare and dusty ; the men employ them- 
selves with long-handled rackets in threshing the corn and 
winnowing it in tlie southern breeze. They gather the honey of 
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the season (this month corresponds with our September), attend 
the young calves, and burn down the grass to allow i'resh to 
spring up. The moimings are close, and feel like rain ; the 
atmosphere is still thick, the days are gloomy ; heavy clouds 
appear in the north, ancl a plump of rain falls upon the tenth. 
The unhealthy south-east breeze still continues, but it is not so 
constant now. At 7.50 r.M. of tbe 7th I observed a comet near 
Ursa Major. On the 9th its position was more distant from the 
north ; the tail pointed away from the constellation, and was 
about the angle of 45^'. 

August — This is a gloomy month, the atmosphere is thick 
and the mornings close. The people make beer daily from their 
stored grain, and drink it oft' wh< n it is fresh. Arab traders 
now march for the northern kingdoms, and native dealers travel 
about selling and bartering slaves, salt, ground-nuts, Ac. Little 
or no rain falls. 

Seq)iemher. — The first month of the Central African winter, 
for the aspect of the country is grey and wintry. The days are 
beautifully bright and clear. By the 12th, the unhealtliy south- 
east wind had gone to easterly, tlio streams had become mere 
chains of ponds, with dormant vegetation, and about the Equi- 
noctial time on the 24th, we had merry peals of thunder, with 
lightning and a northerly breeze ; two days later, heavy rain 
followed the storm. 

October. — The mornings are cold, tlie days oppressive, but 
sickness is less, and it is a favourable time fur inarching to the 
coast. Vte met several caravans; there were pleasant showers 
and thunder-storms, all the more acceptable, for tlio water- 
courses were dry and drinking-water was scarce. At Usui the 
ground is broken up for seed. The wild grass is either withered 
or has been burnt down, and certain trees begin to drop their 
foliage. The only vegetation is such as grows all the year round, 
namely, sweet potato, plantain and manioc. Average temp., 
between 1 and 4 p.m., 84°. 

November. — Bain came with the new moon upon the 2nd, with 
occasional storms and high winds. It continued during the 
month, falling almost every day with a n.n.e. and n.e. wind, 
and most frequent in the afternoons. Caravans for the coast 
travel this month. The ground is prepared for receiving the 
seed. Indian corn and manioc is ripening. Winds variable ; 
those from the s.E., E., e.n.e.. and even n.n.w., are recorded. 

inch of rain fell in 15 days during the whole month. 
Max. temp. 79° ; min. temp. 58°. 

December. — The rain of the last month has brought up the 
brier, and a few blossoms are observed : but no record of this 
month can be offered, as we were in the neighbouring province 
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of Karagweh, where the rain-gauge marked 2-80 inches for the 
whole month. This fell upon fourteen different days, and the 
greatest record in 24 hours was on the 29th December, between 
11 A-M. and 5 p.m., when 1-16 inches fell. The temperature 
during this month at places betweenjUgogo and Kazeh (altitude 
3200 to 4000 feet) averaged 84'^, between 1 and 4 p.m. 

Abstract of the above Remarks. 

Driest months — March, April, and May. 

Partial rain in June, July, August, and September. 

Heavy rain in October, November, December, January, and February. 


II. — District from Kitare to the Eiver Kitangule. 

We have now entered upon the northern slope of Equatorial 
Africa ; every drop of water in this district flows to the Nile. 
The distance along it is 120 miles, travelled by us in fourteen 
stages, across ridges of sandstone, averaging 4000 feet above 
sea-level ; pointing, though not with regularity, to the north- 
east. The valleys are 200 to 800 feet lower than the highest 
stratifications of rock, and are of various forms. Some are 
narrow passes, with brushwood and cultivation ; others are broad 
expanses of grass, rush, and bog, where giraffe, rhinoceros, 
hartebeest, cranes, and geese are very frequently seen, and 
which at no very distant period were great lakes ; or the valleys 
are deep depressions, reservoirs of water 3 to 10 miles in 
length, frequented by hippopotamus, otters, water-bok, and full 
of fish. 

To the west of these ridges, and upon the upper strata, at 
the second stage, the country has been upheaved into a series 
of volcanic mounds, which are shaped like saddle-backs and 
cones. Here the hill-sides and paths are strewed with sharp 
fractured sandstone and fragments of quartz. 

The more common hill or mountain of Karagweh has a round 
outline with steep sides, and is covered with a coarse description 
of grass 3 feet high, which gives to all of them a bleak look. 
The only other vegetation consists of a few shrubby trees, which 
grow in the courses of the ravines down the sides of the 
mountains. 

There were no rivers crossed in this route, but merely rivulets 
and bogs ; the hills are so steep, no streams accumulate to 
any size. This was the highest portion of our whole route ; it 
was also the highest inhabited part, for Eumanika, the proprietor, 
resides aU the year round at an elevation of 4661 feet, and 
from our encampment at this altitude, looking to the west, we 
could count four ranges, one receding from the other, and 
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pointing northwards. These ranges are of uniform height, and 
part with their lakes and streams to the valley of the Eiver 
Kitangule. Far heyond these ranges, at a distance calculated 
at 50 miles, we took the hearing (c.B. 295^) of a volcanic 
cluster of three sugar-loaf mountains in Euanda. This was 
a very interesting sight, causing our intense admiration on 
account of their towering height — say 10,000 feet; hi;t on 
account of the foggy atmosphere, we could only see them 
occasionally, while the sun set behind them. The natives said 
of them — for we could not go so great a distance off our route 
to visit them — that they were so steep that no one could ascend 
them except on his hands and feet. 

The cultivations of Karagweh are not confined to the valleys 
or lower ground ; but upon the western slopes of the hills, where 
there are no escarpments or fragments of rock to spoil the 
crops, beans, English peas, sweet potato, ground-nuts, and 
pulses, are grown in sufficient quantity to support the inhabitants; 
and groves of plantain are abundant. 

Karagweh, being at the south-west corner of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake and the high road to the ivory-producing 
countries of Koreh, Uhia, Kittareh, Unyoro, and Uganda, is 
the only route taken by traders and travellers from the sea- 
coast to these northern kingdoms. It has, therefore, become a 
mart of great convenience for the meeting of inland and coast 
traders. Here ivory is bartered for beads, salt, iron, copper, 
cloth, and slaves. The Zanzibar merchants have depots here, 
detaching parties to the west and north for the purchase of 
ivory and slaves. This trade is sanctioned by the Sultan Euma- 
nika, who is a kind, amiable man; the least extortionate of all 
the chiefs we met, consequently his capital has become a far more 
important market than that of Kazeh, where there is no proper 
government. The only drawback to Karagweh is the difficulty 
of getting through the excessively extortionate chiefs residing 
between it and the coast, and there is no avoiding the heavy 
taxes these chiefs demand from caravans moving either from or 
to the coast. The resources of Karagweh are not yet deve- 
loped on this account; but as long as Eumanika lives, and 
while the traders behave justly, the country will continue to 
compete successfully with the other markets for ivory in Africa. 
It would be of great advantage to the east coast traders if they 
thoroughly established their credit in this part of Africa, for 
unless they do so, the Egyptians from the north wiU descend 
with their hordes and sweep this trade down the Nile. 

The tribes who arrive with ivory, coffee, slaves, &c., are 
numerous, and give constant opportunities at such a rendezvous 
as Karagweh of obtaining information regarding their nations. 
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Captain Speke took advantage of their presence to glean for 
his map, and hear all about this lake-couutr\% He heard here, 
from some men of the Sultan’s, who had just returned from a 
journey to the north, that one hundred foreigners, in ships 
from Egypt, had been attacked by the Wagani, who plundered 
them of clothes such as we wore, and beautiful rare Venetian 
beads. This was intensely exciting news to us, for we knew 
they must be a party who had ascended the Nile; but how were 
we ever to reach them ? It was also added, that their guns 
were so large that they knocked trees down ; and their ships 
were so commodious that they carried white sails made of 
cloth, and had animals on board of them. Nothing could be 
more conclusive to us, and Eumanika showed us some beads 
which were entirely different in size and colour from those 
used upon the trade-line of the east coast. We therefore 
pressed the Sultan daily to allow us to proceed on our route. 

Besides getting the above welcome news, ^ve had the advan- 
tage of constant intercourse with those who lived here all their 
lives. The Sultan and his late father, Dagara, and his. family, 
had settled here, for three generations or more; and though 
they, individually, had never travelled beyond their own 
kingdom, they knew by tradition, and from their own servants 
and slaves, every country and lake within 100 to 200 miles of 
them. They gave us freely all the information they possessed; 
pointing to the countries they spoke of, such as the southern 
ends of the Luta Nzige and Victoria Nyanza Lakes, and men- 
tioned their distances in days’ journeys. The Sultan stated that 
a canoe could sail all the way with the exception of two miles 
of obstruction in the Kitangule River, from Uganda to Karagweh 
Lake. The family nere intelligent and well-informed, we 
therefore were disposed to place reliance on what they told us. 
Neither were they superstitious about our making astronomical 
observations ; but I attribute this friendship v'ery much to our 
having been the guests of so well-known and trusty a man as 
the late Moossah of Kazeh. When we left we parted as good 
friends as when w'e arrived, and this is sometimes difficult to 
do in Central Africa. 

Here, and in every other territory we passed through, have I 
seen Speke, compass in hand, with native travellers around 
him, getting from them the positions of Uganda, Unyoro; 
Ujiji, Ukereweh, Luta Nzige, Victoria Nyanza, Usoga, Ugani, 
or places we had never seen, and hearing trom them the 
descriptions of the races around the lake. In fact, we never 
met a traveller of any intelligence who was not put through the 
points of the compass in this way ; but none of those who lived 
on the western shore of the lake could ever tell us who lived 
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upon the opposite shore. As we changed ground from camp 
to camp, going northwards, Speke, by following this system of 
observation and native interrogation, nas able to secure cross- 
bearings of all the countries which appear in his map. And 
as lar as we inspected afterwards, these cross-bearings were 
wonderfully near the truth ; for this reason I predict that what 
we were unable to prove by inspection will be found equally 
accurate. In one instance, this is already confirmed. Speke laid 
down the Luta Nzige Lake entirely from native information : it 
was afterwards visited by Sir Samuel Baker, and its northern 
extremity had not to be altered from Speke’s map ; and the 
southern end has yet to be visited before it can be shown 
that Speke accepted wrong bearings. This case I instance to 
prove that when information is properly sifted and obtained 
from natives of the upper and intelligent class, it is decidedly 
reliable. 

The countries which extend along the south and west of 
the Victoria Nyanza had their representatives constantly at 
Ifaragweh, and it was of great interest to us to talk with them. 
A trader of Momba.«, named “ Jooma,” the agent of a house in 
Zanzibar, and speaking a little Hindostanee, was, perliaps, as well 
informed as any of the natives. He had traded for ten years 
in different parts of Equatorial Africa, had seen Kilimangao, 
Ukereweh, Koreh, Ujiji, Liganda, and kne'v the routes to these 
places by heart. While on his way to Chaga, near Kilimangao, 
he had met Captains Burton and Speke at Ugogi, and delivered 
some letters to them. He described the changes of colour in 
this mountain, but not knowing what a snow-capped mountain 
meant, he did not understand that snow could produce this 
difference of appearance in tint — white, black, green, brown, 
and scarlet successively, if viewed between the times of daybreak 
and darkness. He believed that all this was supernatural, 
for he became ill when he wished to ascend it, and said 
every black man was affected in the same way by it ; though 
white men, if like Speke, might not be so. He understood the 
mountain to be full of treasures in gold and other minerals, 
and he picked up some stones at its base which wmre the 
colour of some red cornelian links wdiich I wore ; but no 
Arab would dare to dig this mountain, for he would certainly 
be struck by some malady. Poor “ J ooma ” was full of super- 
stitions. 

As this route will have to be explored when the eastern shore 
of the Victoria Kyanza is determined, I may mention here 
the experience of Jooma when marching betw'een Ugogi and 
Uhaga, near Kilimangao. He had a wholesome dread of the 
Masai people, who, having no chief Sultan, are split up into 
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small states, each one demanding of the traveller cruelly large 
taxes ; and this fact is the barrier to successful exploration in 
this portion of Africa. Though Jooma had sixty-four guns with 
him, even this number did not keep off the troops of natives, 
who attacked him. But, at last, terms were made, Jooma got 
away; and he never could be induced to go there again. I 
mention this to show the difficulties of this route, and that it 
would be more advisable to explore the eastern shores of the 
Yictoria Nyanza by boats from its southern shore than to 
attempt a passage through the Masai to the eastern shore of 
the lake. Two of our followers had gone from Zanzibar, via- 
Kilimangao,* to within three days’ journey of Usoga, where they 
had heard of large boats capable of holding GO men ; and had 
also heard of men on horseback, probably those races to the 
south of Abyssinia ; and had seen a salt lake, called by them 
Leebassa, probably the Naivasba of 'Wakefield. 

Jooma states that the Masai race are savages compared with 
the people living at the south exti’emity of the Victoria Xyanza, 
which he visited in 1852 with 21 followers. He arrived at 
Muanza, the point where Spoke first discovered this lake in 1858, 
and from it he could see the island of Ukereweli indistinctly. lie 
obtained a boat and 2-1 paddlers, which landed him on the island 
of Woezee in five hours. This island is peopled, and contains 
cattle. He was sheltered, and got some fish. He paddled tlie 
whole of the next day till sunset, when, arriving at the island 
of Ukereweh, he was hospitably received by the Sultan 
Machoonda, who still lived in 18G2. This Sultan seems to 
have been a thorough prince, for he entertained Jooma for 
three months, giving him a present of 25 cows, two goats, Ac. 
Jooma says the prices of all articles in those days were more 
moderate than now ; for instance, he purchased 20 fish for one 
string of beads, a goat for four strings, and a cow for ten. 
Small tusks of elephants w'ere to be met with. And on my 
venturing to doubt that Ukereweh was an island, he indignantly 
replied that it was a very large one ; and denied the possdrility 
of its being the mainland, for “ how could the lake fall to 
permit of Ulcereweh being the mainland, it neither rises nor 
falls here ? Hid I not reside on the island for three months ? ” 
When sailing from Ukereweh to the mouth of the river 
Kitangule he had been attacked, and was driven for shelter 
on the island of Ivisseewah, under Lohangarazee, at the mouth 


* I prefer Jooma’s way of pronouncing “Kilimangao” to that of other people 
who call it Kilimanjaro, because the derivation is evidently “ the shield mountain,” 
a conical volcanic mass or pc-ak rising above the country, in the same way tliat 
the boss or centre part in some shields rises above the shield: Kdima = mountain, 
K’gao=a shield — the mountain like a shield. 
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of the Kitaugule (I mention this as a link in my proof that the 
lake extends from Ukereweh to the Eiver Kitangule). But, 
continued Jooma as he addressed me when at Karagweh, 
“ r.hen the King of Uganda sends his boats for you you should 
be all safe, and the voyage might take you about two months.” 
There is no doubt that a canoe, going along the shore, as it has 
no compass and no sails, would take a considerable time upon 
such a voyage of 120 miles, but even \tith a native crew, going 
into and out^ of all the bays, it ought not to take half this time 
oftv.o mouths. This information is copied from my journal 
written on the spot. 

'While delayed at Karagweh, I was very muoh struck by the 
extreme blackness of skin in a race who came there from 
the Lake Victoria direction to sell coffee. The blackness of their 
skins remiutled me forcibly of the races dwelling in the swampy 
regions of the Tcrais of India, and this to me at once marked 
their origin as a race living among lakes or swamps. They were 
Wahia, or W’azeewa, who live on the shore of the Victoria Lake 
to the south and north of the mouth of the river Kitangule, and 
are considered an inhospitable, bad race ; but we experienced no 
unkiudness from them. 

They, the WTihia or Wazeewa, are dark, wiry, sturdy, broad, 
round-liiced negroes, who allow the hair of their faces and of 
their small beards to grow' wild ; the woolly hair on their heads 
stands out in great thatches, which shade their faces. They 
difi'er from almost every other race, except the ^^'aganda, 
in having no teeth-marks, no skin-marks, and no teeth extracted, 
and they may be considercil as the link between the people of 
Uuyamezi and L"ganda. The heads of the men are ornamented 
with a single horn, the emwed horn of a sheep, a goat’s horn, or 
that of the waterbok, a now species of water antelope seen by 
Dr. Kirk in southern lakes, and sent home to the British 
Museum by Speke, and called after him Tragelaphus Spekii. 
The skin of a cow is their chief dress ; this has the hair on, and 
is friczed on the inside and coloured yellow. The hairy side is 
worn next the skin, but reversed during rain ; it hangs to the 
middle of the thigh by being tied by a knot at two ends over 
the right shoulder — the lower corners are rounded off. Besides 
this handsome skin, the Mohia robes himself with a yellow bark 
cloth, or one with black zigzag stamps upon crimson ground ; 
so dressed, and smeared with grease, he is one of their upper 
class. 

They carry a single spear of a remarkable pattern, for it 
differs'from all the spears seen in Africa. The staff is oT feet 
long, of a white knotty wood, and not of bamboo, for bamboo 
is not indigenous to swampy countries, it chooses rather to grow 
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away from water. The iron blade is a broad oval, or of a 
lieart shape, having a nick or shoulder to it, so tl>at it may 
remain in an animal. They also wear round their ankles rings 
of solid iron, polished, and no thicker than the quill of a duck, 
and a Mohia may occasionally have a massive armlet of ivory 
round his arm above the elbow. 

Their women are pretty, and are particularly clean in their 
persons and dress ; they were not observed to grease their 
bodies, but their skins are well washed, and before sitting upon 
the ground they spread out some leaves so as not to have their 
cow-skin and bark robes soiled by the earth. 

I have been particular in my description of this swamp- 
living race, as I wish to show that there is a distinct fashion of 
dress, of caste or clan-marks, and of arm, in every race we met 
in Africa. 

Each nation or race felt a pride in adhering to its own 
fashion, and no two countries were ever observed to dres«, 
mark, or arm alike. Therefore it was that we became familiar 
with the aspect of the different races we saw, and could dis- 
tinguish any stranger, not alone by his face or language, but by 
his dress, caste-marks, and arms, as soon as he stood before us. 
just in the way that we recognise a foreigner by his outward 
appearance. 

There was not a race along the western half of the Victoria 
Xyanza Lake, or between its shores and our route, of which 
we did not meet distinct types to converse with, and make 
notes upon their countiy, their dress, ornaments, arms, habits, 
Ac.; but it might tire the reader to describe them all with 
miuuteiiess, suffice to say of the ffishious in Equatorial Africa, 
commencing from the south of the Victoria Nyanza and going 
round the western side of the lake to the north, that we saw 
the Wanyamezi perfectly happy with the skin of a goat as his 
sole covering. The Karagweh people tie a neat flap of 
leather around the loins, sliorter in front than behind ; the 
Wahia have been described. The Wakoreh make the blades 
of their beautiful spears 15 inches long. The Waruanda have 
a flap of leather around their loins of almost indecent shortness. 
The lYaganda dress in salmon-coloured sliawls made by sewing 
togetlier several strips of bark, and in handsome robes, like 
our skin carriage-rugs, but made of goat skins, antelope skins, 
Ac., and show less of their bodies than any African race I 
know of ; their heads, arms, and feet are alone uncovered, for 
they so robe themselves that all the rest is concealed ; besides 
this, when crossing rivers, they wear a bandage like the letter T, 
and carry their smart clothes upon their heads. 

Tile next races upon our route were the Wauyoro, wdio 
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expose the chest and back, robing the rest of the body to the 
knees, or to the ankles, in kilts of bark cloth, skins, tkc., but 
they are a slovenly people. The Wakidi are at once dis- 
tinguished by their lithe but muscular figures, and the tight 
iron rings round their necks and arms; the men wear round 
earrings of brass or iron, and, when they can procure it, they 
carry the fat of a cow or a goat, for anointing their bodies, in a 
coil round their necks, so as to have their arms free for their 
spears and shields. Lastly come the Wagani, who stand per- 
fectly nude before you, but quite unconscious of their nakedness, 
for they ornament their heads, their ears, lower lips, necks, 
arms, ^\aists, knees, and aidvles with feathers, cowries, beads, 
an-d iron, not wearing any leather or cloth coverings. They are 
when so decorated and painted with red earth and aslies, in 
zebra-like stripes, the most dashing race we observed, and stand 
hi grace'll attitudes unknown to us who clothe ourselves from 
head to foot. After these races come the Bari people, at 
Goudokoro, who have a peculiar lashion of head-dress, and are 
naked; there were other races of Kitch, Shillook, Xouer, &c., 
who wear skins and a few clotlios, till we reach civilization and 
people clothed from the markets of Europe. 

All those races can be recognised by their weapons, by the 
length] of the spear handle and the shajie of its blade, as the 
make and fashion is different in each. Of all the spears seen, 
the longest and heaviest is that used by tlie Wagauda, and 
the slightest that of the Watuta — a plundering, rascally, 
marauding race, with no homes, similar in most respects to, 
and I believe identical with, the Zulu Kafirs whom we had the 
opportunity of seeing at Delagoa Bay. Both Watuta and 
Zulu circumcise, and wear a long appendage to conceal the 
circumcision; and, in my recollection, we saw no other race 
who observed this custom, so that tliey are easily distinguish- 
able. The ^Yatuta were upon our route on several occasions, 
and we have visited their deserted camps ; they are a cowardly 
race, preying upon the weak and defenceless, and travelling in 
flowing columns over many parts of the country. 

In concluding these notes upon races, the following table 
will show the reader the difference in the arms and caste-marks 
of the races we were amongst, and, considering how' few in the 
present day adhere to the arms of their forefathers, it may 
be of interest to note those still existing in Central Africa. 
But, before proceeding with them, I may mention what we 
were told by an intelligent native trader, named Keengo, of 
two races he met with from the country to the east of Uganda, 
while on a plundering expedition (which w'as a failure) with 
Soona, the former king of Uganda, who wore an armour of 
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iron over their faces and loins, and carried iron shields. 
They were veiy brave, and equal to eight times their number 
of Waganda. The same traveller also told us that a trouble- 
some race called the Wamara, living in the IMasai direction, at 
the north-east corner of the Victoria Lake, u-e a sling and 
stone, and a shield made of buffalo hide, never using a spear, 
and that they wore sandals. ^Ye met with no example of either 
of these races, nor of any race living upion the east of the 
Victoria Xyanza, which proves the great extent of the lake in 
this direction. 

Before concluding this district, a few notes may be made 
upon the seasons, but we were not able to do much from the 
fact of having been laid up with sickness from the lotli of 
November till the 20th of April : — 

November. — During this month, plantain, sweet potato, 
ground-nuts, Indian corn, beans of a small description, and 
pulses, are obtainable at Karagweh, ami the hills are covered 
with grass, but not of a good description for grazing. We liad 
rain on fourteen days of this month; it began with the now' moon 
on the 2nd, but the total fall amounted only from one to two 
inches; max. temp. 76’, min. 58’; wind north-east. 

December . — Bain fell on fourteen days of tliis month ; 
amount, 2 7 inches, 1T6 inches falling on the 2!)th, between 
11 A.M. and 0 r.:n. ; max. temp. 71°, min. 57°; wind north-east. 

Januarg. — B.iin fell on fourteen days of this month also, 
amounting to 3-.‘» inches, the gri'atest fall in one day bung 
•83 inch on the afternoon of the 10th; max. temp. 7i'7’, 
min. 5!)’; wiinl north-east. 

February (from JSpeke, Appendix F). — Bain fell twelve days 
of this month; amount, 3‘6 inches. 

March . — Bain tell eleven days of this month ; amount. o'9 
inches. Plants were in flower and fruit during the months 
we were in this district, namely from November till middle of 
April. 

April . — I was informed by the brother of the king of 
Karagweh that the greatest fall of rain during the year takes 
place here between the 15th of April and the 15th of Bay, 
lasting for thirty days during the month of Bamzan, and 1 
see this contirincd in Speke’s Appendix, for 8 inches are re- 
corded for this month. 


III. — From Kitaxgule Eivee to Uganda Capital. 

Hitherto the characteristic features in our route from Kazeh 
had been u[)lands, steep sloped lulls, deep narrow valleys, with 
insignificant streams easily waded — a country, in fact, without 
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a single engineering difficulty ; whereas now we enter upon a 
region abounding in deep streams, with two navigable rivers 
which would require extensive bridging before there could be 
thorough communication. 

We made the distance of 145 miles in 24' stages, but, on 
account of the winding nature of the route, to avoid swamps 
and swollen streams, 50 miles might be added as the more 
correct distance travelled. 

The country is the western shore or side of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and is perfectly different in physical configuration to 
anything we had yet seen upon the journey. It has no doubt 
been a plateau of 4000 feet high, as tlie uniform level and the 
level tops of the existing hills are a distinct evidence of this 
These bills, or remnants of an original plateau, are often soli- 
tary, and consist of masses of stiff clay and boulders hitherto 
impervious to the action of the constant moisture at the Equator. 
The softer parts of the original plateau have been washed away 
to a depth of 300 to 400 feet, at intervals averaging a mile apart, 
consequently to walk across this is to go through a bog ; 
ascend 300 feet, keep level, descend again to another bog, and 
so on during the whole march. 

The vegetation of these parts is very distinct and interesting. 
A thick reed, 10 feet high, covers the flat tops of the hills, 
a few trees grow upon their sides, below the trees are the huts 
of the people, sheltered by dense masses of plantain trees, and, 
lowest of all, a tropical vegetation of trees, creepers, and papyrus, 
hide the vile swamp of tenacious mud in the channel between 
the different ridges of hill. 

When standing on these heights to view the country round, 
the breeze is cool and refreshing after crossing the mosquito- 
filled swamps beneath, and as the eye is stretched from the feet 
to the horizon, in succession you look over tiees into valleys of 
various forms, often square, and many pointing to the lake, but 
filled so full of vegetation that their exit cannot be seen. Beyoml 
the valley rises another hill similar to what you stand upon, and 
beyond it is the horizon, without a peak or mountain in tlie 
sky-line. 

The Piiver Kitangule is the first important stream to be 
described. Several natives of Karagweh told us that the people 
of Uruudi were in the habit of floating timber down this river, 
and they concluded that its naters must come from the head of 
the Tauganika Lake, but we were able to show them the fallacy 
of such reasoning by the diflerence of altitudes of the two 
positions, and by the barrier of the Mount M’foombiro range 
It probably has its rise in this mountain, but we saw it fed by 
four lakes in Karagweh, which radiate to it. 
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The Kitangiile, at the point we ferried it, runs through 
a plain which is 20 feet to 40 feet above its level. The view, 
looking up stream, shows a high steep left bank and a hilly 
wooded horizon, with a shelving right bank covered with jDapyrus. 
It is a majestic stream, 5 to 6 fathoms deep, 80 yards or so 
across, and fringed with papyrus for a considerable width, with 
a current of 3 to 4 miles per hour. From one dry bank to 
the opposite one is 250 yards across, and no foundation for a 
bridge could conveniently be got nearer than this, the inter- 
vening space being white shingle, rushes, papyrus and the 
river. 

The canoe which took us across was a single timber the width 
of an ordinary easy-chair, and 15 yards in length, hollowed out. 
It carried my party of fifteen Wagaudu, their dogs, and their 
large shields, with ease. At starting, on account of the strong 
current, we had to pole up stream, by the edge of papyrus, for 30 
yards, the paddles were then plied rapidly to enable us to hit 
off the exact landing by slanting dorvn with the current. I had 
a sounding-line all ready, and commenced to use it, but neither 
the head ferryman nor the AVaganda oflicer in charge would 
]>ermit me to make any use of it, even though I offered hand- 
some presents ; they said something would certainly happen to 
tiie boat if I sounded, and the king of Uganda would take their 
lives if anything happened to me. Speke, who had travelled 
this route a few months before me, found the same objections 
made. 

His course was somewhat different from mine when pro- 
ceeding hence to Uganda capital, and he saw the Yictoria 
Lake at points where I did not. His first view of it was 
from Mashonde, and afterwards he constantly came upon it, as 
shown at the end of this paper under “ Extracts from Speke’s 
AVork.” 

It was always intended that boats should be sent from 
Uganda to convey me from the Kitangule to Uganda, but, after 
being a settled question, the plan fell through — no boats could be 
found. Those we saw were unfit for such a voyage, and the 
risk to life and property would have been great, but this might 
not have stood in the nay had there been no other obstacle. I 
had been assured by Eumanika of Karagweh, and others, that 
boats would certainly be sent for me by M’tessa, but the repre- 
sentatives of both kings took such precious charge of me, and 
especially of themselves, that they would not attempt the voyage. 
There was no overruling them, and my disappointment was 
more than I can describe. 

It may be mentioned here that so late as the year before 
last, in 1871, M’tessa, king of Uganda, sent a party of his 
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soldiers all the way to Zanzibar with presents for its Sultan, 
begging, amongst other things, that men might be sent him 
who were capable of building ships, by which he could make 
excursions on the Victoria Nyanza. His father was in the 
habit of making such voyages, but was seldom successful ; but, 
if M’tessa was supplied with the means, I think he would 
gladly assist any traveller in the exploration of the lake and 
the countries on its eastern shores. 

The first indication of the presence of the lake that my party 
had was two days after we had ferried the Kiver Kitangule, 
when, to the north-east there was a plain extending to the 
mouth of this river. I took the bearings of all the higher 
ground; but, from north to east — in the lake direction — all was 
a dead flat to the horizon, there was nothing to take a bearing 
upon, and the course of the Kitangule, through this plain, was 
marked by a winding foliage of green. The • bearings then 
taken are as follows, no compass variation has been applied ; — 

Compass Bearings from K'gamhezi. 

O O ^ 

Bine hills of Ukoreh .. 305 .. Kizzccwah ITo 

Lohehgeerah .. .. 275 .. Issesseh (Mccro) .. .. 117 

M’Gandoo 217 .. Uganda -10 

Unyoro 11°. 

At Bhammeera, the first march to the south of the Kitan- 
gule, the following bearings were given me : — 


o o 

Uganda and IS’yanza .. 4l .. Kufro 242 

Keebee 131 .. Kawangno 275 

Usoga 00 .. Oosagara 332 

Unyoro 11 .. Uliia 182 


At the camp of Loochamoo, a distance of twelve miles from 
the lake, I had a bearing of it nearly due east of where I 
stood. Here the general term “ Looeroo,” used in Karagweh, 
Uganda, and Unyoro, as well as “ Nyanza,” is given to it, as well 
as to the Lutanzige Lake, 

Compass Bearings from Loochamo. 


o o 

Loorero (the lake) .. 80 .. Cheyseembeo .. .. 212 

Uganda 48 .. llogoerahs 235 

Unyoro 9 .. Kizzeewah .. .. say 130 

Koreh 313 Keewaleh block (right ot) 185 


In making this march of 14 miles to Loochamoo, the country 
was flat and the grass ankle-deep in water, the mosquitoes were 
in myriads, and bit desperately at night, even through a light 
blanket. In such a country any view of the lake was impossible ; 
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and where villages existed they were snrroimded hy groves of 
plantain, obstructing all vision. One ridge of hills, at a dis- 
tance to our left, came down in a north-west direction. 

Upon tlie 9th of May, having been travelling for four days 
through bogs, across a low' country, and with streams — 3 to 5 
feet deep — at intervals of 3 and 4 miles, I was glad to reach the 
high ground of Chango, whence, at an elevation of 500 feet 
above the lake, I had a clear view of three-fourths of the 
horizon. This view included the Victoria Nvaiiza, whah 
gave a sea horizon from 85^ to 152’’, and was calculated to be 
10 miles away. I took a sketch of the lake, and entered all the 
bearings around me as given by a Waganda, and here they are, 
without compass variation : — 


CoiiijM'S from Chango. 


Koewootummoo (low "rounl next the lake) 

M'weruoka (also low grountl) 

M’werooka liay 

UniiihabitcJ island (say twciitv iniles off) 

Eight ol' Sesseh Island ditto 

Left of Sesseh (as far as was visihle) 

Uganda (hills) 

I'nyoro, ditto 

Kawwngocj { 

Karagweh district (broken horiz'.n of hills) i 

Teiizcewah’s (right of block) or Koewaleh, of li’Jth April j 

Moliia (low swelling hills) 

'Wuozounguia (low ground) 


157 
1 1 5 
12G 
118 
111 

75 

50 

17 

218 

246 

214 

158 
170 


Chango, whore these bearings wore taken, is one of the prettiest 
and best kept spots seen upon the journey. Uerc the natives 
call the lake “ IN urrowareh," and that part of it tit the river 
Ivatonga they called “ Loomro.” They knew the Lutanzige to 
be in Unyoro, and gave me a bearing tipon it. An extract from 
my journal, dated Chango. states, “From a grassv spur a' ove 
camp, and not 500 yards away, had a most extensive view 
of the dear lake; every one had gathereil on the height, 
even the lazy Wanyamezi exerted themselves to see the glor ous 
sheet of boundless water, occupying one quarter of the horizon. 
The island of Sesseh was on our left-front, and, oxc pt an un- 
inhabited island, there wa^! no laud visible beyond the lake.” 

My journal of this date gives some intei’esting particulars 
regarding the country at the north-east end of tlie Victoria 
Nyanza, namely, — Keengo, an Unyamezi fortune-teller ami 
trader in my retinue bound for Uganda, told me that he had 
accompanied the late King Soona of Uganda in boats, with 
200 soldiers, to the country of Umara, eaj-t of Uganda and 
near to the Masai. The expedition was one of aggression and 
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plunder, but tliougb it bad this famous “ M’ganga,” or fortune- 
teller, with it, success did not crown their efforts, and the party 
returned. It has already been mentioned that the Wamara use 
slings and stones, instead of bows or spears ; they wear armlets of 
iron like the Wagogo. To this story we may add that no such 
race was ewer met with by us; we give lull credit to the 
account, and we also think that it denotes there is a continuous 
water route from the capital of;tJganda to Umara, as laid down 
in Speke’s map, and that TJmara fixes the north-east angle of 
the Victoria iN’yanza to be very distant. 

At Weenja, where my camp was upon the 10th, 11th, and 
12th of May, I note that from a height of 500 feet I could look 
down upon the country between me and the lake ; it was undu- 
lating and marked by numerons groves of plantain, indicating 
the dwellings of tlie people. It nas a very pretty view, with 
the lake away to my left. 

On the loth of May, after marching across many ridges with 
marvellously steep sides, but covered with reeds, grass, and 
trees, our camp pitclied at Kyabogo, whence I had an extensive 
view of the lake and Sesseh island, calculated at five miles’ dis- 
tance. At this place a smart young Uganda officer came up, 
asking to be shown my sketches, and afterwards escorted me 
to the top of the hill above the cultivations. Here the polite 
youth eagerly pointed out to me every place he knew, while 
I wrote down their bearings. I had taken other bearings of the 
lake during the day’s march. He was giving me a fabulous 
account of a race living where the sun was jirst setting, saying 
that the people were very fierce, and used bows and arrows of 
extraordinary strength, and talked of “ Ivassara” as being in 
that direction, when suddenly another M’Ganda interrupted our 
conversation by calling on me excitedly to look at the moon. I 
turned from the setting sun to the east, and saw the moon rising 
out of the lake, sending her rays upon the placid sea with such 
glittering effect that all of us who saw it were touched by the 
same sentiment of admiration. It delighted me to see so beautiful 
a scene appreciated by the uneducated native of Equatorial 
Africa, and this shows that those who live in a state of nature 
are not blind to the beauties in nature. 

In order to determine the extent of the Victoria Nyanza at 
this point, I submitted the following problem to three mathe- 
maticians, and add the result : — 

On the 13tL May, 18*32, in lat. 0° 25' 0" S. and long. 31° 35' E. ( = 2'* 7' 40" 
in time) the sun sot and the moon rose about the same instant, as judged by 
the naked eye ; required the moon’s bearing at the time of observation. 

A.’s reply gives the moon’s bearing, without f 20° 19' from E. to S., 

compass bearing 1 (30° 41' from S. to E. 

By compass having 9° 44' variation .. 50° 57' from S. to B. 
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C.'s reply gives bearing of moon's centre, l og' £ 

without compass bearing \ 

And bearing with variation applied .. 50’ 3G' E. 

A. states that, “At the given latitude' the distance of the' visible 
horizon, as seen b}' an eye elevated 500 feet, allowing for refraction, 
is 29'58 miles. The amount of refraction is a aood deal uncertain 
at the horizon. In some states of the atmosphere the distance 
seen would be considerably greater.” 

I>. replies that, regarding refraction, “ The distance seen from an 
altitude of 510 to 550 feet might be 3S miles.” 

C. replies that “The distance of the observer from the horizon Cif the 
lake, at the bearing of the moon, would be 27'2 statute miles, or 
23'8 geographical miles.” 

From these calcuhitinii.s we therefore know that from lat. 
O'’ 25' s. and long. oP 35' e. the Lake Victoria Nyanza extends 
for 27 to 29 miles at least, and in the direction of 59’ 47' from 
S. to E. 

Between the right bank of the Kitaugnle and 30 miles south 
latitude we had crossed one noble river, countless streams and 
marshes, in fact, a gap in the land of lii’ty miles ; but now we 
entered upon the plateau of the country, cut up into steep 
hill-spurs pointing to the lake, of which ue had extensive views 
during a distance of 10 miles, when we came to another series 
of dreary plains covered with ,<lush, mud, and water, or cut up 
by streams, which were breast high, vith firm sand bottoms. 

This part of the Lake Region is particularly interesting, as it 
is upon the Equator, where the River Katonga tails into a great 
bay of the lake. Here I was told that my wishes would be ac- 
ceded to, and I should be allowed to iiroceod to Uganda capital 
by water ; the baggage was carried to the side of the lake and put 
in a canoe of five-planks, but the water came in in such quan- 
tities that we should have been swamped. The project was 
abandoned, much to the delight of my' followers, and we there- 
fore made arrangements to proceed by land. 

The blue lake had small surging waves upon its surface, and 
washed up debris of seeds and reeds. The shore was flat to a 
considerable distance inland, and had generally a fringe of 
gigantic reeds concealing the view. Katonga Bay did not seem 
to be deep water ; it is horseshoe-sha])e, 3 miles across and 5 
long, and exposed to the south-east ; a gentle breeze blew upon 
it, and there was an island of grass at the north-west end ; the 
valley contracted as it extended out of view to the north-west. 

At the ferry of the Katonga, 14 got into a canoe which con- 
veyed us through a passage in papyrus for 200 yards, here we 
changed into better canoes, and paddled through open water for 
a mile across the bav. The natives would not allow me to 
sound, nor to put my hand into the water, but they were full of 
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fun and raced across in great humour. When within a mile of 
the shore, reeds and grass appeared, and there was no channel 
large enough for our canoe, so we jumped into the water, which 
was 4 feet deep, and commenced plumping and plunging 
amongst the curious grass (Poyonatherum sy. ?) which floated 
like hay upon the lake. This was very exhausting work, for 
I was weak from illness, and the heat of the sun was great; 
but fortunately the footing was firm, a-nd my bare feet did not 
suffer so much as my head. 

The three canoes which ferried us were propelled by paddles 
of solid wood, 4 to 6 feet in length ; the men sat upon cross sticks, 
facing the front, scooped up the water, splashed and raced their 
neighbour-canoes like a lot of children at play, but they took no 
liberties, and were perfectly respectful to their charge. The 
only thing that I objected to particularly was their insisting 
upon killing the three or four fowls we had as food, before ferrying 
the river : it seemed so very silly, but they said that we should 
run the risk of being attacked by hippopotamus in our passage 
across if the fowls were loft alive, this animal having a decided 
taste for poultry. My chickens were therefore sacrificed, which 
threw more into the larder than was necessar)'. 

From the Katonga Bay to the head-quarters of Uganda, the 
distance is 60 miles across hill-spurs, bogs, and streams ; there 
were, say, thirty of these spurs, or ups and downs, which 
radiated to the lake, and there were the same number of streams 
and bogs to cross; their depth varied from 1 foot to 7 feet, and 
a remarkable feature is connected with them that, at this point 
of our journey, between Congee and Jsamagoma, the first half of 
the streams ran into the lake, and, say, the last half of them ran 
to the north, showing a distinct w'atershed. 

The M’werango and the TIoogga Myanja were the largest of 
those flowing to the north; the former, we were intormed, 
comes not from the lake, but from a rock s.s.w. of Xamagoma, 
and joins the other stream, and forms the Kuffo Eiver seen at 
Unyoro. The M’werango is 300 to 400 yards across, but its w ater 
is entirely concealed by the dense aquatic vegetation growing 
in it. A passage, the width of three men, has been cut through 
this, and an attempt at bridging had been made by jjlaciug 
spars of palms, &c., upon forked sticks ; but these had been 
displaced, and delayed the crossing of our traps for one hour. I 
swam across the last half of this bog. Little or no flow was 
visible, but the direction to the noidh was unmistakeable, for 
the floated logs indicated it. The other large stream, or bog 
more properly, was the Moogga-Myanza, which also was com- 
pletely hidden by aquatic vegetation. It was 500 yards across, 
and a winding passage eight feet wide had been cut in this, form- 
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ing what might be called a tunnel, for the graceful papyrus 
met over the passage, forming an arch over-head. Its depth 
was 5 feet or so, coming up to the breast, and the footing was 
different from the majority of the bogs ; it was of hard sand, quite 
pleasant to walk over. The Ilyanza had not much flow 
visible, but there was enough rippling noise through the rushes 
to tell that there was a flow to the north. I inquired where the 
stream came from, and a tradition was mentioned concerning it. 
It seems that “ lloogga ” was one of the wives of the late King 
Soona, of Uganda: she became dropsical and was sent for medical 
advice to a place south-east of this ; the result was that she was 
delivered of a child, and this river began to flow as a happy 
omen, and has continued ever since ! 

AVhere these rivers have their rise, whether from the hills 
between the part we crossed and the lake, or whether they 
are in actual communication with the lake, neither of us 
observed ; our iuformatiou was from separate sources. But, 
wherever they rise, their flow is to the north, and there is 
nothing impossible in their channels being in communication 
with the "S ictoria Nyanza; indeed, some natives said they are 
so. But there is one thing remarkable about the streams we 
crossed uhich were flowing towards the lake : their water was 
brown and their sides were (jf tenacious black mud, showing 
that this alluvial had accumulated from a large area, for a long 
distance, and for ages ; whereas, when my party came upon 
streams which flowed northwards, there was scarcely any mud 
at their sides, and their footing was of firm white sand, conse- 
quently, the leg came out of these streams without the black 
booting of mud gathered in all the bogs which flowed to the 
lake ; and this clearness of water, with absence of alluvial 
deposits, indicates to me that their courses must either be 
very short, or that they may be percolations, or may-be overflows 
from the Victoria I7yanza. I incline to the belief that they do 
not flow direct from the lake. 

A long circuit had been made by both of us in our journey 
from Kitangule Eiver to Uganda. We had waded through miles 
of bog and of swamp, which may be called part of the Great 
Lake ; we had seen the great degradation of soil produced by 
frequent falls of rain, and that the mud so carried to the lake 
had formed, not at the mouths of the two great rivers, but 
between them, at points where there was less motion in the 
water. The island of Sesseh lies opposite a mainland where 
there Are few or no streams, and extends for forty miles. We 
might have avoided these swamps by following a route ten 
miles more to the west, where there may be a watershed, and 
where, when railways are introduced, no bridging of streams 
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every mile or two v ill be necessary; but we were constantly 
pressing to the lake side, and so bad to submit to the iucon- 
venience of swamps and the want of provisions, vhich vould 
have ceased altogether if we had marched nearer the lake. 

Attempts at bridging had been made, but they were of a 
feeble kind ; the logs were generally under water, resting upon 
a foundation of rush-roots, or they were otherwise displaced, so 
that, with bare feet, their rough surfaces were more painful to 
bear than the stubble of the jxipyrus. Swimming even in 
shallow muddy water was i^referable to walking through it. 

Having finished the description of the route to Uganda, some 
account may be given of the prince who ruled there when we 
made our visit. 

M’tessa is one of forty sons besides many daughters born to the 
late King Soona, of Uganda, by many wives. His family are 
said to be a branch from that of Unyoro, and they extend as 
princes and uomades as fur as Kazeh. He is the ninth king, 
and the names of all the previous kings are knoun from the iact 
that their tombs are protected and preserved by the Crown to the 
present day. In these tombs the lower jaw-bone and the bones 
of the thighs are dejiosited. At each new moon the present 
king has the bones of his father conveyed to him, and a cere- 
mony, lasting two or three days, is gone through upon this 
occasion. 

He is not the eldest son, but was selected by the people, or 
by his court, for his noble bearing, and as a likely successor to 
his father. Now he must be about thirty-five years of age, fair 
for an African, not thick-lipped, but with woolly hair, handsome 
figure, five feet eight inches in height, and manly in all his pur- 
suits, being fond of boating, shooting, and other sports. He has 
no knowledge of reading and writing, or of time, but counts by 
sticks, measures time by seasons, or moons, or by saying that so- 
and-so would take place when a cow’s calf would have calved, or 
when there would be a giandsou or great-grandson. He has a 
remarkably quick ijerception, and is naturally finely dispositioned, 
often showing kindness and mercy to those he rules over, but 
the existing law of his country obliges bim to assume the fierce- 
ness of the hon when he has to execute or punish criminals, 
events of frequent occurrence, and often for very trivial offences. 
We daily observed three or four men and women being led away 
to be killed. The mode of execution is by a blow at the back 
of the head : no burial takes place ; the victims are cut up 
for vultures, which sit languidly upon the trees. 

The public of Uganda enjoy the observance of great state 
at their court, and assemble in hundreds round the royal resi- 
dence daily. They allow the king as many wives and houses as 
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he chooses. We saw two or three hundred of his wives. 
Wishing to make him the greatest king in Africa, they give him 
authority to punish without trial, and plunder slaves, cattle, crops, 
boats, &c., for him wherever they can tind them. They keep his 
brothers always in irons — that- is to say, tlie brothers have chains 
to their legs and arms ; but though thus degraded in our eyes, 
they came so chained to call upon us, and were as happy and 
merry as any voung men could be. They laughed, chatted, 
amused themselves, and made many inquiries of us in the 
presence of the king their brother without ceremony or appear- 
ance of restraint. Tliis extraordinary custom seems traditional, 
and prevents their obtaining an ascendency over the sovereign 
elect ; but it does not last long, .for when M’tessa finishes his 
period of probation as Prince llegent, and has been crowned 
iSovereign, all these young fellows are placed upon a pile and 
burnt. They showed us the piles of wood upon which they 
were to be put when the day came, and spoke of it without 
any indication of fear or of regret. They seemed determined 
to enjoy life while it lasted, joining their brother in all festivities 
and all excursions for sport and amusement. Separate houses 
had been allotted to them and their families — for they were 
permitted to marry ; but they were not often seen within the 
grounds of the palace. 

The dress of the Waganda is the most picturesque seen in 
Africa. It is made of the bark of a fig-tree, cut in strips, 
which are carefully prepared, and sewn together into sheets 
as pliant as a blanket. This robe is tied over the shoulder 
in a large but neat bow, and its folds fall to the ankles. Over 
this they wear another robe, made of antelope or goat skins, 
beautifully sewn together, and well prepared, consisting often of 
many-coloured skins ; or the more common robe is that of a cow. 
The showier the fur is, the more they admire it. A white skin 
with black spots is a favourite skin, and the bark cloths most 
approved of are of a rich maize tint, harmonising remarkably 
well with the bronze skin of the Waganda. 

During a inarch, the Waganda roll up these fine clothes into 
a long, tight bundle, and carry it on their heads, leaving their 
hands free for their spears and shields ; the pith shield is tied 
on to the head during rain, and forms an umbrella. A bandage is 
worn between the legs on these occasions of undress, or when 
going across bogs, but on arrival in camp they put on their 
smartest robes, and strut about with canes in their hands. 

The day after I had joined Speke at Uganda, while we were 
seated in the afternoon writing our journals outside our huts, a 
mob of people passed our enclosure, and then came bounding 
through our fence in the most unceremonious mannei-, and stood 

VOL. XXII. T 
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before us. This was the king and his brothers, who came to 
return my call of the previous day. He was not the puppet of 
yesterday’s durbar, but was dressed like a negro melodist, in a 
chintz suit bound w’ith red, made by one of our men, to resemble 
the cut of our clothes. He had evidently expected to he 
admired, but we only laughed heartily, for the contrast between 
him and his ragamuffin brothers was too ludicrous. They 
w'ere somewhat mangy-looking, and wmre tattered bark clothes. 
One boy was heavily ironed and handcuffed, another had imi- 
tated our wideawakes, and wore one of leather, others carried 
guns, rifles, a dove, a dying vulture, a horubill, all of which we 
were asked to look at. I rose on their arrival, and offered my 
iron stool to his majesty, who sat turning over the pages of my 
journal and sketchbook with as little patience as a monkey. 
His brothers were round him, shouting with laughter, aud 
hungrily tearing at sticks of sugar-cane. When the books had 
been examined, he asked to have some gunpowder, though he had 
got three pounds of it the pi’evious day ; next he wished to see 
the pictures 4 had made of Eumanika of Karagweh, asked 
whether he himself had been drawn yet, and finally told me to 
take my hat ofl’ to show liis brothers my head. This over, he 
suddenly rose and left, ordering Speke to follow ; as I was still 
lame, I could not accompany the party, they went at such a 
pace, but I strolled after them, and met two more brothers, ac- 
companied by keepers, and heavily ironed, hands and feet. The 
poor fellows smiled at me, and looked quite happy and well ; but, 
from the weight of their chains, they were unable to walk fast 
enough to keep up with the king’s procession. These young 
princes were the only persons we saw in irons while in Uganda, 
aud I am inclined to think that this custom is looked upon as a 
royal privilege. While continuing my walk a number of bovs, 
bearing bundles of reeds, met me, aud asked what direction 
their king had taken, as they wished to join him. They were 
torch-bearers, and flew after 3rtessa, who returned after dark to 
his residence by the light of these torches and the rattle of his 
wonderful drums. 

►Speke returned at dusk, having seen the king amuse himself 
with shooting, eating, and changing his dress several times from 
suits carried in a japanned tin case he had got from us. He had 
not dined, and declined some beef sent him by the king because 
no plantain wine had accompanied it, and got home without 
any particular adventure. 

The day following this picnic and visit we had many messages 
that the king must see our sketches at once ; also all our guns, 
with several charges of shot and powder for them. The birds 
he had shot were brought us. so that they might be painted for 
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liim. All tliese silly requests were complied with ; but our 
guns sent for his inspection were kept I'or a few days. 

Every day we were pestered by messages such as the above, 
brought us by impudent young urchins as sharp as needles, who 
would enter our huts to examine what we had, and then leave 
with sketches, pliotographs, pairs of shoes, or anything they 
saw which might amuse their master. Speke permitted all 
this, and humoured every whim of the king on purpose to be 
allowed to navigate the lake, visit the 3Iasai country, and ulti- 
mately get away. Also he felt for these young boys ; for, if their 
king’s orders were not carried out to tlie lettei', they would have 
their oars cut off, at least, if they were not killed outright. 

The mother of tliis king was still alive, and had to receive as 
much attention, and be equally humoured with the son. We 
constantly called upon her; but she would often affect not to 
have time to see us, though she kept us for hours in waiting for 
a reception. We could make no move witliout her consent. It 
was proposed that, while Speke was exploring the lake and the 
illasui country, I should go to Karagweh by water for some 
things that bad been left there ; another proposal, coming from 
the queen, was that Speke should travel to Egypt and back 
while I remained, as Her Majesty wished Speke to return to her, 
and to see a little more of me. Offers were made of wives and 
land if we chose to remain, for neither the king nor his mother 
wisheil to part with us ; so that the game was a difficult one, 
requiring wonderful tact and jjatience. 

The queen was a humorous old lady, and asked Speke one 
day wh(!tlicr ho had anything that would cure her of dreaming 
of her late husband “ King feoona.” Speke replied, “ Yes, he 
had, but he felt a delicacy in mentioning it.” Her Majesty 
pressed for an answer ; and he said this was a common complaint 
in his own country, widows generally suffered from it, and the 
remedy was marriage. She laughed heartily at the joke, and 
no doubt gave him an extra allowance of plantain for his men. 

On one occasion Speke held the hand of the king from stab- 
bing one of his favourite women, who offered to assist his 
Majesty across some water, and he was asked on several oc- 
casions by officers of the Court to intercede for their sons, who 
were condemned to be executed, and his request was generally 
responded to. 

M’tessa had confidence in Speke and his men. While rowing 
together on the lake, our men rowed the boat in which the king 
sat. A sketch of this arm of the lake, taken a few miles from 
the capital, has been called “ Murchison Frith,” after the late 
President of this Society, Sir Roderick Murchison. 

The mode of living in Uganda is different from that of all the 
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countries u’e passed tlirough. Travellers are considered as 
guests, and the people are bound to give them shelter and food 
— and to cook their food — without reward. This is a most 
iniquitous system ; the people feel the tax heavily, for they 
have to entertain the numerous guests who visit their king — ■ 
the only one who takes any recompense. He accepted from us 
guns, beads, cloths, and other presents, while his people dared 
not take such articles. Our men did not like these terms, and 
became mutinous from want of food ; for, unless they risked their 
lives in plundering, they would have starved, as the allowance of 
his Majesty for their support was only ten hunches of plantain 
for sixty men every fifth day. Beef, mutton, and fowls were 
rare commodities ; and the king was loth to part with such, imless 
to Speke and myself, not Mussulmen, like our followers, who 
refused the foo l of animals killed and cooked by \Yaganda. 

Plantain wine of excellent quality is made here, by putting 
the juice of the fruit into canoes, or rather long troughs of 
wood, having a longitudinal slit, and allowing it to remain for 
three days. The opening is closed by plantain-leaves, covered 
over with litter and earth, to prevent any great fermentation. 
On the fourth day it is removed in large gourds to the houses of 
the wine-makers, who drink it during their meals, or uhen 
paying visits, in the same way as practised in Abyssinia with 
honey- wine. I should have mentioned that the flour of parched 
grain must be added to the plantain quice to assist its slight 
fermentation, and that, when clear and sparkling, it is a delightful 
beverage. 

The climate of Uganda is decidedly relaxing, being humid 
from the misty showers wdiich fall almost daily, and from its 
proximity to so large a surface of water as the lake. During 
June the daily fall was not sufficient to measure in a gauge, 
but every morning the valleys were veiled over by a thick 
mist, caused by the condensation of the air, and it very often 
happened that the sun was invisible all day from the thickness 
of the atmosphere. On awaking each morning in Uganda, 
my eyes were partially sealed, as if with gum, but whether this 
was from weakness or from the moist atmosphere I cannot say. 
We had one thunderstorm during .June; and it created rather 
a sensation, for one of the houses of the king was set ou fire 
by lightning. Eain and hail accompanied it. 

The vegetation in such a country was gigantic upon the 
higher grounds, where dense thickets of reeds, ten feet high, 
grew' naturally upon the soil of red clay. The staff of life in 
Uganda — the plantain — grew in profuse quantities upon the 
faces of the hills, covering them with its leaves, w'hich waved 
with the breeze. In the valleys and deep dells, by tlie lake 
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side, the vegetation of trees, creepers and aquatic plants was 
lofty and luxuriant, though not so tropical, as to ferns and 
orchids, as was expected. However, much has still to ha 


explored in this respect. 

n 

Stcan temp, in June .. .. .. .. .. 6'J‘2 

Extreme heat ditto .. .. .. .. ..79 

Extreme cold ditto .. .. .. .. .. 00 

Fallofrain ditto .. .. .. .. .. 0‘55 

Prevalent wind ditto .. .. .. .. .. s.e. 


Evidence as to the Extext of Victoria Xvaxza. — Xow 
that we liave traversed the western and northern sides of the 
Victoria Nyanza Lake, it may be as well to give, in a concise 
form, the personal evidence and the native authority we have 
for its extent, and to offer some remarks upon Mr. Wakefield’s 
routes in Central Africa. 

Personal Observations . — The most southern point of the lake 
was determined by latitude and longitude, at iluanza, in 1858, 
by Speke, who took tlie altitude, making it 3740 feet, with the 
same instrument which determined the altitude of Lake Tau- 
ganika, namely, by a bath thermometer ; las boiling one having 
been broken in 1857, as stated by him in vol. xxviii. p. 244, of 
the ‘ Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society.’ 

The most northern and western points upon the shores of the 
lake were fixed by latitudes and longitudes, and bearings taken 
by Speke, and a few by myself, in 1802. 

We thus have a triangulation fixed astronomically, about 
which there never can be a doubt, and we have other inter- 
mediate points of vision on the lake, as stated in the following 
extracts : — 

Extracts from Speke's tVor.K, ‘ The Discovep.t of the Source 

OF THE JsU.B.’ 

Page 214. “Karagweh, Xovembcr, ISCl. Travellers conceived tire Victoria 
Kyanza would take a whole month for a canoe to cross it ; they thouglit the 
Luta-nziire might be crossed in a week.” 

Pago 2Go. “ Xgambezi, 18th Januar3', 1802. To the right, at the end of 
the spur, stretcliing as far as the ej'c could reacli towards tlie Nyanza, was a 
rich, well wooded, swampj' plain, containing large oi'en patches of water, which 
not many years since, 1 was assured, were navigable for miles, but now, like 
the Urigi lake, were drying up Indeed it appeared to me as if the Xj-anza 
must have once washed the foot of these hills, but had since shrunk away 
from its original margin.” 

Page 272. “ Mashonde, 28th January, 1802. Once across, wo sought fur 
and put up in a village beneath a small hill, from the top of which I saw the 
Victoria Xjuanza for the first time m this march.” 

Page 273. “ Meruka, 31th January, 1802. After crossing more of those 
ahommable msli-drains, whilst in s.ght of the Victoria Xe aiiza, wo ascended 
the most beautiful hills, covered with verdure of all descriptions ” 
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Page 276. “ Ugonzi, oth and Kitnntu, Gtli February, 1862. After crossing 
many more bills and miry bottoms, constantly coming in view of tbe lake, we 
reached Ugonzi, and after another march of the same description, came to 
Kituntu.” 

Page 276. “Kitnntu, 7th February, 1862. I became now quite puzzled 
whilst thinking which was the finest spot I had seen in Uddu, so many were 
exceedingly beautilul ; but 1 think I gave preference to tliis, both for its own 
immediate neighbourhood and the long range of view it atibrded of Uganda 
proper, the lake, and the large island or group of islands, called Sese, where the 
King of Uganda keeps one of his fleets of boats.” 

Page 281. “ Nyama goma, loth February, 1862. When this was concluded, 
I went with Nasib up a hill, from which we could see the lake on one side, 
and on the other a lai go range of huts said to belong,” &c. 

Page 302. “Uganda capital, 20th February, 1862. A discussion wKich 
ended by the king promising to send an officer by water to Kitangule.” (This 
is quoted in proof of there existing a water route from the capital of Uganda to 
the river Kitangule-Kagawa, near Karagweh.) Also at page 317. “ On reaching 
home I found Maribu a M’kungu, with a gang of men sent by M'tessa to 
fetch Grant from Kitangule by water.” 

Page 392. “Cowes, 23rd April, 1862. The whole of the scenery, hill, dale 
and lake, was extremely beautiful. The Wanguana in my escort, compared 
the view to their own beautiful Poani (coast); but, in my opinion, it far sur- 
passed anything I ever saw, either from the sea or from tlie coast of Zanzibar.” 

Page 392. “ Cowes, 24th April, 1862. Xow for the lake. The beautiful 

waters are reached, a picture of the llio scenery, barring that of the higher 
mountains in the background, which are here represented by tbe most beau- 
tiful little hills. The king whilst I sat in the same boat with him, 

to approach the hippopotami. But the waters were too large and the 

animals too shy,” &c. 

Page 396. “ Cowes, 25-29 April, 1862. IVe went boating as usual all 
daylong, sometimes after hippopotami, at others racing up and down the 
lake.” Page 399. “First up the creek and tlien down nc.arly to the broad 
waters of the lake.” “There was a passage this tvay, it was said, leading up 
to Usoga, but very circuitous, on account of reels and shoals, and on the way 
the Kitiri island was passed ; but no other Kitiri was known to the Waganda, 
though boats sometimes went coasting down the western .side of the lake to 
Ukerewe. The largest island on the lake is Sese, off the mouth of the Katonga 
river,” &c. 

Page 428. “Uganda, 5th June, 1862. We met Murondo who had once 
travelled to the Masai frontier. He said it would take a month to go in boats 
from Kira, the most easterly district in Uganda, to Masai, where there is 
another K'yanza, joined by a strait to the big Kyanza, whicli King M'tessa’s 
boats frequent for salt ; but the .s.ame distance could be .accomplished in four 
flays over land and three days afterwards by boat.” 

Page 434. “ Uganda, 18th June, 1862. I then begged he would allow me, 
whilst his men were absent at Unyoro, to go to the Masai countr> , and see the 
salt lake at the north-cast corner of the Xyanza and to lend me some of his 
boats for Giant to letch powder and heads from Karagweh. This important 
arrangement being conceded,” &c. 

Page 437. “ Uganda, 26th June, 1862. This morning w'c had the assuring 
intelligence from Kaddu that he had received onters to hold himself in 
readini ss for a voyage to Kaiagne, in twenty boats with Grant, but the date 
of departure was not fixed. 'Jhe passage was expected to be rough, as the 
water off the mouth of the Kitangule-Kagaira (river) always runs high, so 
that no boats can go there except by night, when tlie winds subside, and are 
replaced by the calms of night.” 
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Page 440. “ Uganda, 29tli June, 1862. K’yeugo proposed my going by 
boat to Unyoro, following down the Nile.” 

Page 467. “ Ripon Falls, 28th July, 1862. The expedition had now per- 
formed its functions. I saw that old father Nile without any doubt rises in 
the Victoria Nyanza, and, as I had foretold, that lake is the great source of 
the holy river which cradled the first exiKiuiider of our religious belief. I 
mourned however when I thought how much I had lost by the delays in the 
journey, having depiived me of the pleasure of going to look at the north-east 
corner of the Nyanza, &c. But I felt I ought to be content with what I had 
been spared to accomplish, for 1 had seen full half of the lake, and had 
information given me of the other half, by means of wliich I knew all about 
the lake, as far, at least, as the chief objects of geographical importance were 
concerned.” 

The lake was seen by me in the same way, but from different 
views, as we each travelled alone from Karagweh to Uganda ; 
aud I made sketches, and bearings, and notes of sea-horizons, 
all of which exist. All the hill-spurs, the countless streams 
upon the west aud north-west of the lake, and the two large 
rivers Kitangule-Kaga'ra aud the Katonga, point to, and run 
towards, one great centre, namely, the Victoria Nyanza; and 
the body of water thus accumulated was seen to escape from 
the lake by the river “ Nile,” at Ripon Falls, and was traced 
dowm the northern slope of Africa to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Native Testimony . — The Arabs, Siiay, Moossah, Ac., of Un- 
yanyembe, told Speke of a great ocean = Babr, far greater than 
the Tanganika Lake, and probably the source of the Jub River, 
w’hich was in a northerly direction from them. They never spoke 
of there being more than one lake, and knew' that it extended to 
Uganda. 

Joomah, a trader, had sailed fi’om ^luanza towards the 
mouth of the Kintangule River, and he assured me that M’tessa, 
the king of Uganda, would send his boats for me to the mouth 
of the Kitangule. This voyage would take two months. 

The natives of Karagweh said we might go by water from the 
Kitangule-Kagaera to Uganda, and that the previous king of 
Uganda had been on a hunting tour by water to Kitangule 
River ; they all spoke of its vast extent. The king of Uganda, 
in 1871, sent messengers to the Sultan of Zanzibar, requesting 
that builders of ships might be sent liim to navigate his inland 
sea. So wrote Dr. Kirk to me. 

The Waganda people told us that they navigate the lake to 
the east for one month, then pass through a strait, probably 
the M’tanganika of Mr. Wakefield’s routes, and enter another 
“ Nyanza,” where they procure salt {yvide p. 428 of Speke). 

None of the natives living upon the shores of the lake, or 
away from the shores, could tell how far the lake extended, 
or who lived upon its eastern shore. Neither they, nor any one 
else, had ever crossed the lake one way or other. 
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Captain Speke’s map in the ‘Journal’ of the Society, was 
constructed by him entirely from astronomical observations, 
from bearings, and from information sifted on the spot. I have 
the utmost reliance on his integrity and judgment, believing 
him to have been as honest in all his purposes as it is possible 
for any man to be, and I look upon his map as a correct rough 
delineation of the countries we saw and heard of; capes, 
promontories, and minor details, have been left for the surveyor 
to fill in. 

Besides these evidences of the extent of the Victoria Nyanza, 
we know that there is but one land route from Unyanyembe to 
Uganda, namely, all round the west side of the lake. We 
never heard of any one dwelling in the portion of the globe 
where Speke has placed the Victoria Nyanza. We never heard 
of islands being far away in the centre of the lake, nor of people 
sailing from any such islands, and therefore we concluded there 
can be none beyond those we saw near shore. Looking 
across the lake we never saw any land, peaks, or mountains, 
neither did we hear of any. It was also clear to us that 
between JMuanza and the Eipou Falls there is but one expanse 
of water, for the country upon the west of the lake is strikingly 
level. 

Notes ox JIr. Wakefield’s Eoctes in Cexthal Africa.* — Regarding the 
country to the cast of the Victoria Nyanza, the natives living upon the 
south of the lake have visited it so rarely that the information which I obtained 
regarding it was scanty. Geographers will welcome this list of routes obtained 
by Mr. Wakefield from “ Sadi,” who had penetrated various new regions. 

The chief interest to me in this route-list of Sadi, lies in the recognition of 
many of the names applied to the stages, but 1 have been unable to connect 
his districts and races with any countries or races we ever heard of. 

The native names are of two classes, those familiar to hast African language 
speakers, and those which belong to a more northern — almost Abyssinian 
dialect. Of these two classes there are equal numbers, and m examining the 
east-coast language, 1 am of opinion that the names are not those applied 
by the inhabitants of the country, but they are given to the country bv 
the traders from the ea.st coa.st — a confusing system to a map maker. 
For instance, in the route taken by “Speke and Grant” we were quite 
familiar with Sadi’s names to camjis, such as Tanga, M'to, Kundu, 
Kisiwani, Alikindumi, Jlikiiyuni, Kisongo, Kitumbi, Ngoroinne, M’buyuni, 
Vibokoni, M’kwajuiii, M'swakini, Ziwa-la-M'bii, Fau (called Faroo, Khinocero.s 
on our route), Wa Suku, &c. &c., because they are the Kisuahili names of well- 
known fruits, colours, feet, trees, tectli-scrubi)cr.s, animals &c. &c., and refer to 
natural objects, peculi.ar to the spot where Sadi’s caravan encamped. 

Mr. Keith John.ston states at jiage 333 that “not one single name of district, 
people, or place, given in the new routes, has any such remote resemblance to 
names, reported by Speke and Burton, as to warrant an identification with 
any one ot these.” This is jxTfectly correct so far as the actual names of the 
country are concerned, and also so far as the district and race names, that 
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they are all totally different from anything n-e met -with ; hut not so with the 
above names or camps, given in Sadi's route, for they are familiar to every 
Kisuahili scholar, and should be weeded from what may be geographical 
districts. 

Sadi states that he is unacquainted with the form “ Xyanza ’’ and calls the 
lake “ Nyanja.” The natives of Uganda pronounce the word Xyanza with a 
z, other races with a j, others with an and I myself have no doubt that 
Uyanza, Nyanja and Nyassa are one and the .same word, for they all signify 
lake, and the spelling of them is a matter of taste. The word Loeroo — 
probably Dr. Livingstone's word IMoeru — is also applied to hike or a silvery 
sheet of water ; we heard it used for the L'rigi, the Karagwch, the Uganda and 
the Unyoru (Luta-nzige) |lakc.s. Loo, Moo, and Iloo being synon 3 mious, and 
applied as a prelix to flowing water. 

The name Bahar j-a Ukara evideiith- means the .sea of L’kereweh, or, “ the 
sea with the island,” Kirwee, Kirwa and Keera, being the native names for an 
island at Nt’a-sa and Victoria Nj'aiiza, and it inqilics the south-eastern side of 
the Victoria N\-anza. 

Bahr ya Dili — in Mr. IVakcficld’s maji — literallj- the “ second sea.” This is 
the usual natural form of expression adopted by those east-coast sea-board 
people, who call the ocean Bahr, and who, on visiting an inland, fresh-water 
sea like the Victoria Nyaiiza, would, from its extent, name it the “ second 
sea.” The' Unyant'embo Arabs applied the same term of Bahr ( = ocean) to 
the Victoria Nj'anza and spoke of Bahr Usoga, Bahr Misr, Bahr-ingo. 
Mr. Keith Johnston thinks that wc must look for a “ first sea ” near the 
“second,'’ for Baringo to be the first sea and Victoria Nyanza the second ; but 
this would be inconsistent with the native mode of expression ; the native 
knows but one ocean, and anj’thing resembling it he immediately calls a second 
sea, as Bahr ya I’ili. If it were accepted that the first .“ea visited would got 
the first name and the second the second, then we might have either the one 
or the other sea coming first, according to which came first uj on the route. 

At page 310 iSadi states that he had travelled for sixty days (marches) 
along the shore of the Victoria Nj-anza, without perceiving anj’ siuns of its 
termination “neither had the natives with whom he bad conversed, been able 
to give him any infonnation about its southern or northern limit.” As Padi 
had not been to the most northern or most southern jioint of the lake, and as 
the route-list has no bearings in figures, 1 think his “ sixty marches,'’ say of 
SIX miles daily, equal three hundred and sixty miles, must be exaggerated by at 
least one degree, for he has made the lake larger (by this amount) on the east 
side than it is on the west. I can quite conceive that, most probabh", no 
people on the eastern shore of the lake, could tell him its extent, for they have 
no means of making the journey by water and the different races are so non- 
intemational tiiat thev' have little communication. The case is very different 
on the west shore of the lake where a trading route has existed for upwards of 
twenty years to Arabs, and hundreds of caravans have traversed it uji and 
down, whereas the races iijxin the cast side of the lake are notoriously 
inhospitable, no trade maj' exist there ; the region is one of salt lakes without 
the fine rivers of the west shore, .and for these reasons it is an unfrequented 
almost unknown region to the Arab community of Central Equatorial Africa. 

dVith regard to the width of the lake, “ Sadi was informed that it required 
six full daj's — from sunrise till sunset — to cross it in canoes, but that, if the 
men went right on, day and niyht, the journey was accomplished in three 
days.” Page 310. 

We made manp' inquiries, but never could hear of any one having ventured 
across the lake. The canoes were mere hollow logs or planks (five) sown 
together, quite unfit for anything beyond coasting or feriying; I speak of the 
best canoes we saw — those of Uganda. No native of the interior would ever 
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risk his life or property in such a venture, they would never move out of 
sight of land, compasses are unknown to them, and, referring to the statement, 
that it was accomplished by proceeding day and night for three days, my 
experience is that no African bom would attempt the passage in canoes by day 
and far less by night. Sadi was probably calculating what might be done in a 
proper boat or ship, and gave his opinion to Mr. Wakefield. The average 
width of the lake laid down by Speke, from Arab information, is somewhat 
the same as stated by Sadi, namely so many days in a boat, or say fully two 
degrees of latitude, and, till this is checked by actual inspection, it may be 
accepted as tolerably close to the truth. 

Sadi “ could descry nothing of land in a westerly direction except the very 
faint outline of the summit of a mountain, far, far away on the horizon." 
Page 310. 

The exception made of the “ summit of a mountain,” is, as far as we observed, 
an irapossibilif)', for there arc no detached mountains or high summits along 
either the west or north side of the lake ; there are hills of course, but all are 
of unifomi, almost level, height, without any conspicuous cones, and averaging 
five to eight hundred feet above the level of the lake. However, it may be 
possible, though improbable, that, as Mr. Keith Johuston states, Sadi saw a 
high island in the middle of the lake ; we will not deny it, but wo neither saw 
nor heard of its existence. 

The statement that the lake has a daily tide is a delusion, though it is quite 
true that its shores have “drifted foam” and other light matter of sjxmgy 
vegetable niaterials, in quantities cast up in line upon the beach ; all lakes of 
any extent show this kind of beach wherever they may ha\e flat shores and 
shallow water. To the eye of an uneducated native this would be very likely 
to convey the idea of the shores of an ocean. 'I'he small rippling waves flowing 
in like breakers, even upon a calm day, would also make Badi imagine the 
lake to ha\e a tide, but no such exists in the Victoria Nyanza. 

I am only able to account for Badi’s story regarding the “three-masted ship” 
with “ white sails and bowsprit”, having visited the lake “eight or nine years 
ago ” (now ten to twelve), pace 310, in this way, namely, it is the same 
account we heard before reaching the lake. We found that the report referred 
to the boats upon the Kile at Goudukoro, tn 5° n. latitude, but, there was 
this diffe'cnce that none of the Nile boats have three masts, and none of the 
Kile boats can possibly' navigate up to tlie Victoria Kyanza, from the number 
of wattrfalls upon the Kile, south of Goudokriro. Sadi’s three-masted boat 
must have been built on the shore.s of the lake and query, by win an V We 
never heard ot anv such boat ; neither has any been built there since then, 
and I believe Sadi was misinformed. The channel he saw is common upon 
tlic shores of the lake, it is made by the natives for their canoes and indicates 
shallow water with vegetation. 

In commencing these notes upon Mr. Wakefield’s paper, it was remarked 
that tvo distinct forms of language were obseiaable. One, the familiar patois 
of Eastern A Irica, and the other from Kikwari, a strange dialect, in which 
only a name or two have been recognized. The words “ Erok” and “uyarus” 
sound the same as the L'nyoro language, and it may bo remarked of Kyarus, 
that it sounds Unyoro corrui'ted, for the country is as often calleil Unyaro as 
otherwise, in fact, at Madi where the dialect is very broad, it is always 
jiroiioiinced Unyaro. Kyaro and Unyaro sound the same and if we could 
account for the s in Unyaros, we should have Kyams, the name of the river 
of Mr. Wakefield's map made to flow into and out of Baringo lake, but I am 
unable to make the Kile out of it, though the words appear to be the same. 
The pioj'le who hve upon its banks are similar also in their habits to the 
Wanyoro. 

Some remarks may be made upon the jieople said by Sadi to dwell to the 
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east of the Victoria Nyanza, comiiaring their habits with those we passed 
through, iu order to mark any affinity. 

I. The Wa Ukara. From their piroximity to the island of Ukereweh and 
from their arms, implements and language, they might be any of the races in 
Umyamezi (the country of the moon), except tliat their women wear kilts of 
skin not long enough for decency, and their huts are huiltpf mud and wattle — 
both of which denote a difl'erent race to the Wanyamezi. 

II. The Wa Daicho. A name we never heard mentioned. In respect of their 
using spears and shields, hows and arrows, calico, ike. ; no race can be deter- 
mined, unless the length, shape and make of their spears be minutely 
described; the same with the shape of the skins their women and men 
wear, and the same with their caste marks. One thing makes them very 
peculiar: not keeping fowls, having fine sheep, and sugar. They must hve 
upon a route frequented by traders, as calico is used by them. 

III. The Wa Sumhuru. I do not remember this name either. They are a 
people entirely different, judging from Mr. Wakefield’s account, in their mode 
of life from any we ever met with, excepting the Wahiima, the Koniads of 
Karagweh, who, like the Wasumburu, do not eat fish, keep immense herds of 
cattle and never till the ground themselves. This race lesemble the Hainaran 
Arabs of Baker, who are dexterous horsemen and hunters, keeping camels and 
horses like the Somali. 

IV. People of Baringo. I am unable to accept the derivation given of this 
word, namely canoe. Bahr = ocean, is distinctly indicated. Ngo, the termi- 
nation, puzzles me, hut I coticeive it to.be the same as the termination in Kili- 
inangao= the Shield-like hill, or the hill resembling a bare shield with a high 
boss in its centre, for we know that the cone or cones of this mountain rise 
14,000 feet majestically from the surrounding country, thereby resembling the 
native shield. I therefore conclude that the Baringo lake, with its island, not 
being so distant from Kiliniangao, has been likened by native travellers to a 
shield with its boss and called Bar-ngao, the shield-like sea, a sheet of water 
with an island rising from its centre. Joomali, whom I met at Karagweh, 
and who was a native of Mombas, always sjjoke of this mountain as Kilima- 
ngao, and not as Kilimanjaro. Speke says the derivation of Baringo may be a 
corruption of Bahr (sea of) Ingo. 

V. Wa Suku. Mr. Wakefield tells us the people dwelling in the north of 
Baringo, are called by this name, which sounds the same as the name given 
generally to the “north” Usukumaby east-coast and Wanyamezi people. We 
never heard of the name being applied to any particular race, and the name of 
their country “ Lugume ” or “ Suku Lugunie ” sounds very like what the 
natives would call a “ northern swamp,” and we are told by him that it is by 
the lake, or the banks of an ample river and not in a mountainous country. 

VI. Wa Ligeyo “live on the western side of the Baringo lake, &c.” The 
nearest approach we met with to this name is the Walegga, a race who visit 
Unyoro from beyond the Luta-nzige lake, but I cannot believe the two races 
to be identical. The Walegga we saw had all their lower incisors and (?) their 
lower canines extracted, they cauterized their foreheads, and their arms « ere 
marked in front by short, straight, horizontal blisters or cuts. 

>■'' VII. Wa n’jemsi = “ Kyarus jieople.” 1 have already mentioned that Nyarus 
may only be a corruption of Wanyoros, and it is a curious similarity in the two 
races — if they are distinct — that they both have plantations, herds of cattle, 
live on either side of a river, they prejare and preserve fish by splitting them 
up and drying them in the sun, and, which is also remarkable, they both take 
refuge in islands or inaccessible parts of the river when attacked. But without 
more material and the bearings in figures of the route traversed by Sadi, it is 
needless to make further speculations. 
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IV. — Uganda to Gondokoeo. 

After receiving permission to leave for the north from the 
Icing of Uganda, we determined to visit the outlet of the lake, 
even without liis- consent, whenever the opportunity should 
offer. Accordingly, having proceeded th]-ee stages over spurs 
of low hills with bogs flowing eastwards, our party divided. 
Speke with ten men went to visit the exit of the Nile from 
the Victoria Nyanza, while I, still unable to walk far, proceeded 
north, making my way into Unyoro, where he was to join me by 
sailing down the Nile. 

He reached the Nile at Urondogani, traced it up to the Eipon 
Falls, where the river leaves the lake from a frith similar to that 
nearer the Uganda capital, and called “ Murchison Frith.” All 
view of the lake was obstructed by a low line of hills wliich 
enclosed this frith or bay, but Captain Speke described it as a 
wild scene altogether. At the falls, hippopotami and crocodiles 
swam lazily in the river, and fish jumped up at the falls, where 
men were collected spearing them. The width of the river here 
at the Kipon Falls, where it leaves the lake, was 150 yards. 

. Having made some sketches, collections of the fish, shells 
and animals, and taken the altitude, 3308 (?), he descended the 
river with the intention of joining me by water at Unyoro ; but 
he was not permitted to do so: as he had not obtained the 
sanction of the Wanyoro authorities, the natives attacked his 
boats, and prevented his further progress. He therefore joined 
me by land, where I also had a reverse, for the Wanyoro told me 
that there was no permission to travel through their country; 
and I had to retrace my steps also. We deliberated as to the 
course to be pursued, and determined that, if we could not get 
down the Nile, we should get a thousand men from the king 
of Uganda, and promise him 100 loads of gunpowder, 100 of 
lead, 100 of beads, and 100 of cloths, in exchange, and so 
force our way through the Masai countr}", passing Kilimangao, 
down to the east coast. 

Happily for us this was not necessary, for, now that our 
camps were united, the Unyoro people had less suspicion of us ; 
and, to our great joy, we w ere permitted to proceed northwards 
by slow stages. 

After leaving [the capital of Uganda, for three marches to its 
north, the country is one continual up and down, over low hills 
of a uniform height, and through streams and bogs. Eight 
of the latter were crossed during the first march. As we pro- 
ceeded, this kind of country subsided into wide and low undu- 
lations, into waving plains, and, ultimately, at Unyoro, we had 
flat country, — seldom were detached or solitary hills visible. 
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Betn^een the two capitals of Uganda and Unyoro — a distanco 
of 80 miles — we crossed thirty to forty streams, burns and bog^, 
wading the whole of them. Two of the bogs were four and six 
hundred yards wide, and loin-deep ; others were mere dips in 
the country ; and at several places water was scarce, having to 
be obtained for cattle by digging wells. Generally speaking, 
the water was white and muddy. 

The soil was chiefly red clay, which the people of Unyoro 
use in making the partitions to the houses. In Uganda, the 
tall reed was used for this purpose ; but there were none of 
these in Unyoro : all the rain that fell was supported by the 
soil, and on digging a two-feet-deep hole, no water had gone 
through, and the soil was dry, hard, black, cold, and lifeless in 
colour, containing 40 to 70 per cent, of clay. The paths, where 
vegetation had been worn away, were covered ^\ ith white sand. 

The wild vegetation was chiefly of grass, three to four feet 
high; the Uganda reed had disappeared, and a broad-leaved 
cane, Saccliarum sp., also a grass with the head of our oat — a 
species of Fanicum — had taken its place. Cattle, sometimes 
met with in hundreds, grazed over the undulations, which were 
dotted with acacias, cacti, wild vines, and a few palms ; or wild 
animals, such as antelope, buffixlo, zebra, elephant — of which we 
met with one to two hundred in a herd — grazed in higher 
pasture and more dense forest, sufficiently tall to hide the 
smaller of these animals. 

Cultivated ground was remarkably rare, the country being 
chiefly used for grazing cattle ; but, where seen, the crops grown 
were sweet potato, sesamum, pulses, Indian corn, and plantain. 

At the capital of Unyoro — the king of which is a demure, 
undemonstrative, sullen fellow, named Kamarasi — the country 
is flat and treeless, with a few hills in the horizon. The Eiver 
Kuffo — formerly in Uganda the “ 31’werango ” and “Moogga 
Myanza” — flows sluggishly through the plain, in a channel 
similar to a sunken canal ; but in the month of November it 
was in high flood, tearing down the vegetation of the season in 
its course, and carrying away landslips bodily — rushes, bushes, 
and all. This river joins the Nile below Unyoro capital. 

The king arranged that we should leave by water, descending 
the Kuffo without demonstration, so that his people should not 
be aware of our departure, for he imagined that when yve were 
gone he would be left without protection, but he was mistaken. 

We left on the 9th of November, with feelings of im- 
mingled delight at getting away from this inhospitable province. 
My impatience was great, and I coidd not help getting angry 
at our men for taking so long to pack up and be off. As we 
moved down the Kuffo Kiver, one bank was lined with several 
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hundred people, one of whom was distinguished as the woman 
who attended the king during levees, where she sat at his feet. 
We took a good look at her, and saw she was very plain and 
flat-featured, with bare head, the wool being combed up in the 
shape of a cock’s comb from the neck to the forehead; the sides 
of the head were shaved. Her dress was a yellow bark-cloth, 
striped with black. We shouted good-byes, and waved to the 
crowds, who returned these salutes very warmly, some of them 
shouting and running in pace with our canoe along the bank ; 
altogether it was a gala day, for us particularly, though also one 
for them, for w'e left Uuyoro amidst great demonstrations, and 
with the hearty good wishes of the king and his followers. 

We shot dowm the Kuffo at the rate of four miles an hour, 
with four paddlers; but this pace was not continuous — a few 
rapid strokes were made and then none at all. But we enjoyed 
it excessively; the stream was broad enough for two ships’ 
gigs ” to have raced abreast ; the sides were a sea of tall reeds 
and papyrus, so that no view could be obtained beyond them, 
except the occasional top of a tree indicating land. 

Having descended a few miles — judging the river to be 150 
yards wide — we found it became suddenly lake-like, and this 
made us look for another river ; but our horizon was a complete 
circle of vegetation, and without a guide it would have been a 
puzzling predicament. No current was visible now, and in this 
uncertainty ^ve paddled for an hour ; the water in the centre 
being white, like the Nile water generally, and the sides of a 
clear brown colour. 

On cross-questioning our pilot, we found that we had, imper- 
ceptibly to us, reached the Nile, for the boatmen said we had 
only to ascend the water wo were in and we should reach the 
Victoria Nyanza. In breadth it measured 1000 j^ards; once, 
indeed, we had almost a sea horizon. At places where the 
current tried to make its way amongst myriads of papyrus 
islands which had stuck in the channel, the surface of the water 
was much troubled ; but w here these floating islands had become 
free, the water had an appearance of stillness, and the islands 
moved down stream at half a mile per hour. 

Some of these floating landslips, which moved down stream 
in slow circles, were 20 yards in length, covered with bushes 
15 feet high, and a dense under-vegetation. On the day we saw 
so many, a violent wind blew up-stream, making the foliage in 
the islands bend to the breeze and appear like rakish-rigged 
vessels in a storm. In addition to this, hippopotami kept 
popping up amongst the breakers on the surface of the water, 
and gave a charming wildness to the scene. 

Our boatmen were annoying, for they would not keep upon 
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the proper course, but went plundering fish at all the traps wliich 
were set, or they chased all stray canoes to plunder them. They 
did not understand our interfering to prevent stealing, and went 
ashore whenever it suited tliem. However, at sunset they were 
always welcome to land, that we might sleep on shore ; the 
landings were generally a cliannel cut through reeds and rushes 
for 15U yards. At one of these landings we observed the largest 
canoe ever seen upon the Nile, — a huge timber, lying water- 
logged : it was looked on with veneration, for our boatmen 
sprinkled water over it, and were pleased at our showing the 
same respect. 

The vegetation observed upon a hunting island of considerable 
extent, belonging to Unyoro and Ukidi, was remarkably tropical, 
as seen from our canoe on the 10th November. Water-lilies, 
papyrus, and sword-rush grew in and out of the wateiy each 
plant beautiful in itself ; amongst these were the curious pith- 
tree, 30 feet high, covered with yellow flowers larger than its 
leaves, and quantities of variegated convolvuli. The bank of 
the island rose abruptly for forty feet, and was covered with 
trees nette'l over and drooping from the profusion of cacti, con- 
volvuli, scarlet umbels, mistletoe, showing every contrast of 
colour — green and orange, scarlet, blue, mauve and yellow; but 
the strangest effect was produced by the cacti, which grew upon 
the tops of the trees, standing up like stubble in a field. 

For four days we travelled in canoes along the stream of the 
Nile, which maintained its width of one thousand yards and its 
current of one mile per hour ; the banks varied from abrupt to 
flat, and the floating islands got smaller in size from their p(‘r- 
pctually circling like tubs in a pond; occasionally they were 
seen breaking up in the water, like a flake of snow. 

The glare of the sun from the water, the heat and exposure 
of these few days of paddling, began to tell upon both of us : 
w'e suffered from sick-headaches, and at the tenth day from the 
start of our water-journey, I was struck with severe fever and 
vomiting, my limbs felt powerless, and I could get no rest at 
night. The few Zanzibar men (fourteen of them) wdio had not 
deserted from us enjoyed the water-route very much, assisting 
in rowing, splashing, or laughing, and occasionally enjoying the 
fun of a chase and capture of some stray canoes. This has been 
already alluded to, — that we permitted the fun, but prohibited 
all plunder. 

We constantly took soundings, and ascertained the depth to 
be very uniform. In the centre of the stream it measured 18 
feet, but, at canoe’s length from the side, the smallest mea- 
sured depth was 9 feet. The river had a firm bottom of sand 
in its centre, and a soft muddy bottom at its sides. 

At 'E N. lat., just above the double-coned hill of “ Kikoon- 
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gooroo,” meaning “ near the water you get fever,” the river 
gets narrower, 600 yards wide, and abreast of this hill the 
stream is driven off its regular course and flows to the left, making 
a majestic sweep, and striking upon high land with many 
dwellings. This hill, and all the right bank, is here densely 
wooded and very pretty ; it stands 600 to 800 feet above the 
river’s edge. We had seen hippopotami in the river daily, and 
when resting in the villages on the left bank, every night 
observed that the people keep apparatus of spears, tackles, and 
floats for capturing them. 

Descending the Nile from “ Kikoongooroo ” Hill, the river 
changes from 600 to a minimum width of 200 yards, and its depth 
is now less, being 9 and 15 feet deep at its edges and centre. 
The flow was but half a mile an hour, and the bends more fre- 
quent, since its width has been narrowed by a more hilly 
country, though reaches of 2 and 3 miles are still met with. 
The water was of a darker colour, having been cleared of much 
sediment ; and on the occasion of a storm of wind and rain from 
the north on the 16th November, 1862, from having the appear- 
ance of a sheet of glass, its surface was broken up by a series of 
breakers and “white horses” running up stream. Later iu 
the day this storm returned to us from the south, — the opposite 
direction. 

s Hence, say 2° 10' n. lat., below Koki, in Chopeh district, 
the river begins to pass over barriers of rock, the strata of 
which cross the river, so that boating was impracticable ; and 
we proceeded, after attempting a canoe-journey, for 20 miles by 
land through an undulating forest-country, with habitations every 
mile or so, and four to five bogs at the middle part of the journey. 
This, the left bank of the Nile, was unusually populous, and had 
immense fields of tlie sesamum or oil-producing grain, which 
was about to ripen (19th November). 

Arriving at the falls of Karuma, fi-om a height of 100 feet I 
looked down upon a cataract in the Nile : after q)assing through 
the dreary wastes and bogs of Unyoro, this was a cheering 
and noble sight. The opposite bank sloped away from the 
river, and was rocky and densely wooded. The dark black 
water, agitated into violence and floating foam from having 
passed down a narrow fall, eddied, swirling about like one of our 
wildest Scottish rivers ; but a better idea of this spot n as had 
by sitting on the rocks by the side of the fall. The whole 
stream of the Nile poured down tlirough three sluices of rock, 
and then dashed upon islands till its force was exhausted, then 
it became comparatively still at the point where we were to 
ferry it — the Karuma Ferry — and proceeded onwards on a new 
course, to the west. 

This cataract is but one of many upon the Nile about this lati- 
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tude ; for above this we observed two others, and below it we 
heard the rumbling sound of one which must be much larger. 
But it was not advisable, we were told, to see it, as the Wakidi 
and the rebel brotlier of Kamarasi lived not far away. In 
the entire course of the Nile there is not a more picturesque 
i:)art than this — the grand river tumbling over rocks, the 
beautiful wooded banks, the deep channel through which it 
passes, all are wild to a degree, and we inclined to linger by 
its course. 

Here we had to wait for a day or two before crossing to the 
opposite bank, and we tislied the river or watched the traps 
set for hippopotami ; at last, however, we ordered our twenty 
cattle to be crossed over before ourselves. African like, this 
plan was reversed, and we crossed in the first canoe. It was 
nervous work, for the river was of great depth ; it boiled as 
large streams do, and the canoe had a hole in it. stopped up 
with a sod. Three paddlers worked hard with swift strokes, 
and took us safely across the 100 yards, and we alighted upon 
rocks shaded by "trees. Here we boiled for the altitude with 
two thermometers, the result of which was doubtful, namely 
2970 ? made afterwards 3990 feet by ISir Samuel Baker. 

At this spot the natives sacrificed a goat by splitting it up 
and placing it upon the path, the head to the nortli ; and Speke 
was asked to step across it: another had been killed in the 
same way upon the left bank, for the same object of making 
our journey propitious. 

Late in the afternoon, liaving ferried tlie river, we were told 
that our cattle could not be crossed unless we matle some 
additional present ; some beef must be eaten before tlie risk is 
run : a cow settled the matter, and the business proceeded. 
Four were led across at one time by ropes fastened to the canoe •. 
the rope was tied round the lower jaw of the hornless ones, and 
round the horns of the horned. One only broke loose, but it 
was picked up before reaching the next cataract ; and when all 
was over, w e felt thankful, as the current was dangerous. 

After the fatigue and continued anxiety of the day — for we 
were anxious about our provisions for the journey north, and 
because we now had entered an enemy’s country — we were 
doomed to be disturbed in our rest at night in the wild forest. 
A violent burst of thunder and lightning with strong wind 
threatened to root uj) the trees under which we camped, and 
rain fell in torrents (23rd November), soaking everything. In 
the midst of the din, some voices called out that our precious 
cattle had strayed, but happily they were recovered ; we spent 
a wakeful night, shivering in the cold under w'et blankets and 
listening to the creaking of the trees and the sounds of wild 
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animals, but next day by noon our guides arrived, our things 
were partially dried, and we were off on the march all merry 
again. 

Taking leave of all the men of Unyoro who had kindly 
escorted us thus far, after they had performed a war dance in 
our honour, we placed ourselves in charge of Chopeh guides, 
who were to introduce us to the next chief upon the route, 
namely, to the old Sultan of Gani, a small province 150 miles 
from Gondokoro. 

At Karuma Falls we had seen the Jsile change its course from 
a northerly to a westerly direction, flowing down through wild 
scenery, — amongst rocks, ravines, rapids and reaches, the banks 
reminding me of the varied foliage on our river-banks of Scot- 
land ; while the pure waters, plunging amongst these rocks, 
passed rapidly on to the Albert Nyanza, where they were again 
to become polluted and made white by the swamps of that 
region. With such varied aspect of country we found a rich 
flora during November ; and the three following months, when 
we were in Gani, a district of woods and rocky rivulets, we 
made a considerable addition to our collection of new plants. 

When at the capitals of Karagweh, Uganda, and Unyoro, from 
native information, we had laid down the position and extent 
of the Albert Nyauza ; and so accurate was this, that when Sir 
Samuel Baker visited it, he found that the map we had given 
him was within a few miles of being correct at the most northerly 
point he reached ; but whether our southern outline be correct 
remains to be proved, for hitherto no one has explored it. 

The altitude of the river at Karuma, and that taken of it 
nine marches farther north, showed a difference of 1000 feet 
of fall in this short distance ; this was conclusive that cataracts 
existed, and it has been proved by Sir Samuel Baker that this 
indication, shown by our boiling thermometers, was correct- — that 
several falls and one great one, the “ Murchison Falls,” exist 
here upon this bend of the Nile. 

We had heard, when at Unyoro, much concerning the Albert 
Nyanza ; that the Keevero live upon its north-west shore, never 
cultivate, nor care for anything — man or woman, — their sole 
occupation and thought being to make the only white salt in 
the country. The mountains on the western shore of the lake 
were so steep that people must sit down in descending them. 
A race called the Walsega lived opposite the Keevero. But 
though told this and many other particulars about the “ stones ” 
in the river (meaning cataracts) which prevented boats travel- 
ling from Unyoro by water to Lutanzige, we could not get per- 
mission to visit it. All was arranged that I should explore this 
lake ; but no inducement would make Kamarasi yield ; he was a 
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miserable, timid, suspicious creature : but I am delighted to 
think that Baker was allowed to visit it, and hope we shall soon 
hear that he has explored its farthest extremity and its utmost 
windings. 

Proceeding from Karuma almost due north fifteen marches, 
never once seeing the Nile, but ascertaining daily how far it 
was to our left, we again saw it at Paira. IVe had crossed a 
few hill-spurs, some streams, bogs, and plateaus ; the latter 
covered with grass the height of ourselves — in fact, we had 
traversed one of the finest natural jjositions for large game that 
can be imagined. The Nile makes a half-circle round it, and 
our route was the diameter over ups and downs, grass, glade 
and forest. The most perfect retreat for elephant and bufialo, 
which were numerous here. 

The Nile at Paira \vas a noble stream, flowing placidly along 
a reach without a rock and with level banks. A mile or so 
below this, it is joined by several small streams from the 
east, and then sweeps round the base of the mountain “ Jubl 
Kookoo,” called by M. Miani “ Guiri.” Here the rocks from 
the mountain bar the even flow of the stream, the tumbling 
of the water over many barriers and in passing islands may be 
heard from some distance. Standing on the rocky shore the 
river cascaded and foamed for a quarter of a mile or more, 
carrying reeds, roots, logs, and debris along its wild course, — so 
wild that no boat could live a moment in it. This was only 
half of the river, the other branch was concealed by a wooded 
island opposite us ; just^the place that elephants would delight 
in — quiet seclusion with plenty of water and cover. 

Here, in the eddies of the river, large fish showed their backs, 
looking like porpoises in the w'ater ; but, though the bank was 
strewn with large round scales and debris of ashes where natives 
had been cooking, we had not the art of getting any fish, but, 
during a halt, we drank of the water and spoke to it in the 
language of Uganda as an old friend. Its taste was nothing to 
remark upon. 

We inspected the tamarind-tree on the right bank, upon 
which the Venetian traveller had cut his name, to show the 
farthest point he had reached from Egypt ; the letters “ Miani ” 
had been defaced by the growth of bark, and nails had been 
extracted, but there was no doubt that they wmre made by this 
enterprising traveller, M. Giovanni Miani, for, on reaching 
Gondokoro, we ascertained his name. 

Juhl Kookoo is a straight range of bleak, barren, escarped 
rock, 2000 feet higher than the river, which flows for, say, 
60 miles in a N.N.W. direction along its eastern base, in 
a vast gorge. The right bank is only 200 to 300 feet above 
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the river, and consists of cones, scantily wooded. The lower 
ground by the river’s edge has many varieties of trees, amongst 
which there are beautiful sites for houses. 

At 3| N. lat. the Eiver Asua joins the right bank of the Nile. 
We had been told that it was so boisterous we could only cross 
it at certain seasons, and I can believe this ; but we were dis- 
appointed on reaching it (1st February) to find that we had only 
to take our trousers off and walk across it. Its sides w'ere 
marked by deposits of sand and debris, showing that it floods 
rapidly the steep narrow channel of its bed of rock ; but now it 
was only a rivulet, vith a strong current in its centre. W’^e 
drank its water, which was insipid and not clear ; indicating that 
it came from a marsh or low country, and was not the accumu- 
lations from the hill-sides alone. Speke understood that its 
rise was in the Masai country ; whether correct or not, or 
whether from Unyoro, we have yet to know its source, though 
it is of little consequence where it comes from, as it adds but a 
very small current of water to the Nile. 

The J ubl Kookoo range is a most interesting tract of country 
to the geologist, for the strata are seen in one view towering above 
the bed of the river for 2000 feet. In no portion of Africa had 
we met with so magnificent an exposure of rock in regular layers. 
The faces of these crags are barren and steep, marked in perpen- 
dicular lines from above by the washing away of the softer 
parts. At one point there are three distinct terraces ; the sky- 
line of the highest corresponds exactly with, or is parallel to, 
the weaving outlines of the two lower terraces, indicating that 
the strata of the whole are continuous, if not similar. 

We could not cross the river, to examine the rocks more 
closely, as we had no boats and the inhabitants were unknown 
to us ; but, as no European has ever explored this grand mass 
of mountain, it would certainly yield a rich reward to either 
geologist, naturalist, or botanist. 

On the hank by which we travelled — the right — the country 
was comparatively flat; the conical hills upon it formed the 
right side of the vista, and were not above 3U0 feet high, but 
we were much interested in the exposed rock, strewn on the 
route in sharp fragments. The layers of rock were thrown up 
so vertically that their dip could only be suggested by looking 
at the mountain across the river. Their stratifications were 
slaty blue, brokp into squares or oblong fragments, like slate- 
cleavage and mixed with veins of quartz. 

The chasm in which the Nile flows past Jubl Kookoo for 50 
miles in a straight line looks as if, by a marvellous effort of 
Nature, a gigantic mine had burst from the depths of the earth, 
and upheaved, to the left, stratified rock to a height of 2000 feet. 
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Oa the 7th of February we left the IS’ile, proceeding across 
'Country in a northerly direction for 60 miles in six stages. In 
doing so tlie Bari inhabitants were, I was sorry to see, hostile to 
our party of Egyptians, whom we had joined at Faloro. We 
had to proceed in a compact column, well armed and prepared 
for an attack, for these traders were the terror of the inhabitants, 
j^lundering them of their ivory, their cattle, and children ; but 
we got through without much molestation. One night the natives 
set fire to the grass round our camp, danced, yelled, and drummed 
hy the light of the flames which encroached upon us, and we 
thought it time to look for the safety of our maps and journals, 
sitting the whole night watching for an attack, with our rifles 
hy us; hut the fear of an occasional shot kept them at bay, 
and hapjry were we when day broke : w e could breathe more 
freely. I may remark that this was the only night of our 
journey that I had ever spent in fear, and that 1 kept my 
clothes on ready for action ; and it is too disgraceful that this 
state of things has been brought about by comparatively 
civilized people, — the employes of the Ivhartoom traders; it 
does not exist on the East Coast of Africa, as far as our expe- 
rience goes. 

After leaving the Kiver Asua, the route is across undulations 
covered with brushwood, low grass, and occasional forests, 
Tlie watercourses were almost dry, and on one occasion we had 
to make a march under a hot sun for 12 miles witliout water. 
Tiiere were few villages till rea<'hing the Bari territory, where 
the population was large, and the aspect of the land changed 
into long undulations, cut up by streams with rocky sides, 
and flowing to the west. 3Iauy parts reminded us, from being 
lawn-like and dotted with single shady trees, that we looked 
on an English park; but the trees were tamarinds, butter- 
trees, cacti, &c., and rocky heights, chiefly igneous, occasionally^ 
broke the spell. 

As I have mentioned, we had been marching through a hostile 
country with great caution ; but w hen no precaution was neces- 
sary, as we approached Grondokoro, our caravan broke into 
stragglers, all were straining eagerly to reach it, and my excite- 
ment became still greater when its distant outline was pointed 
out. 

But how changed all around us looked ! We plodded now over 
an ugly dreary plain of sand, sometimes firm, but at other times 
heavy. In the far distance a white speck appeared, a house, a 
tent. Getting nearer to Gondokoro, we coidd scarcely believe 
our eyes ; there were masts of boats, actually. What delight, 
what excitement ! Our escort of Nubians formed line wdien 
within a mile of arrival, blazed their guns, loaded with bullets. 
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in a childish, dangerous manner, heat their drums and fifes, 
and led us in triumph to the tent of a Circassian. This did 
not satisfy us ; so off we went in search of one more akin to 
us, and met a sturdy white face. Baker advanced, and we felt 
inclined to embrace him. Oh the happy moment ! the relief 
it was to us, finding that our maps, journals, and collections 
were now safe. 

The Nile, on the 15th day of February, 1803, at Gondokoro, 
may be described. At this season it was at low vater, or, if 
anything, an increase had commenced as noted by l)r. Murie ; 
but where was the flooded Nile we had seen at Unyoro in 
November ? It had not reached Gondokoro yet ; and we con- 
cluded that this flood had spread itself over the vast swamps in 
Unyoro, and was filling up the Albert Nyanza Lake, which 
would overflow and discharge its waters later; probably by 
March it would reach Gondokoro. AVhere else could the brim-full 
river of Unyoro have gone to ? 

The riglit bank of the Nile here is generally in two stair- 
like steps, the highest 19 feet above water-level, and the other, 
and lower step, 4 feet above water. Sometimes these two steps 
merge into one bank, or they may be many yards apart. The 
river is divided by an island upon which the traders place their 
cattle for safety ; these they barter for ivory. Tiie right branch 
is 150 yards wide, with an average flow of 3 miles per hour. 
The usual lake-debris discolours it, makes it white mud-colour, 
which renders it almost necessary to be filtered before drinking. 
The higher, or old bank, recedes in a flat to the horizon, with 
the true Egyptian character, which is very uninteresting after 
having seen the Nile country farther south. There are a few 
low solitary hills in the north-west, south-west, and south, as 
laid down on maps. 

At Gondokoro I was much surprised to see the fearless way 
the natives constantly swim across the river, regardless of 
crocodiles. They only took the precaution of swimming in sets 
of three or four, with either an earthen jar or a log of pith- 
wood as their float, or, if they had to convey the carcase of an 
ox from one bank to another, they used no boat whatever ; still 
the meat was brought over perfectly dry. The reader will 
wonder how tliis could possibly be done : the reply is, it was 
done by putting all the meat into its own skin, inflating it, 
tying it up at all open parts and swimming across with it. 
Their mode of swimming is by stretching out the arms alter- 
nately out of the water; this seems to be as expeditious or 
expert a mode as ours, and, while moving along, they frighten 
the hippopotami and crocodiles by shouting, “ Oow-oow !” 

At night, while camped on the Nile at Gondokoro, the 
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sounds were either the hippopotamus or the rifle, the one much 
more pleasant than the other ; the horny trumpeting of the 
former reverberating either up or down stream was delicious 
music to the ear, but the crack of rifles only made me dread 
that some poor native had fallen its victim ; for, while at 
Gondokoro, I saw no law or government. 

While here, we saw three boats arrive from Cairo belonging 
to a respectable Syrian trader. They had sailed on or about 
the lath November, and came up the Nile with the north 
wind in three months, bringing Baker news of the 1st of 
November from England. We may therefore calculate, from 
this single recorded instance, that the time to leave Cairo for 
Gondokoro by country boat is the lath November. The down- 
voyage for same distance may be best seen in the Table 
which follows ; which shows that, with the help of a steamer for 
six days, and camels for fifteen days, we took two months and 
five days between Gondokoro and Cairo. 

This seems a long time ; but we must remember the delays 
consequent upon calms, unuece.ssary delays of boatmen, the 
slow journey of fifteen days, with camels going but two miles per 
hour, and when railways extend to Khartoom and steam-boats 
carry the jjassengers hence to Gondokoro, when pilots are 
appointed who know every rock, shoal, branch, and channel of 
the river, we shall be able to accomplish the distance in 
twenty-five days with ease, and be quite independent of the 
present laid down season of ‘’North” and “Soutli” wind tra- 
velling. 


Time taken on onr lloiitc ji'oin Ouwlokoro to Cairo, with Ttates. 


th'ndokoru, by “ diabecah,’" to Khartoom, 20 th February 

to 30th March, 18U3 

Khartoom, ditto Berber, lotli April to 23rd 

April 

Berber, by camels, to Korosko, 27th April to 12th May .. 
Korosko, by diabeeah, namely, country boat to I’hihe, 

7 I’.M., 12th to IGth May 

From Aswan to Cairo, by Viceroy’s steamboat (specially 
dispatched for us), A.M., 19th May to 2 Jth May .. 


Days. 

32 

8 

15 

4 

G 


Total 05 


The remaining portion of our journey down the Nile to 
Aboo-Ahmed, with the winds, seasons, &c., may be seen best in 
the following Table : — 



The Nile fkom Gondokobo to Khaktoom, Khaetoom to Bbeber, Beebee to Aboo Ahmed 
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Gondokoeo to Khaetoou, Khaetoom to Beebee, Bkebee to Aboo Ahmed — continued 






NitE Ffeoitt Gond6koeo to Khaktoom, Khartoom to Berber, Berber to Aboo kumD— continued 
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Floea and Fauna. 


The following is an account of the Flora, with a list of the in- 
vertebrate and vertebrate animals either collected or observed 
by us, with notes upon the several objects. The scientific 
names have been supplied, with the kind aid of the authorities 
who are mentioned in their proper places, or they have been 
copied from the Transactions of different >Societies. 

The lists comprise as follows : — 

Plinits collected SOI 


Specimens of insects 

Species of land and freshwater shells 
Species of marine shells 

Freshwater fish 

Snakes .. .. 

Lizards, &c 

Tortoises 

Birds 

Mammals 


292 

27 

85 

11 

12 

8 

3 

140 

r-r 


Total 1514 

Floea.— Plants were collected throughout the journey, com- 
mencing at places on the voyage out, and ending with Egyptian 
territory at 25^ N. lat., but we had little facility for carrying our 
collections ; having neither horses, carts, nor camels, all had to 
be carried by native porters. 


Species. 

Eio Janeiro'plants 24 

Delagoa Bay, ditto 22 

Europa Island, ditto 15 

Johanna Island, ditto 24 

Zanzibar Island, ditto 15 

African plants from 7° s. lat. to 25’ v. lat 761 


SCI 

The above were deposited in the Eoyal Herbarium at Kew. 
A list of the African plants, prepared by Dr. T. Thomson, 
appeared in the Appendix to Speke’s ‘Journal of the Discovery 
of the Source of the Nile ; ’ they have been noticed or described 
by Professor D. Oliver in the ‘African Flora,’ and need not 
be enumerated here, as the whole collection of the “ Speke 
and Grant Expedition,” with one hundred illustrations by Fitch, 
of the new and rare species, forms the twenty-ninth volume 
of the ‘ Linnean Society’s Transactions,’ a copy of which has 
been presented to this Society. 

Inveetebeate Animals. — Corals. — Zanzibar, and the other 
Islands which are seen from it, are formations made by coral- 
polypes upon volcanic rock ; they look, when seen from a dis- 
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tance, like great arks upon the sea ; this effect being produced 
by a dense tree-vegetation, which is only 10 to 50 feet above 
the level of the sea. Blocks of coral are quarried by the 
natives, and form the material for building houses. Upon this 
formation there is a stratum of red pulverized clay resembling 
what vas observed upon the island of Johanna farther south. 
Through this friable clay, wells are dug to a depth of 40 feet ; 
but the people also depend upon a hot spring — too hot to drink 
— for their water-supply. 

Coral may be best seen from a boat, growing, or rather being 
formed, in great beauty, in the bottom of the sea. Two species 
were collected : the white Seriatijjora lineata, and the deep 
crimson “ Organ coral,” Tiihipora mtisica. 

Tape worm. Txnia solium (?) — Our followers suffered very 
much from this parasite, having little or no vegetable food 
during the journey. The segments came away from them at 
all times ; and we had no remedy, though a decoction from the 
root of a shrub with straight thorns, found in Karagweh, and 
resembling a Balsamodeudron, was reported to. 

Intestine worms. — The paunches of Burchell’s zebra were found 
to be full of bunches of eutozoa adhering to the coats of the 
stomachs. 

Leeches wore comparatively scarce, not being numerous, as 
they are in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, where, during 
the rains, they penetrate the socks and adhere to the limbs of 
any one walking through long grass. 

Earth u'orms we used as bait when fishing, and had no 
difficulty in finding them w'here there was moisture. 

Wood-lice, laud crabs, spiders, scorpions, centipedes, and 
other such, were all observed ; also, near the coast, the curious 
black horny-skinned lulus with its many small feet, and 3 to 
4 inch long body. Bird and beast parasites, cicadas, land 
bugs, grasshoppers, locusts, crickets, termites, fleas, flies, fire- 
flies, gnats, caterpillars, butterflies, moths, ants, w'asps, bees, 
beetles, weevils, and glowworms, were of various species, a few 
of which will be hereafter mentioned, though some may be 
specially noted now'. 

Bugs. — Very numerous, particularly in deserted villages ; 
they come out to eat at dusk and get inside the clothes, but 
we never found that their bite created annoying inflammation, 
probably because our blood had been seasoned by ten years of 
an Indian climate. For this reason, new-comers in hot coun- 
tries are always more tried by such biting insects, and an 
explorer should certainly be acclimatised. 

Locusts. — This insect was frequently met w ith, but never in 
the form of a plague clouding the skies as seen in the Hima- 
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laya ranges. We were told that Unyanyembe, in 5° S. lat., was 
stricken with them for ten successive years, but whether it will 
be again visited after the period of hatching — said to be 17 
years — remains to be seen. Those seen, brought in as food by 
the people of Uganda at the equator, 25th April, 1862, were 
1 inch long, with the hinder legs similar to those of grass- 
hoppers, 2 pairs of wings, antenna} 14 inch long, close to the 
eyes, and not much coloured about their bodies or wings. 1 have 
seen our men frizzling the legs of this insect, and eating them 
with great relish. 

White ants . — In certain localities, such as a few marches 
from the sea-coast, to the north of the Eiver Kitangule, and in 
Unyoro and Ukidi, their formations were abundant, some of 
them 50 yards in circumference of base. The j^eople eat them 
with avidity, catching them in a simple manner by placing a 
wicker-frame over their mounds ; under this frame an earthen 
jar is laid, so that when the winged ones take bight they must 
fall into the jar, whence they cannot rise ; a bark-cloth is 
placed upon the wicker during the seasons these insects are 
swarming, so that all the young and delicate ones may be caught 
for food. 

Flies were not such pests as fleas and mosquitos, which swarmed 
all along the route. At Karagweh the long-legged grey mos- 
quitos keep one’s legs in perpetual motion, biting mostly in the 
evening, through socks and trousers. Netting is absolutely 
necessary to secure rest at night in Uganda and on the Nile, 
when the vegetation of the banks may be of rushes. 

Caterpillars and butterbies. The largest caterpillar observed 
was on the 11th December, 18G2, in Madi. It was very hand- 
some, 3 inches long, black-bodied, with 12 rows of white, thorn- 
like spines across its body from head to foot. It was feeding 
upon the leaves of the Crossopierijx febrifuya. We were in- 
formed that the people of Heeao eat this species as well as 
other kinds of caterpillar. On the 26th .January, 1861, at 
Kazeh, we observed that the young rice-crop was being eaten 
by a small caterpillar called “ doodoo,” with black body and 
green belly; it destroys whole belds, and the people have to 
pick them off and destroy them to save their crops, or they 
allow the “Locust bird” of the Cape to fatten upon them. 
As far as we observed, Africa on the equator is not a country 
favoured by many species of butterbies or of birds ; the vegetation 
has too much sameness about it. There are remarkably few 
species. In Ugogo, during December, after the brst fall of 
rain, one species came out with the sun in considerable numbers, 
bitting over the pools of water. They were small, either yellow 
or white, with a few spots of black upon their wings. 
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Ants. — There were many species seen, but the most vicious 
was a red insect called the “ Seeafoo,” observed in Zanzibar 
Island and in the interior. The natives warn one not to walk 
where it is, as the sting is severe. At Ukuni, for several suc- 
cessive nights, I was disturbed by the noise of some calves in 
the hut where I slept ; by-and-by I was attacked by ants 
pulling at my whole body, and only got rid of tlieni by sur- 
rounding my iron bedstead « ith live charcoal. The house was 
still infested by them ; the natives, therefore, put a flock of 
one hundred goats into the hut for several nights, and this fairly 
stamped out this pest of “ Seeafoo ” ants. They were small and 
black, but amongst them there were some monster black ones. 

Sand wasps, or burrowing Hijmenoptera. — On the 22nd 
January, 18(13, while digging sand on the bank of a stream, 
a swarm of these surrounded me. Their abdomens were yellow, 
and also green, with bars across, wings four, feet six, hind ones 
flattened, they could sting upwards and ordinary ways ; their 
habit was to burrow' for six inches, deposit a cocoon made of 
the leaves of a tree, Stereospermum sp., now in blossom, and 
place within it a yellow watery substance, which smelt im- 
pleasantly, and had but the faintest taste of honey or wax. 
The natives said truly that this substance is transported by the 
bees to their real nests as food for the young ; but the curious 
circumstance about this insect is that these cocoons are almost 
immersed in water, though covered with sand. 

Bees. — The hive-bee, or one similar, was seen along our 
whole route, where the people frequently kept them in hives 
made of bark. They were first observed on the beautifully wild 
island of Johanna upon the east coast. Here, on the 14th 
August, we came on the hive-bee in the slit of a tree ; and, of 
four specimens, thought them smaller and more game-looking 
than our home kind. In Unyamwezi honey was more plentiful 
than in any portion of our route. We purchased it for old 
cotton-bags, or for American sheeting, obtaining 34 lbs. weight 
for 3 yards. The honey was unstrained, w'hite, or rich red, 
varying in flavour according to the flowers it had been gathered 
from ; that gathered from species of Bassia and Zijgia is es- 
teemed. The season, at if 8. lat., for making new hives and 
for collecting swarms is June, when the villagers make hives 
from the bark of a tree, namely, a cylinder — a yard long, and 
closed at both ends, except an aperture — is held together 
by wooden spikes, and then placed, for swarms to go to, in the 
fork of a tree with the bark outside. Beesw ax is unknown as 
un article of trade to the natives. 
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List of Insects, &c. (from tlic ‘ Procccilings of the Zoological Society of Loiiilon,’ 
March 8th, 1861) collected hy Caiitahi Speke during the East African 
Expedition. By Freoeeick Smith. Levised to this date hy Jlr. 
Watekhouse, British Museuui. 


Coleoptee.i — Geodephaga. 
Anthia striatopiindata. Guer. 
Polyliirma polioloma. Chaud. 
Scaritts procerus. King. 

Hydkadephaga. 

Dinentes Afriranns. Aulj. 

Laaiellicojua. 


Fossoitcs. 
Aitiiio’phihi — ? 


Dipteea. 

Dexia (new suhgrnu.' '. 
Asilus — ? 

Bengalln — ? 
Chrysurnijia clam, 
Tabanui — / 


Shizotrogus — ? 

(This must be a mistake. I find no 
Bhizotrogus in the collection. It 
should bo *■ Anom.ila ’ .sj). ? of 
which there are two .specimens 
from Captain Speke’s collection. 
W.) 

Gymiiopleiirus prnfanus. Latr. 

Trox Nutnlensis. JJohetn. 

Hetebomera. 

Aclesmia inti icata. King. 

Stenocara sp. 

New genua? near Teiityria. 
Phrynocoltis — . 

Anomalipui sp. 

Epicauta gigas. IVestw. 

Ehynchopkora. 

Cleonus — . 

Longicoenia. 

Purpuricenus, new sp. 

Htmenoptera. 

Formica longipes. Gerst. 

Ponera pest Hens. Smith. 

Dorylus helvolus. Liun. 

Mutilla Guineensis. Fabr. 

Mutilla bilunata. Gerat. 


OP-THOriERA. 

Fnipitsa — . 

Phyiuateus squarrosiis. 
CijriacauihocTis flavescens. B'alkrr, 
lleierodes tierviUei. Beicli. 

Alucera punctusa. 'SViilker. 

fi.inoralis. 'Walkci , 
GryUiitiilpn A/ricnna. I’ld Bo.iii'. 
Giyllni Capensis. Fabr. 
Pamphagus ajiiialis. Walkn. 
Peripluucta fnsnta. 'NValki r. 

Nelt.ofieka. 

Alynnel'iiii — . 

Tenues heV icosas. Sm. 

I He.miptera. 

I Pohjmenn — . 

Oilonloptis re.i pniictntiis. 

, Vysde.cus iilbirvlUf. 

; (End of Insecta., 

Myp.iapopa. 

; Spirotjolus putrillatiis. 

[ Eiiiijilesiiim oxijijonus. Peters. 

I.rodus, 2 speciea. 

Spirostreptus gigas. Peters. 

Ai!.\CHNrnA. 

Alygale sp. ? 


The collection nicicle over to the Museum consisted of two 
hundred and ninety-tivo specimens, namely : — 


116 Coleoptera, 
29 Oi'thoptera, 
29 Hemiptera, 
6 Homoptcra, 


26 Diptera, 

16 Ilyincuoptera, 

1 Termes, 

2 Myrmelcon. 


And of this number, only the above forty-one have been named 
as yet. 

Dr. H. Dohrn, who examined our Nile shells, writes : “ We 
learn that up from the mouth of the Nile to the Yictoria 
Nyanza, at a distance of more than 32'^ of lat., we meet with 
exactly the same species.” {Vide ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 8th March, 1864.) 
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Victoria Nijanm and Albert Shells . — The shells marked hy a 
cross were collected in rmdoiihted Xile-land, and it is interesting 
to remark upon them that only one of fifteen species was found 
in a region unconnected with the Nile, and then it (Paludiiia 
buliinoides) was called by Dohrn the only North African, or Nile 
species in the collection from Nyassa. 

Tanganiha sJtells . — The four species collected in this lake do 
not appear in the lists from the other four localities, which 
indicates a distinct and separate region. 

Ngassa shells . — Twenty of Dr. Kirk’s species are different 
from the shells of Nile-land and Tanganika ; hut six of his 
shells ucro found on the oast coast of Africa by Captain 
Speke. 

Mombas and Seijchelle.' — Phgsopfis Africana is common to Lake 
Nyassa, and was mixed up with Captain Speke’s Nilotic shells. 
Melania tiiberculata is found in all the regions except Tanga- 
nika. The others in the list are all ditlerent from those in the 
other regions. 

A eorro.spuudent and naturalist, Mr. A. Cruickshauk of Aber- 
deen, has examined these lists of shells, and writes: — “1 have 
comjiared the four lists of shells in the Table you sent. Each 
list has evidently a facies distinct from the others. There are 
few' species common to any two of the list.s, and still fewer common 
to all four. This alone would seem to show that each list of 
species indicates a distinct basin ; and doubtless a similar 
inference might be drawn from the mammals, birds, reptiles, 
freshwater fishes and insects of the same several basins.” 

Alph.^betic.vl List of Mabixe Shells pin chased from a Dealer or 
gathered at Zaxzigab by mo, and named by Mr. Smith, British 
Museum. 


X 


VMI S. 


HabiUtt us noted tipoii the same ^species in the 
British Mtisoum. 


Acliatina rttlculata. Pfeifft-r 
Anolada turo^a. Meusch .. 

Atijs Nauemn. liima’iis 
,, cylindrira, Chemnitz 
djulla ampulla. Linnceus .. 

Cardinal hjratum. Sowerhy 

,, psendodiiiia. Laink. 

,, enode. Sowerby .. 

, , hemicardiinn. Linn.eiis 

Cassis torquafa. lleeve 
Cerithium Kochti. Piiillipi.. 

,, nodulos'€nse. Brug 

, , asperme var. Peaisu .. 


Afiica. 

Mozamltique. 

Xo loaility. 

No locality. 

Britain I Idle of France. 

I lisle of Negros, one of the Philippines, 
\ lilt. 10 N ; lung. 122 e. 

No locality. 

Ceylon. 

llndian Ocean, Isle of Zebu, one of the 
\ Philippines. 

I New Holland. 

I Isle of Zebu. 

I Coast of Africa, 
j baudwich Isles, Islu of France. 

X 2 
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AiiPHABETicAii List of Marine Sheu,s — continued. 


NamE;5. 


Habitat as noted upon the same Species in the 
British Museum. 


Chama macropliytla. Cliemiiitz .. 
Conus hetulinus. Linnsetis . . 

,, obesus. Hwass .. 

, , striatus. Linnteus . . 

, , terminus. Lam 

, , tessellatus. Borr 

, , textile. Linnaeus 
,, Virgo. Linuteua 
Ctjprxa cameola. Linnteus . . 

, , " caput-serpentis. Linntcus 

,, cawrica. Linnaeus 

, , diluculum. Reeve . ■ 

, , undata. Soland 

, , Isabella. Linnaeus 

,, Lamarckii. Gray .. 

, , lynx fyoung',. Linnteus 
,, hdvola. Linnaeus .. 

,, moneta. Linnaeus.. 

,, onyx. Linnaeus 

, , reticulata. Martjii 

, , staphijlrea. Linn®us . . 

, , tabesceus. Soland 

,, talpa. Linnaeus 

,, vitrellus. Linnaeus 

Dentalium longitrorsum. Reeve.. 
Dolium costatum. Deshayea 
, , Deshayesii. Reeve . . 

, , olearium. Lamk 

,, melanostoma. Jay.. 

Ennea area. Bunker 

Fasciolaria trapezium. Linn. .. 

Ficula reticulata. Lamk 

Sarpa ventricosa. Lamk 

Slactra Ilians. Pliilli[ii 
Mitra intermedia. Kiencr .. 

,, papalis. Lamk. 

Murex hrevispina. Lamk 

,, liaustellum. Linnaeus 
, , ramosus. Linnaeus . . 

Eassa coronata. Laimk 

Natica mam ilia. Lamk 

Narieella porcellana. Linn. 
Obeliscus inaculosus. Lamk. 

Oliva influta. Lamk 

Oi'ula angulosa. Lamk 

Fleurotoma Garnonsii. Reeve .. 
Pleroceras aurantia. Lamk. 

,, lamhis (youngj. Linn. 

, , rugosa. Sowb 

Pyrazus palustris. LLun 

Pyrula hulbosa. Soland 

Eanella foliata. Broderip . . 
Solarium perspectivum. Linn. . . 


AVest Indies. 

India and Ceylon. 

Xot observed. 

Africa, Isle of Aimaa. 

Ceylon and Mauritius. 

Madagascar. 

Asia and Isle of Annaa. 

Africa, Ceylon, &c. 

Asiatic Ocean, Isle of Annaa, Sandwich. 
M.auritius and Miissatella Islands, 
New Zealand. 

Indian Ocean, Red Sea, Eastern Seas. 
jSamc shell. Philippine Isles. 

jMauritius and Sandwich Isles. 
Mozambique 

Mozambique and Madagascar. 

' Indian Ocean, Ceylon, Sandwich. 
/Atlantic, Ethiopio Oceans, AA^'est coast 
■\ of America and Fiji Islands. 

I Asia, San Biego, California. 

I Eastern Seas, 
i Philippine Isles, Sandwich. 

I Sandwich, Ceylon, 
i India, Sandwich, 
i Indian Ocean, Eastern Seas. 

I No locality. 

No locality. 

Philippine Isles. 

Ceylon. 

; Not found in cases. 

I Philippine Isles 
Not found in cases. 

! No locality. 

Not found in cases. 

■ Sandwich Isles. 

I Coast of Arabia, Swan River. 

' Asia, America, and Red St a. 

! Eastern Seas. 

I Natal. South Africa. 

; Isle of Luzon, Fiji Island, 
i Mauritims. 

No locality. 

i 2kinzibar, Carmlone. Gray. 

I Not found in B. M. 
i Mozambique, Isle of Zebu. 

' Philippine Islands. 

I Bramble Key, Torres Straits. 

Society Islands. 

East Indies, Australia, Port Esaington. 
Not found in B. M. 

No other specimen observed in B. M. 
Madagascar. 





CoMPAUisos OF Land and Fukshwater Shells from Victoria Nyanza, Albert Ntanza, Tanganika, Nyassa Lake, Mumbas, and Seychelles. 


ViCTORi\ N t\n/\. Tli*-'‘Sp.ko ani 'Irani KxptLlmon ” ‘Proceedings 

of liie Z-Xjlugical Society,’ fov this complete List, jiU'Harch, 1S64. 


Allmit Ny 4 Nz c “Sir S Baker’s Expedition” VuU ‘ Fruceeduigs of the 'p^jj^^NiKA T^ake. “ Burton and Speke’s IXp.-iatlon” Yule ‘ Froceed- 
Z>j<ilogual Society,’ for this comph-te list, 26th June, 1S66. By Zoological Society/ tor this comidete List 1359, with plates. 

^ Henry Adams, f L.s. 


A'y%soa Lake axl Zamulsi Kivek. *' Licingstuiie and Kirk.’’ \ ide 
' Fiucetdings ol the Z^.liAgical Sycietv, 2-th February, 1>'05, tor this 
COlllpli-l- Ll.sl. 


T*/^r/ha. pp. ? T.oicalitv doubtful 

Xaniiut ilv-.ruuhkcfiiU (Fir.). Uzaramo aiO Victoiia Xyanza 

+ L!mkohir;a (BuliiiiuO, (Pfr. . Kara,:,^eh and Ugandaj 

-i- Lliiii--o1ari'i jhjr-.iH’a CSlnll.) _ Ditto ■ 

-^Li/ii/colari'i itiif^hrt'ja (\ke\c}. Fgauda .... ■ ! 

Achcitiiici Sp':kti (Dohrn. n. ?p.). A ictoria Xyanza 

Cijclostuiiiii calcnriiu/i Sow. . Locality dnulitfill 
XV//i?uTa, sp. Victoria Nyanza and AVlntc Nile 

Fhiiiorhis, sp. Victoria Nyanza, and t- r.oitli latitude . 


hi niiohir 'tn tnifthrica. Is found at Ibu and (Tuinoa 


BiiUuLU^CaiUoniliiYii,). Between Tanganika .ind East Coast ' Biiliian>i (Mart, iis) / s._a.soii. 

[Buluivu Kill/I (Di-liin. ii. s}. 


lib/Zdni/' .sb’b (Abiit' ii-) ) riidti tree - bark, dry 

' * ’■ ^ / s..a.sou. 

) Araiiilaiid. Alozambiquc. 


t" u.imo the- spLi'it ■*. 


"1 


Afr'Cana Kiau.'s). Mixed up with XiLtic thcll 

lucality doubtful ■ 

purj.iiti-m Pi.,,bablv I'.a-t African .. I 

Lo/<iWtr> Oi u/K (Peters) ) 

+ LajuAei jBelfeui'i/iKi (Cheiiiu.), Nile and Victoria Nyanza .. j 

AmpuVnri’a sperinsu (Pliil.). liiver Kina'.iiii. East Coast. 
yavi'eJln ponjell'di't (Linu.). Johanna I-Uiid. 

■rPuhuUna unkolur (Oliv). ( Lake Vi. soriaN yanza one J 

+rahidina huUmoides (Oliv).l »lieeimc-u of tie latter is oigant.c ^ 
Mehiniatuherculatn 'Mull.'. Probably fiiun Nilotic liistnet. 


Liinuft ^ 
lUlll' ' 


.sp.? Too iminatun' fur the species to be deter- I (Lea), one bpocimoii. 


Mduina tuherculata. (Mull.; 


Mthtitia nai‘<a (AVornlward), two rfiitcimens. Tanganika 


+ Corhlcula fiu.uinalk fMull.). Pi-Kibly ftem Nilotic district | , }''-.=n.knoMnNiIe shells. (H.Ad.)^ 

+ r «(0 CniUaudi lor. . \ Known Nilotic s|€cies ., 

oij 'Cailh .1 


+ Vitio .I'lji/ptiiiciis [ 

I'nio Mu'Mtnhktnsk Peteis'. This hv 
Species in the P.iver Zambesi .. 

Si'aUat r.Ui-i Martens 
A^iiitha JVahUitriji . KransS 


J 

1 


^ with tile follosving 


Known troiu the Liinpoiio Riven 


I mu Cadhtiidi Cler.) \ Vcll-known Nile .shells .. .. ' 

Vnio .Kiiiiutai' (Cnill.)} , , TT ir 1 

V/uo Bahtri (H. Ad.) Alb-rt N\anza r. sciublesL.ub rulaj; 

;Lca', fi'uiu Lake Nyus# .. ^ j 

I'nio ac>naiii<itH!i ' \l. Xd.), Albi-it N^unza . • ••• 


U)iio Bui'ioiii (Moodwurd). Lake TuDganika i mtj (l,. a) 

I . i ;• 

'">ifttrict ; old valvc.s one spocmicu of oacli 


Vnio ^l). JUgogO Dir: 
Vn/o sp. ) 


in Calt'iaria 


‘PSpittha dnhia fimel. ) j^oth common Nile si 
+ (Lam . j 

-rJydtiia CalVnudi Foi.). Cuiifinea to I pp- 


■hells 
T Nil.- 


>'(if H'U (la a) 

I Vnio ajf.ndit {\A-Vi) 

Sputha ahf'f (Lcn) Lakr Nvu.s'a 

Spiftha 

i >>patha iiiochsta (hf a) ' 


FUioflon ^pelit-i (Wootlward), one &i>ccunLn | Tann'an- 
Lythoahjphu.-^r.onuiii.'i (Wootlwaid, t^^o specimen^) «’ ika Lak 
Fupa yrandB (Utsh.). Eioin a Jlusjid. Lkiiid of Kilw 


Momdas and Si yluellf--. “ Baiou \ on der Dteke-u’a ExpeUitiun/ 
Kartl. and Finsch’s Work for this cuuiplete List. 


ytuiinn Mozaiuhict'tisls, var. albopicta. 
Xuntna pfjniiiiidtct, n. ^p. ^luniljas. 


.. Ijlathioisa (Pfr.), one speciiueu. Between Taii-i p LunuiikJi (Vk.) 

. . ... [ ganika and East Coa.'*t . ... .1 

A'liiitliiu pnidhtm {Vh.). Mozaiiibiipii- and Zaiiibed 
.... . t’ljdoduiun-) odutt' ui. Near Tcte aii'i uii Lake Nyubsa, tJLC. 

L'iau!*.ii Xohdtu-'H Lake Nyas.-iU, 

• ' Li unuta, b)). I 

sp Brought by Speke from Victoria Nyanza.) _ . . Flu umhU, ih'- literature nt these is not sutlieient 

t II-A'l ' ■ ■ 


' Fldjboptis Afiiiiiiiu {Kvaw^^). l.ak. Nta-.si 

{LAnd<t>:A piirpiiiHU< Lag<..'ii. near Mozandiiipiu. 

j Lii Haiti tn "III ( l‘t t‘ 1 ."). ZiimlR - 1 . Lak'' Nya-.-a : hii gc. 

iDinide-i (l).'hin, n. -p ). Ikijyruo lout* ui Lake 

I Nvas-;a. 


FidmUn.i f,,ihfo (Kiant.nt-.ld) Lak.* N'mi-si 
(^idiidnix iiiiUmoidi^-. IU\ii loiN.onia Delirn utatca 

\ that tliir, the only Nouh Atraan dn 11 m tbi-, lid. 

Mdatiio tiditi’i "I'dii T.uki Nta-sa. Inilan Ac 

■\Mdi(iiki KuiUn'iid'i (['ohm. n. tp.; ]’.L].\]nn ruot.-'. Sontli 
\ ciidof kak.‘ Ny.i-Mt. 

Mduhin YHordi (Duiirn. n..'p ) Vicb.ua EulU, Zaiubc.^i. 


L'untit Uii//>i/n(l)rjhrn. n. >p.) i 

Ihhx MazaiutjictubF (I’fr.). Mozainbir|iiM, Tetcj N} a:-.-a . . 


\ niptra viikulur (Oliv ). 
Bithynia hudiilhi (P.iii). 


Total TwelitN -seven. 


Tot.il Twelve. 


Total Eleven. 


1 1 «u Kul.u (Dohni, 11 . »p). l;, pkv Blaod in Lake 
if .A\a.';'a. 

i Cy,-,.u uButka (Maite-ii.e). Lake Nmismi, Sliiie, Zambesi, 


Total Twcntv-ninc. 


■ Achatina julka (For.). Seychellod. 
C’jcludoiiui pull In "III 0 ►’'cycht llc'- 


Flujiiii Stychdlnuu. Sfyclullc--. 

I'fty.-iii Afnctiim (Kr.iu-'-'). /aiiziliar. 

Fhyunpiiis Ajflcnnii (Kiaii-"). 


Ampnlhu in adudn (licevt ). 


Mdania tuUnulata (Mill!.). Mozainl>i<iuc. 


Ennea minor (Morolct). 

Htlix simdari'i (For ). Seychelles. 
Iftlix fidiijx'i Mi (Mull.). Seychelles. 
lldix Hindi ntnto (Chemn ) S. ycliolle-^. 


Ildicarion aiucofuscus. ^lombns. 
Bnlindnus piiiicidtus (Anton). Zanzibar. 
BnliiiifiiHS iliodotn nln. 


Total Sixteen. 


Fi'Je 


Til face payt bUl*. 
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Alphabetical List of Maeixe Shells — continued. 


Name.". 


ir.iMtit .IS ny>on th^ ?.\me Species in the 

British Musc-um. 


Sfarella fidva. Swainson .. 

Strombus Jforfdus. I-aiiik 

,, tjihhfruhis. J.inn.-ons .. 

,, auris-Di'nm, I^lnn.icus 

, , leiifitjinom.-i. I.iiiTittus 

,, MunritianH^. Lunik. .. 

Ta)}es {uh'urta. Lanik 

Tellina iternn var.\ .. ^ 

,, ^ ,i;iio i - 

,, rasfelhtiii. Ilaiilt-y 

, . stanreUn. Lunik 

Tenbrti (h'nttdtufu. Lunik. 

,, dupliiuita v<ir. Lunik. 

, , Uiiirtrhitn. Laink 

,, iinni'h'-i. (Jnny an'WiuiinurAl 

Trifb(t'na •hxKjata. I.unik 

Troi'hus viniatfifi. <LiU‘l 

Turhindhi rhinoaio^ Luink. 

Vf nm puerpf'ra, Linnfpus .. 


Rod Sea. 

K« <l Sea. Pliilippines. and Society Isles. 
Asia, New Zealanil, Society Isles. 

A>ia, Lde of Ruria.-^. 
lA.^ia, America. Afiica, Santa Cruz, 
\ I^le of Luzon. 

R< d St a. 

Sintr.iporc. 

Ku:^t Ilf Africa. 

IMiilippiiie I'l' ". 

S<H?itty Llc'^. 

Zanzibar. 

Lie of I'ranei'. 

Now Z« aUiinl. 

Swan River. 

R«-d Sea — Cardinalia viigata. Gray. 
Nn locality in L. >1. 

India, Australia. 


Veuteukate An'imai-S: Fish. — On tlie rivers ilowing to the 
east coast of Africa we foniul the natives wading along their 
beds, at this season, tlie 22nd of October, when there is but 
little water, catching tish. which were got out of holes on 
the banks or found in detached pools in the rivor-hed. They 
struck them with sticks and >pears, and had many of tlioni 
slung round their naked waists, measuring 18 and 20 inches 
long. The fish were ( 'larias — mud-hsh. In the lake country 
of Karagweh the peo})le donut tish mueh ; the reigning family 
of Wahuma never eat them, but knowing we wanted some, the 
king brought us a living fish — a clarias — in a jar, saying that in 
another lake there were many different species; ami if we 
wanted more we must have them caught on the sly, by fisher- 
men, as he has a ju-ejudice against any one interfering ^Yith 
the waters of his lakes. 

While in Uganda we found that fish is not much eaten, pro- 
bably because })lantaiusare .so numerous, though the king some- 
times sent us smoked fish — “ ^lakambara : ” but when we 
reached the Nile and the rivers flowing north, baskets of wicker, 
made in the form of a champagne-bottle, but 40 inches in 
height, were constantly found set in passages for fish. These 
baskets or cruives are laid upon their sides ; both ends are 
open, but the larger end has a funnel of wicker, which allows 
the fish to enter or to he driven in, but it cannot escape. 

Several varieties of fish, sun-dried and ungutted, were sent us 
in bundles by the king of Unyoro, arid one species was recog- 
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nised by our followers as “ Macquareh,” scaly, and only 3 inches 
in length. This fish had been caught by our men in the Shakka 
Lake, Karagweh. 

The following fish have been named, from specimens chiefly, 
by Dr. A. Gunther, of the British Museum : — 

Distichochis spi. (?) — Two specimens of this fish were seen on 
the Nile at 2^ x. lat., floating dead down the river, and were 
eagerly picked up by our boatmen. They were elegant-shaped, 
scaly fish, reminding us of our salmon, and weighed seven pounds, 
more or less. 

Mormyrus Petersii. — Caught by Speke at Lrondogani, near 
the outlet of the Nile, and the original sketch is in the 
R. G. S. (size 6 inches, back leatherv, scales on the belly, teeth. 

— J. H. S.). 

Mornujms sp. (?) — Caught at Urondogani, near outlet of the 
Nile from the lake. Original sketch by Speke in E. G. S. ; 
size 5 to 6 inches. (“Burrumwa,” life size, teeth and scales, 
eyes green. Nile, July 1862. — J. H. S.) 

Mormyrus sp. (?) — Caught ditto, ditto. Sketch by Speke in 
E. G. S. : natural size, lU inches. ("' Teetli and scales ; colour 
a red-yellow, eyes vellow, called ‘ N’dowe.’ ” Nile, Urondogani, 
July 1862.— J.H.'S.) 

Mormyrus sp. (?) — Same locality. The original sketch by 
Speke, in the E. G. S., is 9 inches long, and is coloured of a 
black-blue. (Teeth and scales, N’churu, Urondogani, Nile, July, 
1862.— J. H. S.) 

“N’churu.” — Same locality. Original sketch in E. G. S., 
inches long. (Life size, teeth and scales. Nile, Urondogani, 
July 1862. N’churu. — J. H. S.) But Dr. Giinther has not 
suflicient data to give its generic name. 

Chromis sp. (?) — A sketch of this, by Speke, is in E. G. S., 
but has no note. At Ukuni, on the soirthern slope of the 
Ecpiator, unconnected with the Nile, on the 18th July, 1861, I 
caught what is thought a chromis, three-quarters of a pound 
in weight ; but they attain arm’s length, I was told. The 
same, probably, was caught in an oa^t coast river, and ate 
very sweet. 

Sticklebachs — called by natives “gogo” — were caught in pools 
of water with the Bagrus at Ukuni, on 17th July, 1861, and on 
a few other occasions. 

Kneria Spekti. — Found in Uzaramo, and mentioned at p. 372, 
vol. vii., of Dr. Gunther’s ‘ Catalogue of Fish.’ 

Bagrus sp. (?) — At Ukuni, 4" s. lat., this fish was caught in 
numbers, weighing twelve pounds, in ponds, by our men using 
hurdles and killing them with sticks. General colour, a pink- 
brown. It is called “ Makamban'a ” by men who had seen it in 
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Heeao, 10' s. lat. ; this native name is also given to a Clarias 
sp. The Egyptians call cattle Bagra,” which, I am told, is the 
derivation for the generic name. 

Clarias — ? angnillaris (Hassely), ? Senegalensis (Yah). — The 
original sketch by >Speke is in 11. G. 8. (“ Samaki Kam- 

bari,” half size, caught in the Kualeh Xiillah, near llubuga. 
— J. H. 8.) At 4' s. lat. I caught this by fishing with a bait 
of cold meat, v. eight three pounds. The general colour of the 
back is that of mud, and of the under parts reddish-white. 
"We ate this fish also in Usagara, ti' 7' s. lat.; it uas fat, and 
tasted like an cel ; there were no bad after-effects. 

Lepidosiren sp. — At Zanzibar, on the 20th 8e]itember, 1860, 
I went on board the ship Guide to see llae, of Livingstone’s 
party, and saw with him a living lish, uhich he was taking to 
England as a curiosity. It was a mud fish, or an animal be- 
tween an eel and a snake in appearance, for its fins, at the ears, 
were round, and those at the anus were round also. Its tail 
was ridged above and below with fin, and the length was 2 feet ; 
colour mottled grey, head flat and shark-like : natives said that 
it eats its own tail. When in Unyoro at 2' x. lat. the king 
frecpieiitly sent us presents of dried llsh, and amongst them were 
this (?) genus, as made out, from my notes, by Dr. Gunther, 
namely : 

“ 21111 Oclohtr. 1802. — The king sent us four loads of 
smoked, black fish (04 of them), each the size of a kippered 
salmon, but narrower ; a stick ran through the centre of each 
side. 'They were scaly, and the anal fins — 3 inches long — 
seemed round and tapered. Our men (from Zanzibar) had 
never seen such fi.-h before, aial knew no other name for them 
but crocodile — ‘ IMamba,’ ‘ X’Gwcena.’ 'Those wlio had been 
with Speke at the outlet of the Nile from the Lake, purchased 
some of tbe same, but were disgusted on finding that the women 
of the country refused to cook them ; also, the women of 
Unyoro ran away on being offered them, but the men did not 
objk-t to eat them.” All this made me inquisitive. 

“ I tried a bit of one ; it had been unequally smoked and 
dried ; the tail was hard as a stick, and the shoulders tasteless 
and leatherv : so they w'ere condemned by ourselves and our 
men. Next day, the 2.3th of October, after receiving those fish, 
my journal notes; ‘ 3Ianua (a native of Unyamezi, one of our 
faithful followers) calls the round fins at the anus of the dried 
fish of vesterday the teats, for it is a notion of these 2 )eople that 
these fish give* milk, as they likewise fancy that the crocodile 
does, therefore they are called “ mamba” = crocodile : also, 
because they have big strong teeth which, in these dried speci- 
mens, are very visible.’ The eyes seem small, scales shaped so 
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(sketched in my journa]) numerous, flatly rounded, and dotted. 
Manna added, on my asking him why he should have such a 
prejudice about not eating them, ‘ I have not eaten any kind of 
iish since I was born, and I do not mean to begin by eating 
these dirty beasts, hich have the breasts of women.’ ” 

It is very satisfactory, after ten years, to have this settled ; 
and to find that the sjmcimens given us with so liberal a hand 
by the king of Unyoro were Lepidosiren, the singular animals 
placed by dift'ereut observers, alternately, amongst Fishes and 
Batrachia. 

Frogs. — From tljo difficulty of carriage, we could make no 
collection of these ; but they were numerous, and noisy in the 
rainy seasons. The natives use them in their “Fetish,” for 
upon several occasions \^■e have observed frogs tied by the leg at 
cross roads. 

Speke’s Snake.s.* 

Python Sela. 

tJorondlu sp. Killed £th Octolier, I SCO, Uzaiamo. Two feet loii”, head 
and tail prcoerved. Two specie.'- of the (,,'oioiiella weie iuuiid by Kirk ia 
Zainbezi-land, 

Psanvnophis sihilnns. Found by Kirk in Zanibczi-land. 

Psammophis sp. 

Bncf.pJialus Copensis (Sniitli). This species was found by Kirk in Zambczi- 
land. 

AluHidln h'leyuJiii'if. Found by Kiik in Zaiubezi-land. A Scinivarieyata 
was also found by Kirk. 

Ahcetulla Xufnknsi's. Killed 12th October, 18C0, Uzaraino. Beautiful pale 
green. 

Ahatulla sp. 

Echidna arictic/is. Killed 10th December, ISCO, Uguuo. Two and a half 
feet long, greatest diameter five incho. 

Echidna sp. 

Xdja hnje. K. Mozainbica was fi'Uiul Iw Kiik. 

Caiisus rostratns, n. .sp., F'gogo, ten inches lone. For description and plate. 
See ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Sueicty,' bth JIarcb, 18C1. 

Of the above twelve species (few or none of which are from 
Xile-land), all but seven were found by Dr. Kirk in the Zambezi 
and Kyassa regions, and are mentioned in tlie ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ of 2Stli June, 1864. 

At Ugogo, and in descending the Nile, we okserved water 
snakes; one, of 5 feet long, came with reared head at our boat, 
but the oars of our men frightened it away. 

During the whole journey, as far as my memory serv'cs me, we 
never lost a man from, nor saw a case of, snake-poisoning : this 
is so different to my Indian experience, where so many die 
annually from snake-bites, and where snakes are more frequently 
seen than in Africa. 

* From the * rrneceJings of the Zoological Sochty,’ Stb Maich, 18G1. By 
Dr. A. Gimther, 
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Lizards. — ‘Proceedings of tlie Zoological Society,’ March S, 
1864, state that two specimens of Agarua, two of Eremias, one of 
Phelsuraa, and one of Eumeces were collected during the expedi- 
tion, namely, — 

Agama aculeata. — Two other Agamas were found by Kirk in 
Zambezi-land. 

Eremias SpeTdi. — Described as one of three new species by 
Dr. A. Giiuther in the ‘ Annals and llagazine of Natural History ’ 
for May, 1872, as having been found by Captain Speke, at 
•5^ 7' south latitude. 

Phelsuma cejgediaHum . — This species was found by Kirk in 
Zambezi-land. 

Eumeces Afer. — The Tiliqua of the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ March 8, 1864. 

Family of Geckoes (.-). — A kind of lizard double the size of the 
ordinary species noticed, was found on the outside of the grass 
huts on the Nile bank, on November 18, 1862. It was coarsely 
shaped, liad a rough, blotcheil, black skin ; stumpy tail, roughed 
like a file, with curiously-formed feet, and the head resembling 
that of a chameleon. It was known to our followers from the 
east coast. 

Lizards. — At Ugogo I went to examine a mass of rock near 
camp and with my rifle shot two superbly-coloured lizards, 
12 inches in length. Their heads and shoulders were pale 
vermilion colour, and the rest of their bodies a light blue. 
They were too shattered fur preserving. 

Two distinct species of gecko lizards were very common in the 
huts we occupied while at Unyoro; I do not know which were most 
numerous in these huts, lizards or rats, but they took no notice 
of each other, for their food is quite different. Both species ran 
about the ceiling, made of cane and grass; and, of necessity, 
ivere as often with their backs downwards as in the naturH 
position. The smallest species had a bright stripe along either 
side, from the arch of the eye to the tail. The other and 
larger lizard had a dark back, brightly spotted, with a fish-like 
yellow belly. Both were very symmetrical, and had smooth 
skins. It w as interesting to observe them chasing each other, 
or fighting together in circles, trying to bite each other’s tails^ 
and legs, and giving a severe grip with their teeth ; or to see 
them rush at a red centipede, common in October at L^nyoro, 
the lizard would give the insect a vicious shake as a* do^s' 
would a rat, and run back to the grass or to the hut, leaving 
the centipede quite still. On examining the insect, the head 
was gone, and the body with legs was left entire. These 
lizards were also seen to feed upon cockroaches, flies, and would 
pick the bones of a fowl thrown to them. 
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Chameleons . — A few of these were observed. In Ugogo, on 
December 7, 1 saw a pale green one, as thin as a lath, standing 
stupidly in a field, as if it had just come to life or was in a 
dormant state. At Zanzibar, on September 1st, caught one ten 
indies long, on a tree ; it was a stupid sleepy reptile, but on 
being annoyed opened its mouth and emptied its lungs of air. 

Crocodiles (Crocodilus). — We liad many opportunities of ob- 
serving them. 

In October, on the Kingani river, east coast, ubicb has steep 
mud banks 15 feet above the river’s edge, and tall grass upon 
them, we saw crocodiles basking, with their red mouths wide 
open, and their leopard-spotted skins glittering in the sun ; the 
noses w'ere snub, and the animals averaged 12 feet in length. 

The tributaries to the Nile at N. bat. are full of croco- 
diles. On January 31, two eggs were brought us, a portion 
of 99 found under a foot of sand in the bed of a stream. They 
were larger and longer than the egg of a turkey, but pure 
white and pointed at both ends, without being larger at one end 
than another, one-third of one end was an air chamber. The 
3Iahomedan ivory traders from Khartoom ate them, saying 
they were excellent, but we did not enjoy ours. They' also ate 
the flesh of one killed on January 14, 1803. The natives make 
necklaces of their teeth. 

High up the ^^'hite Nile, at 5 ’n. lat., we heard that the croco- 
dile attains a great size, increasing in height as it gets older ; 
some are said to be the height of a dining-table, and 25 feet 
long. Such do not attack human beings, perhaps they are 
afraid to; though, every season, accidents occur of men being 
pulled under the water by crocodiles. At Gondokoru, the natives 
constantly swim across the groat river in company', but they have 
to yelp like clogs, calling ‘‘Ow, ow!” all the while to frighten 
away the crocodile. I mu^t say that this is very brave, but 
rather foolhardy' of them. 

At the junction of the Bahr-Gazelle with the Nile our men 
found a crocodile’s nest, with 77 eggs, all neatly' placed, and 
brought a quantity of them on board, this was on JIarch 1 0. All 
were fresh-looking; but I could not be tempted to eat of them, 
though Spoke had half a one, which was so strong-flavoured 
that the taste could not be got rid of all the evening. 

Further down the Nile, where the Egy'ptian population com- 
mences, crocodiles watch for sheep or goats, or even for those 
who go to the water’s edge, and a place for smaller animals to 
drink at may be seen fenced round, so that no crocodile may 
attack animals or people taking water. Another precaution is 
necessary, wells are dug on the sand shore for women to fill 
their earthen jars. 
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Sea Turtle . — Clielonia Mitla?, tlie green turtle, observed on 
our voyage out to Zanzibar. 

On August 1, 18G0, we landed at the coral island of Europa, 
about lat. 2T s., long. 39’ e , to secure some turtle. Four were 
turned and taken on board ship, where some wore kept alive for 
upwards of twelve days. dVhile on the shore lying on their 
backs, land-crabs attacked their eyes viciously, and would soon 
have destroyed them. Their weight averaged 390 lbs. ; all 
were females who had gone to deposit their eggs — August 1 — ■ 
in the sand of the shore. Hundreds of eggs were obtained and 
were poached ; in taste they are the same as those of a fowl, 
nothing nauseous about them ; in shape they are spherical, 
and arc covered with a soft white skin, having a single depres- 
sion upon it, but not on any particular place. Whenever the 
ship anchored, the captured turtle were allowed to have a 
swim, by attaching a rope to them ; they enjoyed this, and made 
antics in the water, coming up to blow every thirty seconds. It 
is a common belief that these turtle will only die after the sun 
has sot, but this is founded on the fact that cold-blooded animals 
are more tenacious td' life than warm-blooded. If a wire were 
passed down their spines. Dr. Hardy tells me, this would soon 
terminate life. The maimer of killing tliem on board ship by 
the butcher was to hang them by tire rear tins, make incisions 
in the groins and cut their necks all round, allowing them to 
die after sunset. Their blood was observed by thermometer to 
be 7(3’ Fahr.. two degrees lower than the temperature of the air, 
and it poured out thick. 

At Zanzibar, on the sand shore, the footprints of this turtle 
were observed. 

Land Todoises. — The shell could be pui-chased at Zanzibar, 
in 18G0, at the rate of tlirce pounds weiglit for ten dollars. 
Four specimens were collected by the expedition. Dr. Gray 
has kindly given me their names. 

Testudn prov7((Z/.s.— About half grown, and in a good state. (G.) 

Kini.vijs Speldi — This may only be a bad specimen of K. 
Horneana. (G.) 

Pelomedusa sji . — Impossible to determine, but is possibly P. 
Gehufiie. (G.) 

Birds. — Of the following 140 species, 02 of 70 specimens 
■were described from actual specimens by P. L. Sclater, in 
‘ Proceedings of the Zoological tiociety,’ of March 8, 1864 ; the 
others were variously identified, by coloured drawings we had 
with us upon the journey, by 45 drawings w'e made, and 
from notes written on the spot from specimens seen. Both of 
the hitter have been approximately named, through the 
kindness of Mr. Blyth, and I have obtained assistance from the 
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valuable German work by Hartlaub and Finscb, on the col- 
lections of the late much lamented Baron von der Decken. 

1. Podicipidie, or grebes, were observed on tbo Nile to the 
north of Gondokoro. 

2. Graeulus lucidus (Licht.). — Three of them seen in Unya- 
mezi, January 15, 1861, pluming themselves during a shower 
while on the rocks of a stream. They took no alarm till my 
gun arrived, but flapped their wings enjoying the downpour. 

3. Pelicanus sp., perhaps P. minor (Kiipp.). — Found at 
Uganda, where the Nile leaves the lake, and all along the Nile 
to below Gondokoro, where, on February 27, strings of grey 
pelican — (?) young birds — were flying about our boats. The 
head of one was brought home. 

4. Sterna sp. — While descending the Nile at Unyoro, on 
November 16, we saw many small sterna flitting over the river 
and darting in their flight at the hippopotami in the river. 

5. Anas flavirostris {?). — In Usui, on November 8, saw two 
ducks with grey-like plumage and yellow bills, their bodies were 
small and long. 

At Karagweh, in December, flights of duck flew with a rush 
over our heads down to the lake nightly, when it was too dark 
to see them. 

6. Sarcidiornis melanotus. — Towards Gondokoro, on January 
16, shot a “nutka” in the rushes; she was black above, grey 
below, head black and spotted, and without any knob on the 
nose; swift flight. ‘-This duck is very common all over 
Unyamezi in the rainy season, frequenting the pools and lakes 
in considerable flocks,” — J. H. S. Coarse eating. Figured by 
both Speke and Grant iu B. G. S. 

7. Pledropterus EueppelUi (Sclater), ‘P. Z. S.,’ 1853, p. 132, 
pi. 153. — “Unyamezi. Found on the lakes, whence it resorts to 
the rice-fields to feed.” — J. H. S. Speke shot four one evening 
at Miiiinga, one flew into a tree ; gander weighed 9 lbs. ; necks 
the colour of snuff ; spurs to the shoulders. Gander has a skin 
patch on either side of the smallest part of his neck, and a 
warty skin wattle. A coloured sketch by Speke is in the E. G. S. 

8. Cairina moseliata (Linn.). — “ This is the only tame duck 
of Mininga and Unyamezi generally. It has been introduced 
by the Arabs.” — J. H. S. 

9. Chenalopex .^yijptiaca (L.). — Speke shot one on the Kara- 
gweh Lake, December 19, and gave it to the Sultan, who was 
much delighted with its lovely plumage. 

10. Dendrocygna viduata (L.). — Mininga, shot flying, out 
of a large flock. — J. H. S. A coloured sketch, by Speke, 
in E. G. S. 

11. Geese. — Large birds, black and wdute, were in swarms on 
the Nile, south of Khartoom, March 18. 
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12. Ortygonietra nigra {GraA.). — Black rail. Uzaramo. Fre- 
quents the rice-fields where the present specimen was shot. — 

J. H. S. 

13. Gallinago sp. — Saw snipe, November 24, 1800 ; and at 
Gondokoro on February 24, 1863, a flight of .them passed over 
us from east to west. 

14. Scopus umbretta (Gmeh). — The umbrette is very common 
from the coast to Kazeh, frequenting pools of water and ravines. 
It stands watching the water like a heron, and flies u]i into a 
tree on being disturbed. — J. H. S. 

-< 15. Ciconia Abdimii (Licht.) = Abdimia spkenorijncha. — Found 
feeding in January on caterpillars in a young field of rice, grosslv 
fat, not wild, scarcely any tongue, merely a short thing in the 
throat, bill red inside, purple cheeks; the feet and the joints 
of the legs and the skin of the wing-bones are of a red sealing - 
Avax colour ; the black plumage is of a sliining bottle-green 
colour, very handsome ; expanse of wing 5 feet ; curlew walk. 

16. Leptoptilus crumenifer (Cuv.). — Seen in Unyamezi. The 
Sultan of Ukuni got me to shoot some, as he wanted their fine 
feathers. It is the same as the Indian “ adjutant.” 

17. Otis melanogasfer (Ktipp.). — This floriken was seen occa- 
sionally in Unyamezi. It haunts grassy spots in twos and 
threes, and is rather shy. The example brought home was shot 
at Urondogani, in Uganda. The iritles are yellow ; rveight, tw'O 
pounds ; length between tips of wings, 3 i'eet 6 inches ; Avhite 
spots on the wings, by Grant, at Ukuni.— J. H. S. In July at 
Ukuni, they are fat and fine flavoured, heaviest two and a half 
pounds. During sunshine they can bo mure easily approached 
than in the cool morning. They have a rough grittv call. I 
rather think that the two following species were seen also. 

18. 0. piciurata n. sp., and 0, liumilis of Blyth were both 
observed. Speke wrote of the latter that he found it numerous 
in the interior south of the equator.” Vide p. 618 of ‘Hartlaub 
and Finsch.’ Drawing in R. G. S. by Grant. 

19. On December 9 and lU, at Madi, a large bustard rose 
Avith the noise of wing and hurried flight peculiar to this tribe, 
and SAvept round me, making a majestic cuiwe over the tops of 
trees, and descending to lower ground near Avater; again on 
December 31, a large bustard, Avith one conspicuous Avhite patch 
upon the upper surface of its expanded Avings, rose heavily, Avith 
difiicultv gathered up its legs, and after a long flight ceased 
moving its Avings, and descended in a quiet spot. Speke had 
seen three, and Ave sallied after them ; but Avere not successful, 
having bullets in our guns. 

20. Ardea bubulcus (Savign.). — Seen standing upon the backs 
of hippopotami on the Nile, north of Gondokoro. 
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21. Griis pavonina. — General colonr a slaty black or blue, 
with brick-red, fibrous yellow feathers iu the wings; haclvles 
similar in colour to those of our heron, and the rump is fullv 
covered with beautiful blue down ; bill black, mandibles equal ; 
above bill there is a rich black top-knot, behind which a stra-.i- 
yellow raisable bunch of flat 1-inch long fibres, with a few black 
featherlets near the roots. Below the eye there is a chalkv- 
white bare patch of skin, the shape of a half-moon, beneath 
this there is a scarlet wattle. It was shot on April lb, 1861, 
and allowed me within 30 yards of its tree ; when wounded it 
went away crying like a peacock, and the .‘-kin was brought me 
five days afterwards. Seen also ilarch 18, 1863, on the Xile, 
south of Khartoom. 

22. Striithio cainelus (L.), called “M’bonee” in Africa, and 
“ Shuter moorg ” = camel-fowl, in India. We observed several 
gangs in XJgogn, but they did not allow a nearer shot than 
300 yards. Wo sa^\■ one domesticated at Khartoom for its 
feathers, which are plucked for the market every time they grow 
large enough, a cruel arrangement ; but this custom is recorded 
in Captain Lyons’s (r.x.) work on North Africa, published fifty 
years ago, where the natives keep the birds and pluck them 
three times in two years. Hr. Blyth pointed this out to me, and 
says the plan which he originally proposed when in Cape Town 
of giving the birds chloroform before being plucked answers 
admirably at the Capo, where there are farms for them. 

23. Quail ; Coturnix sp. — Several notes were made upon them. 
Seen July, October, and 1 li ceinbor. 

24. The Button Quail, Turnix sp., had dark brown phnnage 
and white throat, October 8, 1S6U. Quail, December 9, 1862, 
Madi, a solitary quail, its expanded wings were a transparent 
red colour iu the morning light. 

25. F rancolinus gariepensis — Partridge: full size of 

male, only half a pound to three-quarters weight ; called “ Kew- 
tee ” fKis.), and namee (Kin.). It scrapes and scratches the 
ground, like the bush-turkey, but does not ascend trees. 
Sketched it 29th August, 1861. L(‘gs, reddish, with one small 
button-like pearly spur ; a plump little bird. 

26. Tree Partridge. — ^Full size of female, one pound weight; 
called “Keecougo.” On the 26th August. 1861, found one 
noosed by the natives ; shot another in a tree, 20th December. 
The plumage is not unlike the Indian black partridge ; have a 
coloured sketch made on the spot. 

27. Francolinus ruhricollis (litipp.) (?) — A large, handsome 
bird; something like the koklas-pheasant of the Himalayas, 
but with scarlet throat. 

28. Francolinus Cranchii{?) — The ‘‘Qualeh” (African), for it 
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])ronoiinces this word as distinct as any human being : 23th July, 
1860. Weight, IJ to 1| ib. ; spur, single, flesh-coloured, 
blunt ; legs, red ; a red skin is around the eyes, and the whole 
of the throat; another had a very small second spur. F. 
Crauchii in Hart, and F. lias a yellow throat ; native name, 
“ Qualee,” from its call. This bird is found in pairs, and 
breeding in coveys from the coast up to Usui, and is abundant 
in many places. The throat is yellow ; naked space round the 
eyes bright red. — J. H. S. 

29. The “ Booee ” (African) is similar to the above in size. 
Its call is ‘‘ cockcocfc, cocok,” and chick-a-chick,” Ac., re- 
minding me by its plumage of the '• Cheer ’’ pheasant of the 
Himalayas. In running they throw their legs very forward, 
and their bodies ludicrously far back. Two cocks weighed 
each 1-j lb., had orange-red legs and tln^ same colour of skin 
around the eyes and on the throats; one had two spurs on 
each leg. Ceiieral colour of plumage, grey-like. Seen only at 
Usui in Hovembor. 

30. Francolimis gutturalis (Riipp.). — “All over Unyamezi.” 
— J. H. ti. 

31. Francolinus Grantii (Hartl.). — “This francoliu is found 
all over the forests of Unyamezi. I found young birds on the 
20th February near Kazeh, in comjtany with the mother.” 
— J. H. S. J8ee Fig. in ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 
I860, p. 665, J)!. 39, described at p. 5S9 of Hartl. and Finsch, 
from our specimen in the Uremen iMuseum. 

32. Pterocles deeoratus (Cab.). — San< 1-grouse were seen in 
Ugogo and Unyamezi (27th November, 1860), where this 
specimen was obtained. — J. H. S. 

33. Numida coronaia (61. K. Gray). — Native name, “Kanga.” 
Uzaramo, and all along our route to Gondokoro, in flocks of 
twenty to forty. This guinea-fowl afforded us a constant sujiplv 
of food when meat was scarce. In Unyamezi, or wherever the 
sweet potato was growing, they were abundant, roosting in 
trees at night. At Karaguch, on 10th April, their eggs were 
brought me. In July, at L'kuni, the young chicks were about 
fifty in one batch. 

34. Numida Granti (U. G. Elliot). — Hare; seen only in 
Ugogo. Weight about 3 Ib.s., whereas the common guinea-fowl 
weigh up to 34 lbs. It was remarked that this bird had a 
peculiarly- shaped “merry-thought,” affecting, I am told by 
Mr. Elliot, its peculiarly crane-like call, and that its top-knot 
and purple skin about the head was quite new ; the loose skin 
of the neck resembles the fashion of a stand-up collar, and the 
back of the head is bald. Its plumage and form differ from the 
above species. It has been named from a coloured di awing, and 
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description by Grant {vide Elliot’s magnificent work, ‘ Family 
of Pheasants,’ Part IV., for life-size coloured drawing). Shot oil 
the 8th December, 1860. Two or three were together in the 
jungle, away from cultivation ; native name, “ Kiroro.” 

35. Gallus ferruglneus, domestic fowl, was not uncommon, 
and could generally be purchased ; it was the common, and not 
the game breed. A barbarous custom of cutting their nails 
off is practised at Zanzibar and Karagueh, to prevent their 
scratching up grain ; some are quite crippled by it, and have to 
lie down. Another strange custom the Waganda have wdth 
fowls is that, in ferrying a river where there are hippopotami, 
no live fowls are permitted in the canoe. Neither pea-fowl nor 
turkeys exist in the parts we traversed. 

36. Pigeon were seen domesticated in some of the Unyamezi 
villages ; they were of various colours, with fiesh-coloured legs, 
■as far as my memory goes. 

37. Treron Delalandii ; the green Madagascar 2 ^igeon. — A 
handsome, plunqi bird ; was often shot towards the coast while 
feeding upon wild figs, or it was found in Uganda, where the 
king sent us one he had shot, to be sketched for him. “ Uza- 
ramo, and all along our route to the north, in large flocks, 
afibrding good food.” — J. H. S. 

38. Treron miclirosiris (Sw.). — ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 21st April, 1863, Central Africa. 

39. Cohmha Guineensis {?) (Briss). — “Triangular spotted 
pigeon.” “ Shot at Kazeh and Blininga, but not observed any- 
where else during the journey ; seen in flocks in palm-groves of 
Mininga.” — J. H. S. A beautiliil, plump bird, but not good 
eating. A sketch by Speke is in the K. G. S. The feathers of 
the crop are forked, elbow s and shoulders chocolate colour ; tail 
black, with one bar of white across it. Around the eye the wattle 
is large and red; the rump, first joint of wing, and under the 
wing, is blue. Bill black, but white at base. Salt’s ‘Abyssinia’ 
states that this species is domesticated, but this we nowhere 
observed ; rather the reverse, for it is a shy bird. 

40. Chalcopelia chalcospilos (Sw.). — “ Obtained at Duthumi.” 
— J. H. S. This, in Hartl. and Finsch, is under C. Afra, the 
African turtle-dove. 

41. Chalcopelia Afra (Linn.). — Speke’s note, on the figure by 
V olf of this, says, “ Beddish-purple legs, forehead lighter, but 
gradually merging to the same colour as the back, continuously 
down back of neck. These feathers should be generally lightened 
by a tipping of fruit-red. Bump brown, like the back, but sepa- 
rated from it by two strong bands of black, and one intermediate 
white, occupying a space of three-quarters of an inch. Unyamezi 
bird is one quarter longer than Wolfs picture.” — J. H, S. 
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42. Peristera hjmqKinistria (Temni.). — A small clove with dark- 
brown back and white breast, or, perhaps, dark-brown bars upon 
its back. 

43. (Ena Capensis (.?).— On 25tli June, 1861, shot a black 
dove witli a white bar under its tail. 

44. Turtur capicola (Sundev.). — Very common on the route 
from the coast to Ivazeh, thence to Gondokoro. — J. H. tS. 

45. Piciis (Dendrohates) Sehoe7isis (Mas.) lliipp. — •“ This bird 
was shot in lioirweli.” — J. H. S. See t8ijcke’s note on it in the 
M. G. S. 

46. Zanclostomus , thcus (Yieill.). — Uzaramo.” — .J. H. S. 

47. Pogonorynchus forquatus (Dumont). — “Dzaramo. Found 
on the upper braiicln^s of the highest trees.” — ,T. H. S. 

48. Pionias fuscicapilliis (Verr.). — Verv common in flocks. 
Uzaramo and interior plateaus. The specimen })reserved was a 
female. Irides dirty-aliite. — .1- 11. S. 

4U. Pionias rufvenfris (Hupp.). — 6' s. lat. 

50. Parrots and jHirrokeets were uncommon. 

51. Buceros jlavirostris (Eiipp.). — 6^-7’ s. lat. — J. H. S. 

52 Buccvos nasutus (L.). — A young bird of this, shot in Uza- 
ramo, is in Bremen IMnseum. 

53. Buceros melanoleueus (Licht.). 

54. Buceros cristatns (Btipp.). — Only seen in Uganda, where 
it flies about in small docks from tree to tree, making a very 
loud, harsh noise. 

55. Buceros sp. — 8>aw two larye hornbills on the 2nd No- 
vember, 1860. 

56. Buceros sp. — Shot by Speke in Unyoro. Body as large as 
an ‘'adjutant three equal toes, and legs short; awknard, wad- 
dling walk ; several feeding on cultivated ground after the sun 
had set. Plumage black; primaries white; the feathers of tin- 
neck and chest stand out bke hairs, not 1} ing dat like its other- 
feathers ; bill black, with a helmet surmounting its base; eyes 
verv large : tail compressed laterally. 

5*7. Tmetoceros Ahyssinicus (Gniel.). — Pbiyoro. This hornbill 
is found in docks of four or dve feeding on the ground. When 
disturbed, they dy into trees. I saw them also in Madi. — 
.1. H. S. At Madi, 26th August, saw three, very shy, taking 
short, languid tlights. 

58. Seitizorhis leucogaster (Eiipp.). — “ This Touraco is rather 
common in the hilly country of Usagara, as also in Somali-land, 
where I found it amongst thorny acacias in docks of four and 
dve.” — J. H. S. 

59. Corijthaix musophagus (?) (Dubois). — Seen near the Ea.st 
coast, 25th October, where plantain and mango-tasting fruits 
were growing. Wings, port-wine colour ; its top-knot was 

VOL. XLII. Y 
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raisable. Wild, from lower to higher branches, and then 

dying awaj', always keeping a sharp look-out. 

60. Colins striatus (Gmel.). — Uzaramo. Also seen and shot 
at Usui. It is found in small tlock.s, frequenting the thickest 
bushes. — J. H. S. 

61. Passer Swainsoni (Eupp.). — XJnyamezi and Karagweh. 
Frequents the villages like our house-sparrow. — J. H. 8. 

62. Passer sp. {?). — A coloured sketch of this by Grant is in 
the E. G. S., as one of four small Karagweh birds. 

63. Passer. — In the E. < !. S. there are three other coloured 
drawings by Speke of tuo undeterminable Karagwdi, and one 
Unyoro sparrow. 

61. Amadina (?). — On the Ibth iMarch, when sailing down the 
Kile to Khartoom, between swamp vegetation, I fancied seeing 
a distant range of hills; but the form changed and swayecl 
about, and turned out to be a dense (doud of hnclies, coviring a 
tenth of the horizon — a marvellous delusion. Again, when 
sailing at night through a narrow channel, we disturbed finches 
roosting upon the tall iveils of the banks; a flight of Aina- 
dina (?) took to wing, and, in the dark, I thought it nas tlu; 
noise of wind coming to strike our boat ; it sounded as if coining 
through a forest of fir-trees ; but, as no wind reached us, our 
boatmen assured me tlie noise was caused by a myriad mass of 
finches which we could not see. And so it was. I saw the 
same thing in Algiers, Iteci-mber 1873. 

65. Amadina sp. — A coloured drawing by Speke in E. G. S. 

66. Amadina sp. — A coloured drawing by Speke in E. G. S. 

67. Pijtelia phoenicolis (Sw.)— Uuyamezi. Found in small 

flocks in the milk-bushes (Euphorbias) that, in some places, 
fence the villages. It is generally distributed in ETnyamezi. — 
J. H. S. " ' 

68. Pyttlia (Estrelda) minima (Yieilh). — Unyamezi. Found 
in flocks in company with Ilypochera nitons, in the villages. — 
d. H. S. 

69. Pijtelia sp. — A coloured drawing is in E. G. S. of Estrelda 
sp., noted. “ Irides red ; Karagweh.”^ — J. H. S. 

70. Spennestts ciicullafa (Sw.).— Unyamezi. Found amongst 
the Euphorbias which fence round about some villages. — J. H. S. 

71. Hypochera nitens (Gml.). — Uuyamezi. (ilossy finch ; 
common in the villages, where it feeds in the dirty lanes, and 
from heaps of dirt — J. H. S. A coloured drawing by Speke in 
E. G. S. 

72. Soldier P'incli and his Wife. — Unyamezi. — J. H. S. 
Coloured sketch of both by Speke in E, G. S. 

73. Oolden-iippet Finch . — Shot at Mininga, 1861. Irides 
dark. — J. H, S. A coloured drawing by Speke is in E. G. S. 
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74. DurJc Finch . — Uiivamc-zi. — J. H. S. Coloured sketeli iu 
E. G. S. 

7.5. Spcclde Brnist. — “Unyamezi.” — J. H. S. Coloured sketcli 
by fSpeke in 11. G. S. 

7b. Bed Cho/js. — ‘‘ Unyamezi.” — .J. H. S. Coloured sketcli 
by Speke in 11. G. S. 

77. Vidua principalis CL.). — The AYidab bunting; locality not 
given. 

78. VLrrcau.xi (Cass.) — llininga and Unyamezi. Flies 
about from the tops of the acacia.s. — J. H. S. Its ilight is pecu- 
liar, from having to carry its long, curiously-fornied tail. At 
starting it Hies horizontally, and as steady as a railway-train. 
If ascending, it does .so perpendicularly, ami, before alighting, it 
descends almost head first, dij'ping and dipping gracefully, the 
tail waving about, and perches upon a higii tri'O. A coloured 
drawing of male and female by Spoke (of this species ?) is in 
li. G. S., as one of four Karagweh birds. 

79. Bentheiria eques (llartl.) cqiies. Shot at Mi- 

ninga. Seen iu twos and three.s among corn and long grass. For 
plate, see ‘ Proceedings of the Zoologi(.*al Society,’ p. lUtJ, 1803. 

80. Penfhetria macroura (Gmel.).— Found iu same locality as 
last, and has the same habit. — J. II. 8. 

81. Pgromeluna frunciscana (Isert.). — Unyoro. Found in 
large flocks in the corn-lields {Ilolcus Sorghum). — J. H. S. 

82. Pgromelana Caprnsis (L.) = Eiqdeeies xa)ithomelas,{Rnpp). 
On M'olf's figure Speke remarks, ‘’Same shot iu Karagweh, 
head ruffeil up, eye very dark, bill shorter, legs darker, wings 
blacker, and yellow continued to back like a tippet ; douu 
centre of breast a narrow line of straw-white feathers ; otherwi>e 
A\ olf’s drawing is very good.” — J. JI. S. 

83. Pgromelana fammiceps (>Sws.) — Jleeninga. Flies about 
in large Hocks, feeding in the corn-Helds, and roosting at night 
in the rushes of swamps. — J. H. S. 

84. Ploceus sp). (Uzaranio). — 3Iaking their nests 14th October, 
hanging them from the trees as thick as apples, and over- 
hanging the river. 

8.3. Hgphantornis Abyssinicus (Gmel.). — Uzaramo. — J. H. S. 

86. Textor Bknemelli (Ilorsf.). — Speke’s specimen is in the 
Bremen Mu'^eum. Ilis notes iu the lloyal Geographical Society 
on it say, “ Same bird as Wolfs shot at Tura, but with blacker 
feathers on the wings, and slightly larger bill; also more red 
on the wings.” — J. H. S. Goes about in small flocks. 

87. Notauges superbus (Kiipp.). — Shot this in Somaliland ; 
also at 6^ to 7^ s. hit. ; but here the irides are white. — J. H. S. 

88. Lamproiornis sp. — “ The green species, golden or orange- 
eyed. Unyamezi.” — J. H. S. 

Y 2 
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89. Bufliaga enjthrorhyncha (Stanley). Seen on the backs 
of cattle picking off insects, Ugogo. Known to our Cape 
Mounted Eifles ; a pretty bird, with painted bill. 

90. Ijanjprocoliiis melanogasier (Sws.). — Uuyaniezi. Eye# 
snow-white. Wolf’s drawing is good, but only 7-12. — J. H. S. 

91. Corvus afinis (Rfipp.). — Seen at Madi, 3° x. 

92. Corvus acajpidatus (?) (Dand.). — Seen at Karagweh, 
12th April, 1802, two or three together. People complain of 
their being destructive to grain. The Sultan requested that one 
might be shot for him, as he wanted to perform some ceremony. 

93. Arcliieorax erassirostris. — Shot November, 1860, near coast. 

94. Prionops polioeephalus (Stanley). — Usui. Found in the 
small bushes. — J. H. S. 

9.5. Meristes olivaceus (Yieilb). — Uzaramo. Shot by Captain 
Grant. Irides reddish-yellow. Found single in the bush; has 
a single note with a hollow sound. — .1. H. S. 

90. Bryoscopus or Laniarhis funehris (Hartl.). — Described as 
a new species in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 
1863, p. 105. Captain Speke describes this as the black,. 
“ metal-toned whistler,” from Mininga, and figures it in the 
Koyal Geographical Society. 

97. Laniarius or Dryoseopus haviatus (Hartl.). — ‘ Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society,’ 1803, p. 100. Unyamezi. Found 
in detached bushes. — J. H. S. 

98. Urolesies melanoleueus (Jardiue). — ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1803, p. 106. Shot at Bogue ; seen in 
small flocks. The present specimen shot while sitting upon the 
village palisade. — J. H. S. 

99. Bicrurus divaricatus (Licht.). — King-crows w'ere rather 
common all over Unyamezi and Uzaramo, resembling in their 
habits the well-known D. macrocercus of India. — .J. H. S. 

100. Terpsiphone mdata (Linne)= Tschitrea Spehii (Hartl.). 
— Mutable flv-catchei’, observed inUnvamezi, Uzinza, and Uganda. 
— J. H. S. 

101. Muscicapa cinereola (Hartl. and Finsch). — Uzaramo ; the 
Butalis sp. (?) of the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society," 
1863. 

102. Pycnonoius nigricans (Vieill.) =Ixos sp. — The bulbul of 
Unyamezi, found all over the country, and well known as a 
songster. — J. H. S. A coloured drawing by Speke, in E. G. S. 

103. Oriolus monachus (Gmel.).- — Nun-thrush, common in 
Uzinza. Irides red ; brought home one example. — J. H. S. 

104. Craferopus Jardinii (Smith). — Shot in Bogue, where I 
saw it flying about in flocks of ten and twenty in the forest. 
Eather pugnacious in disposition. — J. H. S. 

105. Crateropus sj). (?) — A coloured drawing by Speke, in 
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E. G. S. “ Golden-eyed penny trumpeter,” Unvuinwezi forests. 

— J. H. 8. 

100. Megalurus (?). — A small dark-bro\\n bird: long tail, 
and tough leathery skin, like that of a mouse, and hair-like 
feathers : enormous anus, feet very soft and the colour of a red 
radish ; bill stout, strong, and black. Found in the rushes, and 
called “ iJI'Lindah.” Has many birds following him. They are 
said to pick up all the feathers falling from his wings and to tear 
them U]), to prevent natives tying tlicm upon their arrows. 

107. Cichladusa arquata ( Peters’) = l?r«dyo;-;!fs Sqyekii (Hartl.j. 
— Kazeli. The “ morning warbler,” us I named this species, was 
met with at Hiiiinga. It came ab(mt our tents in the morning 
and delighted us with its clieerfnl song, being the sweetest 
singing bird we met with. — J. H. 8. A coloured drawing by 
»Speke in 11. G. 8. 

108. Cossogqfiii {Bessonomis) semirufa (lliipp.). — This bird 
was seen in Knragweh and I'sui. — J. H. 8. 

100. Motacilh .1 fava (Linn.). — Yellow wagtail. Unyaiuezi. 

110. MotaeiUa vidua (8nndev). — Unyamezi. 

111. Pratincola torquata. — Stoneeliat. Speke’s note in Wolf's 
drawing states : " Uzinza bird. Eye dark, feathers of the back 
are tipped like Saxicola alhofas^eiata, and all red — the same 
colour as Wolf’s hgure.” — J. H. 8. Drawing bv 8peke, in 
11. G. 8. 

112. ffaxicola alhofasciata. — 8hot in Usui. Same size as 
Wolf’s figure, but with white extending from junction of head 
down sides of neck to the white belly; legs brown, but no 
tippings on tlie back.— J. H. 8. 

113. Nectarinia Habessinica. — Found at inenge. — J. H. 8. 

111. Nectarinia cruentata (Eiip.). — Karagweh and Unyamezi. 

— J. H. 8. Coloured sketch in E. G. 8. 

115. Nectarinia famosa. — Named from a coloured drawing 
by Speke, in Eoyal Geographical Society. Karagweh. — J. H. 8. 
The sketch is of a metallic green colour. 

116. Irrisor cganomelas (Vieilb). — Uzaramo. ' 

117. Mero 2 )s erythropterus (Cw\\.), = minutus (Vieilb). — Eed- 
winged bee-eater. Shot at Mininga. — J. H. 8. xY coloured 
drawing, by Speke, of this “ sunny flycatcher,” is in the E. G. 8. 

118. Merops sp. — Green bee-eater. Seen 19th February at 
Gondokoro, where it has its nest in holes made in the perpen- 
dicular clay hank of the Nile. It takes short flights from the 
holes, alights xipon the bank, and is off again. The rump is a 
circle of green, its head seems of this colour also ; the rest of 
the plumage is of a blood scarlet, brightest at the neck ; wings 
very pointed, tail sc|uared, with two ft) long feathers from its 
centre. Not met with before this locality. 
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119. Halcyon Senegalensis (Linn.). — Mininga. Shot sitting on 
a tree over a brook. — J. H. S. The crah-eating liingfisher of 
East and West Africa. Coloured drawing, by Speke, in E. G. S. 

120. Halcyon Clielicuti (Stanley), or Chelicutensis. — Eogue; 
found in the forest. — J. H. S. 

121. Coracias caudata (Vicilh). — Bogue, in Uzinza. 

122. Coracias sjy. — Shot near the coast. 

123. Eurystoinus Afer (Lath.). — Ezaramo. Shot October 7, 
1860, a female, with eggs partially developed. Irides dark 
brown. — J. H. S. 

121. Hirundo rustica (?) (Linn.). — Saw one on the East coast, 
23rd October, 1860. 

12.3. Fsalidop'ocne aVAceps (Sclat.). — Captain Sjieke brought 
hom<3 this new species from Uzinza. — Plate xiv. in the ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Zoological Society,’ ISGl. 

126. Ceeropis mdanoerissxis (Etipp.). — Shot in Usui. — J. H. S. 

127. Ceeropis pudla (Eiipp.).— Unyamezi swallow. — J. H. S. 

128. Cosmetornis vexillarius (Gould). — ‘‘This specimen was 
shot flying after dark in Uganda. At Urondogani others were 
seen often alighting ui'on the l.iare ground or cleared patches near 
villages, whence tliey flew when disturbed. This bird was well 
known to my servant ‘ Bombay,’ who said it was very common 
in Uhiyao 8^ s. lat.” — J. If. S. Vide Plate at p. 162 of Speke’s 
‘ Journal,’ &c., where it is named C. Spjekii. 

129. Bubo sp., probably B. laeteiis (Temn.). — Camp Kari, by 
J. A. G. Brown wings, barred with speckly white. — J. H. S. 
Coloured sketch, by Grant, in E. G. S. Weight 9 lbs. 

130. Faleo semiforquatus (A. Smith). — Shot in Bogue while 
sitting in a tree. — J. H. S. 

131. Faleo tanypterus (Licht.).- — P^nyamezi. One example, 

irides yellow. Shot at Kazeh by myself. — -J. H. S. 

132. Milvtis Forskali (Gmh). — Seen frequently on the journey- 
once particularly at Uadi, ISth January, chasing a crow. 

13.3. Astiirinula monoyrammica (Temn.). — Eed-nosed flilcon; 
irides yellow. Shot at Kazeh by my.self after it had just de- 
voured a small lizard. — J. H. S. 

131. Helofarsus eeaiulatus (Daud.). — Frequently observed at 
Madi. 

13,5. Spizaelus hellicosus {?) (Daud.). — Observed near the 
coast. 

1,36. Heliuetiis vocifer (Daud.). — Saw this splendid bird on the 
Nile, ISth March, 1 86,3. 

137. Pandion halideitis (?) (Linn.). — On the Nile north of 
Gondokoro. 

138. VuUiir occipitalis (J). — This is called the “ Sl’smga,” 
which feeds upon the human victims of the king of Uganda. 
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It is the smallest of the three vviltiires observed, and is a dirty 
ragged bird, with dull sepia plumage and white ruff to the chest. 

Job. Vultur auricularis (1). — This most resembles the king 
vulture. He is a handsome large bird, with nearly black 
plumage, but nhite on the rear half of his wiug.s, on his rump, 
oil his breeches, and a blade ruff extending from the back of his 
head, and naked throat. EuppeH’s dg. in birds of T”. occiqntalis 
comes nearer the bird than anv figure I have seen. 

ITO. Vultur full- us (I ) (Gniel.). — Called the “M'foongoo" 
(Kis.j. A very bold and common bird on the route. 

TIammal.s. — T hirty-nine of tlie following seventv-llvc species 
were mentioned in tlie ‘ Procediings of the Zoological >Society,’ 
by P. Ij. Sclatcr, 8th Ilarcli, 18GT, from .sjiecimens sent home 
by the expedition. The others Itave been determined apjiroxi- 
mately by competent authorities from drawings and notes made 
from specimens on the .-pot, as it was quite impossible for us to 
carry what we shot along with u<. 

1. Ehqjhas Afriea)ius. — Native name “ Thmnbo.” Tlet with 
from the east coast to (londokoro, but principally in TTnyoro 
during November and December. At Ugogo we found a sport- 
ing race — the Ilukooa — from 8' s. lat., engaged in shooting 
elephants for their i\oiy. In Central Africa the natives will 
not Venture near them, ne\or eai>turo them to utilise the saga- 
cious animals, but wantonly kill females as well as males by 
pit-falls or traps, having a spear attached to a log. This is sus- 
pended from a tree, and falls on the animal should he let ofl' the 
trap. The traders on the I\ bite Nile send large armed parties 
as tar as the Unyoro I'routier to collect ivory by bartering with 
beads, iron hoes, cloth, and cattle ; but they are said to shoot 
the wild elephant. 

The (ptality of the ivory seems to vary with the pasture and 
moisture, and its value increases with its size. In Unyoro the 
lierds of female elephants, forty or more, had long small uniform 
tusks, useful for billiard balls, but which fetch little in com- 
parison to the heavy' tusks seen in the market at Zanzibar, 
where, in HGO, they brought Hk per lb., and might have been 
l>urchased for a quarter of this in the interior, or at the rate of 
30 dollars for 3G lbs. All the wild elephants seen bj' me in 
Africa struck me as being of a smaller type than those domes- 
ticated commissariat elephants I am familiar with in India. 

2. HippoqMamus anqAiihiiis (Linn.). — Native name Keeboko. 
Speke shot one September, ISGO, on the main land of Africa, 
opposite Zanzibar, in a tidal river. In December, at Karagweh 
Lake, the boatmen brought this animal within shot by making 
a peculiar noise ; but they said none could be killed imless a 
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cow was presented to the god of the island in the lahe. lu May, 
on the shores of the Victoria Nyanza, we heard the trombone call 
of the hippopotamus, and saw its dried flesh in the huts of the 
people. When crossing the Katonga River we were oi-dered to 
kill the live fowls we had, for fear the hippopotamus would 
capsize the canoe. They were constantly seen in the Nile, 
where the natives harpoon them and capture them in traps. On 
the 27th February, 1863, while sailing through the Berri country, 
I counted a herd of twenty-two, their bodie.s as close as they could 
pack, frolicking about, spouting, dijjping, snorting, and rearing 
their necks and shoulders out of the water. May this not be the 
breeding season ? All ducked at 80 3’ards from us. 1 saw several 
packs besides this one, followed bv' terns and umbrettes. 

3. Rhinoceros hicornis (Linn.). — Native name ‘• Faroo. ’ This 
was found on the route between Ugogo and Karagweh. Its horn 
is of no value ; we never took the trouble to cut it off the 
animal, as we could not cany it. Speke shot the lirst b\" moon- 
light at Ugogo ; our men had difircultj' iu ju’ocuring any of 
the fiesli, as the natives ate every bit of it. One bullet, if 
placed behind the shoulder, was found to be enough. They were 
frequently observed to have died in the posture of a hare, seated 
in her form. We have seen during a march in Usui as many as 
eight or ten feeding separately in the valley, with hartebeest and 
other antelopes about them ; but as our men became tired ot 

, their flesh, ue seldom wasted powder on them. In such open 
ground they will allow a person within lt)0 yards without alarm, 
receive the bullet, and rarely charge when wounded. They trot 
off with cocked tails out of sight, and never were observed to 
canter; but, iu cover, they have frequently made feints at 
charuing. 

4. Rhinoceros siinus (Burchell). — “The uhite two-horned 
rhinoceros is found in liaragweh, wlmre several specimens were 
shot. It is larger than the bicornis.’’ — J. H. S. The enormous 
length of the first horn, the flat and non-jjreliensile upper lip, 
and the dift'erence iu the skin, distinguish this animal at once ; 
but it was rare in comparison to the other. At Belagoa Bay 
we saw a horn upwards of a yard iu length. 

5. Phacocheenis jEliani (Riipp.). — The native name of “ the 
pig ” is “ N’grooweh,” “ N'geeree,” and the boar is called 
“ Toomba.” We saw several species, but this wart-hog has been 
identified by the skulls of both sexes which we sent home. 
They are as swift on foot as an Arab horse, and dart away with 
their straight tails erect. The females have immense tusks also. 

6. We observed the red hog as well as the grey grizzh' one. 
The pig was not domesticated on an\' portion of our route, 
whereas it is so mentioned in Dr. Livingstone’s account (datecl 
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February, 1872) of the iMaiiyema country, on the Lualaba, at 
F s. lat., and about 25’-2(j' e. long. 

7. Hyrax . — At Ukuui, in August, shot two young hvrax. 
Also saw in rocky ground a number of them three times the 
size of our hai’e. One sjaecimen brought me at Ukuni was rabbit- 
coloured, rather rat-headed, hare size, feet-pads like a mitten, 
with nails like monkeys. The natives would not sell me tliis 
specimen, nor allow me to skin it. They were to eat it them- 
selves, and keep the skin. 

8. Horse . — It may be mentioned as strange that there is not 
a horse in the whole range of country wc traversed, altliough we 
know they are used by the Galla and other tribes to the north- 
east of Victoria Nvauza. One had been taken from the East 


coast by an Arab, as far as Uganda, but he died like all the 
mules brouglit by us from the Cape of Good Hope. Tlu'y die, 
I believe, from want of proper foo(l and care. 

9. Ass. — “ Phoouda.” There is a wild si)ecies iu the Xubian 
desert, but we did not see any, and a river is called, after them, 
“ IVadi lliinar,” the IJivcr of the Wild Ass, at iNp x. hit. The 


animals we took with us from Zanzibar stood the journey pretty 
well; one of them had been with Hinton and Speke in the Tan- 
ganika journey, but was brutally killed by the natives upon our 
journey. During the inarch we have seen the wild zebra and our 
laden donkeys recognise each other. The twelve mules we took 
with us from the Cape all died from disease before reaching 
Kazeh; they were not so hardy as the donkeys. On the march 
they had to be urged on, and the symptoms of sickness were 
closed eyes, distended nostrils and windpipes, weakness iu the 
limb.s, distressed breathing through the mouth, accompanied by 
a hard round swollen tongue, their blood turned into water, which 


oozed from the pores of the skin and from the tail, when we cut 
it, in order to try and relieve.them by bleeding. Itut all remedies 


failed. 


10. Equus zebra {?). — Xative name ‘-Phoonda.” This animal 
was frequent in Ugogo, Unyamezi, and north of Uganda. He 
differs from the Equus Hurchelli of Hegeut’s Park Gardens in 
being larger and differently striped. The stripes of our zebra wei’e 
black, upon white (not yellow) ground, and extended to the hoofs, 
whereas Hurchelli has broader stripes, yellow ground, and the 
stripes on the legs are few. However, a sketch of an old mare 
.shot by me shows the same black muzzle and hog mane as Bur- 
chelli, and Mr. Blyth says my sketch is of this last species. Foals 
were running after their mothers in December. We heard them 
calling, and the note was like that of a bird, with the addition 
of the rough notes of the donkey’s bray. We and our men ate 
their flesh and sun-dried it ; but it was very horsey-tasting and 
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smelling. Tlie natives invariably stole the testicles of all unimah;. 
for thev thought there was a virtue in eating them. 

11. Camels. — There are a tew sickly-loohing Arabian camels, 
or dromedaries, on the island of Zanzibar, where they may he seen 
turning oil and Hour mills ; but from the east coast, all the waj' 
north to Gundokoro, there is not one kept in the country, though 
the greater part of it is perfectly suited for this animal. I thet e- 
fore hope that he may be introduced early by future explorers, 
for the girafl'e thrives there, and the Nubians, the Abyssiniaiis, and 
Somal have this animal in thousands ; and he is just the animal for 
an African, as he requires little care, keeping himself ; besides 
which, in a country where the traveller is detained months fur 
want of porters, this animal, as a boast of burden, would be 
invaluable to him. 

12. Camelopardalis giro fa. — Native name “Tweega.”_ Troops 
of this wild creature were nmt with at various points of the 
journey nherever the forest was iiat, dry, tolerably open, and 
wooded with acacias. One full-sized male, with two stumps of 
horns, was shot witli one small Lancaster bullet. They were seen 
most frequently during tlie mouths of November and December. 
Every morsel of the animal was eaten by our native porters, and 
the skin was made by some into sandals. The long straight hair 
at the tipof the tail is valued for stringing Vemlianbead.s, and iron 
wire is twined round the hair to form necklaces and anklets. 

13. Ariel were seen at 18-ltT n. lat., in small herds of five 
and .six, on the sandy desert, where nothing green was visible. 

14. Ga~ella Granti (Victor Brooke). — For figure and de- 
scription vide ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological tsoeiety,’ 16th Ajiril, 
1872. Speke shot male and female on tlie 30th of November, 
in Ugogo, and we both sketched them as new species. Thev 
were shot again in the same locality — a sandy plateau, 
cu\'ered with salt plants, bushes, and a few trees — seen in small 
herds. Fur a dirty yellow above and white beneath, pointed 
ears, black patch on l)onc of nose. Hale horns 26 inches long ; 
females 15 inches. 

15. Tragelaphus sylvaticus (Sjiarm). — The head of a young 
male. The bush-bok frequents the thick bushes in the countrie.s 
we traversed, from Unyamezi to IMadi. It is usually found 
singly, and makes a bark when suddenly disturbed.” — J. 11. S. 

16. Tragelaplius sjx — Native name, ‘•Phongo;” but in 
Uganda it is called “N’gubbi.” Ukuui, 4^ s. lat. lulled with 
shot a hornless female antelope. Fur of the lightest bay or red 
colour ; weight, a man’s load, say CO to 70 lbs. ; hornless, and w ith 
four teats ; head lean, ears large and rounded ; four scars of white 
across its saddle part ; white spots, more or less in lines upon its 
sides ; tail a large tuft, bright bay above, white beneath, and 
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ending dark. The legs, particularly the fore ono^, were patched 
inside u ith white ; feet very heaiitiful ; a. patch of white is on the 
skin above the front of the hoofs, and this specinien had a white 
patch in front above his chest on the uindpipe, and a collar of 
hair had been rubbed off all round its throat ; ridge of the spine 
white. It proved a heavy load for my guide, as it was in young. 
The male of this species has a horn of 12 inches long; three- 
cornered with half a turn outwards, and slightly barred. 

I was delighted to get it, as my larder n as completely 
empty ; but it was not fated that I should enjoy it. Sly guide 
refused to curry it into the village where I lived till he had 
obtained permission from the i^ultan, because it was an unwhole- 
some animal — a beast, that if he spits at you the place becomes 
a sore, and if you eat it, your fingers and toes drop off from 
leprosy — you will liavo scab. In fact, it was a • Phongo ’ ( Kin.), 
and the Sriltan would not allow even its >kin within the palisade. 
I therefore mad<' a careful sketch, and tliese notes upon it ; but 
some travellers passed during the day and took away the meat. 
In Heeao this animal is called ‘ Bawala.’ and it is not eaten there 
either.” It would bo interesting to know what cause there is 
for this native superstition. 

17. Tragdajfhus SqK>Jcii. sq). uoi’.. pi. XII.. •Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ ISG-I, and plate also in Speke’s ‘Journal of 
the Discovery of the .Source of tli.',‘ Xilc.’ — Tdiis antelope frerpients 
the beds of papyrus in the borders of the lakes of Xaragweh. 
King I’umauika, of Karagweh, onlered his boatmen to catch me 
a specimen. They procured )ue a young male alive, the skin of 
which I brought home. I kept him .some days alive, feeding 
him on papyrus-tops, the only thing he would eat. He was 
very awkuard on the hard ground, his long toes being evidently 
only adapted to carry him among the swamjis. The king also 
gave me the horns of an adult of this antelope (which are. 
I believe, in the British JIuseum). The skins of this animal are 
highly prized in Karagweh, Uganda, and Unyoro, and are worn 
by the kings and their officers. — J. H. H. 

Before reaching the Lake of Karagweh, where this animal 
was found, the natives of Kazeh told us of it, describing it as 
living in water like a fish, having horns and long hair like a 
goat, and we had difficulty in making out what animal it could 
be. This specimen is now stuffed in the British Museum. 
Native name, ‘-Nzon'cIi.” 

18. Neotragus Saltianiis. — The figure of this species in Eup- 
pell has spotted legs, hut this character was not observed in the 
specimens shot. My notes state, — “ November IS, 1° s. lat. 
Hhot an old female hornless antelope, weighing eleven pounds — 
native name, ‘ Soo-eea,’ — deer colour, white beneath, four teats, 
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short tail, and a tuft of long erect hair on the forehead (my 
sketch is the same as Eiippel’s). It squeaked very much in being 
knocked over with shot. It had a companion.” Again journal 
of 18th December : “ Shot a male Saltiana with three-inch long: 
horn ; I forgot to take out his testicles, so the meat smelt of 
musk.” 

11). Calotragus sp. — Thought by Speke to be C. melanotis 
(Thunb.) ; native name, “ iM’Ko.sseh.” My journal states, — 
“ October 22ud, 2^'’ s. lat. Shot a small buck antelope, with 
red fur mixed with grey hair; horns two inches long, small, 
smooth, and pointed ; weight sixteen pounds. The chief of the 
place requested to have its skin ; ho got it, and a fore quarter 
besides.” 

20. Nesotragus moschalus (Von Duben). — Specimens of this 
little antelope were obtained by C'aptain Speke in the island of 
Zanzibar ; these are now in the British Museum. 

21. Scopojihorus montaniis (Riipp.). — Karag'seh. Imperfect 
head of male. Shot on the mountains in Karagweh, where it 
is not very common, moving about in small herds. — J. H. S. 

Sketch of its horn by Speke is in E. G. S., “ male horn ; 
Karagweh.” 

22. Heleotmgus reduncus (Pall.). — Captain Grant shot the 
only example of this antelope we obtained, in Usagara. — J. H. S. 
Shot this Eeh-bok November 4. He was one of seven or 
eight. Sketch of head in E. G. S. 

23. Cephaloinis. mergens (Iluyker bok). Sketches and long 
notes on male and female in E. G. S. by Speke. Shot. — J. H. S. 

24. Kohus lexicotis (Licht. et Pet.). — Uganda 1° N. lat. Three 
heads in British Museum where it is also called Adenota leucotis. 
This antelope, of which the native name is “Nsuuna,” is found 
in Uganda, Ungoro, and Madi, but never south of those countries. 
They roam about in large herds in thick bush and grassy jdains, 
but never go far from w ater. — J. H. S, Speke's male s[)ecimen 
is in the British Museum. 

I consider this one of the most beautiful of antelopes. Its 
fur is a bright bay. Several were shot, and afforded great 
excitement to the Waganda, as the skin is so much prized. Most 
of them were shot while grazing in aquatic vegetation, and we 
had to wade up to our knees to get them. One bine buck, killed 
on August 22 (and another on the IGth, with Ib^-inch-long 
horns), was carried by eight men (Waganda) bodily out of the 
water, so that no hair of his skin should be spoiled. Their chief 
was to have the skin. A hornless female, in young (July 14), 
was shot in same locality, at 1^° n. lat. This animal is larger 
than the Indian black buck, has a bright bay skin, very furrv, 
white bottom, and belly without either spot or streak, black 
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legs, white circles above its hoofs, and black npon the tips of its 
ears. Speke’s sketch and notes in Royal Geographical Society 
give some further information. “N’sunnu of TJganda, July, 
1862. Thin tail, ended with black in small quantity, belly 
white, back red, spotted with white points like face and legs ; 
front of fore leg black all the way down, but hind one onlv half 
wav, from hock down ; white points are all over the animal.” — 
J. H. S. 

25. Kohus Sing-sing (Gray). — Captain Speke brought home 
two heads of males of a large species of antelope, which 
is apparently not different from the .sing-sing of the western 
coast. The general asjiect of the head resembles that of K. 
ellipsiqjrijmnus, but the face is blacker, and the top of the head 
between the horns dark rufous. — P. L. Selater. 

“ The Nsumma antelope was only met with in Uganda and 
Madi, where it lies concealed in the high grasses in the daytime, 
and comes out to feed in the evenings. Tlie males are often found 
singly, but the females in herds. It does not possess the lunate 
mark on the rump of tlie water-bok, and does not stand so 
high, but is rather more stoutly built.’’ — 1. II. 8. 

I have examined the female sing-^ing in the Regent’s Park 
gardens, and find its aspect similar to the animals wo shot at 
2^ N. lat., but there is this remarkable difference that, though I 
handled the animals wo shot, there is no note by Spoke or my- 
self of the glycerine-like substance which oozes from the skin 
of the Regent’s Park sing-sing, and I am inclined to think them 
different. Also the following note in Royal GeograjJiical 
Society by Speke shows a peculiarity in the marks : “ N’samma 
doe of Uganda, a coarse, heavy animal, the size of a samber, 
with ruddy-brown-grey coat, but belly tinged with black ; has a 
head like sing-sing, but with white on the jav instead of the 
throat, and no horns; front of legs and all four extremities 
below knee black, saving white circles above all the hoof horns ; 
tail thin, and dark-tipped, hinder part of hams white,” vide 
Speke’s sketches of its head and leg in the R. G. S. 

26. Kohus ellfsigrgmnus (Ogilby). — “Uzaramo.” Heads of 
three males and three females of this antelope. Speke’s specimen 
of male is in British Museum. 

This fine antelope is very numerous in Uzaramo, frequenting 
the jungle along the banks of the Kingani River. The lunate 
mark on the rump is very distinct in the living animal. The 
does and young are met with in considerable herds ; the old 
bucks singly, or in twos and threes, xifter crossing the hill- 
range we saw no more of this species. — J. H. S. In November, 
near east coast, shot a large female in milk (? hornless), four 
teats; fur dark brown, throat shaggy, legs thick, a goat-like 
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animal, but witli a peculiar-shaped mark of white on the 
Ijottom. 

In the same month, and near a river, shot a fine male, larger 
than our donkeys. Fur brown, mane shaggy ; elliptical mark 
all round the rump ; tail 10 to 12 inches long, tapering ; hoofs 
very large, and the upper toes pretty close to them : horns barred 
across, and drooping forward. I cut him up, and five men 
carried home the meat. 

27. Kohus sp.(?). — Uganda. Imperfect head of female, pro- 
bably of a species of Kobus. Native name “Ndjezza.” 

The “Ndjezza” is found among the grasses near water in 
Uganda. 1 never obtained the male of this antelope. — J. H. 

i^peke’s journal, d'c., dated July 17, states, “During a halt 
shoot a ‘ Ndjezza ’ doe antelope, tlie first I bad ever seen. It 
is a brown animal, a little smaller than the K. leucotis, and fre- 
quents the same kind of ground.” illy journal of the following 
day states on this : “Last evening Speke shot another antelope 
(female), uhicli wc do not know, but the ^^'aganda call it 
“Njezza,” about as large as the Indian black buck, and of a 
dusty red colour, no spots nor streaks; rather bushy tail. Tlu.> 
horns of the male are said to be 8 or 10 inches long, growing 
forward in a sharp curve. 

28. lIipp)otragus hueoplixiis (VoWa's ). — Native name “Kolongo,” 
or Kirongo,” the Llaue-bok. Sketch by Speke in the collection 
of the E. G. S., “ drawn to show the contrasting black and 
white, d'c.” “Found in considerable numbers in swampy 
ground near Kazeh. The specimen, of which I brought home 
the head, after being wounded by my rifle, was pulled down at 
night by lions, so that I got it in the monring.” — J. H. S. Its 
spoor is remarkable, and often tantalized us — it is pcculiarlv 
heart-shaped and large. The fur was a mild red, or bright 
sandy brown. lu size he was nearly as large as a horse, with 
immense, heavy head of horns curving straight back, with tw(( 
white marks upon the face. At 3^ s. lat., on November 17, 
saw fifteen of them, also ten giraffe and some liartebeest. 

29. Eippotragiis sp. (.^). — Native name, “ Falcmbo.” Saw its 
immense horns, nearly of uniform thickness, not graceful, grow- 
ing straight back in one curve over the neck, and remarkably 
wide between their tips ; the distance between the tips is about 
equal to their length. The old hunter nho showed us these 
horns said that every inch of this “ Palembo ” w as black, and to 
show' his size he held his hand as high as he could reach. I saw 
this large black antelope one day with six zebra, and he was a 
hand taller than them. 

30. Hippotragxis niger (Harris). — Called “ Pallahalla,” in 
Unyamezi. 
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Captain Speke lias also liroiiplit home the head of a young 
(male?) antelope, whicli flrant shot at Ukhntn, under the east- 
eoast range. Dr. Gray has kindly examined this for me, and deter- 
mined it as referable to this specie.*. Ex. Journal, tletober 2<S, 
ISGO: “ Had one shot, and bag a beautiful red, fat, little bull, 
three or four months old. Xot the least like an antelope,"’ &e. Ex. 
Field-book, same date : “ Go shooting from 5.40 till noon over a 
hilly country, with fragments of quartz cast over it, and trees; 

had one .sliot, and kill tine calf of antelope, more like a 

common bull calf than an anti-lope: but he had short tail and 
trace fJ' a black mane ; no stri[ies on liottoin, and rather pointed 
ears.” J’he hoims of the " pall.dialla ” have a clumsy, abrupt 
ta]ior, are straight in their beiul, and ringed across. 

31. Strej’tsiceros Kuihi (Gray). — Native name, ‘’Taudalla.’ 
The Jvoodoo was met with in Ugogo and Useke, though no speci- 
mens were cibtaim (1 ; but I am certain of the s})ecies. — J. H. S. 
In the Ukuni district during July, while shooting, I saw a herd 
<if this spiral horned antelope, and the tracks of buffalo and 
eli'phant. I also .saw tho natives drying the .skins of zebra they 
had noosed in this forest. 

3J. Ort-as Livingdonii, sp. »or. (.’)• 

“Captain Speke mot with a small herd of about a dozen elands 
at Inciige. in Usagara. He descril.ics them as ‘head and horns 
like the common eland, but moie rufous on the fordioad, with 
bladv points and a broad black band strongly marked on the 
hinder part of the fore legs, just above the beinl of the knee.’ 
His figure represents the animal as having a very distinct blade 
dorsal band, and .seven or eight white ci-oss strijie.s across the 
flanks. I hav(' no doubt this is the same northern species 
of the eland (Oreas) as that (hscribed in Dr. Livingstone’s 
Travels. 

“ Dr. Kirk informs me that he met with this eland on the left 
bank of the Zambesi, in the neighbourhood of the Kafue, a 
large tributary of the former stream, and that it is readily dis- 
tinguishable at first sight from the common eland {Oreas canna) 
by its striped flanks. I think there can bo no doubt, therefore, 
as to its being a distinct animal ; and I propose to name it after 
its discoverer. Oreas Lhingstonii.” — P. L. Sclater. The skin was 
sketched by both of us, and is rufous red, with the spinal ridge 
black, slight mane, tail tip a bu.sh of black hair, brisket black, 
seven to eight white streaks run with the ribs, the longest ones 
towards the shoulder. 

33. While in Ugogo, I had a shot at a new' deer, which looked, 
at two hundred yards’ distance, to be a giraffe ; the colour was 
that of a camel ; stalked and had shot at 50 yards. He had 
white streaks running with the ribs, and was rather high- 
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shouldered. The spoor showed him to he rather round-hoofed, 
but it was smaller than that of the sable antelope. 'We tracked 
him for three hundred yards and lost him. It was curious to 
observe that he had ascended every" mound to look and listen 
whether he was being followed. Native name in Unyamezi 
for Eland is “Neemba,” and in Uganda, uhere we saw a pair 
of immense horns in a hut, he is called “ Jl’Tengo.” The only 
one shot was 0. Livingstonii, a female with straight horns, 
having one spire. 

34. /Epijceros melampus (Licht.). — Uzaramo. Two heads of 
males in British 4[useum. Native name, •' Pallah.” One of the 
commonest antelopes in Uzaramo and along our route up to 
Unyamezi. They roam about in large herds, frequenting open 
parts of the forest. — J. H. S. Also shot two out of a gole of 
forty. Horns like a pitchfork, and flush with face ; fur of back 
red, belly white, black stripe down rump, black-tij^ped eai'S, 
and small black spots of hair covering tlie upper small toes ; 
about black-buck size. This antelope is called ‘•Swallah” 
in Unyamezi, and “ Pallah ” in Ugogo. Sketch by Speke in 
collection of R. G. S. 

35. Boselaphns, probably B. Lichtensteini (Peters). — Called by 
Central Africans “ Gnammra,” of which we saw many in several 
localities. On November 19, while on the march in Usui, in a 
dry, flat plain, saw four rhinoceros. Speke had a shot, and so 
had I ; then saw two more, then two or three others — in all 
fourteen rhinoceros, with the whole plain dotted with harte- 
beest. Our caravan, or line of men, approached within two 
hundred yards of these rhinoceros, who showed no fear, though 
in the open, grassy plain without a tree. One fell dead, but the 
others we wounded (four or five) ran till out of sight — except 
one, which joined a party of giraffe and hartebeest. We here 
saw a splendid fight between two male hartebeest, who had 
regular rounds, halting for breath, and then going at each othe]- 
again, neither giving in, though the force they exerted in butting 
sent them both upon their knees, and their tails flying over 
their backs. 

Hartebeest we found to be very wild, and difficult to stalk ; 
their habit was to run for a hundred y-ards in part of a circle, 
and then walk, so that a near or standing shot was rarely to be 
had. They were red, lanky, unshapely brutes. 

36. Boselaphtts caama, called “ Kongoni ” by" Wanyamezi, and 
also “ Gnammra.” — A coloured drawing of its head was shown 
to an old native sportsman, who recognized it as this species. 

37. Boselaphus huhalis. — Speke’s note on this species (in 

E. G. S.) states, “Cream coloured, seen at if he has a 

black patch on the flank.” — J. H. S. 
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38. Oreolragus saZf'a/jv'.r (Klipspringer). — On January 3, 18G1, 
anionust masses of outcropj)iu" granite liouLlcrs, I st;irt two 
of this species. They spring off v. ith a bark, and halt with a 
spring partly hidden by a biisb. They were wild, running short 
distances over rock of extraordinary incdination, looking so game 
and pretty — •reminding me of the Himalayan chamois or “ goo- 
rul.’’ Killed a female (with young one, January) and sketched 
its hornless head, and pinched-iii hoofs of remarkable length. 
Fur, plover-green, crisp or britthi like the ‘‘burrell,” or wih! 
sheep of Thibet, and very thick, like that of the musk-deer of 
India. This little antelope affords great pleasure if watched in 
its native state, it is so wild and nimble in going over rocks. 

39. CatoUepus gorgon (H. Smith).- — Native name “ Yooinbo.” 
This Gnu was found in large herds in Khiitu, in the western 
borders of Uzaraino. It inhabits the park-like eountiy adjoin- 
ino- tlio River Kingani, and was not seen after crossing the east 
coast range. — J. H. S. We shot and photographed them, but 
they are very wild, not allowing me to get nearer than dUO 
yards, when they would turn round for a moment, switch their 
tails, ami be off again in ;i mad-like canter. On the 17th 
October saw two bulls fighting I’uriously. 

40. Domesticated aero. found all along the route ; the 

smooth-haired, short-horn, and straight, erect-eared breeds of 
every variety of colour. Their skins are universally vorn; 
those of the kids are sewn together into a handsome robe by 
the Waganda. In Egypt we came on the long-haired, long- 
eared breed, and Speke has a sketch of the long-haired goat of 
TJsoga in R. G. S. collection. I’he native name is irboozc^e.” 

41. Sheep (native name “Kondoro”). — The breed in Central 
Africa haA’O no wool ; as the skin is thin it is of little value, 
and few are kept by the natives. They are stupid-looking 
brutes, shaped between a dog and a calf, with drooping head, 
small hanging ears, dewlap, and two hanging bits of skin on 
the throat ; tails broad at base, and tapering to a iioint ; colour 
varied — bay-brown, white, black, - and black-and-white. The 
average price of one is four yards of American sheeting, 

42. Oxen (native name “Gnombeh”). — We saw two distinct 
breeds of cattle, the ordinary' humped small bull of India 
and the Galla cattle of Abyssinia, The former extend from, 
the coast to Karagweh, where a nomadic people begin, and 
are of every variety of colour, jmre white with black spots, 
piebald, skewbald, red, black, Ac,, with small, straight or 
crooked horns. The Galla oxen, brought may-be from 
Abyssinia, are tall, lanky brutes, poor milkers, with immense 
long horns and almost humjtless. To the north of Uganda 
we saw herds of several hundred hornless grey cattle vith 

VOL. XT.II. z 
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Hack faces, Llack inside the ears, and iittlo or no linmp- 
almost prize animals and very docile. We were informed that 
the Wanyoro amputate the horns of their cattle with a red-hot 
iron, and, though we did not see the operation, nearly all the 
cattle were hornless on the Uganda frontier, and a young cow 
had a scarred sore from having lately been operated upon ; I 
therefore believe that this is universally practised. iSiowhere 
was the ox used as a beast of burden or of draught, it was 
solely used as food, and its skin as a robe for women chiedy, 
until we reached Uganda, where cow-skins, handsomely pre- 
pared, are worn by all the men. I have seen the Wakidi eating 
raw meat while cutting up a cow, and they thought this warm 
raw flesh more digestible than if cooked. They wear the fat in 
a coil round their necks, and use it as they may recpiire for 
eating or smearing their bodies. On no occasion, either on this 
journey or afterwards with the Abyssinian army, have I seen a 
bit of flesh cut from the living animal. 

43. Bos Cafer (native name “ Bogo ”). — Met with wherever 
the grass is sufficiently heavy. — J. U. S. This animal is not 
domesticated as the species of India is. The dimensions of the 
largest specimen measured arc as follows : — 

ft. in. 


Between tips of horns - 41 

Inner length of horn fiom crown to tip of hOi 11 .. 2 2 

Greatest circumference 1 81 

Distance between bases of horns 0 11; 

Length from nose to top of heart 1 9 


It is a fierce animal, affording ext;ellent sport and food. The 
natives capture them alive in foot-traps attached to logs of 
wood, or they (the M'agani and Wakidi) steal up to them and 
spear them w hile asleep. 

44. Manis Temminchii (?). — A living specimen was seen with 
Egyptian traders at 3’ N. lat. 

In Central Afi'ica its scales were observed worn as a charm ; 
they were 3 to 4 inches across, and lined or combed at one end. 
The people say “ he who possesses one of these animals would 
have great wealth,” meaning that each scale is marketable. Dr. 
Kirk mentioiLs that its scales are worn as “ fetish.” 

45. Lepus sp . — The hare of Central Africa is smaller than 
the English, it runs more like a rabbit, and its ears are dis- 
proportionately large. 

46. Hijsirix sp . — The quills and holes of porcupines were 
constantly met with, and when we arrived in Uganda territory 
we found the people hunted them with dogs for their food, 
digging them out of their earths. 

47. Grass rat, living in the huts with lizards, both of 
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which arc abundant in Unyoro. It feeds upon Tegetable diet en- 
tirely. and lias the appearance of a half-prou n rat. These rats nre 
very tame but wary of traps; tln-y Jive in holes. The nati\es 
of Africa who have not been to the coast will eat rats. I asked 
four of our followers whether they had tasted them ; all replied 
that they had, addins' that the flesh was sweeter than fowl. 

48. Eiinjotis sji . — Imperfect skin, Unvamezi. Lives in houses 
like the common house rat of this country. — ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ Sth March, 18(14. 

49. Aulacodus Swinderiiiamis. — A head of this from Uganda. 
This animal was giverr to me alive by the King of Uganda. I 
never met with it in a wild .state, though it is commonly 
caught by his hunters for the royal table. — .1. H. S. 

50. Golunda puleliella (Gray). — ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,' lN(j4, p. 57, pi. xiii. Common inUnyamezi. Coloured 
sketch by Grant in the collection of the E. G. S. Seen aUo in 
Usui. ‘‘A striped field-mouse.” 

51. Georgehns pullidm (Gray), sjy. nor. — Mole-rats, swarming 
at an altitude ot 4500 feet, uheie our camp was pitched at 
Karagweh, near some wild lig-trecs. Their fur was remarkably 
close and thick, and varied in colour, from black to brown-antl- 
white. The Gcorychus is considered a fetish animal by some 
of our followers. 

52. Georgehu^ aVjifrons (Gray), sp. nor. — Fur ashy grey, 
with a largo w hite spot on the forehead. 

53. Batligergus sp. — Speke’s coloured sketi'h in the Eoyal 
Geograpthical Society muelt resembles Peters’ illustrated species 
of this, but Speke’s figure has a straight tail an inch long. 

54. Jerloa (killed 22ud October. 1801, with the heel of my 
shoe). — Bottle-nosed, with long hind legs of fui-, pretty pinched- 
in toes ; size small ; colour that of an ordinary rat. 

55. Sciurus ornatus (J. E. Grav). — ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1864, p. 13, pi. i. 

56. Sciurus Jlavivittis {?). — 2.5th October, 1860 : '• Sliot 

a small squirrel "uith white longitudinal stripe along each 
upper side. I found it up a tree in Usagara.” 1 have no doubt 
it is this species figured in Peters’ ‘ Mozambique.’ 

57. Sciurus palliatus (?). — 9th December, 1860: “ Saw 

a neat little squirrel of the ordinary colour. I suspect it was 
this species figured in Peters’ ‘ Mozambique.’ ” 

58. Bogs (called “M'boa”). — The breed commonly seen is 
the Pariah of India, either red or -white, very rarely of two 
colours, but the African animal wuis seldom heard to give 
tongue. They are affectionate, and will whine if their ma-.tcr 
be away. The Waganda are passionately fond of dogs, which 
they steal or even buy for 300 cowries, and lead them about 

z 2 
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wherever they "o, canA’in" them on their heads across streams 
and hunting with them. They, and the people at Karagweh, 
geld their hunting dogs. A coloured sketch, by Speke, of a 
dog is in the collection of the R. G. S. 

59. Foxes were heanl often at night, and our followers 
thought their bark an ill omen. Saw one the size of a jackal, 
which Speke called the '• Silver Fox.” He had a remarkahly 
graceful figure, with long neck and long black elegant tail. 
General colour was dark, hut in the dusk he seemed to have 
a white chest. His bark was lik(' that of a small dog. 


60. Oiocyon Lalandii (Smith). — Shot in Ugogo, while foragin 
alone in the jungle. — J. H. S. Sketch by Speke in Ik G. S. 
“ Bitch fox in milk ; shot Ugogo, Nov. ; weight, 64 lbs.” — J. H. S. 
Fur a mottled mud colour; muzzle, paws, and tail black ; ears 
long, erect, coarse, and tipped with black. 


61. Felis Leo (Linn.). — “Lions wore abundant all along the 


route we traversed, though not often met wdth. In L^ganda. in 
particular, there were many complaints of their ravages.” — 
•1. H. S. The natives kill them in traps made so that a 
number of logs fall and crush them ; but, while at Karagweh, 
the King ordered us not to shoot at them, as lie considered them 
to have grown from worms out of the bodies of deceased kings, 
but this restriction did not exist where this Wahuma race were 


not in power. For instance, in Unyamezi, the Sultan encourages 
the killing of carnivorous animals, and when a dead one is 
brought in there is great rejoicing : all the fat is preserved as 
medicine, or used in making brothcrliood, and the paws, jaws, 
and tail of the animal arc tied over the doorway of the Suit an, 
who alone is allowed to wear its skin. Manv instances of cattle 


and men killing were seen or heard of. 

62. Felis sp. — The skin of a leopard was brought for sale at 
3Iiuinga, on the Fdth April, 1861. The spots were of the 
ordinary shape, but jet black and shining. 

63. FeJis serval. — “The Princes of Uiranda wear the skin of 


this animal as a royal badge. This kitten was given me alive 
by a native of Unyoro, under the condition that if it died the 
carcase was to be given back for his dinner.” — J. H. S. The 
Sultan of Karag\Yeh sometimes wore the skin of a cat, the fur 
of which was thick and handsome, with dark lines at the back 
of the neck, then spotted all over. 

64. Felis sp. — One evening, at Kazeh, a wild cat, the size of 
our tom cats, bounded before me through the bush ; he had 
a barred skin and tail. Again, at Ukuni, a similar animal was 
observed one morning with deep browm bars upon its body. 

65. Felis chans. — -“Found near Mininga, concealed in a rut 
on the road.” — J. H. S. At Ukuni the village drums always 


-7:5 
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beat tlie assembly on the arrival of any animal of tbc feline 
order. A lynx, known to kill cattle, and even buffalo, was 
carried into the village by two men on a pole. He was no 
longer than our English iox, but of a reddish dust colour, with 
indistinct spots ; head that of a perfect cat, white round the 
eyes and on the belly ; tail remarkably short, stumpy, and. 
in di'ath, curled over the back bke that of a cur dog; legs 
stout and thieldy furred ; ears tijtped with black hairs, and black 
in colour with a mixture of white. On his arrival, the iSultan, his 
I'ultana, and a second wife, sat round the dead animal with 
tlie people around them, a lump of ser[)ent's dung was rubbetl 
with water into a paste, which the iSultan spotted himself with and 
his two wives on the forehead, che&t, tip of shoulders, iiisteps. 
and palms of hands. This concluded, dancing is kept up I'or 
several liours. 

tJ(J. Ilyiena erocata (native name “ Feessee "). — Shot a male in 
Ugogo. They are numerous, daring, and troublesome, seen and 
heard constantly, running up howling at us even during the day, 
looking in upon us during night, and stealing the b,'>t of our 
goat by breaking into our huts; but, though bold, this 
animal is cowardly, and will not attack cattle, as he is afraid 
of being kicked or tossed by their horns. His general colour 
is dingy mud, with very indistinct spots on tlie body and still 
fewer upon his legs. The muzzle is black, the mane long and 
mud colour, with black-ti[)ped tail. He had two large mamnne, 
no testicles externally, and the penis is altogether slicathed. 
His gait is waddling, and he stands much higher at the shoulder 
than behind. 

07. Herptsles hadius (Smith). — “Seen singly in the wilder- 
ness of M'Gunda M’Kalee, on the ground. ’ — J. H. S. 

OS. Herpestes J'asciatus (.-) (native name “ Goozeeroo ’’ I. — Saw 
a troop of them at Ukuni. Shot one with bullet, anti another 
was tearing at the entrails of the dying one when I gut u[i. The 
whole body and tail was barred across with black. 

Oik A small red weascl-like animal was observed in Ugogo. 

7U. Lutra sp. (native name " Gonjeli,” — Ear.).— Otters are in 
the lakes of Central Africa, and the king of them, a grey furred 
one, is said to live in the Karagweh Lake ; but the common otter 
is said to have black lur. In Abyssinia, those who are allowed 
to Wear its skin are men of rank, similar to our kniglit-. 

71. Megaderrna. frons (Geoflr.). — One dried specimc.i. “Tin's 
bat was shot Hying at Miuinga. They were numerous, but ro>e 
singly from the ground and alighted sometimes in buslms, some- 
times again in the grass.’" — J. 11. S. 

72. — Scotopliilus sp. — One example in spirits of a bat which 
Dr. Gray identifies as a species of Scotopliilus. 
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On the 11th August, in the forest of Ukuni, I started a yellow 
bat out of the trees. 

73. Cercojnthecus sq). — An imperfect skin of thi.s; indetermin- 
able. “ Tumberi monkey. IS'umerous in the forest near the 
coast in Uzaramo.”- — J. H. S. This specimen was a young one, 
purchased 13th October, for 3 yards of cloth, from a native. 
tSaw several in the forest, where the people hunt them with 
dogs, but they do uot eat them here, though the Wasoorabwah, 
south of Ukuni, do eat them. 

74. Colobus.- — In Uzaramo, obsoiwed monkeys, like the Indian 
lungoor in size and appearance, taking canters in the forest, 
then stopping in a daring maimer. A shot or two made them 
stand up like men. 

75. Colohiis guereza (?) (Iliipp.). — The tijipet monkey was 
never seen alive, but in Unyoro ue saw its skin worn by 
porters, and there is no doubt that it extends from the East 
coast to 4^ N. lat. They are .said to be numerous on the sea- 
board (M’rima). This beautiful animal is said by the natives to 
argue thus : “ People kill me for my skin because it is pretty, 
but I harm no one, I eat no one’s grain, my only food is the 
surfaces of perfectly entire leaves, so why kill me ? ” It is said 
of him that when wounded he tears out the long liair of his 
mane on purpose to destroy his skin ! He is not called a monkey 
(Tumberi), but by some other name. 

76. Arctoyitliecus (.i*). — On the left bank of the Nile, at 2’ N. 
lat., we saw monkeys jumping from tree to tree. They wore 
16 (?) inches high, had long tails, grey backs, light bellies, 
black faces and ears, with white beards and eyebrows. 

At 3Iadi, in December, while shooting over rocky ground by 
a stream, some lungoor di.'^puted the position with me, barking 
angrily ; they had black faces and bushv^ heads of hair. A. 
fortnight afterwards, in the same locality, saw' a herd of barking, 
red-bottomed monkeys, called ‘•Tanec. ’ which my guide told 
me would return a spear if throw n at them. 

Dlonkeys are a great nuisance when shooting, as tliey alwavs 
pass the word of alarm to antelopes and other wild animals. 
\Ve heard of people who dwell in trees in the country to the 
west of Karagweh, and imagine that the gorilla w'as indicated, 
but we never saw this animal in the land of the Nile. 
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X. — Xofes on the East, North-east, and West Coasts of Yezo. 

By Commander H. C. St. John, e.n., H.M.S. Sylvia. 

We left Hakodadi on July 28tli, 1871, beating westwardly ; 
but owing to the strength of the current (averaging 6 knots) 
on the 3Uth found ourselves one mile to the east of our starting- 
point. Having refilled witli coal we started again from Hako- 
dadi and proceeded east, passing Cape Yerimo during a thick 
fog, the ship drifting westward about one mile per hour, and on 
the 3rd August anchored in Akislii. Started early on the 
following morning, and reached Xemero the same evening. 

Left Neinoro for Sliibets. As soon as Xotski Spit was 
reacherl, the ship being on new ground, I carried a line of 
soundings to Shibets lb tniles from oast end of spit, keeping 
close to the Yezo shore. I believe, however, there is a channel, 
with 6 or 7 fathoms in it, farther out. Shibets is the last 
settlement previous to rounding the north-east cape, Sirotoko. 
At this place tliere are 280 Amos and dO Japanese; salmon 
fishing is carried on, but no cultivation is attein[ited. 

At daylight on the 8th we proceeded west to Abasiri, 
rounding Cape Sirotoko, whose real ]io>ition is about 30 miles 
south-east of that shown on the Admiralty Chart. At Abasiri 
a considerable river runs into the bay, the country round is 
covered with wood, principally deciduous trees. The settlement 
is composed of about 100 Japanese and Aiuos engaged in 
salmon fishing. 

Beached Olombets. a small fishing-station (about ST miles 
W.N.W. of Abasiri), on the 10th, and Cape Soya on the 11th, 
where we anchored off the settlement, outside the reefs, which 
extend a great distance along the bay, but not far off shore. 
The remains of the llattler were still visible. 

Left early on the 12th and proceeded to Bisiri Island, 
intending to remain there until the south-west wind blew over. 
The water for a considerable distance oft’ Cape Xossyab was 
much discoloured, and W less salt than the pure sea water ; 
evidently influenced by some large river. 

Quantities of drift wood, trees, and refuse, were floating in 
the discoloured water, and particularly along the line of contact, 
doubtless brought down by the river from inland. The south- 
westerly wind dying away, and the w'eather generally clearing 
up, we proceeded on, passing Taruri sands at midnight, and 
arrived at Otarunai at 1 P.M. on the loth. 

Otarunai is the port for the Iskari salmon fishery ; about 
fiOOO tons of this fisli are dried and shipped for the "southern 
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ports. Herrings are dried and boiled down for manure. Tlie 
bay is capable of being turned into an excellent harbour, by 
means of a breakwater, stone for which abounds in the locality. 
Iskari is a settlement about 1.3 miles east by water, and 20 by 
land ; situated at the mouth of the largest and finest river iu 
Yezo, of the same name ; measuring from 2U0 to oOO yards 
in width for a considerable distance, with about 10 feet of water 
on the bar; inside, and along the sandy bank of the river, 
there are 6 or 7 fathoms. 

Satspro, the new capital of Y’ezo, at present consists of about 
100 wooden huts or houses. It is 21 miles south-east from 
Otarunai, and 20 miles south of Iskari. It took me I hours 
to go from its situalion to the river by boat, down a partially 
natural and partially artificial stream. A new road is being- 
made to Endermo Harbour. The ccmiitr}' is perfectly will, and 
entirely covered with fine timber, hard wood, oak, etc. The 
soil is rich, and the lower slopes of the hills well adapted for 
agricultural purposes. Almost anything would grow and fiourish; 
potatoes, beaus, millet and wheat, are already grown iu small 
patches of ground in the villages. 

IVe left hero on the 22nd and proceeded round the coast to 
Iwani, passing a fleet of over 100 junks, bound south, laden 
with fish ; there were as many more at anchor in the bay, and a 
number at Y'oitchi, 10 miles west of Otarunai. 

The coal mine at Iwani is still being worked by 80 hands, 
and appears to have been open about five years. I do not think 
it can ever pay, there being no means of getting the coal away. 
The tramway is in good order, and small cpiantities are shipped 
off in junks when opportunities occur and weather permits. 
The bay is entirely open to the southward and westward, and 
there is no indentation, or bay or creek which could be formed 
into a harbour, however small. A few junks were srpieezod in 
between the rocks iu one or two places, but they draw little 
water, and make fast to the rocks ; neither are they particular 
about being bumped a bit. 

AVe left at 7A p.m. for Hakodadi, and arrived there on the 
2Ith. 

In the south-west parts of Y’ezo 1 feel sure anvthiug in the 
way of agriculture would answer well; the growth of wild 
plants, and particularly grasses, is marvellous. There are situa- 
tions about Otarunai, Iwani, and Satsporo well adapted for grain. 
The little -wheat that is grown is cut before the middle of 
August. Several kinds of roots answer well. AVuod and good- 
sized timber abounds, both hard w ood and pine. 

The north-east and east coast I do not think would answer 
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West Coast of Yezo. 

for farming purjioses, being rvaslied by the cold stream from the 
north. Fish and timber exports, however, would both pay along 
this coast. 

The summer months are short, and the sun is generally 
obscured by fogs. 

The M'est coast is under the influence of the warm stream ; 
the east, north-east, and south-east, as far west as Cape Yerimo, 
under that of the cold. 

Coal is found on the siu-face at Saru, Sutsini, and Siranoki 
on the south coast, and Uromoki on the west coast ; but worked 
only at Iwani, west coast ; other minerals are said to abound. 
If they do, the Japanese alone know of their existence. 

ant of liarbours, or even anchorages, is the great drawback 
to Yezo. The extent of coast line is about lUOO miles, and 
along the whole of that distance there are only Hakodadi and 
Endermo on the soutli-west, and Akishi on tlie south-east, that can 
be called harbours. Hamanaka is an anchorage, Hemoro is but 
an anchorage, and from Nemoro to Otarunai, a distance of 
420 miles, there is nothing in the shape of a harbour. A vessel 
may anchor at one or two places, provided the wind is off shore; 
under such circumstances little could be done in the way of 
exportation should the island become of any importance. 

Otarunai is at all times safe, and might be made an excellent 
harbour. There is no jflace between Otarunai and Hakodadi 
which can be used as an anchorage, except iSutsini and Eogers 
Island, and there only under favourable circumstances. Con- 
sidering Otarunai as a harbour, there are then four along the 
1000 miles of coast line, namely, Hakodadi, Endermo, Aldshi, 
and Otarunai ; and three anchorages possessing good shelter 
— these are Hamanaka, Xemoro, and Sutsini. 

None of the places I visited in the East had ever seen Euro- 
pean vessels even pass tlie coast, except some years ago, when 
a vessel went once or twice to Nisibets, and a steamer passed 
into the Straits of AYzo, and proceeded to Nemoro ; the Sylvia 
is the first man-of-war, and almost the first ship, that has been 
round Yezo. 


South-East Coast of Yezo. 

On May 5th, 1S71, H.M.S. Sylvia left Hakodadi for the 
eastward. Cape A'crimo was passed at midnight. It is pro- 
bably as much as 15 miles out of position, as laid down on our 
chart (Kuril Islands, 2405), but is correctly shown on the 
Japanese chart of this islaml. 

Akishi, or Caye of Good Hope Bay, was reached in the after- 
noon of the following day. This bay is IS miles to the east of 
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its position as shown on our chart, and about 2 miles south in 
latitude ; but is correct, according to the Japanese chart, not only 
in position, but in delineation. A meridian distance was taken 
here. 

The Japanese have a settlement at this place, consisting, 
according to the statement of the head official, of 40 Japanese 
and 160 Ainos. Fish of numerous kinds — salmon, herring, flat 
fish, and a very white silvery fresh-water fish, about 10 inches 
long — abound. The salmon do not come into season until 
August and September. 

Some of the fisli are dried, but the greater portion are boiled 
down for manure, which is sent soutli. Sea\veed cutting and 
drying commences in July, lasting three months, during wliicli 
time fishing is almost suspended. Junks bring provisions 
during the summer; overland there is a path to Hakodadi, 
whicii place can be reached in about IT to 20 days. 

The cultivation of rice was commenced, but entirely failed ; 
nothing else has been attempted until this year, when about 
a quarter of an acre has been planted with common potatoes ; 
they were not put in the ground until the end of May. 

’ Notwithstanding the inducements of a house, money, and 
free living being held out by the Japanese Government, these 
people cannot be got to migrate so far north, dreading the 
cold season. I am given to understand many die from cold 
during the severe and lengthened winter. 

The Japanese, contrary to their usual custom, live a great 
deal on animal Idod, not only here but at the other places 
we visited ; deer abound during the winter mouths. The Aiiios 
appear to be in abject slavery to the Japanese. Money is 
seldom used, wages being paid in kind. The head man informs 
me the expenditure on the part of the Government last year 
amounted to 11,(jU0 dollars, aeainst which exports (fish and 
seaweed) brouglit in 1.3,UU(J lioilars. I very much doubt this 
statement ; probably, like most .Japanese accounts, it is according 
to what suits the individual, without the slightest regard or idea 
of truth. 

The country, from a little to the westward of Akishi, 
suddenly becomes perfectly flat in appearance, as if the higher 
ground had been sliced oil', so very even and level does it 
look. It is in reality nothing but a repetition of small hills 
and valleys, with streams and rivers running in every direction. 
In height it is 250 leet, gradually lowering eastward. The 
whole country is covered with wood, mostly deciduous trees, 
mixed w'ith spruce, fir, and yew. Of the deciduous kinds I 
collected fourteen or filteen — oak, birch, walnut, and hazel are 
the most numerous. Hardly any of these trees grow large 
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enough to make timber, except the spruce pine. This is, how- 
ever, owing to the tangled mass the woods are in. Trees of 
all ages lie strewed over the ground, hea}ied one across the 
other, covered with moss and lichen of long and wild growth ; 
wild currants, raspberries, and creepers are the principal under- 
growth, with again underneath this a rank, coarse, bamboo 
grass. The country is at present in its wildest, most tangled, 
and impenetrable state. In places there are immense lagoons 
and swamps, the swamps overgrown with rank strong reeds and 
hazel shrubs. The soil is made up of decayed uood and 
leaf-mould, and is verv rich. The rock is universally coultIo- 
merate. 

At the head of the bay is a large lagoon, with a good- 
sized river running into it ; tlie lagoon is very shallow, almost 
dry at low water. The river is pretty rapid, and comes from 
the north-west. Oysters abound in the lagoon, also other 
shell-tish ; and nuinorous species of water-birds, waders, and 
divers, congregate in great numbers over this well-adapied 
locality for them. 

The clitnate of Akishi is far more moderate than after 
rounding the east cape. In the middle of 3Iay snow lies in 
great heaps, hard and thick, but principally where it has been 
drifted into deeper dips and shelteri'd nooks ; still the whole 
country was very humi<l from tlie melting snow, .-mall streams 
running in places wdiere otherwise it would bo quite dry. 
Here frost sets in hard in September, and snow' fulls soon 
afterwards, winch shortens the summer consiilerably. 

The Japanese here, certainly in appearance, look the picture 
of healtii, and very much as if the rigorous climate agreed with 
them. 

The coast between Cape Yerimo and Akishi, a distance of 
nearly DU miles, stretches about north-east from the cape, 
slightly curving back, then trending more to the ea-tward ; there 
is not even an indentation along here. Junks do anchor during 
a westerly wind a little to the north of Yerimo. 

Kusuri, a Japanese settlement JO miles west of Akishi, is 
situated at the mouth of a river. There are about 500 Japanese 
and rather more Ainos here : the usual thing, ti>h and seaweed, 
being the produce of the place. A vessel can anchor off the 
settlement if the wind is off shore, or between north-west 
and north-east, but not otherwise. Considering this bay a 
good anchorage, and believing it to be the only place towards 
the east end of Yezo which could be termed such, I decided 
to make a plan of it. Leaving officers and men to do so, I left 
on the 12th of May, when the weather appeared to have 
settled, and reached Hamanaka the same day. 
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HamanaJca . — This is the next settlement, 13 miles east of 
Akishi. It is a large open bay, except for an island running 
across the southern part, and which forms the anchorage inside it. 
There are more Ainos and Japanese here than at Akishi ; the 
same produce, fish and seaweed, and no cultivatinn. Snow lay 
in greater cpiantities than at Akishi. It blew hard for two 
days, so much so, that I was unable to land except on the 
evening of the 13th. 

Cape Noyshap . — -On the 14th, Sunday, being fine, tlie Sylvia. 
left, and at noon was abreast Cape Noyshap, the east cajie of 
Yezo (Nossyam or Broughton), which is 17 miles south-west of its 
position on the chart. It is a rocky, rugged-looking j^oint, 
nearly 40 feet in height. From Akishi here the land is a most 
gradual slope, and of exactly the same aspect, except that there 
are larger patches of the country with only the rank bamboo 
grass growing on it. The trees are more stunted, and very much 
twisted and Aveather-boaten, appearing as if swept out of the 
perpendicular by the strong westerly winds. The islands to the 
eastward of the cape are similar in appearance to the mainland, 
and look very much as if in former ages they Avere jAart of the 
island of Yezo. For a distance of 3 miles due south of the cape, 
and along the land for several miles Avest of it, are reefs and 
rocks in every direction. 

Yezo Strait . — There is a clear pass, of about If mile in 
Avidth, between Caire Noyshap and the nearest reefs off it. But 
from here (these reefs) stretching east and towards the islands, 
appearing connected Avith the islands, and, in fact in every 
direction, are reefs and rocks, both under and above Avater. 
The islands being so low and flat, are seen at no great dis- 
tance. The nearest island to the cape, the most northern one, 
is 5 miles off, the southern 7 miles. A more ugly or dangerous 
pass and locality could scarcely be found, being, as it is, open to 
the Pacific, and constantly enveloped in dense fog. And the 
currents, both strong, and unknown for certainty as to direction, 
add to this rugged cape dangers which had better be shunned 
by proceeding further east, and passing betAveen the large and 
high island Skotan, and the most easterly of this Ioav flat group. 

There are ten islands in this group, Skotan making the 
eleA'enth. The easternmost one from the cape is 2lJ miles dis- 
tant. Skotan is 20 from this one, leaving a good passage 
between of 20 miles in Avidth. Skotan (Ohicotaii on sheet 
240.j) has a few Japanese settled on it. Also Sibuts, the north- 
Avestern one of the group, has a few settlers. Fi.'h and seaAveed 
are the only tAvo exports in Yezo. These islands abound Avith 
seagulls, albatross, and other birds. 

x4s soon as the cape is passed, the strait of Yezo is entered. 
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The Stjlvia reached JSTemoro about 3 p.:.r. ; it is nearly 15 
miles almost due west of the cape. Its position (on sheet 2405) 
is more than 22 miles to the north-east of its real loealitj". A 
meridian distance was taken to this place. 

Tlie anchorage at this settlement is capable of giving fair- 
shelter I'or one vessel of small size, besides sonre junks, which 
make fast to the rocks on the island, that running across the 
bay, forms the anchorage inside it. As this is the only place 
in the ea^t extreme of Yezo with any pretensions whatever to 
an anchorage, and being a Ja 2 )auese settlement, I made a plan 
of it. 

On the 24th of May I took a line of soundings across the 
straits, taking the cour.se from the Japianese chart, which 
includes Ivnnasiri Island. Immense masses of floating ice 
blocked up the northern entrance of the straits. The north- 
east cajie of Yezo was almo-'t entirely covered with snow, 
and on Kunasiri Island quantities still lay in detached 
heaps. 

Totiiare or Kunasiri Island is similar to Yezo. jjroducing 
vrood, principally oak and birch, but, except in places where 
there hajqiens to be shelter, the trees reach scarcely 20 feet 
in height, and appear then to be twisted to all kinds of shapes ; 
the toirs blown ofl. Siiruco j)inc is of some .size in the valleys. 
The same coarse bamboo grass flourishes as well as it does 
in Yezo. 

linien Bai/ is open to the south and south-west ; it is very 
shallow, but regular in depth. There are about 150 Japane.se 
und Ainos in the settlement. Seals and dneks ar-e very jden- 
tiful along the shores of the low spit forming the eastern side 
of the bay. The south-west jroint of Kunasiri Island was fixed 
astronomically. 

Notshi.- — 27th May. To-day, being fine, I took a line of 
soundings across to Notski, a curious nook-like, sandy spit 
running out from the Yezo shore on the western side of the 
strait, and from here to Nemoro. The soundings give a very 
irregular bottom. 

Between Xemoro and the north-east cape, Sirotoko, there 
are three settlements, all under the Governor of Nemoro. The 
Japanese surveying officers have been employed surveying this 
part. 

On the 2ud of June the Sylvia left, anchoring that evening 
at Hamanaka, and returning to Akishi the next day ; sights 
were obtained on the 1st. I went to Hamanaka to fix it astro- 
nomically, bringing a line of soundings from Nemoro to Akishi. 
Considering the weather experienced, the survey of the last- 
mentioned bay had got on very well; but every available hour 
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had to be taken advantage of, both previons to my return 
and after, the fogs becoming more frequent and of longer 
duration. 

The Governor of Nemoro is a man of consequence, and, 
unlike Japanese generally, is energetic and clever. He has 
made sketches and even plans of the whole of his jurisdiction, 
and for three years noted regularly the climate, change of 
seasons, duration of ditto, winds, >kc. I liavc more confidence 
in this man than in any Japanese I have yet met. 

From my own observations, the current flows through tlie 
north-east straits, hetw'een Yezo and Kunasiri, always running 
to the southward. The temperature of the water was 37 . 
average in May, both at surface and bottom. Fronr Cape 
Noyshap to T^erimo it flows west along the coast. Temperature 
36^ to 37°, both at surface and bottom. The colour of the 
water is uniformly of a brownish tint. It was generally 40° 
Avhen soundings were taken. This oohl current, constantly 
flowing up against the coasts of this island, causes, even in 
latitude 42° to 45°, the climate to be rigorous and th.e suniiner 
short. The sun having great power during June, July, and 
August, soon heats the land, consequently an easterly wind, 
which is cold, coming off the Arctic waters, with a temperature 
of 37°, invariably brings a fog. Whenever we have had the 
wind from the south-west to north-east it has, almost witlnnit 
exception, brought fog. West to north-east winds, or off the 
land, clear the fog off in a very short time. 

Temperature of the atmos[ihere during May varied from 
70° to 30°. In this month we had most severe weather, both 
at this place and Nemoro. 22nd and 23rd, a strong westerly 
gale, veering round to north-east, and bringing snow, the entire 
country being covered to a depth of 8 inches. Fiercre and 
sudden winds lasting for half a day, then shitting and dying 
away, or springing up from another quarter, were frequent ; 
the thermometer on many occasions below freezing-point. 
The winds were very cutting,’and rain fell to a very considerable 
amount, with the wind from any quarter. Great quantities of 
floating ice drifted through Yezo strait, brought down, probably 
from the coasts of Sagalien, with the current. 

Snow fell on four days at least ; rain on twelve ; and twelve 
days w’ere foggy ; south-west was the prevailing wind. The 
Governor at Nemoro states, that, during June, July, and 
August, frequently for three weeks at a time, he has never 
seen the sun, so constant are the fogs. At this place and 
Kusuri the head men agree in stating, until the frost comes 
in September, they usually have about three fine days a month, 
without fog, during the entire summer month*. 
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On the 2nr1 of June snow still lay on the jrronnrl at Nemoro, 
and the north-east cape, Sirotoko, nliich is high land, retained 
great quantities for a considerable way inland. The summer 
is now commencing, loth June, and by all accounts is over 
about the first week in September. The sun during the summer 
being usually obscured by fog, is a very great drawback to any 
agriculture. Grain, rice, beans, and a few other seeds have 
been tried by the Japanese. ]\Instard appears to be the only 
one, however, that came to anything. This was at Kusuri. 

At Nemoro hard frost sets in in tieptember, and snow falls in 
October. The strait is frozen over in great patches by December. 
There appears to be no spring. The snow disappears by the 
end of May, and by the first week in June summer may be 
said to have arrived. The buds burst immediately, the first 
flowers show out ; good and ricli grass springs up (while you 
look at it) ; tlie early trees are green in a few days ; and so 
sudden is the transition that it ajipears almost incredible. 

There are no mines or minerals known to exist, except at 
Sykubets, a little west of Kusuri, where coal is procurable from 
the surface. 

Birds and animals appear to pay little regard to the seasons, 
reproducing their species early in ]\[ay ; the foimer sitting 
on their eggs sun’ounded by snow. Tlie principal fish found 
in the eastern parts of Yezo are herrings, which are in in- 
credible numbers. The temperature of the sea being below 40^ 
which does not agree with the temperature the same fish are 
found, on our own coasts, in 54^ to 58°. Salmon are not so 
plentiful as on the west coast ; these fish are not in season until 
the end of August ; flat fish are not sought, but are common. 
The mode adopted for procuring herrings is simple enough : a 
long straight net is run out from the beach, where the water 
is shallow, at about 300 yards distance is a large square bag, 
similarly set. and arranged as the stake net for salmon in 
Scotland. This fish is both larger and coarser than that found 
in our own waters, and tasteless in comparison. The Japanese 
do not understand salting herrings, boiling them down for 
manure being the chief way of gain. 

Both government and private firms have fishing companies 
sent to all these settlements, and, as far as the quantity of fish 
goes, there is ample field for very many more than at present 
are engaged in it. 
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Summary of what has been done since the Sylvia's 

LEATINO HaKODADI, InFOI^IATTON GAINED BEGABDING 

Cloiate, Seasons, ttc., and Suggestions delating to 

THE Survey of the Coasts, besides other Particulars. 

A meriflian distance was taken to this place, Akishi Bar, 
and a complete survey of the port made. It is, without excep- 
tion, the only place or locality which is a port, and to which a 
vessel can make in stress of ueather, if blown to the eastward 
'when proceeding to Hakodadi, and which is not. unlikely to 
happen during the winter months ; also if proceeding to the 
-eastward round Yezo, it is an excellent place to have on your 
lee if caught in a south-east gale, or to wait during fogs, pre- 
vious to starting east, and if the coast of 5. ezo is to be surveye 1. 
It is now a starting-place, and a rendezvous for coal, &e. From 
here the Sylvia proceeded, as close to the coast as possible, to 
the next settlement, wFere there is an anchorage, a distance of 
13 miles. 

From here to the next cape, east 15 miles, as close to the 
coast as prudent, and on to the east cape of Fezo, Xoyshaj), 
20 miles t'urtlier, rounding this dangerous cape, passing between 
the reefs, visible above water, and proceeded to Nemoro, (•on- 
sidering it as the principal Japanese settlement, and only })lace 
that can be called an anchorage, anywhere in the east extreme. 
I fixed it and surveyed the bay. From here, took a line of 
soundings across to Kunasiri anchorage, and fixed south-west 
point astronomically, back to Kotski or Yezo, and from Notski 
to Nemoro. These soundings, being to and from the south-east 
and south-west extremes of Kunasiri Island, and across the 
strait at different parts, proved at any rate that no regular 
shoal extended off the southern end of Kunasiri, and also that 
there is a passage or channel through this strait; this, how- 
ever, will be shown and remarked on sheet now in construction, 
and remarks for directions, returning from Nemoro here, with 
sights and soundings the entire distance. From here I take 
sights back to Hakodadi. 

Nemoro, as well as this place, being now properly fixed and 
surveyed, is another place as a starting-point for detailed work, 
and a rendezvous for coal in bad weather, &c. 

On the 14th June, having fortunately got sights the previous 
day, the Sijhia started, and reached Cape Yerimo the following 
day. The fog clearing most opportunely, I remained here, 
fixing the cape astronomically, and examining the cape and 
reef off ditto. A line of soundings, and constant current obser- 
vations, were brought from Akishi here (Hakodadi) previous to 
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startiup: west. I intend proceeding to Endermo Harljour, wliicli 
lias been surveyed but not fixed. 

CUniate . — May was a cold, raw, and boisterous mouth ; frost 
and siiov were frequently experienced. To this time in .Tune 
it has been very much finer, but foggy as much more frequently, 
lasting five days at a time. In the beginning of the month, 
herbage was as fixr forward as it is in England about the first 
week in April ; but, as previously stated, when once commenced 
it rapidly progresses. 

Tlie shortness of the summer, and the cold winds which 
nrevail during the few mouths constituting that season, besides 
the almost perpetual fogs, would render any attempts at culti- 
vation, if not impossible, at least very unprofitable; what has 
been tried has failed. Eoots would probably answer better than 
grain. The soil is good, but damp. Salting fish might be 
('iilarged upon to any extent, and uould prove most lucrative. 

Tlie increase of population at these settlements appears to be 
1 irought about but very slowly and tardily, the Japanese disliking 
till? hard winter, and cold fogs of summer. In winter they do 
nothing ; sleep like their neighbours the bears, which animal is 
common. All the Japanese I have conversed with wish to 
return south. 

The Japanese chart is, comparing it with proper observations 
and fixed positions, very correct as far as the coast line goes, 
and islands lying off it. What they do not appear to lay down 
ou their charts, or maps more properly speaking, are reefs or 
dangers not seen. Soundings and plans of good anchorages are 
required; but for all purposes at present, and likely to be so 
for many years to come, a detailed survey of the coast would 
be a great waste of time and labour. The .Tajiancse chart is 
quite sufficient for all present purposes. European vessels 
(luiving no business to call them this way) never proceed east, 
or visit auy of these small and insignificant settlements; a 
few' junks during the summer carry off all that can be got 
together of dried fish and seaweed. A sheet of the east cape, 
which would necessarily include the islands and reefs off it and 
them, would take probably two entire seasons to complete, 
through months being wasted by fogs and bad weather. 

Enless this part of the world took an entire revulsion, and 
changed from a rigorous to a moderate climate, and mines 
were opened, and ports formed or turned up w here there are none 
now, it would be useless, as well as a waste of time, money, and 
labour, to commence any detailed w'ork. Eussian men -of- war occa- 
sionally pass east of Yezo, but always take the pass.age between 
Kunasiri and Iturup, or Staten Islaml ; and tloubtlcss this is 
the wisest and best coui’se. The dangers off Cape Noyshap, 
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and the group of islands mixed uj) with reefs, rooks as they are, 
besiiles those extending some miles off the cape itself, parti- 
cularly to the southward, cause this narrow pass round the cape 
to be most dangerous, and fogs coming on suddenly add much 
to these dangers. If a vessel once gets within them in making 
for the pass, and becomes entangled in fog and bad weather, 
she is placed at onee in imminent danger. The currents also 
are strong, and whirl round this ca].)e and among the reefs. 

The governor at Neinoro promised most faithfully to erect a 
beacon 20 feet high on the cape, uhich will enable a vessel to 
pick it out with certainty, which at present is very difficult, 
even with a complete sheet of the strait, cape, reefs, &c. This 
will never be a pleasant place to make, in a vessel ; but if any 
detailed work is to be done of the eastern part of Yezo, this I 
should first recommend. The other coasts are regular and 
even, with deep water off them, and are well delineaied on the 
Japanese maps. 

Translation of the Governor of Xemoro's Xotes on 

Weather, &g., DiuiNa Three Years’ Eesidence there. 

“ It begins to snow, end of October. 

“ The snow disappears by 3Iay ; it is 2 feet deep all over the 
ground during the winter. 

“ The sea freezes a long way out. 

“ The ground is frozen hard to a depth of 2 feet, and remains 
so up to June. 

“ The Japanese never can wear summer clothes. 

“ Fog is constant all the summer. 

“ Eadishes, turnips, and potatoes nill grow. 

“The current is always running through the strait, coming 
from the north-east, and it never runs the opposite way.” 

I think these few remarks can be depended on. This man is 
both energetic and clever, and has made Xemoro -what it really 
is, a small but flourishing settlement, although at present com- 
posed of only a few huts and houses. 


XL — On the “ Ruined Cities ” of Central America. Ey Captain 
Lindes.vy Brine, r.n., f.r.g.s. 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest the Indian races of 
Central America appear to have attained to a very singular and 
remarkable form of civilisation. The cities that now lie hidden 
in jungle and forest were then densely populated. A powerful 
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priestliood occupied the numerous temjjles and monastic build- 
ings that are found all over Yucatan, Guatemala, Chiapas, and 
Mexico ; a fixed and mild form of government was established ; 
the people nere employed in agricultural or State labour; 
methods of symbolic language were in course of construction 
and improvement, and hieroglyphics were in use to express 
astronomical data and the principal meteorological and political 
events. It is much to be regretted that the discovery of the 
American continent occurred betbre the aboriginal inhabitants 
had sufficient time to develope their growing civilisation. The 
Tottecau and cognate races that then occupied (Southern Mexico 
and the Central provinces do not appear to have been long 
settled there wiieu the Spanish conquerors overran the country, 
and destroyed for ever any hope of tlie Indian race ever 
becoming one of the infiueutial and civilised I’aces of the world. 
In the United States and in Canada the destruction of the 
Indian tribes has not had the same political consequence, for 
these would have been now, what tliey were in the sixteenth 
century, with all the vices and virtues of their unsettled and 
savage natures. Wliat races prc. ceding those were the mound- 
builders of the Mississipi)i and Oliio valleys cannot with 
certainty be known, although it is priffiable that they were 
branches of tho race that raised the mounds in Guatemala. 
The ruined cities of Central America undoubtedly represent the 
highest condition of civilisation to )jo found in the northern 
continent, and therefore it is of the utmost importance that 
these evidences of architectural and scientific knowledge should 
be thoroughly investigated. From time to time accoimts of 
some of these ruins have reached Europe, but usually in the 
vague form consequent upon the exaggerations of the Spanish 
historians, and it was not till the last century that any trust- 
worthy reports were made upon them. Palenque was then 
officially surveyed by Captain del Rio, under the directions of 
the Spanish Government. Since then other partial discoveries 
have been made, especially by De Waldeck, but for a complete 
and exhaustive report upon all the ruined cities known to exist 
in Central America and Yucatan, we are indebted to that most 
accurate traveller, 5Ir. J ohn L. Stephens, an American, who, more 
than thirty years ago, carefully investigated the subject; and I may 
here state that, having myself visited many of the cities he de- 
scribes, I can testify to the perfect fidelity of his report, and the 
accm-acy of the drawings made by the artist who accompanied 
him, Mr. Catherwood. It is very remarkable that all these ruins, 
evidently the work of one particular and exceptionally civilised 
race of Indians, should only be found in a very limited area. None 
exist in South America, and none in that part of the continent 
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commonly distinguislied as Xorth America. They all lie within 
the tropics, between the 12tb and 22nd parallels of north lati- 
tude, and are chiefly adjacent to the Hlexican and Honduras 
gulfs, or in the plains on the east of the Cordilleras of Central 
America. On the western or Pacific slopes and plateaus, within 
the same parallels, are also remains of ancient fortifications and 
sacrificial altars, but these are of a less elaborate type, and are 
alhed to the Aztecan structures of Hexico. All this section of 
America is so interesting and so little known that, in the spring 
of 1870, after quitting the Mexican ports on the Pacific, I 
decided to endeavour to cross the continent in a line from west 
to east (from the Pacific through Guatemala to the Atlantic), 
in such a manner as would enable me to examine in detail 
the mixed populations and conditions of the lands between the 
Cordilleras and the Pacific — ^the central plateaus, with their 
aboriginal Indian races and ruins; the region almost entirely 
unknown, inhabited by those unbaptized Indians called the 
Candones, near which lie the ruins of Ocosingo and Palenque; 
and, finally, to conclude the journey by traversing Yucatan, 
visiting the strange ruins with which that country abounds, and 
emerging on the northern coast of the peninsula at Sisal, where 
I hoped to find a vessel to convey me to Cuba or Hew Orleans. 
Such was the outline of the journey I proposed to attempt, and 
which, after much difficulty and fatigue, and some slight danger, 
I was able to complete. In this paper, which is necessarily 
very brief, and cannot, therefore, embrace any of the daily 
incidents of my travel, I shall confine myself to the notice of 
certain principal subjects — the chief problems which the races 
and ruins of Central America present for solution. 

The great physical features in Central America are the ranges 
of the Cordilleras, which stretch, without a break, northwards 
through Mexico into the United States and British Columbia, 
where they are known as the Eocky Mountains. To the south they 
dip to a low level at the Isthmus of Panama, and then rise again 
into the Andes of South America. The high range immediately 
adjacent to the Pacific is known in Guatemala and Southern 
Mexico under the name of the Sierra Madre, and this consists of 
a most remarkable chain of volcanoes, which rise sharply in 
continuous succession to heights of from 90UO to 16,00U feet. 
Behind this volcanic range are the great, elevated table-lands or 
plateaus, placed at an average level of 4000 to 5000 feet above 
the sea, and these, again, are crossed in all directions by high 
ranges or spurs belonging to the central ridge. These diffi- 
culties of communication 8 , 1-0 further increased by the volcanic 
nature of their formation. It is evident that the whole of this 
portion of the continent has been subject to most tremendous 
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earthquakes. Long, deep, perpendicular rents occur at fre- 
quent intervals, traversing the plains for several miles in length, 
and often exceeding lifteen hundred feet in depth. Then there 
are met vith occasionally l.irgo. deep, natural pits, evidently 
formed by some subsidence beneath. These are not unsimilar 
to a class of geological phenomena known in the United States 
under the name of sinks, and which made their appearance in 
the State of JMi^souri, and particnlavlv in the neighbourhood of 
Samt Louis alter the earthquake at New 5Iadrid in 1S12. 
There are also several lakes, yet unfathomed, -whicli deepen 
abrujttly from their shores. Earthquakes are becoming less 
frequent, and no serious shock has been known since the final 
destruction of the ancient citv of fiuatemala in 1773. There is 
a singnlar circumstance connected witli an earlier destru dion 
of this city wliich deserves notice. The ancient capital was 
situated between two largo volcanoes; one known as the Volcan 
do Agua, and the otlier as the Vulcan de Ftiego. The former, 
whicli is about 14,000 feet high, was supposed to be extinct : 
the latter, which is above 1.5,000 feet lugh, was occasionally 
active. In 1541, in September, the Volcan de i^itego showed 
signs of activity, and then bcgati a series of subterranean shocks 
whicdi alarmed the inhabitants for the safety of their houses ; 
but still nothing unitsual was exjtected, and there was no appre- 
hension of loss of life. But. in the middle of the night of the 
ilth, the extinct volcano of the Agna gave indications of some 
terrible subterranean movement, and suddenly there poured 
down from the summit or upper slopes of the mountain a vast 
torrent of water, which, sweeping down with irresistible velocity, 
swept the greater part of the citv into utter ruin, and drowned 
thousands of the inhabitants. There have been many theories 
started and abandoned which have endeavoured to exjdaiu this 
extraordinary event. 1‘erhaps the probability is that a small 
lake, or a considerable volume of water, had been lying dormant 
in the crater, and that this became suddenly thrown out by 
some subterranean action of upheaval. 

The present 4‘acitic seaport of Guatemala is Sah Jose, a 
completely exposed roadsteail that has been lately preferred to 
that at Istapu, a few' miles further down the coast. Bor 30 miles 
after quitting the coast the road pierces the trojjical vegetation 
and dense forest-growth of the ••Tierras Calientes,” or Hot 
Lauds, the name given to the low country lying between the 
Cordilleras and the sea. On emerging from this the road 
ascends to the plateaus of the interior, before which the huge 
volcanoes of Eire and Water stand like a gatew'ay, and finallv 
enters the city of Guatemala, on a broad table-land 4000 feet 
above the sea, and 70 miles from the coast. In passing over 
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this distance, the vegetation of the country presents great 
changes. In the low coast lands the vegetation is altogether 
profuse and tropical, wlnle on the plateaus it becomes scanty. 
It is instructive to notice which are the tribes or races that 
love the tropical climate of the coast, and which are those tluit 
prefer the high lands of the interior. On the low lands the 
inhabitants are cliiefly of tlio mixed race, known under tlie name 
of Zambos ; that is, a cross between the Indian and the African 
negro. It will be remembered that, for many years after the 
Conquest, the Spaniards introduced great numbers of negroes 
into their Central American colonies, and tircse remained and 
thrived, and eventually intermarried with the native Indians. 
These Zambos have produced a numerous and physically strong 
race, but the original negro blood in their veins impels them 
to shrink from labour and cold, and thus their huts are found 
chiefly among the palms and plantains, and tropical vegetation 
of the Tierrus Calientes. It is, however, a singular fact, that the 
two most remarkable men that Central America has produced 
since' the revolution have been Indians with mjgro blood in 
their veins. The President Carrera was one, and itierapio Cruz, 
the leader of the last Indian revolt, was tln.‘ other. Juares, 
once Judge of the Supreme Court, and ultimately President 
of Mexico, was a pure Indian. On the eastern slopes of the 
Cordilleras the natives are usually pure Indians, but yet 
not absolutely of the aboriginal stock of the country. In the 
various invasions made by the Spanish generals, they brought 
with them as allies large numbers of Ulexican Indians of the 
Aztec and Tlaxcalau tribes, and the.se have introduced many 
customs and superstitions nhich rightly belong to Mexico. It 
is only in the interior, and in the secluded valleys among the 
mountains, and in the districts adjacent to the ancient ruined 
cities, that the descendants of the aboriginal Toltecau race are 
to be found ; and these can be traced partly by language, partly 
from a peculiar type of feature, but chiefly by the wonderful 
persistency with which they retain certain ancient superstitions 
and certain household usages. This is a subject beyond the 
limits of this paper, and it is only necessary to remark here that 
there is quite sutheient evidence to enable it to be clearly 
assumed that the descendant.s of those advanced races which 
raised the temples of Palenque and Uxmal, and which built the 
fortresses and mounds of the interior, are still existing in their 
neighbourhood. 

The modern city of Guatemala is situated in the centre of a 
great plain, which happens to abound with earth-works and 
tumuli of ancient Indian construction, similar in character to 
those of the valley of the Mississippi. Nothing can exceed the 
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beauty and convenieuce of the situation, and the Spaniards 
have taken care to reduce the dauger from earthquakes by 
placing it more than 30 miles from the volcanoes. The early 
capital, known under the name of the “ Antigua Guatemala,” 
still remains, but its catliedral and houses are rent by earth- 
fpiake. The coffee-plantations are numerous and highlv pro- 
ductive, and there are everywhere evidences of considerable 
prosperity. There is a small European pop’alatiou, formed 
partly from the diplomatic coips, and partly from the coffee 
planters and their agents. There are also some descendants 
tfom old Spanish famdies, but the majority of the householders 
are of mixed descent. All the great labour is performed by 
Indians, who are seen thronging the roads at sunrise, carrying, 
b)' means of bands or straj^ passed numd their foreheads, heavy 
cargoes of vegetables, foilder, corn, fruit, and coffee. Before 
the iSpanish conquest there uere no horses in America, nor any 
beasts of burden, and there can bo no doubt but that all the 
uork of port(‘rage was performed by men as it is now; and it is 
a great proof of the nay iu which habit predominates, that on 
no part of the continent has that ancient system changed. 
Central Anierica now abounds with mules, the animals above 
all others most fitted for porterage: and yet the native Indians 
never use them for that purpose. The whites use them largely, 
but the Indians conserve their ohl ways, and their childnm are 
trained IToni the earliest youth tr) bear great weights. In the 
Bnited ytates and Canada it is observable that their Indians 
give all the labour of porterage to the women of the tribe ; the 
men never carry any burden. It is the reverse with the Indians 
of Guatemala ; with these the earrving of weights and all labour 
ot that nature, is entirely performed by men, and the women 
only perform the duty which strictly belongs to their household 
Work — the carrying of water and the grinding of corn. This 
unvarying distinction in the habits of the northern and central 
races is very remarkable. The city of Guatemala contains a 
large cathedral and numerous churches, which, on saints’ days, 
are thronged by Indians from tlie surrounding country. Here, 
as iu other parts of Central America, religion forms the chief, 
and indeed only, bond of sym[)athy between the whites, the 
half-breeds, and the Indians. In all other respects the Indians 
are as opposed as they were on the first arrival of the Spaniards, 
and still retain a deeply-rooted aversion to them. Throughout 
my journey I found the Indians in revolution — in Guatemala, 
in Mexico, and in Yucatan. They still fight bravely, but with 
the same want of discipline and combination as in the sixte'enth 
century. I have already observed that in the same plateau 
with the modern city are to be found evidences of ancient earth- 
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works. These are but slightly known, and have never. I 
believe, been properly examined. As I had but lately eon- 
eluded an examination of the great mounds and fortified posi- 
tions in the Ohio and Mi>sissi]ipi valleys, it was of the greatest 
interest to find that I was in the midst of an absolutely similar 
class of constructions ; the.se being equally imposing, equally 
open to conjecture and theory, more numerous, aiicl, I tliink, 
rather more ancient. The only attempt that has been made to 
examine the mounds scientifically was under the directions of 
Carrera. One of these, which was nearly equal in height 
and magnitude to that knoven as the ffrave Creek 3Iound in 
Virginia, was cut through from the top to the bottom ; and a 
singular discovery was made. A large granite grinding-mortar 
was found at the base. This nas highly sculptured and orna- 
mented, but, in other respects, it was absolutely identical vith 
those now used by the Indian women for grinding their maize 
or corn ; and, wliat is still more worthy of note, it is also ] re- 
cisely similar to a mortar I found in an ancient Indian shell- 
mound in Upper California. The earth-works and sacri- 
ficial altars connected with those mounds show a similaritv 
of plan with the stone structures of Palenque, but they are 
much destroyed, and are difficult to trace accurately. So little, 
however, have these works been changed in modem times, that 
I found them still strevn with fragments of obsidian arrow- 
heads and lances, such as were used during the early \uns 
betw’een the Indian tribes before the introduction of iron. 

Four great highways converge at Guatemala city; one leads 
to Mexico, another to the Eepublics of San Salvador and Co-ta 
Eica ; a third gees direct to the Pacific coast ; and the fourth 
traverses the ^Northern Cordilleras, and terminates at the Lake 
of Peten. From this lake an Indian track runs through an 
almost unknown region into Yucatan. In order to visit the 
ruins of Palenque and Oco.singo which lie far away from any 
of these main roads, I found that it would be most convenient 
first to reach the frontiers of Mexico, and from these strike north 
by the Indian trail over the Cordilleras aird throrrgh the forests 
of Tabasco. This route, although dangerous and difficult, gave 
the advantage, by making occasional detours, of visiting varioira 
Indian ruins in the interior, and eirabled me to trace by degrees 
the affinities of language ami customs of the people ; and aPo 
to trace the connection between the ancient forts and religious 
earth-w orks of the interior, and the stone cities near the Atlantic 
coast. On the bOth January, IbTU, after having overcome 
the difficulties of obtaining good mules, trustworthy guides, 
and useful provisions, tor which I cannot sufficiently thank our 
English Charge d'affaires and the kind-hearted European com- 
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mmiitr. I left Guatemala, ami on the Sth of April I reacl.i d 
Si-al oil the northern coii't of Yucatan, havinu- in the interval 
croS'Cil the continent in the direction of the track traced on the 
map. After visiting the Antigua Guatemala and the adjacent 
volcanoes, I turned northward to vi-it the ancient residence of 
the Ivachiguel Kings at Patinamit, now called Tecpan Guate- 
mala. At Patinamit. as at other Indian fortrc'-es, the Indians 
chose situations of great natural strength. The great volcanic 
chasms, which occur so frequently all over the country, offer 
most excellent defensive positions. Patinamit is a portion of 
the surrounding tahledand, but is completely isolated from it liy 
a deep chasm or Barranca, which surrounds it; this chasm is 
about TUO feet deep, 300 yards wide, and has perpendicular 
sides. In fact, it answers the purpose of an enormous ditch 
surrounding a fortress. The approach is made by a zigzag path, 
cut down on one side and up on the other. 

St. t 'ruz Quiche, tlie fortre.ss of the Quiche Indians, is simi- 
larly isolated. On the fortiiied plateau of Patinamit there yet 
remain evidences of walls and earth-works, together with 
several burial or sacrificial mounds ; the Indians of the adjoining 
village hold an annual festival there, but. strange to say, they 
have not the slightest traditions, and are entirely ignorant of 
the origin or usages of their predecessors. On leaving 
Patinamit I divcrgetl across the >Skrra to visit the I^ake 
Atitlan. and on reaching the edge of the western slopes 
witnessed what is probably tlie most magnificent view on the 
continent. The lake itself is a large body of water lying 
quietly in the heart of a wild mass of volcanic mountains. Two 
enormous volcanoes, fidly 10,UU(t feet high, rise up on one shore, 
and the range of the Hierra Madre iKes abruptly on the other; 
while all the country around is covered with active and extinct 
craters. This region of Guatemala has never been scientifically 
surveyed. After visiting the shores of the lake, I proceeded 
northward to St. Cruz de Quiche. In crossing these high lands 
it is observable that the Indians dwelling among the mountains 
are much darker than those on the plains, and, indeed, it may 
be laid down as a general law, that throughout Central America, 
the colour of the natives varies according to the height above 
the sea, and in a manner entirely opposed to what would natu- 
rally be expected. The skin of those who dwell in the highest 
and coldc't regions is almost black, while below in the warm 
vallevs, and near the coast it is of a pale copper colour. The 
mountaineers are also much more superstitious, and still worship 
their ancient idols. 

The ruins on the plateau of St. Cruz de Quiche are numerous 
and well preserved. The plan of the structures and altars, and 
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tlieir relation to the cardinal points is the same as at Guate- 
mala, and the same as certain portions of Palenque. It is rpiite 
evident that th(}y were entirely for religions purposes, and con- 
sist of enclosed courts and pyramidal altars. The walls and 
buildings of the enclosures are destroyed, and only their traces 
are left, but the altars remain. These are of the usual form, 
and are composed of stone and rubble, and cased witli slabs of 
pumice-stone. They vary from 30 to 50 feet in height, and are 
ascended by broad steps. Idols of stone and terra-cotta are 
found among the ruins, similar to those still worshipped by the 
Indians in the adjacent mountains. 

The dialect of the Quiches differs in several important points 
from that commonly sjjokeu in their neighbourhood. But the 
fact is, that, with all Indian tribes, the absence of v ritten lan- 
guage brings to pass in time great differences in the usual con- 
versational language, so that it frequently happens that within 
a comparatively limited area, tribes whose languages are clearly 
traceable to a common, and not very remote, origin, are yet 
unable to converse with each other. 

After leaving St. Cruz Quiche I left the main road, and fol- 
lowed an Indian trail or bridle-path, in order to enable me to 
pass through remote villages, lying apart from the usual lines 
of travel ; and it was interesting to observe how unchanged the 
natives were in every^ respect, and how accurately the state- 
ments of the early Spanish historians represent the truth. Aow, 
as then, they have no cuttle, and live simply upon Indian corn, 
black-beans, and cocoa. The women are naked to the waist, 
and the men rarely wear more than a cloth round the loins. 
The same system of village caciques remains in force, and the 
same customs regarding tenure of jrroperty. In one respect 
only have their customs changed : betore the conquest the 
Indians were polygamists, and usually had from four to twelve 
wives, aceortling to their wealth and position. The Spanish 
Government ha\e rigidly put down this system, and enforce 
with great watchfulness the law of monogamy. 

In the region through which I was travelling, so rarely is a 
white man seen, that on approaching the villages, men, women, 
and children, would come out and crowd around my nude and 
implore a ble.-,sing, and lift up their heads that I might touch 
their foreheads, and in the evening, when the mules were un- 
packed, and we were quartered for the night, the sick were 
brought to be cured. 

After crossing the frontier, and entering Mexico I proceeded 
northwards to Ocosingo, near which exist the remains of an 
ancient stone city. The track .skirted the mountains within 
whose recesses dwell that mysterious and unknown race called 
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the Candones, or Unbaptized Indians, Eumours have reached 
the frontiers from time to time of straime sacriheial rites — of 
extensive stone cities — of great opulence in gold and silver — 
and of a tall ivhite-robed people of snperieir appearance and 
intelligence. 

Various individual attempts have been made to enter this 
forbidden country, but without success ; and men have returned 
with fabulous accounts, magnitving the unknown into the mag- 
nificent. I had occasion sub.-.ei|uently to know something of 
these Candones, and I believe them to be simply the descendants 
of rei'ugees from lucatan, who lied to these inhospitable moun- 
tains when thcii- houses were burnt, and their altars were destroy ed 
by the Spanish invaders. They are. in fact, a simple agricul- 
tural race, who, in their mountains follow the rites and usages 
of their ancestors, and who have cut themselves off from com- 
munication with the outer world, to avoid contact with the 
hated white race. 

To what e.xtent they perpetuate the custom of raising stone 
palaces and altars, or coniimu' tlu' old system of human sacri- 
fice is of eoui'st; utterly unknown, as no stranger has ever pene- 
trated beyond their frontier. 

At PaleiKjue groups of wild-looking and shy men of this 
long-haired, white-robed people came occasionally from their 
homes to sell cocoa, boans, and cotton, in exidiange for certain 
Europiain pro<lucts, which find their way inland from the 
Mexican Gulf port of Taba'co. 

At Ocosingo, a Mexican town which lies at the foot of the 
Lacandon Mountains, I was strongly urgotl to help in organizing 
an expedition to [leuetrate this unknown country. Thirty volun- 
teers enrolled them.selves, and others promiseil to join from some 
adjoining villages ; but the j'ermission of the ilexican Govern- 
ment had to be obtained, t(.)gether with a contingent of regular 
troops, and the time at my disposal was too limited to allow me 
to wait for all these arrangement.s. 

However, I am strongly of opinion that a survey should be 
made of all this unexplored country ; but 1 doubt of its success, 
unless thoroughly organized by the ilexican and Guatemaltecan 
Governments. Such an expo lition would be most interesting 
and valuable, and no better field fm- energy and noveltv exists. 
It ought to tempt the faculties of all enterprising Englishmen. 

The ruins ot Ocosingo are of the same date and character as 
those at Paleuque, but are much iuierior in extent and ma<r- 
nitude. Leaning against the ruined walls of the convent 
at Ocosingo is a very jieriect specimen of an early Indian 
stone idol, whose back is covered with deeply-cut and well- 
preserved hieroglyphics. These I carefully copied, in order 
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to compare them with those I expected to find at Palenqne or 
Uxmah It has always been a hope among philologists, that 
some dav the mystery of the dlexicanand Palenquian characters 
will be cleared away, and that a clue will be discovered to their 
meaning. Unfortunately, it is quite impossible that any 
bilingual tablet can exist such as that found at Eosetta which 
-gave the key to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and therefore it 
only remains to ascertain whether there is any frequent recur- 
renf;e of similar signs sufficient to form a base for theoretical 
assumptions, hly own slight investigations are not hopeful, for 
I thinlv the hieroglyphics are too scarce for any useful 
generalization. Still, on many of the altar slabs, and on several 
idols, there are inscriptions in wliich similar characters are to 
be found ; and perhaps it is possible that a careful examination 
of all ruins, and good photographs of their hieroglyphics, might 
furnish useful data for comparison. AVith respect to the 
affinities .between the Palenquian and dlexican hieroglyphics 
which have been so much denied, it seems to me impossible 
for an impartial investigator not to admit that great similarities 
do exist. In fact, there can be no doubt but that the builders 
of the ruined cities of Central America and the builders of the 
great altars and Teo-calli of Mexico were originally of cognate 
races under slightly different conditions of civilisation. Their 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices were of the same nature, 
and their astronomical knowledge was based upon similar calcu- 
lations. That their spoken languages were dilferent presents 
no difficulty to those acquainted w ith American Indians of allied 
stocks, with w hom a few hundred years of time and one hundred 
miles of distance, suffice not only to completely change the 
languages in common use, but even to make it almost impos- 
sible to trace their philological relationslup. 

Between Ocosingo and Palenque the path or track first 
ascends the northern spur of the Cordilleras, and, on reaching 
the summit, abruptly descends in a straight line over rocks, 
gullies, and mountain torrents, to the bottom of the Atlantic 
slope. A journey more terrible in its fatigues and difficulties 
than this descent is not easily imagined ; and it is rendered 
more trying by the unbearable oppre-siveness of the atmosphere. 
The forests and jungle are so dense, that there is no opening 
for the circulation of air; the trees and creepers crowd and 
close overhead so as to exclude sun and sky ; and beneath, the 
thick undergrowth, matted and interlaced by creeping plants, 
presses and hems in on every side ; and this is combined with 
tropical heat and a moist tropical vegetation. The Indians pre- 
serve a slight trail by cutting away with their machetes sufficient 
of the jungle to allow space for a man to pass; but this trail 
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rapidly becomes cbobed after the rains, and is further made 
impassable by the decay and fall of the forest trees. Fortu- 
nately in this jungle there are no tigers of sufficient size to cause 
danger-, and the serpents which the country is said to abound 
with prefer the plains and the stony recesses of the ruins. On 
arrival at the village of La Palenquc, I engaged three Indians 
belonging to the place to open a path to the ruins which are about 
six miles distant, and after taking two days’ rest w-e followed 
up their track, and reached the great building called the palace. 
Here, in one of the corridors, the hammocks were slung and 
preparations were made for a lengthened visit. Balenque lies 
more deeply buried in the forest llian ever. Since Stephens’s 
visit in 1840 no further atteinjit has been made to explore the 
ruins, and they have been left to be hidden by the ra23id growth 
of tropical vegetation. So conudetely have the rums become 
part of the forest, that no parts of tliem, no temples or altai'S, 
are seen until absolutely touched. Trees grow out of the steps, 
walls, and roofs, as closely and luxuriantly as elsewhere, and the 
courts and qua'lranglesare concealed by huge plants and grasses 
over 12 feet high. The labour of examination is thus made 
very great. On my arrival 1 found that the Indian guides had 
opened out the steps, the quadrangles, and many of the carved 
slabs, and thus the palace was tairly open. In a similar way 
they subsequently cleared the way for an examination of all the 
other buildings. 

The term “ cities,” as ajtidied to I’alenque, Ocosingo, Uxmal, 
Chichcn-Itza, &c., is a serious misnomer. The ruins found in 
these places are almost exclusively structures raised for religious 
purposes, and their existence in such colossal forms proves how 
great was the power of the priesthood and chiefs, and how sujier- 
stitious and servile were the masses of the people. The chief 
stone building of Palenque, commonly called the palace, but 
which, li-oin its construction, its quadrangles, corridors, and 
cells, has more the character of a large monastery, is built upon 
a raised jdatform, and is related in design and dimensions to the 
chief structures at Uxmal in Yucatan. Around the jialace are 
five artificial mounds, w ith an average height of from 50 to 60 
feet. The mounds are rather steep, and seem to have been at 
one time faced with st-j^s made of squared slabs of lime.stone. 
At the top of each of these mounds is a small temple- or altar. 
In all, the same jilan of construction is followed ; all too are 
built with some reference to the cardinal points, particularlv the 
east. The palace and the altars are built of slabs of limestone, 
brought from the adjacent hills. The extent of ground covered 
by these buildings and mounds doe.s not exceed 800 yards 
square, or less than half a mile in all directions from the palace ; 
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and in fact none of the ruined sites much exceed or come within 
these dimensions. Palenque and the other ruined structures of 
Central America should be considered and traced in the same 
manner as a large modern convent. The Spanish churches in 
the same region with their quadrangles, courts, and conventual 
establishments attached to them, are only another form of the 
same general religious idea. It is quite probable that a large 
population once dwelt near their temples ; and there are evi- 
dences of stone bridges spanning the stream that runs by 
Palenque which support such a theory. Such a population 
would have dwelt in huts similar.to those now used by Indians — 
huts thatched and made of a sort of cob, like our Devonshire 
cottages. These would of course soon fall into ruins and 
crumble into dust. In Yucatan, in places where, since the 
conquest, thousands of huts have been known to exist, and when 
the country was known to be teeming with population, not a 
vestige of habitations remains — nothing save great mounds, and 
altars, and temples. The same is no doubt the case with 
Palenque. (Treat care, howcv(U-, should be taken wdth respect 
to assuming any data of population because of the prevalence of 
these mounds. About 20 miles from Palenque I found numbers 
of them evidently much more ancient than Palenque, and in 
positions like those in parts of the Mississippi valley, which, 
being subject to overflow (or at least to floods reaching their 
bases), did not admit the suppositi(m of a surrounding city. These 
mounds, now alluded to, are only in appearance conical tumuli ; 
but the fragments of hewn stone on their slopDes, and the occur- 
rence of idols, are evidences that they were of a similar character 
to those at Palenque^ — -Palenque being, in fact, the chief of the 
religious structures of that region. 

It is beyond the purpose of tin's paper to enter into details 
respecting the construction of the buildings, and therefore I 
shall only briefly draw attention to certain problems suggested 
by them. The first of these is the much-vexed problem respjecting 
their antiquity ; and this, in the absence of all tradition or his- 
tory, has to be examined through the evidences of the buildings 
themselves. These are still in a very perfect state of preserva- 
tion. In the palace the colours on the stucco are still unfaded, 
and the angles or edges of such of the walls as are composed of 
rubble and mortar are still quite sharp, and in no places have 
the roofs fallen in. But then there is evidently a singularly 
preservative character in the climate, for I found the names of 
Stephens, and Catherwood, and Pawling, which were written 
apparently with a bit of charred wood on the inner surface of the 
entrance archway, as fresh as when first done in 1810. It has 
to be remembered, that the great destroying agents of ruins do 
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not exist in the tropics, viz., frost and thaw ; hut, on the other 
hand, there have to he considered the action of tropical rains, 
and the action of tropical vegetation. After examining the con- 
dition of the outer walls, and also the roofs, out of which grew 
trees as tall and wide-spreading as any in the forest, I came to 
the conclusion that these agencies were certainly injurious, hut 
also certainly protective ; for in many instances walls and towers 
have heen saved from falling by the twining and grasping of the 
roots and creepers which in some instances form a strengthening 
net-work. It must he admitted that it is difficult to form a 
decided opinion, hut the evidence, as far as it goes, is against a 
great antiquity. Tlio age of Palempie may he partly estimated 
by the ages of the temples in Peten and the southern districts 
of Yucatan : these are of the same character as those of 
Palenque, and were certainly in use when the Spaniards invaded 
the country. Palenque was then deserted, perhaps owing to 
famine, and it is evident from its stylo of construction that it 
was built at an earlier period. In fact, with perhaps the 
exception of Ocosingo, it is the earliest of all the ruined 
cities of Central America; but, even allowing for this, it is 
not necessary to assign it an earlier date than a few 
centuries before the Spanish Conquest. Another most diffi- 
cult problem to decide is, how the builders were able to 
chisel out of the very hard limestone their idols and their 
engraved figures. Nothing can he finer than their sharpness of 
outline, depth, and clear definition ; and yet. with what instru- 
ments were these carved ? Their only metal was copper, and 
their sharpest weapons were made from obsidian. We must 
suppose great labour, care, and time. The raising of the 
enormous platforms on which to build their central buildings 
are evidences of a great labouring class, and a great subservience 
to their idols and their priesthood. In my journey through 
Yucatan, I was more struck with this fact than in Central 
America. The power of the priests and caciques, and the terrors 
of the sacrificial altars, where so many human beings were 
daily offered up as sacrifices, and where the surroumling popu- 
lation daily saw the bleeding hearts of the victims torn out and 
dashed before the idols, were of such a nature as to render that 
population servile and cowering. There was doubtless a time 
when the Yucatan Indians must have been chiefly employed in 
raising altars and carrying heavy blocks of stone from great 
distances for their temples and platforms, a service very similar to 
that which the Egyptians were forced to perform when buildino- 
the Pyramids. Yucatan is a small province, not fertile, and not 
sufficiently watered, and subject to famines, and yet it absolutely 
abounds with these so-called ruined cities. Uxmal is not the 
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most important of these, although the best known; and yet 
Uxmal represents incredible labour. The mere platform upon 
which the great Casa del Gobernador is built is at the summit 
500 feet square, and is raised to a height of 50 feet. The 
adjoining great altar, called “ the House ot the Dwarf,” is placed 
60 feet above the plain. The carvings out of the solid stone 
which cover the face of all the buildings at TJxmal and other 
Yucatanese temples represent the highest point to which the 
skill of the American Indian race has ever reached ; and the 
structures themselves are evidences of very considerable archi- 
tectural taste and ability. The descendants of the builders 
still exist in various parts of Yucatan. Even a few of the 
descendants of their caciques are yet in the south of the pro- 
vince. All of these bear the unmistakable features of the race. 
Near Palenque I met with two Indians, the last of their 
family, wko traced an unbroken descent from the ancient Palen- 
quians, and these had those same remarkable features as are 
represented on the bas-reliefs of the palace. The descendants 
of the labouring population which dwelt in these provinces 
wlien the ruined cities were flourishing still remain there, 
and are probably not much changed in character. Wherever 
I have found them in secluded villages, under the govern- 
ment of their own native headmen, they are honest, mild, 
simple, and intelligent. The most remarkable fact, with all is, 
that they have not the slightest traditions of their past history ; 
and they have even forgotten the incidents of the Spanish 
invasion. 

There is very much that is interesting in the country of which 
this paper is so briefly treating (not only with respect to the 
ruins and the history of the past, but also with respect to the 
present inhabitants, their habits, customs, and superstitions), but 
these cannot be suflieiently discussed u ithiu the present limits. 


XII . — Account of the Island of Minicoy. By Captain J. P. 

BasEVI, E.E., F.E.G,S. 

Mixicov (strictly Minakai) is a small coral island, dividing the 
8th and 9th degree channels in 73'’ east longitude. In shape it 
somewhat resembles a crescent, the concave part facing the 
north-west ; the total length is about miles. The northern 
half of the island is very narrow indeed, being in no place more 
than 200 yards broad, but the southern portion is wider, and 
averages 600 yards ; the greatest breadth is not more than 
1000 yards. The lagoon is on the west side, and has a 
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maximum breadth of miles ; the reef which encloses it on 
the west is always bare at low water. Thi^ depth of water 
inside is very variable, but probably does not exceed 8 or 9 
fathoms ; towards the southern end the lajjoou is very shallow. 

The principal entrance is at the north-east extremity, wliere 
there is a depth of 12 feet at high water. There is no surf on 
the bar at any season, but the channel is narrow, and there is a 
nasty cross surf on the eastern (island) side, which has to be 
avoided. There are three anchorage grounds, where vessels 
drawing too much water to enter the lagoon can lie ; none, 
however, are good. The Sir John La^crem-e anchored in about 
lb fathoms off the- nortli-east end of the idaiid, but there is 
merely a narrow rocky bank here, and it would be unsafe in bad 
weather. The best anchorage during the iiorth-c.ist monsoon 
is on the west of the reef a little below the middle of tlie island, 
where for a consideraljle space the .soundings do not exceed 
lU fathoms ; it is about a quarter of a mile from tlm reef. 
There is a narrow passage through tire reef near, which is 
used by fishim;-boats ; it is not more than 12 or 1.5 feet broad, 
and about 6 feet deep. Tlio third ancliorage ground is on the 
east of the island nearly opposite the village (which is, how- 
ever, not visible from it), where the depth of wati?r is said to be 
20 fathoms. There is a good landing-place in fine ireather 
■close by, the only possible one on the cast si le of the island, 
where the surf is always very high. During the Abyssinian 
expedition a steamer from Madras lay here for several days to 
undergo some repairs. There is a very small detached island at the 
south-west end of the main island, half a mile to north of which 
is a third passage into the lagoon ; it is of the same description 
as the second one just described, but .still narrower. The 
rise of tiile, at springs, is rather under 3 feet. 

The island is elevated only' by a few feet above the mean level 
of the sea, and the central parts are, I conceive, if anything 
below that level. Along the east coast, opposite the village, a 
high bank has been raised for protection against any encroach- 
ment of the sea, which the present inhabitants say was built 
several centuries ago ; the bank is over 20 feet high in parts, 
and extends for quite two miles, if not more. There is a natural 
bank thrown up by the action of the sea, which is difficult to be 
distinguished from what may have been artificially constructed. 
The w'hole of the island is covered with coco-palms, which are 
the chief source of wealth to the inhabitant.s, all of whom have 
their own trees, the rich as many as 2000. Away from the 
village, the undergrowth consists chiefly of a prickly bush, 
called in Hindustani “^eonx” (Pajidaiius odoratissimiis); it has a 
large white flower of a strong but agreeable scent. The keora” 
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is yery common along the back waters in Travancore,. and 1 
have also seen it occasionally in the Deccan on the banks of tanks. 

The village of Minicoy is situated nearly in the middle of the 
island, on the west side ; it is half a mile long, and must contain 
at least 300 houses, arranged in lanes parallel to the water. 
The houses are invariably built of coral rock, cemented with 
lime, and are thatched with palm-leaves ; every house stands in 
a separate compound, the divisions of which are of coco-leaf 
matting, and the entrances into the enclosures are shut by a 
hanging mat of the same material. There is abundance of 
fresh water on the island, almost every house has a separate well ; 
it is slightly brackish, but not at all unpalatable. The people 
asserted that good water could be found close even to the edge 
of the lagoon, "hut I did not test the truth of this. Besides the 
wells there are a number of good-sized tanks revetted with 
masonry, in different parts of the village. In the northern and 
southern portions of the island, water is only found in a few 
places. There never has been, in the recollection of the present 
inhabitants, any scarcity of water-. 

The people are Mahometans, and are of the same race as the 
Maldives; they speak the same language, called Malikh or 
Malkee, and occasionally intermarry with them. They are now, 
and have been for the last 200 years, under the Bajah of Can- 
nanore, having voluntarily placed themselves under his rule to 
obtain protection against the Malabar pirates who used to molest 
them. The population, which exceeds 2000, is divided into five 
families or cajtes, viz., Malkoofan, Thuckooroofan, Thuckooroo, 
Kulloo, and Baviree. The Malkoofans are the owners of the 
island, which is supposed to have been called after their women 
(Manika, feminine of Manikoofan) ; the women of this family 
rvear a flat flowery gold ear-ring, which may not be worn by 
rvomen of the other castes. The next class in rank are the 
Thuckooroofans ; the distinguishing mark of this family is a 
gold wire ear-ring, strung with beads. The women of both these 
classes are to some extent educated. The other classes are 
foreigners ; their women wear black thread ear-rings. All 
classes are, in other respects, similarly dressed. The dress of 
the men is the same as on the Malabar coast ; the women wear 
a long jacket, reaching nearly to the feet, of a silk material, 
generally of a dark crimson colour, which is brought from 
Calcutta. 

The men of the first two families do no work ; the others work 
as sailors, and fish, but on laud do no labour. Every descrip- 
tion of land work is done by the women, who clear paths 
through jungle, collect firewood, pick up coco-nuts, make coir, 
sugar, Ac. &c. 
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Iso man is allowed to have more than one wife, althoup:h 
there are two or three hundred more women than men. Even 
tlie head man of tlie island, Ali 3Ialikan, has only one wife, 
although he has no son by her. When strangers come to the 
island the unmarried girls sometimes send proposals of mar- 
riage to them ; my native doctor, who obtained for me the chief 
part of this information, had an offer of marriage soon after our 
arrival, conditional, of course, on his remaining on the island. 
The two first families only intermarry with each other, also the 
next two families intermarry, but the Eaviree can only marry 
amongst themselves. 

The men are excellent sailors ; their fishing-boats, which are 
the best I have ever seen on any of the Indian coasts, are very 
fast, tliough the sails are almost entirely of coco-palm mattings. 
When the Peninsular and Oriental steamer Colombo was wrecked 
on Tlinicoy in 18b4 (?),oue of these small boats carried the intel- 
ligence to Cochin. They have 12 small ships, called “ odies. 
which bt'long to the head fitmilics ; in these they trade with 
Calcutta, Balasore, Ceylon, and Tlalabar. In navigating their 
vessels they use English nautical instruments, quadrants, chro- 
nometers, and compute out their positions by the aid of Is'orie’s 
Treatise on Navigation. Captain Tloresby. when surveying the 
islands, taught one of the men w ho was in his service, and this 
man, now old, instructs the otliers and has a small school of 
navigation. The people use English figures, having none in 
their owm language. JMost of the men speak Hindustani, but do 
not speak much Malayalim or Tamil. The inscriptions on 
their tombstones are in the Arabic character. At the back of 
the village the people have their gardens, in which they culti- 
vate plantains, limes, betel, palms, pan, the breadfruit and 
papaya, and a few vegetables. No kind of corn or rice is grown, 
but around a few houses I saw a little “jowari.” All their 
food — rice, dal, ghi, &c. — is imported. The chief products of 
the island are coco-nuts, coir, cowries, sugar made from coco- 
palm toddy, and salt fish. The coco-nuts, coir, and cowries, are 
generally taken to Calcutta, the salt fish they take to Ceylon, 
it is prepared by being first boiled in two parts of salt and one 
part of fresh water, then dried, and finally smoked. If buried 
in the ground, it keeps good for years. I tasted a piece, said 
to be two years old : it was nearly as hard as w'ood. 

The coir in this island is prepared in a different way to the 
mode practised on the adjacent islands. The husk is soaked 
in fresh water, instead of salt water, for a month or more, and 
then beaten out with wooden mallets on short wooden planks ; 
it is then washed in salt water and spun into twine. All this 
work, from collecting the husks to the manufacture into twTne, 
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is done by the women ; the ropes are made by the men. The 
upper classes buy the coir from the others, giving in exchange 
rice and clothes. The Hajah of Cannanore possesses the whole 
of the southern portion of the island ; his revenue from it is 
entirely obtained from the sale of coco-nuts and from cowries ; 
of the latter he has the monopoly. The women collect the coco- 
nuts for him and are allowed to keep five out of every twenty 
they collect. The Eajah has nothing to say to the coir, and 
consequently is popular in IMinicoy ; whilst on other islands 
which belong to him, where he has the monopoly of the coir, the 
reverse is the case. 

There are six cases of leprosy on the island; they live in a 
separate village, about two miles north of the main village, near 
to which they are not allowed to come ; they have their own 
fishing-boats. The leprosy is, I believe, of the worst type. The 
other principal diseases from which the people suffer are 
ophthalmia, rheumatism, itch, dropsy. Some five or six years 
ago the small-jiox was brought over in one of their ships, and a 
very large number of people, about 300 I was told, died. All 
the sick were moved to the small island at the south end of 
the lagoon, and those wlio died are buried there. A native 
doctor was afterwards sent over to the island by the Eajah of 
Cannanore who vaccinated all the people. This small island is 
used as a sort of hospital for small -pox ; any sick are moved 
there, and tended by persons who have already had the disease. 

The climate of the island must be very equable, from what I 
can learn. One very disagreeable peculiarity of the place is 
the legions of mosquitoes, which are the worst that I have ever 
met with ; they are very small, but very pertinacious, and bite 
through anything. The natives all sleep in curtains made of 
long-cloth. One of the punishments for ordinary offences is to 
lock up the culprit all night naked in a house. Criminal offences 
are said to be rare. 

There are but few animals on the island. The people keep 
no cows, sheep, or goats, and no dogs. They keep cats, and 
have plenty of fowls and ducks. 1 saw a flight of teal the first 
evening, but- never again. To make up for the mosquito plague 
the island is wanting in some of the pests of the mainland ; there 
are no tigers or venomous snakes, no scorpions or centipedes, 
and no crows ; but the island is overrun with rats, who live up in 
the coco-trees and destroy, it is said, three-fourths of the pro- 
duce. The people tried to destroy them by poison, but without 
success, and now they make no efforts to get rid of them. Turtle 
abound, but are not eaten by the people. 
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XIII . — On the Island of SaghaJin. By Colonel Veniukof. 

Translated from tlie Ilnssian ‘ Voyenni Sbornik,’ by Captain 

Spalding, 104th llegiment. 

Even in the year 1787 La])eyrouse, the first educated traveller 
who observed Saghalin, thought that this countrv was an island, 
as it was represented bv Kampfer and D’Anville, relying on the 
Japanese accounts of Karafuto. However, fur a long time. viz. 
till the year 1857, it was represented on English maps as a 
peninsula, united with the shores of the Anioor countrv, by a 
narrow isthmus at the place wlieD' we now' know to be situated 
Capes Mooravieff and I.azarelf. The cause of such an error was 
the unt-ertaiuty of Broughton, who, in 1797. explored the 
Channel of Tartary, and, liaving remarked the diminution of its 
depth, and also the narrowing of the shores from Castries Bay 
towards the north, admitted the existence of an isthmus, or 
sandy strip, wliere actually exist the straits 4 miles broad. 
The cautious Krusenstern, though he did not entirely follow 
the example of the English navigator, filled the straits up with 
a shoal, so that the final acceptation of .Saghalin as an island, 
entirely se[)arated from th(‘ continent, was accorai>lished in the 
years 1849-1852, that is, from tin' time of the hydrogra[ihic 
labours of Captain Xevelski, altlnmgh its figure as an island 
was sufficiently acknowltslged from the time of Lapeyruuse, and 
especially of Ivruseustern, of whom the latter fixed and calcu- 
lated not less than 27 astromunical points on it. 

The modern topographic, and in part hydrographic, labours 
in .8aghalin belong exclusively to the Bussians and .Tapant'se. 
The latter possess a large gc-ncral map of the island, scale tl 
miles to an inch, composing part of the special ma[) of the 
entire Japanese Archipelago, published by the Tycoon's govern- 
ment. But the Japanese have evidently kept to the littoral 
regions, and not ])enetrated the interior, which is thus left 
blank. Besides this, the outlines given by them are not always 
correct. The Bussians, after Kru.senstern, first visited fSaghalin in 
1SU7, when Lieutenant Koostoff, with permission of the amba>sa- 
dor Biazauotf, even took })os?ession of it fur Bussia. But this 
first step of ours was unsuccessful, for not later than -ix years 
afterwards, at the time of the captivity of Golovin, we were 
obliged to acknowledge the act of Koostoft‘’s to be " unauthor- 
ised,” that is. we formally renounced our rights to fSaghalin, 
where, meanw hile, since 1780, the Japanese made their appear- 
ance. After the return of Golovin from captivity, Saghalin, so 
to speak, belonged de jure to nobody, although, by some strange 
confusion of ideas, European maps continued to represent it as 
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bc4ongmg, the nortliern half to China, and tlic southern to 
Japan. The mere presence on the island of Japanese was no 
motive for this, for the natives, Ainos and Gilliaeks, were never 
Japanese subjects, and the Japanese fishermen lived only on 
the si lores, and that principally in the summer, betaking them- 
selves in the winter to Hakodade and the island of^Nipon. 
The Chinese had even less right to count a part of Saghalin 
theirs; their connection with tliis island was confined to the 
rare visits of certain traders from the Amoor for the purchase 
of furs. Generally the relations of the two East Asiatic powers 
with regard to this island resembled in many points those of 
Eussia, Norway, and Holland, nith regard to Spitzbergon. 

In 1849, Captain Nevelski and his fellow-labourers, Boshniak, 
Kudanooski, and others, made tlie first exploration of the 
estuary of the Amoov, i.e. the northern part of the Channel 
of Tartary, and observed parts of the neighbouring shores of 
iSaghalin, where they discovered the Bay of Baikal. But the 
attention of these explorers was turned more to the north- 
eastern shore of the Amoor country than to the island which 
blocks the mouth of the great river. And although in 1853 
some posts were established in Saghalin, they were quickly with- 
drawn on the outbreak of the Crimean War. 

In 1854, at the time of the negotiations with the Japanese in 
Nagasaki, Saghalin was recognised as “ still unpartitioned” 
between Eussia and Japan, and such it has remained de jure to 
this day, in virtue of the second treaty of the 26th of January, 
1855, and of the special convention of 1867. 

Scarcely, however, bad the Crimean War concluded when 
the Eussians reconstructed their posts in Saghalin. and, among 
other things, settled in the most southern part of the island, at 
Aniva Bay. The Japanese did not oppose this, but, on their 
side, constructed some posts, as if for the ju'otcction of their 
fishing-stations or huts, in }>art scattered along the shore, espe- 
cially in Aniva Bay and on the western shore. Their colony 
was afterwards strengthened. 

In the vear 1853 the Eussians opened the coal-mines at 
Dooi, or Jonquiere Bay. A Eussian post was soon founded 
there. TVom it, and also from Mooravieff at Aniva, were 
executed investigations of the whole southern portion of the 
island, at which time, in 1856-7, were made the astronomical 
determinations of Eashkoff at Dooi, Pogobi, and Aniva, which 
connected them with Nikolaiell. 

Afterwards, in the course of thirteen years, the Eussians made 
from time to time explorations in different parts of Saghalin, viz. 
six points on the shore were determined astronomically by Sta- 
ritzki; Shebunin, Belkin, Paulovich, and others, plotted out 
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instrumentally and by the eye, both the southern peninsulas, by 
which the Bay of Aniva is enclosed, the eastern shore as far as 
Patience Bay towards the north, the western as far as Crillon and 
Pogobi, the valley of the river Poronai, and some cross-roads, &c. ; 
meteorological observations were made in various part by Lager, 
Dobrotvorski, and others, during their travels, wlio added many 
botanical, geological, and ethnographical details to those which 
were already known through the labours of Lapeyrouse, Ivru»cn- 
stern, Davidoff, and Golovin. Lastlv, the government com- 
mis.'ion, of which Vice-Admiral Skolkoff was president, gave 
some details of the economical condition ot JSaghalin, which 
comprised a series of investigations, which, although incomplete, 
are sufficient to give an idea very proximate to the truth. 

Geography and Hydeogr.aphy. 

The principal series of astronomical determinations belongs to 
Xrusenstern and Horner, who determined and enumerated 27 
points from the existing co-ordinates. Some of these deter- 
minations, for instance, Cape Cidllon, have turned'out to be very 
satisfactory ; others arc less trustworthy, because made from a 
ship and with chronometers inferior to the modern ones. Quite 
lately Bashkofl’ and iStaritzki have determined eight more points, 
so that the position of the island is now well known. Thus we 
know that Saghalin lies between the same degrees ot latitude as 
the countries between Kalooga and the Isthmus of Perekop, and 
has a length of 514 miles. Its greatest breadth, a little to the 
south of tSertoonai is 78 miles, and its least, at Ivoossoonai, 17 
miles. Its .surface consists of 1UG5 square mile.s, i. e. equal to 
the extent of tlie province of St. Petersbui'g. The greatest 
indentations of the soil in a horizontal direction are in tlie south 
and partly in the middle of the island, where Aniva and Patience 
(Tarpenia) bays -stretch in. The northern and larger part of 
the island presents an almost exact parallelogram, in length 
about 288 miles, in breadth 54. Outside the island lie the 
reef Tiulen, the island Monneron, and the rock Danger (Opas- 
nost). Of these the first and last deserve the special attention 
of mariners, on account of their danger to ships during the foggy 
weather which is so frequent in these waters. Vith reference 
to the seas which wash the coast of Saghalin, it is very important 
to remark that neither the Pacific Ocean, nnr the Sea of Japan, 
nor that of Okhotsk, form heve one hay ichich could serve as a 
harbour for vessels. The two largest inlets of the sea, viz. the 
bays of Aniva and Patience, are quite open to many winds, and 
are too broad to serve as trustworthy roadsteads, so much the 
more that ships can rarely go nearer to the shore than one mile 
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on account of the shallowness of the water. And the small 
inlets — Kooigda, Baikal, Nive, Yiakhtoo,Dooi,D’Estajng, Mauka, 
Mordvinofif, Lossossia, and Bonsse — are all insufficient in the 
sense of ports. The northern ones, i.e. the first six, are frozen 
the greater part of the year, and are open to many winds ; and 
the southern ones are also not sufficiently protected, as their shores 
are not shelving enough. The best port for the stay of ships is 
Dooi, but it is not sufficiently explored, and is frozen during 
several months. The next in convenience, Bousse, is united to 
Lake Tabootchi by a canal 50 feet deep ; the former affords 
a securp asylum for ships: but even this lake is not deep 
enough ; and before the mouth of the canal, about the channel, 
on the bar, the greatest depth is 12 feet at high tide. In one 
word, Saghalin, as far as is known, has not one sufficient harbour 
for even the summer stay of large ships; in winter, to the 
disadvantages of this sort of shore are added icebergs along 
the shore, i.e. heaped-up ice-fields, which are formed in still and 
frosty weather and thrown up on the shore when it is rough. 
Sometimes these icebergs extend tens of fathoms, and conse- 
quently make *it almost impossible to construct artificial har- 
bours, whose bulwarks would be subjected to rapid destruction. 

The straits between Saghalin and the shores of the Amoor 
country deserve particular attention in the sense that, by their 
nature, the character of the intercourse between this island and 
the continent of Asia is decided. In the first place, these 
straits are frozen for three or four months in the year, and, con- 
sequently, the possibility of direct communication between its 
shores is opened, even if the sea were not generally commanded 
by us. Secondly, it is known that the channel of the river 
Amoor, near its mouth, is divided into three branches. One 
runs to the north-east, i.e. towards the Sea of Okhotsk, but, not 
reaching it, is lost in shallows ; the second goes straight to 
Saghalin, but also does not reach the Channel of Tartary ; and 
the third alone, stretching toward the south to Cape Lazareff, 
leads to the Sea of North Japan. Tlierefore, strictly speaking, 
the straits of Mamio Binzo, 5 miles broad, must be possessed to 
attack from Saghalin ships issuing from the Amoor. From the 
Sea of Okhotsk and from the north-west shores of Saghalin it 
would then be impossible to penetrate directly to the Amoor, but 
it would be necessary to descend to latitude 52° 25', i.e. to arrive 
again in sight of Cape Lazareff and then tack round to the 
north-north-west. 'Thus, if there is a point in Saghalin which 
may be called the key of the Amoor, it is in tlie close neighbour- 
hood of Pogobi, but by no means the whole island, which only 
commands the Amoor as England commands the mouths of the 
Seine, Scheldt, and Ehine. On this account the Straits of Mamio 
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Einzo have a double importance, because it is ]iossible to pass 
through them to the Amoor, and also to the north-west shore of 
Saghalin itself ; inasmuch as northward from the»e straits goes 
a direct channel from the Sea of Japan into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
a little south of Cape Golovaehefl’, touching the Saghalin shore. 

Topogk.vphy. 

Down all the length of the island, almost on meridian 143^, 
extends a line of heights, sometimes attaining the height of two 
or more thousand feet, but never covered ^^ith perpetual snow, as 
might be expect'd from the severe climate of the locality. The 
highest peaks have their summits of bare rock, or covered with 
brushwood. Dnt the majority of the mountains are covered 
from foot to summit by thick forests, in great part of the 
maple class. In the northern part of the island, as far ns lati- 
tude 5U^, the chain, originally forming rocky peaks, afterwards 
spreads out into the country, and forms a more gradual slope to 
both seas, keeping, however, nearer to the Channel of Tartary, 
i.e. to the vest of the mathematical axis of the island. Here 
it bears the app(dlation Vakazey. Southwards of 51° or 49°, 
two parallel chaius are sharply defined, the western and eastern j 
in the latter of which is found Mount i'iara, which stands out 
prominently amongst the others. But the western chain, as 
a continuation of the Vakazey, but stretching farther south, 
must be considered as the main one. Its slope to the Channel 
of Tartar' y' is steep, but to the interior of the island gentle. Be- 
yond the mouth of the river Boronai, to the south, this chain 
is the only one, and runs, now higher, now lower, to Cape 
Crillon itself, where it falls abruptly into the sea, as a rocky 
peninsula (the end of Cape Crillon being separated from the pe- 
ninsula by a saddle, wherefore it appears an island at a distance). 
Its greatest depression occuis in latitude 48^, i.e. facing the post 
of Koossoonai, which is the narrowest part of the island. The 
highest peaks of the southern half of Saghalin are Ichara (4000 
feet), Koshka, and Bernizet. To the south of dT"' 20', more to the 
east of the principal chain, we find two others, parallel to its 
ridge, wdiich turms a pcniiwnla. ending in Cape Aniva, also 
rockv, as Crillon. The saddle between the first ridge and the 
principal chain is occupied by the valley of the rivers 8uus- 
sooi, Tukoi, and Xaibuochi. but between the first and second 
ridges is a svstem of lakes with high banks. 

On account of the unexplored state of many parts of Saghalin, 
we do not know the exact details of its topography, and, among 
other things, we cannot enumerate all the passes through the 
range which runs along the whole island. Although the insig- 
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nificant height of this range leaves no doubt that it is passable 
for single individuals almost everjnvhere, j'et nevertheless there 
are pa'-ses or saddles between the mountains, recognised by all, 
by which travellers pass from the western side of the island to 
the eastern. The most important of them at present is that 
which leads from the post Dooi into the valley of the river 
Poronai, and thence to Koossoonai. Through the first of these 
passes lies the path, which extends along the river Poronai to 
Tarpenia Bay, and thence by the eastern shore of Saghalin to the 
post Naiboochi, and further, up the river Soossooi. to Aniva 
Bay. The pass of Koossoonai is a very low saddle, where 
carriage communication with the post Manuyeh could he easily 
established. To the south of it are known the pass Belkina 
from Mauka Bay, irp the river Lintota, which flows into Lossoss 
Bay; the pass Belkino-Lopatinski, from the river Koomoonai up 
the river Naiboochi, and some others in the most southern 
extremity of the island. In the northern part of Saghalin there 
are some cross-paths, which are frequented by our merchants from 
Nikolaieff, who penetrate here to the Bay of Xi and other spots on 
the eastern shore ; but these paths have not yet been explored. 

The chief rivers of the island, Poronai and Timir, take their 
commencement almost in lat. 50° 40', not far fi om each other, 
and flow, the first to the south, and the second to the north, neither 
more than for 100 or 112 miles. They are navigable lor boats; 
but the more known of the two, the Poronai, has a bar at its 
mouth, so that exit from it is rendered difficult. By means of 
a separate branch this river communicates with Lake Turaika, 
which, in its turn, is united by a channel with Taiq)imia Bay. 

In general, the lakes of Saghalin are distingiushed by this 
peculiarity : that they are united with the sea by means of 
small, though sometimes deep, channels. We might therefore 
term them in some instances “ lagoons'’ (?), as Taraika, Taboo- 
tchi, Koigda. But lagoons, in the general acceptation of the 
word, are lakes occupying plains near to the sea : whilst the 
lakes of Saghalin are often surruiiiided by mountainous shores. 
Generally they are basins of very small dimensions, as is evident 
from the following : 


Lake Baikal 
,, Taraika . . 
„ Tabootchi 
„ Toonaicha 


23 

28 

15 

37 


square miles. 

JJ 


The last is the largest in the w 


hole island, and occupies 


space equal to St. Petersburg. Small lakes, belonLriug to the 
actual type of lagoons, are very numerous in the noith-west part 
of the island, opposite the mouth of the Amoor. 
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Natural Productiveness. 

Schrenck adduces some instances of the former habitations 
of marine animals in places which are no more than 8 or 
10 feet above the level of the sea, from which we may conclude 
that the soil of Saghalin has been elevated in the course of ages 
by volcanic action. There are no volcanoes in Saghalin, although 
it forms the prolongation of the Japanese volcanic group. It 
contains rich stores of coal, which confer on it not only a present 
but also a future importance. Dejrosits of coal are now known 
in the following places : in the extreme north, 10 miles from 
Kooigda; in the middle and southern parts, near the rivulets: 


Tonga 51 lo 

Kjoospai 51 5 

IMinginai ,, „ 

Choorkumuai ,. 

Near Dooi 50 55 

,, Kazakevich r>ay .. .. 50 18 

„ Yozdvijenie 49 52 

„ l*ost Sertoonai 49 30 

„ Gulf of Lissollski .. .. 49 IG 

,, Cape Ootakoo 48 1 

„ Oossoo 47 39 

On the river NayassI . . . . 4G 28 


all along the western shore of the island. In the interior, i.e. 
far from the siax. wo know of coal dejiosits on the river 
Koomoonai (47’ 35 ), and on the eastern shore, near the river 
Naiboochi, and, it is said, near the Gulf of Ni. Some of the 
mines are worked, as for instance, at Do( a and Sertoonai, and in 
the first instance, success is facilitated by the fact, that the 
strata of coal from the denudation of the shore near the sea are 
inclined upwards, not downwards, which lessens the affluence of 
water from the ground. The quantity of coal in the Dooi bed 
amounts to 72,o00 tons, from which it is evident, that for 
working out the mine in one year, given a good construction of 
shafts and galleries, from 200 to 300 men would be necessary ; but 
it is understood that the total mass of coal in Saghalin w ill suffice 
for many thousand workmen and many years. As the pre- 
vailing formations in Saghalin are chalk and Tertiary, it is evident 
that, geologically, its coal is lignite; but according to Macdonald 
it contains from GO to 70 per cent, of pure carbon, and therefore 
belongs to a good class of mineral fuel. In reality, in the ports 
of the Kastern Ocean, only the English, Newcastle, and Cardiff 
are preferred to it; Australian and Japanese coal sell much 
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cheaper, for instance, 5, dollars per ton, when Saghalin coals 
cost 7 or dollars. 

Among the other natural riches of Saghalin, the M oods, hunt- 
ing-grounds, and fisheries, occupy the first place. The M oods of 
Saghalin are composed chiefly of the NoiMvay spruce-fir, larch, 
Siberian silrer-fir, some pines, but mostly deciduous trees from 
the birch to the elm. In the southern part of the island this 
forest vegetation is arranged in zones, viz. from the level of the 
sea to 700 feet elevation, deciduous trees ; from 700 to 1000 feet, 
conifers ; higher, to 1200 feet, again deciduous trees (birch), and 
lastly, yet higher, cedars. The most stately forests are met 
with on the south-west side of the island, where generally 
the vegetation is finer, containing 550 species of phanerogams 
alone. HoM-ever, it is difficult to estimate the sale for the 
M’ood procured from them, as Japan close by is very rich in 
wood, and in the llaritime Province the greater part of the 
country is occupied by them. Of sawing-mills, pitch and 
paraffine manufactories, meauMhile, there can be no cjuestion. 
As to hunting, it at present composes the chief source of M'ealth 
to the natives, Giliacks and Aino.s. The sable, utter, fox, and 
bear skins obtained by them in the chase are eagerly purchased 
by the Japanese, American, and by our merchants, partly iu 
person and partly tlirongh the Giliacks. 

Eegai’ding the fisheries, it may bo said that they support the 
native inhabitants of the island, and, besides this, are a source 
of great profit to the Japanese, who import large cpiantities of 
fish, principally in a dry state. Near tlie shores of Saghalin, 
whales and seals also abound ; but foreign whalers only catch the 
former; the natives kill the seals. Forinerlv seal-catching 
was very flourishing on these shores, and noM- and then a single 
trader could obtain as many as a tliousand skins on one bank. 
Now it is hopeless to expect such a take. Seals are principally 
met with on the eastern and northern shores of the island. 

Organic nature cannot be rich and various in Saghalin, on 
account of the climate of the island. In fact, the neighbourhood 
of the Sea of Okhotsk and the cold parts of Eastern Asia 
impresses everything Mith a very harsh aspect. Even iu the 
middle of Hay snow lies on the mountains, even in the south of the 
island, whose latitude is the same as that of New Ilussia. Ther- 
mometrical observations in Koossoonai, the most trustworthy of 
any yet made in Saghalin, show that here, iu latitude 48°, the 
mean temperature is found to be 34-70° Fahr., the same that is 
met with in Finland, itself in latitude 64° 13' (Kakhna), and in 
Norway even within the Polar Circle. The hottest inonth, 
July, has a mean temperature not higher than 62‘37° Fahr. ; 
the coldest, January, 14° Fahr., and, with exceptional frosts. 
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ol'’ Falir., where in the summer the thermometer is never 
higher tlian 77’ Fahr. The harshness of the climate is in- 
creased by its extreme dampness, its fogs, and by the abund- 
ance of rain in summer ami snow in ^vinter. In Koossoonai, 
which is situated advantageously enougli — for it lies on the 
western shore, looking towards the continent, from which dry 
winds blow — there are 11!) wet days and 101 gloomy, i.e. in all 
253 dull days in the year, but on the eastern shore the sun 
appears still more rarely. AFo not uiifrequently the rain or 
snow falls for days together, whence in winter immense snow- 
drifts are heaped up, and in summer mud is formed which does 
not dry up before the rain which follows falF. It is evident 
that the climate of Haghalin does not differ much from the 
climate of Archangel; and in this respect the open basin of 
Aniva Bay does not form an exception, for the cold winds from 
the Sea of Okhotsk penetrate freely into it through the saddle 
in the mountains. The spring is very prohmged, as for melting 
the snows, from three to five arsheens deep, much time is required, 
in consequence of which the valleys between the mountains do 
not become fit for sowing till the middle of Hay. Therefore it 
is impossible to doubt that the population of Saghalin will 
-always stand in need of imported corn. This is the case even 
now, when the population does not exceed 15,000 to 16,000 souls : 
the Eussians receive their corn from Eussia, around the world, 
the Japanese and Ainos their rice from Japan. Kitchen-garden- 
ing, i. e. the cultivation of cabbages, potatoes, and cucumbers, can 
take place ; likewise cattle-breeding, at any rate the rearing of 
mountain breeds, provided the pastures were cleared ; for there 
are few natural meadows, whilst in the woods numerous insects 
harass the cattle in summer. 

The snows in winter, the rains and mud in summer, combined 
with the mountainous nature of the country and abundance of 
wood, will always form serious obstacles to the construction 
of good road communications in Saghalin. 

Population. 

The population of Saghalin consists of Eussians, Japanese, 
Chinese, Giliacks, Ainos, Orokaps, and some persons of Eurojiean 
and American extraction, in all about 13,000 to 14,000 souls. 

1. The Eussians, to the number of 2500 to 3000 men, are 
almost exclusively military, belonging to one of the East 
Siberian line battalions, or to the artillery and local companies ; 
or indeed they are exiles, with the addition of a small number 
of peasants and traders. They live at the following places : 

At the posts Dooi, Sertoonai, Koossoonai, Korsakoff, Mooravieff, 
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Taraika, Manooi,in the villages of Xaihoochi and Talcoi, and at 
Port Ni. 

The following posts are the centres of local government : — 
Dooi, where the exiles are concentrated, and coal is worked ; and 
Mooravieff, wdiere the staff of the battalion is quartered, and 
official correspondence with the Japanese is carried on. The 
chief government of the island belongs to the military governor 
of the Maritime Province in Vladivostok. The Russian settle- 
ments mentioned above are as follow s : — 

At Dooi are the coal mines, which are worked by the hard- 
labour exiles. Part of them, having freed themselves from 
penal labour, are employed in kitchen-gardening. Even the 
convicts labour pretty much at will, because there is no\vhere 
to escape to in Saghalin, and even the works themselves do not 
admit of a very careful watch being kept on each of the labourers. 
In the environs there is a village* e)f from 25 t<r 50 houses. 

Sertoonai exists for the j'rotection of private coal mines 
belonging to Mesn-s. Bauroff, Ekimoft”, Krouli, Staritzki, 
Ellis, and Ash. Messrs. Ellis and Galpin at first obtainecl 
their coal by means of Chinese workmen, but wau’c afterwards 
obliged to exchange them for Russians. At the end of 18(11) 
they had sold about dUDO tons, 3000 of which were found ready 
excavated on the account of Bauroff. There is no later in- 
formation concerning Sertoonai. 

Koossoonai has about 25 houses and a population of soldiers, 
who occupy themselves, not without success, in kitchen- 
gardening. 

Korsakoff is on the rivulet Acatoovar, a little above its 
mouth, and a little to the north of the Japanese post of 
Koossoon-Katan. Hither it is proposed to transfer the head- 
quarters of the line battalion, w hose commander has under him 
all the other posts in the southern half of Saghalin. 

Mooravieff, near Lake Tabootchi, which is united with tlie 
Bay of Bousse by a channel, was till lately the chief of our 
south Saghalin posts. The shallowness of the bar is the reason 
why its harbour is so rarely visited by merchant vessels ; how- 
ever, the foundation of maritime commerce has been already 
laid, and, in 1869, a schooner, belonging to a retired petty 
officer, arrived specially for Mooravieff from San Francisco. 
The goods brought by this schooner were sold much cheaper 
than those supplied by the traders of Nikolaieff. 

The village of Takoi, on the rivulet of the same name, which 
flows into the river Naiboochi, lies in the midst of a fruitful 
valley, where barley, oats, rye, and even wheat, return good 
harvests. The village, in 1870, consisted of 15 houses. 

The post and village of Naiboochi, of the same district as the 
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above, lie near where the river Naiboochi falls into the Sea of 
Okhotsk. 

Manooi, of the same altitude as Ivoossoonai, and distant from 
it 174 miles, along a sufficiently beaten track. 

Taraika, near Tarpenia Bay and Lake Taraika : only a few 
soldiers. 

At Port hii there is not, properly speaking, a regular Eussian 
settlement ; but there are constructed huts for the Eussian 
traders who arrive from Xikolaiefl' for the purchase of seal-skiiis 
and other I'urs. 

The absence of government foundries in Eastern Siberia was 
the inducement to send our hard-labour exiles ti;i Saghalin. who 
arc here employed in excavating coal either for the ileet or 
for sale. To this end it was decided to send yearly SOU men 
to tlie island. But it apja-ars that this number of men does not 
correspond to the present wants of the coal mines on the island ; 
it is too large. The keep of the exiles, mean\^hile, is expensive, 
and evidently there is no other exit from the dilemma than 
the shortening of their terms of labour, with permission ac- 
corded to them to settle at will within tin,' limits of Saghalin, 
and live by their own labour. A certain number might be 
advantageously employed on works of fortification at the Straits 
of illamio Einzo, and in cutting wood and )uaking pitch for the 
lleot. But the idea which has lately arisen, of letting out 
the exiles as labourers to private persons, is evidently unlawful, 
for this would be to abase and render hateful Justice herself, 
in whose name the government punishes the criminal, and to 
turn judges and rulers into dealers in men, and spreaders 
of slavery. Of the improvement of the criminals, of course, 
after this, there could be no speaking, for they w'ould see in 
themselves henceforward but articles of commerce, and not 
labourers on account of government, and would justly become 
incensed against those who had infringed their “ natural rights.” 

Communication between the posts on Saghalin and the 
Maritime Province is carried on chiefly by sea, but in the winter 
the traders travel by means of dogs, crossing the Channel of 
Tartary on the ice, near Cape Lazareff and the village of Pogobi. 
A laud post from Aniva Bay to Nikolaiefif is despatched some- 
times on foot, and sometimes by dogs, along the eastern shore 
and the valley of the river Poronai, to Dooi, thence by the 
western shore to Pogobi, and then across the channel. On 
account of the security of the country, they generally send but 
two or three soldiers. Communication by sea along the shore 
is only open for six months, from April to October, although iii 
Aniva Bay navigation is possible for ten or eleven, sometimes 
the whole year, but with great peril to ships sailing in winter. 
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The construction of even one main road, and two practicable 
cross roads, viz. from Aniva Bay into the valley of the Poronai, 
from Poronai to Dooi, and from Manooi to Koossoonai, might 
be executed by the exiles, and Avould be, on every account, very 
desirable. 

2. The Japanese live in the southern part of the island, and 
do not extend farther on the western shore than Koossoonai, 
and on the eastern than Tarpenia Bay. The principal mass of 
their settlements is on the western shore, near Mauka Bay, and 
Siranoossi, near Cape Crillon, serves as a starting-point for their 
communications with Japan. In Aniva Bay, also, the Japanese 
population is considerable, and the chief point there is Koossoon- 
Kotan. In 1869, the Japanese government thought to strengthen 
this colony, and sent 5U0 souls to Aniva ; but the arrival of the 
emigrants late in the autumn, and other causes, brought about 
the failure of the attempt. The chief object for which the 
Japanese settled in Saghalin formerly, and still more visited it in 
summer, was for fishing and trade with the Ainos ; of late years 
they have pursued another object, not economic, but political : 
the increase of Japanese influence on the island jtari jpassu 
Avith the Russian. They therefore folloAv the march of Russian 
colonization, and as soon as they learn that the Russians desire 
to colonize such-and-such a locality, they appear there with their 
OAvn colonists. Thus there are corresponding Japanese posts to 
-all ours south of 48° lat., for instance, Koossoonai (12 houses), at 
Korsakoff, and Mooravieff. The Japanese also desire to erect, like 
ourselves, settlements in the interior of the island, as at Takoi ; 
but we have not heard whether they have been successful 

All the Japanese in Saghalin are direct subjects of the 
Mikado, and not of the princes, and are ruled by local 
■dignitaries Avho are subordinate to the governor of Matzuma. 

3. The Chinese labourers hired by the American workers of 
the Sertoonai coal mines, Avere, to the number of 100 men, 
imported, in 1868, from Hongkong, and landed at Sertoonai. 
Whether they are still there is unknoAvn. In any case, they 
are without families, having no idea of a permanent settlement 
in Saghalin. 

4. The Giliacks inhabit the nortliern half of the island, as 
far as 50° 15' lat. They are hunters and fishermen, and partly 
traders, for they visit the southern part of the island in boats 
for the purchase of furs from the Ainos, in order to re-sell them 
to the merchants of Kikolaieff. They live scattered along the 
rivers, at a little distance from and near to the shore ; the mass 
of their population may be said to be concentrated about the 
Bay of Ki. The Giliacks of Saghalin, as on the lower Amoor, 
are intrepid mariners, and might be trained for service on seagoing 
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vessels. In religion they are sorcerers (shamans) ; they have no 
education ; they have no letters ; their language is different 
from the Tmigoozi, a dialect of which ])revails in tlie hasin of 
the Amoor, and also from the Kurili, which is spoken hy the 
Ainos. The influence of the Japanese over them is iusigiiiliL'aut. 
and is manifested rather hy commercial ties uith the .lapauese 
in the south of the island. The mimbcr of the Giliacks is not 
known, but proliably does not exceed 2000 to oOUU souls. 

5. The Ainos inhabit the southern portion of the island from 
50° hit. They are hunters and iishernien, and ar(‘ abjectly 
dependent on the Ja])anese, to whom they are constantly in 
debt for articles of clothing, furniture, and rice. Article o of 
the convention of 1807 even confirms this state of things, and 
permits the conversion of the Ainos into Japanese .slaves, for the 
Japanese could claim forced labour for debt. For the rest, 
politically, the Ainos are independent, and are directed in their 
own affairs by their elders. The Japanese oppress them ; this 
calls forth complaints, frerpiently made at our ]iosts, and thus, 
as it were, a double tutelage over the wretched people has 
sprung up : but except in the relations with the immigrants 
from ivussia and Japan, the Ainos are meanwhile indejiendent. 
The use of rice, of Japanese clothing (to a certain extent), of 
Japanese utensils, and their long intercourse with the Japanese, 
give to the Ainos the aspect of a people somewhat more civilised 
than the Giliacks. Besides this, they arc better-natured. But, 
in reality, their differences arc not great. Keligion, manners, 
superstitions, customs, all bear witness to their patriarchal condi- 
tion. The villages of the Ainos generally consist of a small number 
of houses ; three or four, like the Yolds, or Goldi, of the Amoor. 
The construction of the houses reminds one of the Japanese. 
By every house there is a store for dried tish, on posts, away 
from the mice. Sometimes a rich Aino has two or three houses 
in different villages, where his wives live, whom he visits in 
turn. Formerly the Ainos have frequently waged devastating 
wars among themselves ; whole villages have been destroved, as 
Porotepooss-Kotan, near Lake Tabootchi. Besides this, the 
decrease in their numbers was assisted probably by the diseases 
imported by the Japanese, for instance, syphilis. At auv rate, 
there are now in Aniva Bay only three small villages of Ainos. 
instead of the former eight large ones ; in the valley of the Aai- 
boochi maybe seen the ruins of Aino villages,now deserted, Ac. &c. 

A small number of Orokaps, of a tribe similar to the Tuugoozi, 
live in the mountains of the middle of Saghaliii. They are chietlv 
hunters ; when the chase of forest animals is unsuccessful, they 
occupy themselves in fishing. Their number is uncertain, but 
probably does not exeed 400. 

VOL. XLIT. 2 c 
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Collecting tliese data regarding the population of Saghalin, 
we perceive that it consists of — 


Eussians 3000 

Japanese 3500 

Chinese 100 

Giliacks 3000 

Ainos 3000 

Orokaps , 400 


Total 13,000 


giving twelve yjorsons to a square mile, and even this number is 
too great. All these figures must he accepted as approximate, 
almost conjectural. 

As the chief occupation of this population is fishing and 
hunting, it is natural tliat the chief articles of the export trade of 
Saghalin should be furs and fish. The latter all goes to Japan : 
as to the furs, they are bought by the .Japanese, especially by 
the Eussians, and partly by the Americans. The chief trading 
places are Siranoossi and the Eusso-Ja 2 )anese posts at Aniva 
Bay. Trade is carried on chiefly by barter, and the following 
is an example of how goods are valued ; — 

For 11 doz. needles 
„ li „ buttons' .. 

„ 12 arsheons of coarse cloth 

9 „ „ red „ 

„ 3 flannel shirts .. 

„ 13 arsheens of white muslin 
„ 10 skeins of thread 
„ 3 1b. of beads 

Taking the ordinary prices at St. Peter.sburg for the above- 
mentioned articles, we perceive that for 35 roubles expended, 
furs to the value of GOO or 700 roubles can be obtained. The 
immense difference between these figures is all due to transit, 
commission, and the profits of the traders. 

The total number of furs exported from Faghalin is estimated 
by Monsieur Furnhelm at 24,000 otters, 1300 sables, and 6000 
foxes. The number of bear, deer, and seal skins is not ascer- 
tained. AYith the increa.se of the Eussian and Japanese popu- 
lation in Saghalin, trade, especially in rice, flour, and European 
manufactures, must increase considerably: as far as is known, 
the enterprising American traders of San Francisco have dis- 
covered how to turn it to their advantage. The trade in fish, 
especially salmon and herrings, after salting in the European 
way, might be profitable to our traders, on condition, however, 
of a secure sea communication with Shanghae, whither coal 


Is received from the natives 
40 otter skins, 

25 fox „ 

37 sable „ 
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^yould be transported for local purposes, but fisb and furs for 
transmission to flussia. But wbether the Eussian Steam Navi- 
gation and Trade Company, or the Amoor Steam Company 
would exclaim against this, it is impossible to saj". 

Military Survey. 

We have at present in Saghalin one battalion of infantry, two 
mountain guns, one local command (at Dooi), which are disposed 
in the following manner : two companies and a section of 
artillery at Mooravieff, one company at Korsakoff and Naiboochi, 
one at Mauka Bay, one at Koossoonai and ^lannyeh, the chief 
command at Duoi and Taraika. But the companies, in their 
turn, are scattered in small detachments of seven or nine ; and 
there are posts where there are not more than two soldiers, 
merely to prove to the Japanese the ^^I'csence of the Eussians 
in a given locality. 

The military force of Japan in Saghalin is unknown to us, 
either as to strength or quality. 

As to the strategical conformation of the country, we may 
remark : — 

1. It lies opposite the moutlis of tbe Amoor, but does not 
bar its entrance, not only because the Straits of JIamio Einzo 
are not fortified, but also because in the northern half of the 
Channel of Tartary there is a channel from tlio Sea of Okhotsk, 
which, it is true, passes within view of Cape Lazarefl’, but not 
within gunshot of it. The fortification of tlie Straits of Mamio 
Einzo, and the maintenance there, in case of war, of several 
armour-plated vessels (or the construction of torpedoes in the 
channel) would make Saghalin, or, more jirojrerly, the part of it 
about Pogobi, the key of the Amoor, and also unite inseparably 
the island itself with the Maritime Province. 

2. Saghalin has not a single port which may be termed a safe 
place of refuge. This is especially ajjplicable to the western 
shore, i. e. where ships destined to blockade the Channel of 
Tartary ^yould be stationed. 

3. Saghalin, on account of its climate, is incapable of supply- 
ing the necessaries of life to the troops and the exiles, i.e. to the 
settlers ; and even the agriculturists living there can scarcely 
have their corn regularly. The possession of Saghalin will be ex- 
pensive in proportion to the number of the extraneous population 
introduced into it, who do not live on the corn raised there. 
However, the encouragement of certain occupations, such as 
fishing, cattle-breeding, hunting, may partly make up for this 
deficiency, and the extension of the coal mines and sale of 
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the coal abroad may cover the expenses of government in 
the maintenance of the exiles. 

4. The land defence of Saghalin, in case of an enemy invading 
it in force, and consequently able to disembark simultaneously 
at different points, is, in the present condition of our forces in 
the East, impossible, and will probably continue so for long. 
To the insufficiency of our forces in such a case is added the 
elongated conformation of the island, which permits an enemy 
to disembark, say at Koossoonai, and cut off completely our 
South Saghalin posts from reinforcement from the north. 

5. Poor in natural productions, and not possessing a single 
fort, Saghalin could not serve us as a base for offensive opera- 
tions against a foreign enemy, not only in the event of prepar- 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our cruisers. Even in 
the interior of the island, in case of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances it w'ould be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads ; (2) the extreme dispersion of our forces, and (3) on 
account of their incomplete tactical education. 

From this it is plain that the possession of Saghalin does not 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strategic im- 
portance. But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal are found 
on the island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartarv, the possession of 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 
ought now' to use every effort in order to escape quickly from 
the false position created by the treaties of 1855 ami 1867 
regarding the joint possession of Saghalin ; and if it is impossible 
for Russia to acquire exclusive possession, then to attempt, at 
any cost, the division of tlie island along the central mountain- 
range from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, so that the western half, 
the whole of the Channel of Tartary, and the spot which com- 
mands the Straits of Lapeyrouse, should remain to us. 


XIV. — Account of an Expedition to explore South-Western 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and heijond Hampton 
Plains. By Alexaxdek Fokeest, Esq. 

Me. Foeeest left Perth on August 5th, 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
the 11th on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, and provisions for three months. Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on the 21st they arrived at Duladgin, 
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the coal abroad may cover the expenses of government in 
the maintenance of the exiles. 

4. The land defence of 8aghalin. in case of an enemy invading 
it in force, and consequently able to disembark simultaneously 
at dift’orent points, is, in the present condition of our forces in 
the East, impossible, and will probably continue su for long. 
To the insufticiency of our forces in such a casi' is added the 
elongated conformation of the island, which permits an enemy 
to disembark, say at Koossoonai, and cut otf completely our 
South Saglialin posts from reinforcement from the north. 

5. Poor in natural productions, and not possessing a single 
fort, Saghulin could not serve us as a base for offensive opera- 
tions against a foreign enemy, not only in the event of prepar- 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our cruisers. Even in 
the interior of the island, in case of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances it would be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads ; (2) the extreme dispersion of our forces, and (3) on 
account of their incomplete tactical education. 

From this it is plain that the possession of Saghalin does not 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strategic im- 
portance. But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal are found 
on the island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartary, the possession of 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 
ought now' to use every effort in order to escape quickly from 
the false position created by the treaties of 1853 ami 1867 
regarding the joint iwssession of Saglialin ; and if it is impossible 
for Russia to acquire exclusive possession, then to attempt, at 
any cost, the division of the island along the central mountain- 
range from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, so that the western half, 
the whole of the Channel of Tartary, and the spot which com- 
mands the Straits of Lapeyrouse, should remain to us. 


XIY . — Account of an Expedition to explore South-Western 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and lei/ond Hampton 
Plains. By Alexander Forrest, Esq. 

Mr. Forrest left Perth on August 5th, 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
the 11th on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, and provisions for three months. Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on the 21st they arrived at Duladgin, 
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in latitude 31’ 10- 27" S. ; lougituilo llfr 23' e. This hrlug the 
place where 311-. Hunt left provisions in 1863, they had hoped 
to have replenished their stores, hiit vere much disappointed 
viien, alter a long search, they failed to hnd any traces of them. 

Steering due east, over sainl plains and scrubby country, on 
tlic 23rd they camped at AVurgaiigerini;', \\here an emu was 
shot bv one of the party. Continuing tlieir journey easterly, 
tiirough a fair feeding district, but entirely destitute of water, 
on the 2(jth they reached a small tlat, called by the natives 
Caralyaiiie ; here they found good ieed. but very little water. 
In the evening, meeting with some natives, they took two of 
them to camp, giving them small presents, the natives pro- 
mising to show them water to tlie eastward. 

On the morning of the 28 th, 3[r. Forrest, accompanied by 
3Ir. 11. Hurges, Tommy IVindicli and the two natives, started to 
explore the- country to the E.x.i:., travelling for 31 miles 
without linding water, though assured by the natives that plenty 
wandd be found that day. They saw a great many kangaroos. 
Jinking an early start on the following morning, and proceeding 
north-ea'tci'ly for 13 miles, they came to a fine water-hole, 
containing about IdO gallons. From here they made their 
■way in an j;.\.e. direction, over a poor barren country, covered 
with dense thickets, spinifex and scrub and numerous salt-pans; 
useless cithi.u- as an agricultural or pastoral country. 

On the 30th, alter travelling .3-1 miles, and linding no water, 
311-. Forrest decided on returning, tlie two natives having deserted 
the pi'csioiis night. I'he following day they reached their 
bivouac of the 2St]i, the horses heing in a mo't distressed 
condition, having been GO hours without water, and themselves 
on verv short allowance. The main party had been compelled 
to remove to yiato IVell, 28 miles farther west, the water at the 
former camp being exhausted. 

September 4th to 10th was occujucd hv' Jlr. Forrest in 
exiiloring the country to the east, north-east and south-east. 
On the ibth he reached his most easterly point, in longitude 
123’ 37' E.. latitude 31” S. ; the country traversed consisting 
generally of grassy jiatches, with but little water. 

September 2Uth, the whole party started for a native spring, 
about 70 miles to the cast, in latitude 31’ •»' .s., where a camp 
was formed. 

On the 27th, 3Ir. Forrest commenced his journey southwards 
to the coast near Israelite Hay; iuteiidiug to return to Perth by- 
way of Espcrance Hay-. This portion of the route proved most 
distressing both to men and horses, the latter being 56 hours 
without water ; one part of the track lay through a splendid 
range of grassy land, estimated at about 20,OUU or 30,000 acres. 
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but although no water was fouud, Mr. Forrest felt every confi- 
dence in its existence. 

On the 13th October, after a fatiguing journey of 17 days, 
they reached the coast at Thomas Fiver ; the bivouac of Mr. J. 
Forrest in 1870, when on his way from Perth to Euela and 
Adelaide. From here they commenced their homeward route 
westward along the coast as far as longitude 120 e., and reached 
York on November ISth, after an absence of 100 days. 

Mr. Forrest speaks in the highest terms of tlie members of the 
expedition ; some portions of the journey being }>erformed under 
most trying circumstances, the Jiarty on cm; occasion having 
spent two vhole days and nights without closing their eyes, and 
walking a great part of the wayv 


XV . — Notes Oil the Physical Geography of the Bhaiculpore State. 

By J. W. Barns, f.r.g.s., Superintendent of Irrigation. 

January loth, 1872. 

In tlie year 1800, the Supreme Government of India called 
on j\Iajor Minchin, the Political Agent and Superintendent, for 
information regarding the desert of this State, which led me to 
despatch a party of surveyors, who were employed for some 
months under my orders, taking a series of levels, which, vhon 
completed, vere submitted to Government with the Feport and 
maps, copies of which I now forward — the main object of this 
survey liaving been to search out this comparatively terra 
incognita,” to ascertain its capabilities for agi imltural purposes, 
and also the practicability of irrigating tl.o same from the 
Sutlodge Fiver. 

V hen the Fepmt in question was prepared, my acquaintance 
with this part of India was very limited, but having now spent 
three years in Bhawulpore, and my official duties having gncii 
me opportunities of givatly extending my kiiuwledge of this part 
of the country, (with the Political Agent’s pirmission) I have 
much pleasure in placing at the disposal of the Foyal Geogra- 
phical Society some addition to my Itc^ert Feport. 

A further study of this part of the Punjab has in nowise 
altered, but rather confirmed, my opinion that at some period 
the Bangur * laud within this kJate had a settled agricultural 
population. 


* “Tiangur” an Intlian term, apnliej to alluvial formations whose surface is 
now considerably higher in lev<l than the val'cys of the rivers adjoiaing it. and 
wasfoimid probably under circumstances sumcwliat analogous to the American 
Prairies. 
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of the BJimcidpore State. 

The fact of the River Sutlerlge flowing within a ilefined valley 
of its own, hounded on either siile hy high lands, many feet 
above its level, as shown by the section taken, precludes, in my 
opinion, the idea of this “ Bangui- ” land having been watered 
therefrom. 

There is moreover no room for sup[iosing that the rainfall 
has ever greatly exceeded the average of tl e present day (which 
is about six inches per annum), a ouantity altogether inadequate, 
in this thirsty land, for tin- growth of crops, except on a very 
limitcd scale ; therefore, as there are only a few traces of wells 
for purposes of irrigation (if we accept it as a fact that this tract 
of country ever was cultivated to any large extent;, there would 
appear to be ample room for b(dicving that the waters of the 
“ Grhuggur” River extended much lower, on their passage to the 
sea, than is at present the case, and that they were utilized for 
its irrigation. 

Every part of this central tract called “ Bangui- ’’ bears proof 
on its surface, that at some former period there must have been 
large areas of it flooded witli fresh water for a long succession of 
years : not in the fitful manner of tlie Runjab rivers, where 
land becomes flooiled from some sudden rise (in this case w'ater 
rapidly drains off, on the river subsiding), but iu that steady 
quiet mamier, as is the case where there is rice-cultivation on a 
large scale; water usod in irrig.iling this crop, owing to its 
slackened velocity, leaves a deposit of tine clay, free from silt, 
and gradually forms a surface level as a billiard-table. 

It is under conditions siniilar to the above, that the class of 
Testaceous Molluscs, so common to our tropical fresh-water 
lakes, is generated, and the presence of these shells on the 
“Bangui-” lands seems to offer an indisputable proof of the 
argument adduced. 

There are so many important and peculiar features connected 
with the present and jiast state of the “ Ghuggur ” River, that I 
trust, iu my desire to give the opinion I have ventured to offer 
on this interesting subject greater weight, I may be pardoned 
for lengthening this paper by quoting extracts from authorities 
on the matter. 

1 find, in Thornton’s Gazetteer, the “ Glmggui-” is referred to 
“as flowing” through a level siiallow valley, “about 29” miles 
wide, beyond tlie point where it enters “Sirhind;” it is after- 
wards joined by the “Markuuda”* and -SSursoota,” flowing 
down tlie same A’alley. which iu time of inundation is deluged 
with water, forming a close net-work of streams, and sometimes 
causing the three rivers to coalesce iu one great stream. 

* Query, is not tliis the “Miizakuouilii’- — a uatuial channel with an artificial 
head ? 
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From tlic same authority I learn, that, having received the 
“ Siirsoota " and some streams of less importance, it jJasses into 
the British District of ‘‘ Iliirrceanah.” and suliseqnently into 
that of “ Biiutteana it then crosses the Bikaneer frontier, and 
at a point about 22 miles sontli-east of “ Bhntneer ” is Dined hy 
its last feeder, the Chittnng,” the bed of which receives the 
water of the -‘Hansi” branch of the ‘•Jumna” Canal. The 
whole of the streams united, are said to have reached the 
Sutledge at a point 20 miles north-east of Bliawulpore; the 
country, though now quite barren and depopulated, aboumls iu 
ruins, the evidence ol former prosperity. 

Again, under the article “ Sirhind,” Thornton says, “ the 
country between the “Jumna” and “Sutledge” is traversed 
by about a dozen considerable torrents, which generally commu- 
nicate with each other during the season of inundation ; that 
from near “ Thanesur ” to “ Kouaherce,” the whole tract of 
countiy (with the exception of village sites) is liable to inunda- 
tion. The inhabitants avail themselves largely of the inundation 
for rice cultivation, but tlie spring crops are irrigated by wells. 
The slope and evenness of the country are calculated to favour 
even the rudest attempts to divert tlie streams from their original 
beds; the same circumstances would also render it easy, uere it 
desirable, to coniine them again to one or two j^rincipal channels. 

Thornton also mention.s, that, in the reign of Feroz Tagluk, 
“Tartar” king of Delhi, who ascended the throne in 13bl, a, 
portion of the water of the “ Jumna ” Biver was diverted into 
several of the torrents before referred to ; and, after passing 
Hausi and Hissar, a natural channel conveyed the redundant 
waters westward until lo^t in the lands of Bik'a.nccr. or probably 
in cases of very great floods discharged into the Ghuggur and 
ultimately into the Sutledge. 

Turning to more recent infurmation on the subject, Colonel 
Croftou, U.E., in his Eeport on the ISutledge Canal projeid, says, 
“ between the Chitnnv ami the Sutledge, numerous drainage 
channels intersect the country, some of which from their size 
have been rivers carrying largi' volumes of watier in bygone 
ages, though now dry, excejd during periods of heavy rains. 
How and when the supply of water was discontinued, have long 
been and are still dis})Uted questions ; whatever the cause of the 
desiccation may have been, there is now a perennial stream in 
very few of these channels. 

This desiccation 0 })ens out a very important field for inquiry 
as to what physical changes have taken place to have brought 
it about ; the question is moreover full of interest in the present 
day, when the irrigation of tracts of land, so called desert from 
want of suffleient rainfall, engrosses so much attention. 
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Looking at the map, it will he ohserved that the '■ Ghuggiir ” 
and its tributaries are the natural drainage ehanuods fur tlie 
area, comprised cast of a line drawn north and south throiiu'ii 
'• Feroze] lore." and bounded on one side by the isutledee and 
the suli-Hiinalava.=, and on tlie other by the Eivcr ‘■Jumna. ’ 

The'O (diannels all converge at a point in lat. 29’ IF N. and 
long. 73' US' E., and thenceforward a well-detined channel exists 
all the wav to the sea; it being known as lar as "Sinde” by tlie 
name of iiukra or “ Wahind (the literal meaning of the latter 
being the bed of a stream). In its course through Sinde it is 
knonn as the Eastern “Xarra,”and is the same channel into 
which f'ol. Fife, e.e., has thrown a feeder at “ Arore.” which 
irrigato.s that portion of the contimiatiou of the Desert beyond 
■Bhawnlpore on the eastern border of t^inde. 

x\s regards the portion of the so-called Desert, within the 
Briti,sh territory eastward of Bikancer and Bhawuljiore boun- 
ilaries, the Punjab Government have arranged to irrigate it by 
a series of canals, drawn from the Sutledge at Boopur. 

^^■hen these works shall have been completed, there will be 
an intervening portion of about 4U0 miles in length, only 
awaiting the time when a supply of water, suited to its area, 
shall be thrown into its deserted channels, to restore it to 
prosperity. 

The Sutlcdge River, when in flood, carries a volume of water 
far in excess of 109,000 cubic feet per second, a large portion of 
which at present runs waste to tlio sea : the dry bod of the 
“Hukia” or “ Wahind,” on the other hand, is ca]iable of taking 
<ibout half of it ; — what is mure natural than that a junction 
■should be made between the rwoV * 

The most economical and .suitable line for such a junction 
■would jirobalily be that from Ferozepore to “ Abohar ’ on one of 
the tributaries of the Hukra in lat. 30° 12' x. and long. 7-4° 34' E., 
and is marked on the map by a dotted line, C C. 

Other lines might, of course, sugge.st them.sclves, and the best 
be selected after suitable iucpiiry. 1 mention Ferozepore as one 
point, because a masonry dam across the Ri^•er “ Sutledge ” at 
that point, is in contemplation by the Punjab Government, and 
it does notajipear likely to interfere with the irrigation scheme, 
having its source at “ Roopur,” as before referred to. 

The most natural would appear to be to follow the line of the 
•‘Mirza Ivoondces ” Canal near Roojuir ; but 1 believe the depth 
of cutting i.s there very gi'cat, and it might interfere with Col. 
Croftou’s Butledge Canal Bchumc. 

* Thf ilischargc of tbe SutleJgo at the period of its liighcst flood, in sea-son 
1871, -was 208,0(10 cubic feet ]iLr tceoncl, a,cert'amed by Jlr. Collett, .Supciiii- 
tending Engineer of Indus ^ alley State Kailway. 
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The “ Jumna ” River carries during flood about three or four 
times more water than the Sutledge, most of which also runs 
Avaste to the sea. \Ye have proof that, at some former 2 )eriod, 
the water of the Jumna A\as led into this desert tract, and, 
therefore, what has been before accomplished on a small scale, 
could as surely be effected on a much larger one ; but the 
distance a 2 ) 2 )ears to be a drawback to this scheme — it would, 
hoAvever, be something to resort to if anything interfered with 
the Sutledge scheme. 

I believe, without doubt, that there would be no difficulty in 
carrying out either of these .schemes. Like all large works, it 
is simply a question of cost and labour; but it would create 
so much wealth as to leave but little fear of its not returning 
ample compensation for the outlay incurred, if carried out on 
a scale sufficiently large, and commensurate with the interests 
involved. 

It results from a tabulation of the surface level of the 
Sutledge, daily for one year, that for six months 'in the year, 
viz., from the middle of October to the middle of xipril, the 
flow of the river is very uniform ; and this flow, Avhicli is assumed 
at 5000 or GOOD cubic feet jter second, will bo mostly absorbed 
by the large and important irrigatioual works in progre.ss and 
projected by the Punjab Government. 

Between April and October, the melting of the snow on the 
Himalaya ^Mountains, and sul>ec 2 ueutly the heavy nnmsoon rain 
and the drainage therefrom, helj) to swell this river. It is the 
flood portion ot this supply, at juesent not utilized, which would 
be available to be drawn off, if the scheme I have referred to 
is ever taken in hand. 

Long ranges of sand-hilbs Avithin the Desert tract oficr great 
facilities for the storage of suij)lus Avater, for use during the 
season Avhen the river is Ioaa’. which, of course, A\ould add mate- 
rially to the A’alue of the project. 

Turning from the De-crt or ‘’Bangur” towards the ri\-er 
border ot the State, Ave lind the alluvial tract intervening (which 
in Indian phraseology is called “ Khadur ” * and w hich is the 
actual valley of the riA’crs floA\ing through it), more or less 
intersected by canals, according as the irrigation in any one 
part of the State has been more or less developed. 

Fiom the sketch map of the BiiaAvuliiore State, accom- 
panying this Memorandum, it Avill be learnt that it possesses 
a river border of nearly 3UU miles, of Avhich 180 are on the 

* Khatliir is an Indian terra applied to the land ■within the limits of tlie actual 
valh y of a river, and. being foimeil by depo.dt from the oylmIIow, inarkb the lun'ght 
of the highest flood to which the livci ha> ever been snbjtct. It is rou?.idtziably 
lower in level than the 15augur” laud, which bounds it on either side. 
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Sutledge Eiver, 40 miles on the Chenab, and abo.ut 70 on the 
Indus. 

The rainfall does not exceed six inches per annum ; but so 
uncertain is it, and so parched is the ground on which it I'alls, 
that, but for irrigation, the ’.vliole titate (with the exception of 
well-cultivation and ilio land submerged by the rivers during 
floods) would be reduced to a desert, and thia-cfore it is only in 
a country of this kind that the blessings of irrigation can be 
properly understood aiul ap[(reciated. 

On the three rivers, collect ivelv, there are 4.5 canals of various 
sizes led otf for irrigation, not including any below 10 feet 
bottom breadth. Amongst tlie largest we have one on the 
Sutledge, lUO miles long (referred to lim-eafter), and on the 
Chenab Eiver there are two canals, each 45 miles in length, 
80 feet broad, and 1 1 feet de(:-p during floods ; the otlier canals 
vary from 00 feet in breadth to 25 feet, and are from 40 to 20 
miles in length. The aggregate length of the main channels is 
about 800 miles. — the brandies from these aggregate nearly 
500 miles, — and there are about 2oOO cultivators’ ducts (for 
leading water on to the dillereut estates), which aggregate nearly 
3000 miles in length. 

Many of the.se canals were in existence long before the State 
came under Eritisli management, but were much neglected 
under native ruh.‘; and it wa.s left to Major Mindiin to imjjrove 
this great branch of the administration, which gives plenty to 
the people and wealth to the Stati*, and to exemplify how 
rapidly the latent resource.s of a iicgh'cted district can become 
developed under a judicious and economical administration. 
There is the broad fact that, within the space of live yeai’s, the 
revenue of this State has iucrea.sed from lOOfUOL to 2u0,U00h 
per annum, * and Major Minchin contemplates realizing a 
maximum of o0L),0U0f. per annum, by the time H.H. the young 
Eawab is of age, nine years hence. Tlie jtopulation is estimated 
at 473,0(10, which shows a taxation of nearly Ss. (id. per head. 

Altogether these canals combined draw off from the rivers 
a quantity of water which I estimate roughly at 20,000 cubic 
feet per second during the height of floods, and a mean dis- 
charge, during the live months the canals are flowing, of nearlv 
half that quantity. This large volume of water i.s nearly all 
used up in irrigation ; not a drop returns to either of the three 
rivers, and it is drawn from them in the following proportions : — 
From the 8ut!cdge, 10,119 feet per second; from the Chenab, 
6477 ; and from the Indu'^. 3405. 

* Of this sum fiom 40,000?. to 50.000?. is spent ycvarlv in irrigation improvements 
alone, and 15.000'. to 20,000'. on ordinal y imlilio «oiks. and. ai'tei pajing the above 
and the expenses of administration, a good surplus is funded. 
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The above {[iiantities are approximative only ; we have not yet 
completed arrangements for accurately gauging the discharge 
of each canal, but when we consider that the estimated mean 
discharge of the season, viz. 10,000 cubic feet per second, equals 
13 times the ordinary summer flow of the Thames at Staines, it 
will suffice to give an idea of the scale on which irrigation is 
carried on here, and the wealtli thus created, seeing that each 
cubic foot per second irrigates from 20 to 50 acres, according to 
the economy exercised in its distribution. 

The irrigation in that portion of the State cast of Khyrpore * 
city seems to have been neglected for many years, until resus- 
citated by Major Miuchiu, although we find traces of a very 
extensive system of irrigation in bygone ages, which must have 
been in disuse for a very long period, as even tradition here 
gives no clue to the period cither when these channels were 
dug or even in use. 

The winding channels there shoun, as compared with many 
works of the present day, are on a very large scale ; and when 
it is understood that some of these ancient channels, after 
centuries of silting and disuse, are still from 100 to 200 feet 
broad, and 10 or 12 feet deep in places, it serves as a convincing 
proof that the ancients must have brought great resources to 
bear on the execution of their jmblic works, and takes us back 
to an age possibly coeval with that in which similar works in 
Mesopotamia were projected, and which are so ably described 
in the Society’s ‘Proceedings’ for 1807. 

The main channel, in my opinion, had its source in the hill 
streams near Eoopur; at any rate, the Punjab maps show 
traces of it here and there, even east of Loodeauah. 

As a commencement of the resuscitation of the prosperity of 
the eastern district of the State, Major Minchin has already dug- 
one entirely new canal (called the Fordwah), 106 miles in length, 
60 feet broad, and 12 feet deep, which draws 2000 cirbic feet per 
second from the Sutledge when in flood: the whole of this water 
is utilised in irrigating some 32,500 acres of laud, and so great 
is the demand for water that we are constantly besieged by the 
cultivators to give them more. 

Under the auspices of Captain Gray, officiating Political 
Agent, important irrigation works are this year in progress 
to meet their wants ; and, in addition to two branch canals from 
the Fordwah, and numerous cultivators’ ducts, we are trying to 
turn the long disused circuitous old channel, referred to pre- 
viously, to some account. 

Some few miles from the Fordwah head, a new- city has been 


♦ Lat. 290 35’ 1 ,-., long. 72= 17' E. 
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built within the last three years, and in complimont to its 
founder. Major Minchin, it is called “Minchinabad.” Latitude 
30^ 11' N. ; longitude 73'’ 37' e. 

Strange as it may seem, that with three rivers such as the 
Sutledge, Chenab, and Indus, which at all times have a supply 
of water for naviiratiou bv boats of light draught, none tif tliese 
canals should be perennial, yet such really is the cas'^. As it is 
difficult to realise tlie fact, by contrast with any of our European 
canals, a few words in explanation of this apparent anomaly 
may not be out of place : — 

Oil the first glance at the cioss soctiuiis of the country which I have 
drawn, notliing would agi'car smigliv or easier tlian to construct canals 
which should rim for ever ; hut, on the I’unjali rivers, nearly ah our canals 
have their sources in the alluvial soil, below the point where the river has 
neither rook nor boulders to I'l'otect its banks and bed, and the water llowiiig 
in them is so laden with silt, that a lame portion thercor is lodged within the 
heil of every canal for the first lew miles from the lioint where it leaves the 
river; and when the annual floods subside m Octolier, it is generally found 
that the head of the canal is so choked up as to have ceased flowing. 

From the experiments made hy General Treinenhociv, c.n., as recorded in. 
the Society's ‘ Proceedings’ f loi Ibo", the Indus water appears to contaiu an 
average of 2o parts in 10, 0(^0 by weight of silt, and from those data it iidlows 
that as silt weighs somowhero about 1601b. per cubic loot, a mean volume of 
10,000 cubic feet per second will carry with it during the live months that the 
canals are flowing a quantity represented by a mound of earth 1 square mile 
in area and 4 feet 6 inches in depth. 

The silt thus borne along by the water contains about cue-half clay, and one- 
half very fine saml and mica ; and as it is this latter which is chiefly deposited 
in our canals, it follows that m the irrigatiuiial channels of this btate, this, 
halt amounts to a total of 2,34.''!, UOO cubic yards, which has to be annually 
cleared out therefrom by manual labour to ju'event the canals being entirely 
choked up ; thus it will easily bo seen liow neglect for two or thn e years 
would Very soon render them useless. 

A steam dredge is expected very soon to arrive from England, fitted in such 
a manner as to raise the silt sulliciently higli to deposit it on the spoil-banks 
of a canal, the lift from bed to toj) of spiod-bank being from 15 to 2u feet. 

As compared with tlic large quantity ot silt we have to deal with, the 
services ol one dredge for this purpose will scarcely be felt ; and it is pro- 
blematical whether in dry excavation the cost of laising silt by machinery can 
compete with manual labour at rates varying from 8rf. to Is. per day ; iiut in 
cases often occurniig, where the river forms a bar between tue mam stream 
and the head of a canal, where the material to be removed is a quicksand, and 
manual laliour can with difliciilty be applied, it will be invaluable. 

In tins state all canals are looked on .as a sort of co-partnership between the 
State and laiulowncns, who aic here calleel Zeiuindans, the State giving largo 
sums in aid of all new works of anj- importance. The canals are kept in 
order at the cost of the l.iiulowuers, under aiiangements between them and 
the cultivators ; but in exceptional ca.ses, when there is an unusual liej osit of 
silt, the State gives grants lu aid towanls the cost of oleaiance. 

To effect tliis clearance of silt, about lO.OoO men are generally employed 

* The termination “■ Abad is a Persian word, meaning “■ flourishing ” — •• pros 
porous.” 

t Vol. xi. p. 22, 
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for a space of three mouths after the summer crops are harvested ; and hence, 
from the falling of the river in October until the completion of the clearance, 
which is generally finished by the end of ilarch or April, no water is admitted 
into any of the canals on that account. 

Whilst, as I have explained, one half of the water-borne silt has to bo 
cleared out of the beds of the canals, the other half, which is carried in by the 
water, in suspension, is eventually deposited on the land irrigated ; thus, 
whilst yearly increasing the depth of sod, it is likewise fertilising the land, 
inasmuch as it contains a great deal of organic matter. 

Enormous as is the qiiantit3' of .silt carried inland by the canals, it is but 
infinitesimal as compared with what is dejiositcd bj- the rivers themselves 
when flowing over or siibmeiging low lands on their banks. Instances are not 
rare where, in the space of three V'cars, vast changes take place in the course 
of a river, resulting, perhaps, in its eating awaj' one bank for a length of 
5 miles, and a breadth of 2 or 3 mile.s, sweeping awaj' villages, wells, ganiens, 
and trees, in its headlong course, ami in the part where the river before flowed 
to a depth of 15 or 20 feet, silting it up entirely, consequently' forming new 
land. 

This shows how uncertain all irrigation arrangements must 
be on rivers which are snhject to such vieissiturles, and how 
serious it becomes tvhen, in making some sudden change, it 
throws up a sand-bank of a mile in breadth, and sometimes 
many in length, between the flowing stream and head of a 
canal, leaving the bed of the latter dry : this actually occurred 
last year with one of our large canals, and occasioned a failure of 
about half the area of crops cultivated on it, which perished from 
want of the final watering. 

The bed of the Sutleclge, for a depth of 80 feet, has been 
proved to consist of very finely comminuted micaceous sand, 
almost entirely free from earthy particles, and its banks, below 
low-water level, are mostly composed of the same yielding 
material. A current with a velocity of only 2 feet per second, 
acts freely on it ; and as the velocity of the Sutledge, wherever 
its current sets, is as high as from 0 to 8 feet per second, we have 
thus an exjfianatiou of the causes 02 )erating in tlie devastation of 
its banks, and also a satisfactory reason wiry its waters are so 
largely charged with silt. So incessantly is erosion going on, 
that within the limits of its valley every part seems to have 
undergone the process of having, at some time or other, been 
eaten away by the river, and re-form eil again ; hence it is a rare 
thing to see either any very old building or a tree of great age 
on its banks. 

As far as I can judge, the sand-hills referred to in my first 
report as forming the boundary between the Khadur and 
Bangui' lands, seem to mark the limit beyond which its erosion 
on the south side has never extended, and I believe at the pre- 
sent day its meanderings are confined within a breadth of 
10 miles. 

The Sutledge seldom exceeds 20 feet in its deepest part, and 
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during its highest flood does not rise more than 10 feet above 
tlie lowest surface level. 

The rise of the Chenab River is generally 2 feet more than 
the Sutledgc, and that of the Indus about li foot more than the 
Chenab. The depth of these two rivers during flood is often 
from 30 to 40 feet in places. 

As the canals flow only for five or at most six mouths in the 
year, during the hot season, ■nhen the rivers are in flood, the 
crops grown during that season are the only ones which 
have the benefit of direct canal irrigation : on the other hand, 
a very large area of wheat and pulses is cultivated in the winter 
on land which has had a heavy flooding’by canal water or river 
overflow ; the crops being matured in the spring by irrigation 
from wells, uhcrever the depth of sjjring-water level belo\v the 
ground surface is so low as to afford no nourishment to the roots 
by capillary attraction. 

As remarlced in my first Report, the spring water on the 
Sutledge lands is from 20 to 30 feet below the surflice, and 
here, wherever wheat crops are grown (except on lands sub- 
merged by the river’s overflow) they generally get three to six 
waterings during the season from well-watei’, according as the 
land may have had a flooding from canal-water or not. On the 
Chenab and the Indus lauds the spring-water level is generally 
much nearer the surfirce, and, moreover, as the flooded soil is 
more retentive of moi.sture, watering wlieat-crops from the wells 
is not so universal — indeed, it is the e.xception rather than the 
rule. 

In percolating through the sand, the well-water evidently 
takes up a very appreciable quantity of sulphate of soda, and is 
likewise in places impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

The daily use of wafer containing these ingredients is sup- 
posed to induce a tendency to scurvy, which, amongst the natives, 
is counteracted in some degree by their partaking largely of 
sour buttermilk. The Nawab’s household, as a rule, send to 
the river for their drinking-water, and, when possible, the 
European tamilies adopt this course: the Civil Surgeon ha.s 
impressed on us the advantage of having the well-w'ater boiled 
before drinking it or using it for culinary purposes. 

In General Tremenheere’s paper on the lower portion of the 
Indus,* reference is made to the inundations which every now 
and then occur. In contra.st with some other parts of tiie world, 
where severe inundations bring in their train destruction of life 
and property, and are considered a calamity, here, on the other- 
hand, as regards the inundations to wdiich portions of this State 
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are liable from overflow of the rivers bordering it. it is looke^l 
oil as a blessing : and although, occasionally, portions of the 
summer crops sown within its reach get destroyed, for one acre 
of such there are perhaps fifty acres of otherwise wa^te land 
submerged, and therefore susceptible of cultivation. 

After the floods have subsided, the land is at once ploughed 
up, and the surface being well pulverized, in order to pi cw cut as 
far as possible the escape of moisture by evaporation, it remains 
fallow until November. 

Wheat, barley, and the other cereals, and oil seeds cd tem- 
perate climates, are then drilled in, and (excepting tho-e well- 
lands whose surl'ace is generally too high in level to acquire a 
thorough saturation during the flood) crops are produced without 
any subsequent watering, depending for their sustenance during 
growth on the moisture which the soil has imbibed during the 
floods, and the dews that are precipitated by its gradual evapora- 
tion and subsequent condensation during the cold nights. There 
are low portions along the banks of the rivers, which, during" 
every flood, get regularly submerged, and, where cultivated, 
bear crops of pulses and wheat. But the inundations referred to 
by General Tremenheere are of far greater importance than the 
above, and are, moreover, exceptional, inasmuch as two simul- 
taneous conditions are necessary to bring them about ; 1 st, con- 
tinuous heavy rains in the watersheds of the three rivers at one 
and the same time ; and 2ndly, the set of the river on the left 
<bank ; this latter alone on the Indus and Chenab making some- 
times a difference of 2 feet in the height to which the water 
rises under conditions in other respects similar. 

A reference to the sections taken across the State, from 
Bahadur on the Indus to Kundairah on the Hukra, will show- 
how certain, and at the same time how natural, it is for this 
crest of the inundation (if not checked) to flow down over the 
gentle slope of the country in from its banks, whenever the 
floods rise sufficiently above their ordinary level to overflow 
the bank. The land submerged by this overflow is generally 
of the richest description, inasmuch as every successive flooding 
leaves a rich deposit of fertilising ."ilt, and as the floods are not 
annual, the fallowing of the land between the intervals of a flood's 
advent, adds to the fertility of the soil. In thus escaping 
over the high bank during a succession of years, each river 
forms a glacis for itself, and in course of time even its bed 
becomes higher in level than the surface of the ground some 
miles inland, and it is this peculiarity which gives such I'acili- 
ties for taking off irrigation canals. Not only is this a normal 
condition with each river, but every channel of any description 
(where its waters are not prevented from overflowing its banks) 
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forms a glacis for itself, and, as a rule, the highest ground is 
always to he found on the hanks of a channel whether it he 
in use or deserted. This reverses, of course, the natural arrange- 
ment which we observe in the valleys of most of our rivers at 
home, where all sutydus water in the valleys finds its way into 
the river, instead of, as Isere, the river water escaping into the 


valleys, never again to return. 

It is the silt with uhich the water is so heavily charged that 
causes this. Tlie moment the overflowing water escapes from 
the river, the decrease in the velocity ot the running water 
causes an iiumediate deposit, first of tl'ie heavier portions, and 
so on until after proceeding a short distance none but the finest 
particles are held in suspension. 

I have noted in the cross sections the .surface level of spring- 
water in various places, and from the observations recorded it 
will be seen that the greater tiie distance any well may be from 
the river, so is the surface level of its water lowered, proving, of 
course, that as there is no .surface drainage percolating into the 
soil, there must always be a subterranean drain inland from 
the river along its whole coiiise. From this we may assume, 
what I believe must really be tlie case, that the turther rivers 
of this class run, so much must their waters become diminished 
beyond the [loint where they possess no leedei'S. As a ride, I 
think we m.iy accept thi.s with regard to all the Punjab rivens 
except the Indus ; though it is only, I believe, during rains that 
that river receives auv addition to its volume by draiuage from 
the Sulimaii ” and subsidiary ranges. 

Ileverting to the subject of the periodical overflows, I have 
just been put iu possession ot a rejiort ot the action of the same- 
in the lower portion of the Bhawulpore State during the jiast 
season, which was one of exceptionally heavy rains iu the water- 
sheds of the rivers draining the Himalayas. 

Three large overflows occurred ; one above the junction of the 
>Sutledge audChcnab near Oocli; one near the junction of Chenab 
■with the Indus ; ami a third on the Indus just above Subzulkote. 
I have sketched their courses on the tracing now forwarded. 

These overflows commenced at the beginning of August, and 
lasted throughout the month. The one east of Ooch is described 
as haviii"- been iu places some miles in breadth and ranged from 
1 to! or'^b feet deep. It extended s.s.tv. to Khaujiore, a dis- 
tance of nearly dfl miles. _ 

The next overflow which took place was in the neighbourhood 
ofaud above the junction of Chenab and Indus, and extended 
for a distauce of 18 miles; it spread over the country fora 
breadth of from 2 to It) miles. On its western side the flow' was 
checked bv the embankment of the “Kubcera ” Canal, but as w'as 
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the case with the overflow from Ooch, tlie water was kept 
sufficiently under control to guard against damage to existing 
cultivation, and likewise flooded many miles of country for 
winter crops. 

The third overflow, which was from the Indus near the south- 
western boundary of the State, was of for greater extent than 
the two just described, and ap^iears to have overflowed the river 
hank over a distance of 15 miles. It left the river above Sub- 
zulkote, and after crossinir a canal called the Subzulvah, passed 
into the Sind district. How far this extended I have no account 
of. As regards the other two. it will be seen that, great as was 
the volume, all was absorbed within the State. 

I am not prepared witli data to show the rptantitv of water 
thus introduced into the countrv, which, it must be observed, 
was in addition to the canal supply, which latter a very high and 
exceptional inundation raised much above the average. I 
sliould suppose, however, tliat the volume of these combined 
floods could not have been less than 30,0U0 cubic feet per second 
at liighest level of overflow. 

When an inundation of this kind does happen, flowing as it 
does for miles over ground of wliich portions are nnder crops, 
we may well suppose how disastrous would be the result if left 
entirely uncontrolled, and at the same time wliat anxiety must 
prevail to get as much benefit out of sucli a godstuid as ]io>sible, 
by diverting its flow over land which may perhaps hav<‘ lain 
fallow ever since a similar flood of some years before. Accord- 
ingly, at such times, the whole agricultural community con- 
cerned, headed and aided by the presence of the liovenuo and 
Irrigation Officers, assemide and unite in their efforts to con- 
trol and guide the waters <d' the flood in their onward course ; and 
so thoroughly is the tiling understood by the people here, and, 
as regards the flood in rjiie^tion, so lieartily did all cn-ojiei’ate in 
the one mutual object, that but a verv small percentage of the 
standing crops were injured, whilst many thousand aei cs of most 
luxuriant wheat now gladdi-n the eye on land which, but fur the 
flood, would have remained uncultivated. 

This short accotint of an occurrence by which a store of 
moisture is periodically be.-towed on this thirsty land, and the 
almost incredible mannei- in which such enormous volumes ot 
water, equalling some rivers, are absorbed and utilized, will 
help more than aught else to demonstrate how vast and, as one 
may say, unlimited are the requirements of countries situated, 
as is this State, in a comparati\ely rainless region. ^\ e could 
not have a clearer proof of the wisdom and beneficence of Pjo- 
vidence than in having placed on the border of this rainh^ss 
and arid land three such rivers as the Sutledge, Cheimh, and 
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Iiiclu<, wiiicli are fed so bouutifiilly from the stores of wealth 
laid up daring the cold weather on the far-off Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and, by the melting of the snow sujiplemented by the 
subsequent monsoon rains, having brouglit it within reach of 
the same at the very time it is so much needed. 

XOTES ox THE ClIWATE, A( iKICULTUUE, Ac., OF THE BhAWCL- 

rOUE yXATE. 

The Bhawulpore State, though it has an extra-tropical cli- 
mate, has, owing to the rarity of its atmosphere (caused by 
deficiency of rain), a very high summer temperature, and there 
are, I should suppose, few countries of its latitude which have 
such a continuance of hot weatlier. The severest part of this 
season is from tlie end of April until tlie middle or end of June, 
during which months the mean temperature in the shade is 103' ; 
not only is the licat of the sun very great, but tlie air is dry, and 
the wind is almost fiery, and, during these moutlis, the growth 
of vegetation is scarcely perceptible. But witli the bursting of 
tlie south-west monsoon comes a change : gratlually the intense 
111 'at of the two previous mouths is softened down by clouds, 
tl 3 mean temperature falls to about 05^ in the sliade, and there 
is a perceptible degree of moisture in the air. The scorched 
grass and trees respond to the change by jmtting forth young 
shoots, and with only an inch of rainfall the whole country looks 
for a time C[uite green and fresh. 

This latter season is a busy time for the agriculturist. The 
same cause which has supjilied moisture to the atmosphere, has 
also filled the rivers (and therefore the canals) with water, and, 
at this time of the year, cotton, rice, indigo, and all the various 
grains, Ac., which are common to all tropical countries, are then 
put into the ground, and come to maturity in the autumn. 

Indigo is grown here on a considerable scale, but soil and 
climate are particularly suited to it. This valuable plant, with 
a plentiful supply of water, sometimes attains the height of six or 
seven feet. The manufacture of the dye is carried on in a most 
primitive manner liere : the whole co.st of vats and implements 
for a ficdd of lU acres ranges from 5f. to lOf. sterling. In this 
dry climatt3 the whole proc-ess is carried on in the open air, and, 
when ready for sale, it is in piece.s of the size and shape of wdiat 
is called in England “ thumb-blue it acquires that peculiar 
shape from being taken up between the thumb, tore and 
middle fingers, when in a pasty state, to be laid out for drying. 
It contains more or less impurities (chiefly of clay), accoiVling 
to the care taken during the process of manufacture. It is 
nearly all purchased bv ihe Cabul merchants ;it a ]iriee ranoine 
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generally from lOZ. to 12Z. per cwt., and doiiLtless finds its way 
into the markets of Central Asia. 

Great as is the change from the scorcliing heat of i\ray and 
June to the 'more genial hut still tropical heat of July, yet 
greater is the change uhich November ushers in ; after which a 
dry wind from the snowy ranges reduces the mean temperature 
to 60° or 63° uith frosty nights, reminding one once more of our 
English climate without its rain. 

After harvesting 'the summer crops, the ploughman has no 
rest, for now commences the season for putting in all the 
cereals, &e., which form the stajde of our cultivation at home. 
Wheat crops miles in extent, without a fence or division to 
break their continuity, almost excite one’s wonder at the means 
whereby such large areas can have been put under crop in a 
country not over-populated, and possessing no implement better 
than the rudest native plough made by the cultivator himself 
(very c>fton out of the very commonest materials^ by' a coujilo 
of days’ labour, and worked by' a pair of small-sized bullocks 
not much larger than many a ymirling at home. 

The seed is drilled in. The implement (drawn by a pair of 
bullocks) consists simply of one upright hollow bamboo with 
a woodeu cup on its top, and fixed on what may be called the 
rear of the ploughshare; and thus, as the plough is guided by 
the ploughman’s left hand and makes its furrow, the seed is 
dropped in the cup with the right hand, and so becomes 
simultaneously covered up. 

The ordinary produce of wheat is from 11 to 24 budiels (of 
55 lbs. each) per acre. 

Though wheat is the staple winter crop, many' other things 
grown in tempierate climates thrive during the cold season ; 
fields of turnips for feeding the tanner’s cattle are tound around 
every homestead, and in the absence of our nourishing crops of 
grass and hay, young wheat is imivcrsally cut and given, in its 
green state, to horses during this season. 

These winter crops are generally matured by the end of 
April, and their harvest, ug, thrashing, and winnowing occupy^ 
the cultivators until the season arrives for preparing tiie ground 
for the summer tillage. 

With the exception of j'otatoes, which (if not artificiidly pro- 
tected) suffer from the frost, all our English vegetables come to 
great perfection here; indeed, 1 have seen caulitlowers and 
lettuce in our station gardens at Bhawulpore as fine as some of 
those grown at home. 

Gartlens well stocked with fruit-trees abound in the out>kirts 
of the Ehawulpore city', and at every town where Ihs lligaiiess 
the late Nawab usuallv halted on his huntiun and shootinf- 
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excursions a garden is to be found. Whilst the mango-tree 
(where attention has been paid to its culture) grows to a large 
size, and ])ri):luces a fruit of unrivalled flavour, which conics to 
matui’ity in the hot ncather, there is sufficiently cold weather to 
enable the apple-tree to pro luco a small, though eatable, fruit, 
which ripens about the middle of April. 

Tliere are likewi'e numerous groves of orange-trees and 
pomegranates; the former attains sometimes a height of 12 
feet, and produces fruit at the usual Christmas season. The 
fruit .of the superior kind of pomegranate-trees is very fine, and 
is sometimes as much as 1 lb. in weight. 

Peaches of a peculiar flat shape, but very small, with a faint 
attempt at the iiloom so attractive in our Eugli-.h fruit, grow in 
abundance, but they lack that delicacy of flavour which we are 
accustomed to associate with this fruit in England. 

We have also the date-palm, which is the one great type so 
common to all countries in the northern hemisphere possessing 
an arid climate, with extreme summer heat and a low winter 
temperature. The tree is found in all jutrts of the State, and 
is especially abundant in the neighbourhood of all villages where 
the early 3[ahommcdan coiupierors settled. It has occurred to 
me as probable that, even if the date-palm existed here before 
their arrival, the cultivation of a tree of such importance in 
their own country would most likely have received especial 
attention from them. Wo line! as well the following fruit-trees 
in the garden.s : — Lime, lemon, citron, mulberry, fig, her {Zizy- 
plius Jujuha), jamoo {Jamlosa vitlyarls), and grape-vines. 

In a country like Bliawulpore, where scarcely anything grows 
without irrigation, either from the river, caiiahs, or wells, it will 
not be surprising that tliere ai'C no forests, and that timber 
trees are scarce. 

The following is a list of such trees as do grow here: — Babool 
or keckur. Acacia Arahica : ne.mi, AzaJ imclda Indica ; poplar 
or balm, Pojnihis EuphrutPa : false blackwood or sheeshum, 
sissoo or tale(\ JJalh-ryia Shceshoo : banian-tree. Ficus Indica : 
peepul. Ficus reliyiosa: biting peeloo, Salradora Persica ; 
leafless caper-bush or kirricr, Capparis ajihyUa : horseradish- 
tree, Ilorinya ptenjyosperma- ; mountain neem, Melia Budayen ; 
sweet peeloo. Salradora cleoides ; sen’s^, Alhr.za Lehbelc : 
amultas. Cassia fisfiiJa ; tree tamarisk or okah. Tamarix articu- 
lata ; pildice, Tamarix deoica ; lace, Tarnari'’ Gallica; thorn- 
tree. ihund. or khundee, Prosopis spiciyera. 

Except for a month or so alter rain, or where th.e ground is 
either irrigated or receives an overflow from the river, this State 
is badly otf fir natural grasses, and there are non-' cultivated : 
hence the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats is poor. The 
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t\^-o latter, indeed, live for a large portion of tlie year on the leaves 
of shrubs and trees, the branches of which are systematically 
lopped off by the shepherds of the flocks. 

But when rain does fall, more especially in the desert, the 
whole surface, in a few days, is covered with vegetation ; and so 
nutritious is it, that the milk acquires a delicious aroma and 
richness beyond conception, and cattle and sheep at that time 
get quite fat after feeding thereon for a couple of months. 

But of all animals the camel is most at home in this arid 
country, where, whether on the sand-dunes of the desert or in 
the valleys of the rivers, and whether rain falls or not, this 
beast seems to thrive : the salsola and tamarisk plants and 
shrubs, of which there is such a variety, form his staple food, 
whilst at the same time the tender shoots of the acacia, or, 
indeed, nearly all the known timber-trees here, afford that 
change of diet which is, I believe, one of the great secrets in the 
successful rearing of these animals. 

The whole of the region included in this and the neighbour- 
ing States is simply one vast breeding-ground for these animals : 
their selling price varies from 6/. to 20?., according as they maj' 
be low or well bred. 

In conclusion, it may be interesting to those unacquainted 
with this part of India to learn something about some of the 
people amongst whom the writer of this Paper is labouring, and 
i cannot do better than give a few extracts from IMajor 3[inchin’s 
Reports on this State to the Punjab Government for lb67-6S-69 ; — 

“ The eailiest authentic account shows tlic Dadi otias as settled at Hhikar- 
pore, in Sintle, where they had dug canals tii an the Indus, and weic in a very 
pr(i>perous state. A dispute aiisiug with the (’hAcrnor ot Sukhur about the 
payment of revenue, the Dadpotras inarched in a boily, two days’ journey, into 
the lUs'ert. Thei’ weie puisued by tin- Dooraiice truops, ami, being encum- 
bered with their women anil children, they adopted the ilesperate measure of 
killing them all, and then att.icking tlie Dooiaiiecs. Tiny routed them with 
great slaughter, but, being alraid to ntuni to Sh!kai}iore, they inarched up 
the left bank of the Iiidius, and settled near ‘ Allahrl.a'h't in this State. This 
was about ‘ the 3 -ear ’ IT.'IT. They di\ ided v.hat is now known as the Thawul- 
pore State amongst tlie chiefs of the tubes, and selected Bhawul Khan, of the 
Peerjaiii section, as the head chief, who then founded the city of Bhawulpore. 
A Belooeli of tlie Goorgij tribe, wlio liad aceonipanied him from Sinde, ivas 
appointed his minister. This Beloocli, during the rule of Bhawul Khan the 
Second, succeeded in gradually reiluciiig the power of the other ‘Ibiilpotra’ 
chiefs, and made them accept their Jageers J under Sumnud from the Xawab, 
whose Government was n cognized bi- Timoor Sbab, Emi eior ol Pelhi, in 
ITS!). In 1S27, Bhawul Khan the Third siicceedcd him, anel consolidated the 
State : all the Dadpotra chiefs acknowle-dging him a.s Kawab, and receiving 
their titles to their Jageers from him, on the condition of feudal service. 


* Tlie hunily of II.II. the Kawab — lite-rall}- “ the sons ot Dae id.’’ 
t Lat. -gs- 59' V.. long. 70^ 5G' e 

~ Jugeer is the name of a rcnt-fiee gi-ant of lar.il, and is gencrall}- for life only. 
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“On tlie death of Bhawul Khan, his second sou, at his iksirc, was made 
Kawab, but was deposed by a conspiracy on the jart tif the Dadpotra chieis, 
headed ijy Akil iMahomed Khan Achrani, within four months of his accession, 
and his elder lirother, Futteh Khan, became Nawab. On his death, m lS5ti, 
his son, Bhawul Khan the Fourth, succeeded him. 

“ ‘Father of the present Kawab.’ Bliauul Khan the Fourth died suddenly 
in June, lyGd. His son, Sadik Khan, was acknowledged as his successor by 
the British Oovernment, the Commissioueis ot Mooltan being deputed to invest 
him with the customary insignia. 

“ Soon after this date, the Queen-iMother and principal members of the State 
applied to have the State taken uiuler Biitish protection during the minority 
of the young Kawab. 

“ Tiie Zemindars (cultivators) arc a i[uict, pe.iceable race, and very ainonnble 
to contiol; they are o.xccllent agricultuihst,-., and very hard working. I'he 
dread of civil ivar alone disorganized them, and a settled Government is to 
them the greatest blessing. Tins is cleaily shown by the energy witli which 
they have come forw.ird to carry out canal unproveiueuts : they are daunted 
by im diflloultH s. 

“ The description in Tacitus of the ancient Britons is peculiarly applicable 
to the.se jieople: — ‘They cheerfully bear tlie coiiseiiptii'ii (statute labour), the 
taxes ami the buidens imposed on tliciu, if there is no oppression.’’’ 

lu a former Eeport T mentioned liaving discovered an old 
tower in the desert, about 18 miles south of Bhawulpore, in 
which we found an old plate with an inscription written in the 
old iSaiiskrit character. 

This plate has been partially deeipliered by Sir. Bayley, B.C.S., 
showing that it was a dedication of the vehar, or Buddhist 
Monastery of Bumaue, for the benefit, religinus, of sundry bar- 
barously-named relatives of the Bhiskee. i e. Bhilrshee, or religious 
mendicant, in the Sumhut, or area, of King Kanishka, in the 
month of Dai'iki. 3Ir. Bayley considers it valuable as confirm- 
ing General Cunningham’s surmise as to the use of Macedonian 
names of months, or, at least, attempts at them — the Daisiki 
being the equivalent of Dasmus. 

It also confirms Sir H. Elliot’s opinion that the Buddhist 
religion was the prevalent one in Sinde when the Mahomiue- 
daus first came in contact with Indian superstitions ; and this 
would in some measure account for the retention of this name, 
“ Soohi vehar,” to the present time. 

At page 406, volume i., note B, of Sir H. Elliot’s ‘ History 
of India, as told by its own Historians,’ it is related tliat Eai 
Sahasi XI. remitted certain taxes on condition that the people 
should raise six forts for him — at “ Ooch,” “ Matela,” “ Scorai,” 
“Man,” “Alor,” and “ Sewistan.” Two of these forts, viz. 
“ Ooch ” and “ Man,” are in this State.* 


* “ Ooch ’ lo at the cimtlucncu of the Suth-ilgr ,iud Clieiiah. “ TIau ” is situated 
in lat. 2S- lib' 0" x , fmg, TO' 24' 0 ''e. IMateia i'. I bcliive. on left bank of the 
Indus, in Siml, same mile:, below Subziilkote. • Alor ’ is near Eorec, oj)posite 
Sukkur on the Indus, in ,'Smd. (Sewi^au is the piesent Sehwan, on right bank 
of Indus, m Sind. 
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At “ Mau ” there is a shrine which has been about 100 years 
in existence, and tbe tradition is that the old fort was then in 
the same state as it is now. The walls are very hi^h and in 
wonderful preservation ; and, if the conjecture is right that the 
passage in the Chachnama above-mentioned refers to these forts, 
they must be 1300 years old, as “ Chacb,” who succeeded 
Sohas XI., ascended the throne of Siiide in Hijiri 10, corre- 
sponding to A.D. 594. 


XVI . — Notes of a Reconnaissance of the Anti-Lihanus. By 
Eichaed F. Buetox, f.e.g.s., and Chaele.s F. Tyewhitt- 
Deake, f.e.g.s. 

Many readei's, even professional geographers, will think that 
we ai’e to pass over trodden ground, and that in describing 
the Anti-Libanus we can do notliing but fill up with details 
the broad outlines traced by predecessors, d'he contrary is 
positively the case. I expected great things from ‘ L’Aiiti- 
Liban, par Gerard de Kiallo ’ (‘ Bulletin de la Societe de 
Geograpliie,’ tome xvi. 1868), and found that it treated of only 
the well-known lower altitudes well trodden by a host of tra- 
vellers. Surprising as it may seem, it is still true that the best 
and most modern maps do not name a single valley north-east 
of Zebedani, nor a single summit, except the ‘‘ Jebel el Halimeh,” 
an utter misnomer. They show merely the long conventional 
caterpillar, flanked by the usual acidulated drops, and seamed 
with the normal cobweb of drainage : when they have disjmsed 
all this parallel with the Libanu.s, they have apparently done 
their duty. Thus they neglect to show', among.st other things, 
the important changes in the chain, who.se northern half becomes 
exceptionally arid, whilst the southern is remarkably fertile. 
This is also true of the windward and seaward chain of Libanus, 
but to a lesser extent. The traveller in iSyria and Palestine 
is also left in ignorance of the fact that the general aspect of 
the range is superior to that of the maritime Sierra, that the 
colouring of the rocks is richer, the forms are more picturesque 
— often, indeed, “ weird, savage, grand, almost magnificent, 
like parts of Moab ” — that the contrasts of shape and hue are 
sharper, and that the growth in places assumes the semblance 
of a thinned forest. Of the Anti-Libanus we may say, of the 
Libanus we may not, that ravines of singular wildness and 
grandeur furrow the whole mountain-side, looking in many 
places like huge rents, whilst the views fiom the summits are 
far superior in extent of range and in variety of feature.’^ 
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water-skins, and two mules, driven Ly as many men. were 
liglitly loaded with all our belongings. The ijoint de dejxiri 
was B’Mdan, a little Christian village, CTreek-Orthodox and 
Eoman Catholic, which clings to the eastern flank of the Zebe- 
dani valley, bearing 283' Irom that important iModem town. 
The valley is well known to travellers, because it leads from 
Damascus to Baalbak ; in it we find the official sources of the 
Barada, or Eiver of Damascus, and the pool from whose head 
it jumps lies at an angle of 239'’ from dir. Consul-General 
Wood’s snmmer-cpiavters. The geographical or true source 
must be sought some 3 miles to the north-east ; it is called ’Ayn 
Haul' (“Poplar Fountain ”), from the little village of the same 
name, and it is fed in winter by the Sayl or torrent of Jebel 
el Shekif. Tlie water flows down a broken and clearly defined 
valley, divided into secti<.ins, every one, as usual, among.-,! these 
ungeneralising races, with its own distinctive term, e.tj. ^Yady 
el Kabir, Wady ’Ayn Ilaur, and Wady Dillah ; in summer, how- 
ever, its precious supply is drawn off by the fields, hence it 
has nut the honour of being popularly known as the Barada head. 
The mvtbological source is the Jiirah, or ‘•'swallow-hole,” in 
the we.steru block which separates the valley of Zebedani from 
the Ccc‘lesyrian vale ; this sink was until late years used as a 
Tarpeian rock — the offenders being of the sex formerly sacked 
at Damascus and Stainbul. 

B’liidan lies about lOUO feet above the solo of the Wady 
Zebedani: its site is a bulging shunt of fertile red humus, 
secondary limestone, iron-clay, red-black sandstone-grit, and 
here and there a bit of basalt. The general slo])e of this 
Wady el Wu’allakali, or upland of B’ludan, i.s 9’, and the 
rhumb 283’ (mag.). Although neither .striations nor burnish are 
now retained by the easily rlegraded rock, it has all the ap])ear- 
ance of an old moraine, deposited by glaciers that once debouched 
from the upland upon the Zebedani valley, and which hollowed 
a passage from the Barada through the heart of the Anti- 
Libaiius. Similar features occur in the Cedar G alley ; in the 
red ground north and south of the Zahlah gap, which blushes 
so beautifully in the evening sun, and, without mentioning 
others, in the heaps at the gorge-mouths to the east and the 
north-east of Iskander lin or Alexandretta. 

The upper section of the B’ludan valley is a complicated bit 
of ground, bearing 41’ from below, and wheeling suddenly to 
60°. It is bounded eastward by a crest-line, which 31. Gerard 
de Eialle, with the guide-books, calls the '• highest summit of 
Anti-Lebanon,” but which has no claim to that honour. Impas- 
sable during rvinter by reason of the snows, in fine weather this 
B’ludan block commands a noble view, especially to the south and 
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south-east. Here tlie eye clearly defines the three great lateral 
gradients wliii-h form gig-antic steps, each averaging 700 to 000 
feet above its neighbour, and leadiug from the Padan Daui- 
mesek (“upland jilain of Daniasca-< to the oriental base 
of the true Anti-Libanus. The highest is the Assal el 44 ard 
terrace; the middle gradient is that of Kaui-lSabk; and the 
lowest is the Saidnaya-Jayrud, which runs almost without a 
bend to Palmvra. 

The H liidaii block is fronted on the west by the Jebel el 
Sheki'f, or Idountain of Clefts,” a name sometimes erroneously 
applied to the higher elevations on the east. Three principal 
buttresses are seen towering like titanii- steps in the clear blue 
air by those who take the French diligence from Bayriit to 
Damascus. Xo. 2 from the bottom bears the name of Dayr Xaby 
Tumtn: the [ucturo'ipie ruins upon t!ie summit are connected 
by the pcoj)le with the Pro])het Jonah. 44h; found two Greek 
in.scri[itions, both sadly mutilated ; one of these was cut upon 
an altar much resembling that which we brought from Kanawat. 
No. the Khaslisha'a cl Shekif. rough ground of the fShekii',’’ 
is well grown with the Lizzab, a junipi'r uhieh has almost dis- 
appeared from the lower altitudes. This is the home of the 
bear (Z7. Sijriacus) whiidi uses the night to destroy the vetches 
and grapes raised upon the fertile dark lands below. In the 
summer of 1870, I was shown the jndts of a full-grown male and 
a cub that had been killed; in 1871 a second peasant was 
mauled by a hungry bruin whose meal he had unwittingly 
interruptetl. The result was that Xatfu's, or gardes-champeii'ts, 
armed with firelocks, passed the night amongst the crops, but, 
when shouting, they were careful not to wound. They divide bears 
into two kinds, the Akish, or vegetarian, and the Lahham, or 
meat-eater, who often takes a fau<?y for a lamb or a kid. They 
all agree that the bear hibernates during the TIarl a’niyyah, or 
fortv (lavs follouing the winter solstice, and that the best season 
for sjiort is in early September, when the vendange brings him 
down from his hidden haunts. I could never afford time, at 
least a fortnight being required, to make a bag, and though the 
spoor and sleeping-places were everywhere visible, I only 
sighted one, which scrambled out of view before a shot could 
be fired. 

Our route lay up the Arz el Mu’allakah, or ujdand BTudan 
vallev, which is bounded on the right liy the B’hidau block 
(.Jeb( 3 l el Ahhyhr), and on the left by the Jebel cl iShekif. After 
one geographical mde fnjin the villace, we [lassed out of the 
limestone into a band of pure sand-t(»ne : it alternates with 
limonite, iron-revetted clay, slag-iike masses, and purple grit, 
degrading into a blackish humus. In 2 hours ( = 3,i direct 
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geop-rapliical miles) we reacked tke ilarjat 'Ayii el Xnsiir, 
“ Plainlet of tlie Yultures’ Spriiip,” showing some twenty foun- 
tains. The upper part is a versant, the northern waters escaping 
through the Wady el Tlanslairah into tlie Calesyrian vale. 
After one direet mile from the Yultuivs" S])ring,” ue halted at 
a cold pond, the Birkat cl TIudawwarah. or " Bound Tank,” 
which showed 54’’ Fahr., whilst the air was O-Y Fahr. Here we 
collected a variety of water-beetles, which, according to Tlr. G. R. 
Crotch, “ are, from the arid nature of the country, rare, but 
abundant when found.” 

A little before noon, as the cloud-pack coming up rendered 
the air delightfully cool, we rounded the southern head of the 
Wady iMansluirah. The latter shows a big square block of 
limestone, split, not b}' contractioii and expansion, but by ZuT 
Fikar, the irresistible sabre of Calijdi Ali. We afterwards saw 
several boulders in the same condition, but this was the only 
one with a legend attached to it, unlike the Siuaific roidcs, uj)en 
so many of which Hazrat Wu.'a (Bo>es) has Icit his marl:. 
Upon tile col, or ])ass, dividing the Tlanslnirah valley from 
the Wady cl Ifossa (Ha.'^a), we picked up stones richer in copp.'r 
than those of the old A'ady Magharah diggings. 

The C(d presently placed us upon a conspicuous summit, 
the Ba’as Zahr Abfi T llin, “Head of the Ridge of tlie Father 
of Henna ” — that is, of the wren, a name as sensible as Shrimp 
Mountain (Camarones), apjdied to one of the talle.st volcanoes in 
intertropical Africa. It is the apex of the Manslmrah arc, 
which resembles the Cedar Valley, but upon a small scale. 
Here the wintry winds must rage furiou.sly. The Lizzab- 
juniper is blow n to the north and north-east ; a few young- 
trees show' that even the goats spare the place, and in the older 
growths the wood is ridiculou.sly out of proportion to the foliage. 
The height of a tree girthing some 12 feet at 2U inches above 
the ground will, pei-haps, be lU feet, whilst the roots, jn'culiarly 
long and strong, will contain double the timber of the bole. 
The bilherrv throws itself upon the nearest stone, and clings to 
it as though fearing to be blown awav into space. And the 
rest of the vegetation, especially the rose and the thistle, is 
exceptiomilly stunted, when tlie actual altitude is considered. 

From this summit wo could see to the north-east, and divided 
by a water-jiarting, another steep valley. Hanked by the axis of 
the Anti-Libaiius, resemlding the 31aushurah and the Arz el 
3Iu’alhikaft, or upland of BTiidan. The eastern or higher lip is 
the normal cre.A of jialisaded cliffs (Haw alls), above which the 
goat-paths run, and it is capped by rounded summits of red- 
yellow humus, scattered over with stone. On the west are 
rock-waves and crag-islets, the “ Ilheos ” of the Portuguese, 
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separatod by torrent-beds, wliicb, like those of the Jebel el 
Shektf, drain the surface into the 3ra’arabim g-or^e below. 
The unusual quantity of yegetation, especially juniper — by 
some niistalvcu for cvpress — that tiiids a iouting in the jagged 
limestone gives this view the most pleasing aspect. The chord 
of our second valley runs 33’ 30' towards the lla’as Earn el 
Ivabsh, far on the x.X.j:. As usual in these Liiids. the whole 
lacks a generic name; it is sectioually called after its springs, 
which ]iatch the surface witli nettles and green weeils, Wady 
’Ayn clBaridah; Wady’Ayn el Sakhrah; Waly "Ayii el Za'anir 
(•‘of the hawthorn”), and so forth. From above, the door a 2 >peared 
smooth and easy, ljut experience proved it to be otherwise. 
The material is sandstone, alternating with lime, in detached 
blocks, forming what a[)peared to be sections of pavement. 
Plots of wheat and tobacco, whicli never pay tax nor tithe, 
nourish in sheltered places, but at times, when rain is v anting, 
the seed refuses, it i< .said, to .sprout. In this pait of the higli- 
lauds such growtlis will extend to (lOfiO to TOh't feet above 
.sea-level, and 2 )erhaps higher: the wheat is horny and stunted, 
and the pcmple declare that grazing animals will not allow barley 
to be i'ea[ied. 

W'e descended s(une 800 feet by the Wady Jnwar el ’Akkiib 
(“ Sinks of the Articlioke”), and we .-truck tlie Xo. 3 valley, where 
the ’Akibat el blamra, a red col, is traversed by the Sarghaya- 
Eanktis road. 33 e [>u«sed successively on the lett the 33 ady 
’Ayn el Za’arur, and the \3'ady el Xalu'tir, the latter lieaded by a 
largo corndeld. These names were giv.m to us by the goat- 
herds. After a rugged ride, crossing the eastern crest of the 
Anti-Libamis, we feil. about sun.-et, into the 31'ady 'Ayn el Dur- 
rah, *‘of maize,” which the Eev. 3Ir. lV)rter ('Five Tears in 
Damascus,’ ja. 311, 2ud edit.) calls “fountain of Dura.” This 
valley, well sheltered from the biting draughts of the jrasses, 
sheds* from the we.stern 8ierra to the As.siil el 33'ard upland ou 
the east. It has a hue fountain, which waters horses and neat 
cattle, and which feeds a llimali, or trenched held of vetches. 
'The owner was a Eaukiis man, who, with his t^^o shirtless and 
sharp-witted lads, occujued the jdace during summer — it is too 
cold for permanent settlement — and he passed liis nights iu 
shouting and iu firing random shots to scare away jrlunderiug 
bears. "We secured a kid. The.se auimaE, covered on the yurd, 
or upland, with fat an inch deep, contrast wonderfully with'their 
lean, dry brethren ot the plain. 

After a cool niuht, we were in the saddle at .'.’dO A.vr. (Tues- 
day, August 1. 1871), and, traversing the 3Vady ’Ayn el Durrah, 
we ascended the direct niountain-roa'l from TIu'ana to Eaalbak. 
Then, rounding the head of a {larallel valley — the 33'ady el 
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Maksam — in wliicli, as the name denotes, the highway ana- 
stomoses, we found on enr left a dwarf depression, separated by 
a watershed from valley iso. 3 ; this is ajiparently tlie north- 
eastern end of the latm-al basins which subtend the western 
crest of the Anti-L;banus. 

A ride of 50 minutes ( = 1-' direct geographical mile) placed 
us at the head of the AYady cl Hawa, a long depres'ii.n leading 
from the chine to the soiith-w extern part of the .Issal el Ward 
plain. It coutains the ’Ayn el Hassiui. and. some way down it, 
there is, they say, a ruin called Ivabr el Shatir (“ of the rogue ” or 
“the running foutmaii'’), with a •’Hebrew” inscription, jwobably 
some insignificant marks in the stone. IN'e walked up the crest 
on our left, a prolongation of the Abii ’1 Hin ridge, which gave 
us a fine front and back view. From that point, travelling along 
a knife-board, with a suce<'ssion of Jiirahs, “ sinks, or ■‘swallow- 
lioles,” to the right, we headed the Wady el Marhalah, and, 
threading huge walls lilo- cyclopean masonry, we ascended the 
south-eastern dank ol' the Fa’as llam el ivabsh, ‘-Head of 
the High Place of the (Wihl) luim or WufHon” {Ovis Musimon). 

Here the regular cliff-like crest which we had followed on 
our left or westward from B'ludan aj)j>arcntly ends, but ju’e- 
sontly to reappear as a central spine. We could see nothing in 
front (35° mag.) but a long ])orspective of lateral ridges, lun- 
iiing parallel, but palpably detached, and broken ranges streaked 
with trees, and evidently jiarted by tlic dee})Ost gorges. The 
general direction is so;ncwhat south of east (80^ to 100’), 
towards the Assal el kYurl plain, and the drainage eventually 
feeds the waters of Yabi-ivl. Their names, we afterwards learnt, 
are — 1. The lYady Bir >Sduij, which lay at onr fct t. 2. The 
H'ady Bir el Washil ("of water-pits” which never dry): this 
Finmara anastomoses with the lower course of the former. 
3, The Wady Zuwayyik. or the *■ narrowish,” said to contain 
ruins. 4, 5, and 0. The Wadys Butrah, Za’ariir and Bir (1 Ivhasha- 
bah, the latter rounding the southern base of Aaby Batuli. whose 
hogsback arose in the ilistancc. The ‘•'Prophet” was backed by 
a cone, which we presently were able to call Taia’at 41 visa, 
whilst, far upon tin: north-eastern horizon, appeared the Halaim 
block. Evidently we might have kejit our course along the 
Avestern ridge by rounding the valley.s for sonic (J miles, which 
would have brought us to cultivated ground. But we wanted a 
guide, and our horses were threatened with thir.st, as well as 
w ith hunger ; so we resolved to follow the nearest long depres- 
sion, which we knew mimt lead to the A^sal el M’ard village. 

Descending into the Finmara head, we struck the excellent 
road of a slate-like surl'ace, naturally macadamised, Avliiidi threads 
the gorge. Its most remarkable growths are the barberr}’, the 
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true currant (a Riles), and the wild honeysuckle. After two 
hours we came upon the Bir Sahrij, an old and solidly built 
well 12 feet deep. Then, cresting the tall ridge to our left, we 
saw broken and detached rocks, perfectly simulating ruins. 
Here was the anastomosis of tlie \\’ady Bir el Washil. Lower 
down, the heights were seamed witli paths ; u ood-cutters, char- 
coal-burners, and goatherds, presently appeared, and, finally, 
cultivation marbled the gentler slopes. Mortally long seemed 
the rest of the way. After a ride of lUi direct geographical 
miles doun the Quebrada, it was 11 A.w. before we debouched 
upon the plain of As>al el AVard. 

The AA’ady Bir Sahrij evi'lently divides the comparatively 
well-watered southern section of the Anti-Libanns from the 
]iarclied and dusty northern half. We can only suggest that 
iiere the limestone formation becomes more deeply cracked and 
fissured, and less able to retain the springs, which directly dis- 
appear underground. The same rule holds good in the Libanus, 
where the northern and higher is less fertile than the southern 
and lower half. 

We lialted within sight of the large bluish-grey ash-heaps 
and hillocks u]>on which Assal el Ward is built, and of the 
dozen poplars that garnish its upper spring. My old friend 
Shaylch SaHh gave us the usual hospitable welcome; here the 
peo]ile, uncorruj)ted by travellers, are always civil in the ex- 
treme. The men, Shaf’if Moslems all, may jnuster 2o0 guns; 
they are more intelligent than usual, and are never unwilling 
to fight. Assiil “ of the Bose ” is a well-to-do place, and the 
cold keen air, which compels the houses to be wiudowless, 
reddens the fat cheeks of the children, and preserves the fresh 
complexions of the greybeards. 

On the next day (August 2) we set out betimes, accomjiauied 
by my good friend tShaykh Kasim, our host’s brother. AVe 
took the southern or U[)per road to the hogsback, a little 
HernK'u kiu nvn as Jebel Naby Biiriih — '• of Baruch the Prophet.” 
Ko one pretends that the f'cribe actually visited this wild .spot, 
but a dream or a vision always sutlices to create a place of holv 
visitation. There is also a northerly line, via AA’ady el Ma- 
ghiirah, where a cavern is said long to have sheltered certain 
rebels of the ITarUish family. 1 )i-mounting beyond the vine- 
yard, we walked up a stiff slope, lying nearly north-east (mam) 
tVoTii As.-al elAAArl, and we inspected the hlagharat Taht el 
Karnali (•‘under the horned hill”); the cave proved to be partly 
artificial and partly natural. Conspicuously .seated on the suiii- 
mit of the same eminence are the ruins known as Lavr Taht 
el Karnah or AA’ady Bariih ; they bear 5' from Assal el AA’aid, 
and 34Mfom the Banih summit. The remains are evidentlv 
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those of a Baal temple, converted into a church and convent, 
ami we came to the conclusion that it was perhaps the most 
ancient which we had seen throughout Syria and Palestine. 

Eesuniing our ride towards the mountain, we entered its 
eastern outliers, and jtassed on the left the Wacly Za’aiur, up 
which there is a foot-path to Baalbak. Thi?nce crossing a high 
hill-spur, wo fell into the level at the south-eastern base of 
Jebel Bartih, and we visited the (eastern) Bir el Khashabah, 
which gives its name to this Wady; the well \uts, however, 
almost dry. From that point my friend walked up the western 
slope of the hogsback. whilst I followed the south-wc.>tern path, 
which my party had taken in Xovember, 1870. The latter, 
beginning through cultivation, zigzags over broken ground, 
which here and there caused all to dismount, and leads after 
some 50 minutes to llakam Nabv Baviili. The “ visitation place ” 
is a rude circle of dry stone wall, utterly modern, and built by 
the well-known Bufa'i family of Yabrtid, descended from the 
great Sufi Ahmad of Baghdad. 

We resumed our way to the north-eastern peak, upon which 
eight months before I had built a cairn or bench-mark. The 
apex gave us a view to the north-east, before concealed ; hero rose 
straight in front of us the Shaykh el Jibal, “ le Eoi des 31on- 
tagnes,” the very summit of the Anti-Libanus. It is variously 
called from its component parts Tala’at Tltisa ; Jebel el ’Aawaj, 
froma Wady and a village; J(d.)el Fatli, after a deep bay in the 
mountains ; and Jibet el ’Uyun, from certain unnamed springs. 
We distinguished it as the ‘‘Fatli block,” supplementing the 
absence of a general term amongst the natives. When asking 
for it, however, the traveller must call it Jnrd Tlu’arrat ei 
Bashkiirdi, and carefully distinguish it from the Ba’as Eafi’a, 
alias Eafi’a Mu’arni, a reddish buttress, prulong(.d to the north- 
east (46^ mag.) of the Fatli ju'oper. 

After resting under a juniper, we rode along the northern 
crest, and an hour’s march placed us suddenly upon the Wady 
el Fatli. This gorge, which divides the Aaby Burfih block 
from the apex of the Anti-Libanus. yawns some 700 feet 
deep, and in many parts i.s impracticable. We had some 
difficulty in ijetting down our batrgage animals : arrived at 
the Bir el Fatli, a well sunk 10 feet in the shelly limestone, 
we not a little surprised the civil goatherd As’a<l ibn \ usnf, 
whose green turban showed that he belonged to a Holy House. 

Eesuming our way, we crossed the Wady el Fatli, and then 
breasted the Anti-Libanus summit, by an easy incline known as 
Tala’at Mttsa, “the Ascent of (a?) Aloses.” After some 45 minutes 
( = 14 geographical mile) we stood on the top. From this com- 
manding site we observed that the apex forms a regular circlet 
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of ricVe, wliicli viewed from below, and indeed from almost everv 
quarter, assumes the appearance not inappropriate ot a mural 
crown. The ‘'’Fatli block” is bounded north by the greater 
Wady el ’Aawaj, and south by tlie Wady el Fatli. The highest 
point (Ka’as el ’Aawaj) that caps the crest, and bears 18^ 3U' 

( mag-.) from the summit of Tala’at 3Iusa, was shonu by a small 
clinometer with spirit-level to be some 20 feet higher than 
that upon which i\e stood. The aneroids, afterwards corrected 
by the mercurial tubes, and computed by Captain George, 
U.X., gave 8721 feet ; the temperature was 7.3 ' (Fahr.), showing 
that the Tala’at Miisa height cannot be less than 8740 feet. 
Thus the true apex of the Anti-Libanus, from n hich the Cedar 
lllock bears 31 .30' ( mag.), is not at the .south where Mil. 
I’orter and Gerard have placed it, with an inadequate allowance 
of GSOO for 773G feet, nor at tlie extreme north, where Lieu- 
tenant van do Velde has located it, with the shabby esta- 
blishment of 5000 feet, instead of 8257 feet. Its real position 
is at the liead of the second third beginning from the Hermon, 
and thus it is almost a central nias-if. 

Descending the eastern slope of Tala’at ^Itisa. and niudiug 
down the southern flank of the Kati'a Illti'ana, we fell into 
the vineyards and flg-t'ards outlying the little old settlement 
Mu’arrat el Bashkiirdi, of the “3Iad Kurds.” The peasants 
insist upon entitling it Bash-Karriyah, “ the 5Iad village.” As 
it is mentioned in the guidebooks, 1 need say nothing about it ; in 
this out-of-the-uay place we were of course hospitably received ; 
the Shaykhs, who, according to custoin, number half-a-dozen, 
contended for the honour of lodging us, and Shaykh Sa’id 
carried away the prize almost by force. He also told off a 
brace of his relations for the considerati )n of ten piastres or 
two francs per diem to guide us on the ne.xt day, and we soon 
found out that we had to guide Sa’iil and Tahir. 

At the late hour of 8 a.ji. (August 3) we bade adieu to our 
host, and took a northerly direction, with bends to east and 
west, over the Kara-Xabk upland. Here the wintry cold is 
extreme, exidaining the native saying — 

“ bayn Kara wa Aabki 
iSanat cl nuiluk tabki."’ 

“ 'Twixt Kara town ami Xabb the Sta-p, 

Daughters ol'kuig;, (oc. tui-clad woiiieu) liual o ca wec[i " (far culJ). 

Hard by on our left hiy the long line of the northern Anti- 
Libtinus; "the blocks and buttresses were separated by ^\’adys. 
of which the most important is El Zummarani, ‘-'the Piper,” 'so 
called from the wailing music of its wintry draughts. The 
course is a little .south of west (mag.), and from it.s moutli 
Kara town bears 85° (mag.). It is the southern limit of the 
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Halaim properly so called. The classical Arabic word ^Yould 
be Hilmali in the plural Halmat (“ nipples ”), here 

corrupted to Halimah and Halaim. Vieweil from the eastern 
lieights, this northernmost block of the Aiiti-Libanns seems 
to consist of a range ending north and south nith two great 
buttresses; whilst the latter supports a broken stony line of 
paps and cones somewhat inferior in elevation. The four 
greater Halaim running from south to north are — 

1. Hallmat ^Yady Zummarani, bounded on the south by the 
Piper, and north by the Eastern Kurrays ; the long saddle 
seen from Aabk to the south-east suggests an elephant's back 
with head and ears. 

2. Halimat Kurrays, “of the Edible Nettle.’’ From the 
eastern plain it appears a table-mountain ; one standing upon 
the northern heights secs a double and parallel line, bearing 
north-east to south-west, separated by a gorge, and connected by 
a bau'l of rock. 

3. Halimat Kur’a, “ Iho Bald Pap," because compa- 

ratively bare of trees, also called Halimat Earii, from tbo 
neighbouring town of Kara, the Comochara of the Greeks. It is 
a round and humpy cinincnce, presenting to the eastern plain 
two large and sumlry smaller shiehls of limestone, whose strata 
are almost perpendicular. 

4. Halimat el Kabii (^) “ of the Covered Cistern ; ” this 

pass is called ^ar excellence El Halimah, but not “ Jebel el 
Halimah (Van de Velde). From the eastern plains it appears 
a small saddle-back topping the Kar’a (No. .8), and hardly 
to be distinguished as a separate feature, although parted 
from it by a deep gorge. The Cedar Block shows it standing 
boldly up; seen from between Hasyah and Hums, it rises 
during the winter a tall snowy peak. North of Jebel el Sliekif 
it is the only feature given by Van de Velde (Stanford's 
edition), and he declares it to be the ‘'highest top” of the Anti- 
Lilianus, which it is surely not by 4G0 feet. 

At the mouth of the Wady el jlal, the next in importance to 
the Zummarani, we befit west towards the nearest water. The 
col was remarkably easy, and bonce a descent led to a bubbling 
fountain, the Washlat Kurrays, at the southern end of the 
western “Nettle-pass,” and heading the great Wmdy Farih. 
It lies 5 hrs. ( = about 124 direct geographical miles) from, and 
almost due north of, Ulu’arrat el Bashkiirdi. 

After resting, we proceeded to ascend the Halimat el Kabii. 
Descending a deep valley, we fell into the Sultani or high-road 
from Fikah to Kara, which runs up and down the Wady Mar 
Tobiya (St. Tobias). Then turning suddenly to the left, we 
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ascended in -40 minutes the long south-eastern spur. The upper 
fourth of the peak is revetted with hard limestone rock, compelling 
horses to go round by the north. The Kakvii-, or stone man. 
which I hatl planted on the summit, was found overthrown pro- 
bably by treasure-hunters. Here we caught a number of lady- 
birds (Coccinellcc) nestling under the stones as in the chinks 
of the dome of St. Paul's. 

An east-west section of this the iK'rthernniost line of the 
Anti-Libanns gives — • 

1. The outliers of the main ridge, such as .Tehel Ivar a and its 
dependencies, called theHuriifof liar Tobiya; 2. The Halimat 
el Kabii, which is the eastern apex of the main block, and bounds 
a large valley opening and draining to the west ; 3. An upland 
plain of rolling ground, broken and treeless, but not wholly 
uncultivated, shedding towards Coeh'syria ; and T. The western 
ridge of rough and barren hill whicli forms a right bank for the 
head valley of the Oroides. 

The prospect from the Halimat el Kabii is at once extensive 
and picturesque. Southwards, where there is the finest view, 
appear in lengthened perspective, and difterently tinted by dis- 
tance, the several planes of ridge separated by their respective 
gorges. Below the vertical precipice under our feet, and beyond 
the skirts of the Halimah, rise the two parallel lines of the Kur- 
rays, stce]) savage hills, flat-topped, and disposed like dykes, their 
sides banded with stony outcrops, and dotted with the darkest 
juniper. Farther off in the bluer air stand the waving Hunif 
of Abii Iiliis, backed by the .Sadr el Bustan and the Huriif ’Ayn 
Sharkiyin, '• the points or peaks of the Fount of the Easterns,” a 
labyrinth of ranges and chasms. Farthest upon the azure horizon 
is the diademed head of the Fatli aiiex, still showing three 
peaks, and connected by a narrow ridge with its subject height, 
the Ea’as Raff a Mu’arra. Contrasting with these bold altitudes 
lies the south-eastern plain of As.=al el IVard, divided from the 
Kaia-Nabk terrace by the picturesque -Sierras of Tlarmariiii (or 
Hanhii) and Rankiis. To the west, beyond the valley of the 
Orontes, where the white patch of the Hurmul village and its 
decaying pillar are conspicuous, rises the lum])y dome, redchsh- 
yellow and tree-dotted, known as the Sha’arah of Baalbak, the 
outworks of the highest Libanus. Above this feature towers the 
bold chine of the Cedar Block, upon which still linger long lines 
and large spots of snow, which glow' like amethysts in the 
eveiring light. The three summits, of nearly equal altitude, 
fret the sky-line, and the 'Uyyun Urghush buttress is set oh 
and detached from the wall-like surface by the shadow which it 
casts upon the lengthy and regular ridge that backs it. Farther 
north, the apex of Libanus falls into the Jurd of Tarabulus 
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(Tripoli), speckled ^Yitll black points, and dotted with cones, 
while farther still the mountains are absorbed by the valley of 
the Nahr el Kabir, the Eleutherus Eiver. To tlie west there is 
a gleam of distant sea, adding another glory to the view, Yvhilst, 
almost melting into a blue cloud of hill, the Jebel el Hhlah, or 
southernmost heights of the Jebel Kalbiyyah, defines the haunts 
of the mysterious Xusayri. Between the n.n.w. and n.>;.e. the 
glance, passing beyond the foreground of ever descending ridges 
and hollows, falls upon the Orontes Lake and thready stream ; 
upon the rich cultivation of Hums and Hamah, one of the gardens 
of Syria ; upon the tiny clumps of trees, each denoting a settle- 
ment; upon the ridge of Salamiyah, that outpost of ancient 
Tadmor, and upon the unknown steppe^ El 'Alah and the 
Bedawi-haunted tracts which sweep up to the Jebel el Abyaz. 
whilst on fine days, it is said, the castle of Aleppo bounds the- 
northern horizon. 

After observations wo descended the N.x.w. flank of the 
Halimah, guided by a civil goatherd, to inspect the Kabu or 
vault whicli gives a name to the peak. At the very base W(; 
found the ruins of a small and rustic sun-temple, and farther to 
the north-east a dry cistern, nhich might be of any age. From 
that point a weary ride, rounding the western flanks of the 
Haltinah, and many a long and rough ascent, led us back to the 
encampment at the Kurrays fountain. That day had given us 
15 hours of hard work, and we uncommonly enjoyed the fine cool 
night, illuminated by the first annual fall of “ shooting stars.” 

On the next morning (Friday, August 4) we resolved upon 
returning to Assal el Ward by a long circuit to the south-west ; 
thus we should be able to prospect the third part of the east-west 
section of the northern Anti-Libanus, including the Baalbak 
crest, which Yve had missed by travelling down the Wady Bir 
Sabrtj. Our course began down the long Wady Farih ; we then 
passed on the left the Wadys el Dubb, “ of the Bear,” and of 
Zummarani. “the Piper.” At this elevation, the Eiumaras, 
whose mouths are so deeply cut and precupitous where they 
debouch upon the Assal el Ward terrace, disappear in the upland 
plain of rolling ground which bounds the main ridge on the west. 
We afterwards found the same to be the case at the Baalbak 
crest ; and it became at onci^ apparent why the gorges of the 
Anti-Libanus opening east and west bear different names. In 
Arabia generally Wadys are seldom called the same on both 
sides of a rvatershed ; here, however, there is no connection 


* It lias lately been explored by my friend and tllov.-travcller, f'liailcs I*' 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, and I have published in ‘Unexplored Syria,’ his account of a 
most adventurous journey. 
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between tliem and the lines of road, as the valleys traverse, as it 
were, neutral ground. 

The Sahlat or plainlet at the head of the Zummarani was culti- 
vated with upland wheat, a j)iginy growth of a fe\v inches. The 
country was well clad uith wild almond and pear, whilst the 
abundance of maple suggested that the sugar-tree of southern 
Italy and Canada might here be made valuable. Presently we 
struck upon a large and well-defined Fiumara, which, as usual, 
rejoices in as many names as an Iberian grandee. Here it is 
c-alled Wady Khirbat Yrrnin, from a deserted settlement, appa- 
rently of the old Troglodytes, which hugs the left bank of the 
torrent-bed. We then fell into a road running north-east to 
sorrth-west, with sundry windings, and separating the Bilad el 
Shark! (eastern countries) about Kara from the western, the 
Bilad el Gharbi, whose head-quarters are Baalbak. The valley is 
hemmed in and protected on both sides by hill and mountain, 
mo.stly stone-lined and cliff-toppcd ; over the sole were scattered 
ploughed fields, and, with the assistance of tanks and cisterns, 
it might once more become a land of plenty. Now it depends 
wholly upon the rains, which at these altitudes are even more 
precarious than the snows. It wants a Brigham Young to order 
a round million of trees. 

Presently we came up<m the western Bir ol Khashabah.'a 
masonry-lined pit 10 feet deep, which gives its name to the 
soutliern prolongation of this long line. Its continuation, the 
Wady el Hikban. becomes more irregular, closing in and flaring 
out. Then begins the Wady el Ruhwah. bending to the west- 
ward, a via mala only 10 to 12 feet wide, Avith tall, upright 
sides, and a floor of white limestone, polished like glass by the 
myriad hoofs of goats and sheep. The sun, which in the lower 
valley had scorched us, and had made our muleteers very 
quarrelsome, Avas noAv tempered by the cool brisk atmosphere 
of the heights, and the novelty of the scenery Avas charming to 
our eyes. 

At length, travei-slng a small black circus, a rond-j)oint, 
AA’here the charcoal-burner had been at work, Ave debouched 
upon the Wady ol Biyara, — “ of the Avells.” As usual, it is a 
Avidening of the Fiumara, a meeting-place of four shallow passes. 
We had travelled 4 hours 50 minutes, representing some 
10 direct geographical miles, from the Washlat Kurrays, and 
were not sorry to take rest in a pair of dwarf caves. 

As the flocks began to gather, Ave resumed our Avay to the 
north-Avest, exchanging the Wady el Biyara for a succession of 
stony ridges, Avhich led to the Watly Barbarus (‘"of the bar- 
berry ”). In this shalloAv slope Ave found tAvo Avells, the loAver 
scanty, the upper full. IMany goatherds, all more or less armed, 
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were here watering their charges, and their aspect, gestures, 
and manners, showed that a fight at the well is as easily managed 
now as in the days of Abraham and Lot, ^Ye vaiidy endea- 
voured to hire a guide ; all refused to leave their charges. 

Travelling for thhty minutes over a down-like country, with 
gentle waves of grassy ground, and for twenty minutes across up- 
land cultivation, we traversed a short divide of limestone ready 
cut into self-faced slabs by Nature’s hand. Here and there it was 
piled up in landmarks, to show where the flocks might and might 
not go ; the stranger will everywhere find in Syria and Palestine 
these primitive contrivances, which, however, cannot privily be 
removed, as every neighbour knows every inch of his own ground. 
Presently we sighted to the left, or e.s.e., the lofty walls of the 
Wady el Fatli, and here a goatherd, who had been a linesman 
in the Sultan’s army, and w ho had fought in tlie Crimean cam- 
paign, gave us exact directions. The guides declared that he 
was sending us a long way round, but wc preferred his certainty 
to their uncertainties. 

We then passed into El Khashshaa, the rough red region 
lined with trees which we had seen bearing westward from the 
summit of Nahy ilaruh : apparently this outcrop is a central 
spine, which continues the cliff-crest facing to west between the 
Jebel el Shekif and the Ra’us Ham el Kabsh. It i.> a goatherd’s 
paradise, a succession of the hardest limestone crests and 
ridges, bristling with bare rock and crag that shelter tufty 
vegetation, and divided by such a continuation of grassy Jiirahs 
or swallow-holes, that we could find no better name for it than 
“Sinkland.” These features are rarely round, mostly of the 
long-narrow order ; now they are single, then a huge pair will 
be parted by a natural bridge. The junipers are mostly large 
and jiRli'iarchal, but in some 2 )laces we saw young shoots ; 
clumps are rare, and the branches invariably grow so low 
that nowhere could we have ridden under their shade. The 
I'oad of polished stones and steps, with sidings in the worst 
places, leading from the As-al el Ward ])lain to Haalbak, was 
distinctly bad ; in most parts a horse could hardly have travelled 
off the path, and each tongue of ground, however well covered 
with humus on the top, was bounded on the sides by falls of 
stone, which the rains, snows, and winds had laid bare. 

After 1 hour 1 0 minutes of slow riding to the w est, we passed 
out of the Khashsha’a proper. The country again became a 
counterpart of the down-land above the Wady Bir el Bar- 
bariis, although in places it was scattered over with vertebrae 
frpm the main spine. The hollows contained mud, the result of 
the heavy showers which had fallen between the 26th and 29th 
of July, and the limestone again changed from rough lumps 
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to thin slabs. Another 40 minutes upon tlic high-road, spanning 
shallow rises and falls, jjlaced us at the head of the ady 
Janimalah ; here the watershed changes, and the path drops 
westward into the Ooelesyrian plain. 

Then tnrning a few paces to the right, we found in a swallow- 
hole the Hajar el Mukattab, or written stone,” of which every 
goatherd had spoken to us. It was a block of limestone, whoso 
edges had been chipped off bv the treasure-seeker, and it bore a 
mutilated mortuary inscription in Greek. Upon the summit 
of the sink-hole’s western lip lay another “ written stone ” ; the 
leg' ‘lid, liowever, was too much defaced to be uorth copying. 
About it was strewn a shapeless scatter of ruins ; some of the 
blocks were of considerable size, but there was nothing to tell 
whether the site had been part of a temple or of a townlet. 

From the Hajar el Hiikattab wo rode a .short distance down 
the head of the Wady Jemmalah, ivhich, as is here usual, 
appeared to become narrow and gorge-lilce as it descended. 
We then struck abruptly to the south-east, across country, over 
sundry sinks and divides, the latter mostly grown with an 
asphodel, whose voiu-like leaves are refused by horses, and 
whoso tall thin stem has obtained for it the name of ’Asayat 
el Ka’i, “ the Shepherd's Stafl'.” Near the Dead Sea it is called 
’Asayat Sayyidiia ^lii'd, “ of our Ijord Moses,” aii'l Burckhardt 
says that it makes good glue. After 50 minutes we reached 
Kiiirbat ’Ayn el Shams (“ Fountain of the Sun”), which is in- 
cluded in the Jurd (‘Giplands ’’ ) of Baalbak ; its title has 
a significant resemblance to lleliopoli-;. On the north of the 
ruins is a large si\ allow-hole, uhile to the south a deeply 
tunnelled cave, with a fragmentary ceiling and a dry sole, may 
of old have represented the solar “ eye.” The Khirbah is 
evidently a little rustic temple, roughly Oriental, and mostly 
composed of uncut stones set in cement. 

M e then rode northwestward, up a dwarf eminence, to the 
Dayr or inonastery, a rude hermitage, built of the shabby lime- 
stone scattered all around it. After that, our com-se lay south- 
westward in the direction of the Kala’at Jubab (“of the wells”), 
the high cliff defining the left jaw of the Fiumara so named. 
It is no exception to the general rule which makes the western 
M'advs of the two Libani better forested and more fertile than 
those" opening eastward — the effect of the damper sea-winds. After 
crossing the usual succession of divides, we struck in 20 minutes 
the right side of the picturesque ravine, and, descending by a 
goat-path into its sole, we reached the upper well in 25 minutes. 
The bottom was the usual excellent travelling, and the drainage 
of the spacious bulge in which the water lay was derived from 
three large and three smaller torrent-beds. Closely cropped 
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grass still carpeted the ground, and semicircles of dry stone, 
opening to the west, defended travellers from the raw eastern 
or land-breeze which at night pours down the gap. We were 
not sorry to rest and warm in the genial blaze limbs somewhat 
cramped by 9 hours and 30 minutes of hard walking and slow 
riding. 

At dawn on the next day (Saturday, August 5) we dis- 
charged our muleteers, at their own ref|uest, and gave them 
pay, presents, and provisions for their way home direct to 
B’ludan. At 5 p.M., mounting to the tune of many benedic- 
tions and valedictions, we rode gaily to the south-east up the 
Wady Jubab. The upper part soon breaks into sink-holes, and 
reaching the counter-slope after 20 minutes, we fell once more 
to the Khashsha’a, which we had crossed diagonally on our 
last marcli. This rougli ground again cut off all connection 
between the gorges opening into the eastern and western lowlands. 
Sundry paths struck to the nortli or left, and an error in the 
bearing of a mountain made us cut across for the direct track 
leading due east to Mu’arrat cl Bashkurdi. Presently, guided 
by the well-known hogsbaek of rugged old Paiiih, wo fell into 
the comfortable Wady which prolongs the “B lyn el Kala’atayn” 
gorge into the eastern Fiumara of the (eastern) Bir el Khashabah. 
Our hoi’ses were starving, and the loosening of their foreplates 
threatened to lame them ; this untowanl state of things pre- 
vented our seeing the Hajar el Manshiir, or *• Sawn Stone, " 
known as ’A'bid cl Eumad — it is said to lie in a lateral Canon 
north of the AVady Jubab. After a total of 3 hours 30 minute- 
direct from the uighting-place, we found ourselves once more 
in our former quarters at Assal el Ward. The whole march 
had taken a somewhat longer time, I was anxious to find a 
level path leading from the village to the south-eastern slope 
of Xaby Barrih, au'l, obeying my memory, I found how easy 
it is, in these regions, to get off the road, and how difficult it 
often is to recover it. 

That day ended with a gallop of 1<! to 17 miles, to the market- 
town ofYabnid, where we were anxious to inspect certain skulls 
and mortuary lamps, lately found in a tomb near the settle- 
ment, and kept for us by the energetic young schoolmaster 
Ibrahim Katibah. Early on the next day we returned once 
more to Assal cl AVard, and were duly escorted by the Sliaykhs 
to a ruined Doric temple, distant 2 hours’ ride, and known 
as Kasr Namrud (“ Nimrod’s Palace ”). It was late before we 
sighted the whitew'ashed dome, which covers the remains of 
Shaykh Mohammed el Na’aanawi, the patron saint of Talfita. 
We were received with all the honours by the Shaykh el Balad 
Mahfuz, and by his villagers, who had long been my clients : 
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half their pauper homes had been destroyed, and the rest were 
threatened with ruin by certain villainous usurers under British 
protection. On the next morning we rode into Damascus, vhl 
the well-known ^^’adys of llinnin, Ma’araba, and Sarzah, rich 
and well-watered gorges, whose dark green lines in the barren 
yellow hills are miniatures of the tj'pical Barada valley. They 
are known to every handbook. 

Our excursion over the Anti-Libanus had lasted eight days, 
between July 31 and August 7 (1871). We had seen four 
temples, of which three are probably unkuovn. We had pre- 
pared for local habitation in the ma}) of 8vria and Palestine 
the names of five great mountain-blocks, Abu ’1 Hin, Bam el 
Kabsh, Naby Bariili, tlie Fatli apex, and, to mention no others, 
the curious ilalaim. We had traced out the princijral gorges, 
the Wady el Manshurah, upon whose upper lip an outcrop of 
copper was found ; the M’ady el Haiir, the Wady Bir Sahrij, the 
Wady Zummarani, the Wady el Mai, and the Wady Mar Tobn a, 
before absolutely unknown to geography. 


XVII . — Journal of a Tour through parts of fho Provinces of 
Echigo, Echiu, Kaga, and Noto, Japax : April ord to May 
Ath, 1871. By J. Troup, E'vp 

April '.',rd . — Started from Xiigata at 8 A.:\i.. arriving at 
Akatsuka at noon, and Yahiko in the evening. Found 
the peasants occujned in manuring the corn-tiehls, and such- 
like operations, the snow having disapjieared from the low 
grounds. The iShinan-gawa was flooded from the melting 
of the snows in the mountains, and much of the rice-lands 
were still under nater. Yahiko is a village of some eighty 
houses, and is the chief seat of the Bhinto worship in Echigo. 

Ath . — Proceeded from Yaliiko, through Teradomari, Yamada, 
Idzumozaki, and other towns and villages, to yhitya. Visited 
the works on the cutting in progress from the Shiuan-gawa to 
the sea near Teradomari, and found they had made considerable 
progress since my visit to them last year ; workmen having 
been employed on th.em, while the weather permitted, during 
the . winter. In view of the progre.ss hitherto made, how- 
ever, it is clear that the cutting cannot bo completed this 
)ear, notwithstanding the statements re2)eatedly made to 
me that it was intended to have it opened in the autumn. 
Observed in the lower parts of the cutting that, under the sand, 
beds of slaty clay in some places, and of shale, showing an 
inclination here and there to turn into lignite, made their 
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appearance. Iclzumozaki is a town of some 2500 houses, and 
has a small coasting trade, similar in kind to that of iNiigata. 
Observed scarcely any articles of European manulacture in the 
shops, either here or at Teradomari. fehiiya, the re>idence of a 
small Chihanji, contains only from 200 to 300 housi‘s. 

oth . — Left Shiiya, and passing through the town of Kashi- 
wazaki and a number of villages, arrived at Hassaki in the 
evening. Observed at Kashiwazaki a few European goods in 
the shops, — such as overcoats, ^blankets, leather-bags, glass- 
ware, — and was informed that they came from Yokoliama over- 
land. Kasliiwazaki contains about 6000 houses, and has a small 
shipping trade like Idzumozaki. It is the residence of a Chi- 
hanji, with whom I exchanged complimentary notes in passing- 
through. In the afternoon, the weather being favourable, pro- 
ceeded by boat from Kujira-nanii to Hassaki, and thus avoided 
the laborious road over the lower ranges of 1 oneyama. The 
rocks abutting here on the sea are of a trap[)ean formation. 
Observed several earthworks facing the sea, and apparently 
intended to protect the road, which here runs along tlie top 
of the blulfs overhanging the sea, from interruption from that 
quarter. Only two of these, however, seemed ht at present te' 
receive guns. This is witliiu the Takata territory. In the 
evening, at Hassaki, an officer from the Takata lian arrived 
to meet me, and I was escorted by him and another through 
the territory of the I Ian. 

6f7i. — Proceeded from Hassaki to Ai’ima-kawa, through thc- 
port of Imamachi and several post-towns and fishing villages. 
Violent storm of wind and rain all day. Imamachi ranks as 
a port next to Niigata on this coast. The bluffs abutting on the 
beach, after this place is ])assed, are of a shaly nature, with 
traces of lignite cropping out on the shore. From here, leaving 
the beach, the road runs over a range of hills, but strikes the 
beach again before Arima-kawa is arrived at. Found snow in 
some places still lying here to the depth of 3 and 4 feet. 

1th . — Fine weatlier again. Left Arima-kawa in the morning, 
and proceeding through a number of drowsy-looking fishing- 
villages, and the town of Itoigawa — the seat of a small Chihanji 
— arrived at Uta in the evening. In the forenoon passed along 
the foot or spurs of a high range of bluffs, of stratified alluvial 
deposits, which intervene between the beach level and. the 
higher mountain ranges farther inland. Snow wras still lying- 
on our path in many places, but the spring flowem had already 
made their appearance where the ground rvas open. The flowers 
of the tussilago covered the slopes, and, in a few favoured spots, 
clusters of a wild anemone showed themselves. Observed that 
small earthworks were placed at intervals along this coast. 
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usually near tlie villages — none of them, hovever, containe l 
guns. In the afternoon, just before arriving at Uta, passed along 
the foot of a range of grey granite cliffs, with patches of lime- 
stone here and there towards their eastern end. The limestone 
is burned here on the spot, in kilns, with charcoal brought 
from jSToto. 

8t/o — I.eft Uta ill the morning, and proceeded still along the 
beach, between the mountains and the sea. Passed the place 
named Oya-Shirazu,” vherc, in stormy weather, it is evident 
— as I had been assured so often before arriving here — ^that 
passage between the mountains and the sea must be impossible. 
As no inland road appears to exist through these mountains, 
the barrier must then be a very effective one, and the cutting 
a good road through the cliffs, which are high, and consist of 
the hardest silica, would be no trifling undertaking. It is never- 
theless an instructive commentary on the spirit of exclusive- 
ness, which has maintained itself so long among the princes of 
this country, to know that such is the main high-road between 
the important provinces under the jurisdiction of the Prince of 
Kaga and Yedo. A short way beyond Oya-shirazu, crossed 
tli(> small stream which .sejiarates the Provinces of Echigo and 
Echiu, and the territories of Takata and Kaga. Shortly after 
entering Echiu, the road emerges from between the mountains 
and the sea, and it was a relief, after passing such a length 
of beach — viz., all the way from Teradomari — to have the 
view of the plain of Echiu stretching out before the eye. 
Found on entering Echiu that the breaking-U}) of the rice- 
fields had already been commenced. At noon stopped at 
the po.st-towu of Tomari. passed through several others in 
the afternoon, arriving at Uwozu in the evening. The district 
passed through, although fertile, compares disadvantageously 
with the rich plains of Echigo. Much of it is periodicallv 
laid waste by the violence of the streams crossing it, and 
which are subject to great and sudden inundations, against 
which no efficient precautions appe.ir to have ever been taken. 

The crops consist of the usual rice, wheat, barley, rape, root- 
crops, Ac. The town of Uwozu is of .some size, and has a small 
shipping trade in summer. The number of inhabitants mav 
be put down at aboirt l.j,000. The manufacture of cottou-clotl'i 
is carried on in this neighbourhood, the raw cotton used being 
brought principally by sea from Osaka. Fish is largely exported 
from this place. 

Wi . — Left Uwozu in the morning, and travelling throuf^h a 
country similar in its nature to that passed through the^pre- 
vious afternoon, stopped at mid-day at Toyama, a laro-e town of 
probably over 50,0UU inhabitants, and the seat of a° Chihanji. 
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The jireparution of Japanese medicines, working in leather, and 
other industries are here carried on. 

In the afternoon, after leaA'ing Toyama, passed through a 
low range of hills, on n hich there were some tea-plantations, 
with mulberry-trees intermixed. 

In the evening I arrived at Takadka, having previously 
fallen in with an escort sent by the Chihanji of Kaga to meet 
me, and which continued with me from this time until I finally 
cpn’tted the territory of tlie Han. 

Takaoka is a trading town of some 30,000 inhabitants, and 
in its neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton goods is car- 
ried on, and some silk reared. Dyeing, hardware manufacture, 
and such-like, are carried on in the town. 

IQth . — Left Takaoka in the morning, and proceeding still 
through the plain of Echiu, and passing one or two jjost- 
towns or villages, arrived at Ima-isurugi, a toAvn of say 
8000 souls. The country towards the eastern })art of Echiu, 
after passing Toyama, appears richer than towards the western 
side. The manufacture of iron-nails, leather-work, umbrellas, 
lacquer-ware, and wooden utensils is hero engaged in, and some 
silk is also reared in this rpiarter. In the evening arrived at 
Tsubata, passing over two ranges of hills of no great height, on 
which considerable plantations of the mulberry were to be 
seen. 

Crossing these ranges, and coming into the plain of Kaga, 
the wheat and barle}^ crops were found to be further advanced 
than in Echiu, indicating a somewhat milder climate. 

lltli . — Proceeded from Tsubata to Kanasawa, arriving at the 
latter place about noon ; on entering the town, was accompanied 
by an additional escort of mounted men, and received by several 
officers of the Han at my lodging. 

12th . — Towards evening took a walk through the town with 
some officers of the Han. Kanasawa is a peculiarly clean town, 
an advantage which it probably owes chiefly to its situation on 
gently undtdating ground, through which two large streams 
find their wav in their course from the mountains to the sea. 
The hills above the towm command a very fine view over the 
plain, which stretches both to the right and left, and in front 
from the town to the sea. The population of Kanasawa is so 
variously stated, that it is difficult to form a reliable estimate of 
it. Considering however the extent of ground covered by the 
town, I am disposed to think that the smallest estimate I have 
heard of it is probably the nearest approach to the truth. This 
places the number of houses at between 18,000 and 19,000 and 
the population at under 60,000 — that is, of the mercantile and 
industrial classes — and if this is an approach to the truth, it 
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appears difficult to uuderstand liow such a figure as 400,000 — 
at and even above whicli the total population has been stated — 
can be made up. The houses of the toun are in general of a 
construction decidedly superior to the average of those of 
Japanese towns, and the principal streets are wide and clean. 
The pottery of the province — known as •• Kutani-ware ’ — is to 
be met with here in quantity, and the manufacture of Japanese 
medicines and such-like is carried on. It is, however, from its 
being th(i capital of the wide and rich territories of the Chihanji 
of Kaga, that Kanasawa derives its chief importance. 

lo^A. — Proceeded from Kanasaua through Matto, Matoyoshi, 
the castle-town of Komatsu, and some other places, arriving at 
the village of Yuburibashi in the evening. Ilatto and Matoyoshi 
contain some 1000 liouses each, the former locality being the 
seat of Some cotton manufacture, the latter a well-built, if small, 
trading port. Komatsu, the original capital of the Daimios of 
Kaga, is a place of some 3000 houses, where several petty 
industries, such as the manufacture of nails, &e., are carried on. 
'L'ho silk of Komatsu is of some importance. liuring the after- 
noon of to-day passed through plantations of the mulberry and 
of tea, the former of large e.xtent. The grain and other crop.s 
appeared still further advanced as I proceedi d. 

14^/i. — Left Yuburibashi early in the morning, and arrived at 
Daishoji before 10 o'clock, passing through a fine country of 
rich lauil well cultivated. The low grounds are laid out in rice- 
fields, then comes wheat, barley, rape, d'c., wdiile mulberry- 
plantations and some tea occupy the slopes of the low hills 
along the foot of wdiich the road runs. Tin,; hills are formed of 
a reddish-yellow i.day. from wliich the pottery of the Province 
is made. Was occupied most of the day at Daishoji in official 
business. In the evening visited tlie potteries at Yaniashiro and 
the sulphur-baths at the same place. Sillr-culturo is pursued 
in this neighbourhood, but not with much success. Daishoji, 
although the scat of a Chiliauji is a small town of only ^onic 
lOOU houses. The industries pursued here are not of much 
importance. .Some tea is produced in the neighbourhood. 

15tt.— Left Daishoji by the road I had come by, and arrived 
at Komatsu about noon. IVas stopped at the river at Miuuto b\- 
tho floods, and had to remain there over-night. 

Ifit/i. — Left Minato in the morning, and arrived about 2 p.vt. 
at Kanasawa. Was occupied with business in the afternoon. 

nth . — Left Kanasawa in the morning, and passing Tsubata, 
diverged thence into the road leading to Xauao. Passed the 
night in the village of Shilio. The road from Tsubata to Xauao 
is almost level all the way. The villages on it are not of 
any importance. Y'lieat and barley are the usual crops of the 
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district, until the rice-phiiu stretching backwards from Xanad is 
reached. Fishing is also a principal occupation of the villagers. 
The lulls near the road are of sand, gravel and clay, and usually 
wooded. Lime is burned not far olF. 

I'ith . — Left Shiho in the morning and arrived at Xanao by 
noon. In the afternoon visited the iron factory on the eastern 
side of the town. It is now in the hands of private indi- 
viduals, but is not much worked. A few men were engaged 
in making some iron castings. The coal used here is brought 
from Isobei, — distant some ten or twelve miles from Xanaii. 
Walked through the town, and out to the Bluffs on its 
western side, where a fine view is obtained over the spacious 
harbour. The town of Xanad contains 1983 houses, and 83-53 
registered inhabitants, of whom 4175 are males, and 4478 
females. There are live liouses engaged in the business of 
shijrping agencies, and thirty-four general merchants or l>rokers. 
Fifty-three junks are registered as belonging to the port. The 
houses of the town are by no means of superior construction. 
One or two good godowns are situated in the centre of the town. 
Awabi and other dried fish are exported from here. Xanad 
derives its importance from its jiosition as a port and emporium, 
and the possession of a fine harbour. 

VMli . — Left Xanad in the morning, and crossing over the 
mountain pass which separates the province of Xoto from that 
of Echiu, arrived at Himi for the night. There is said to bo a 
vein of copper not worked, at Sekide-san, about a ri from Xino- 
miya, some six miles from Xanad. Visited the coal-workings 
at Isobei. The seam appears to be about three feet in thickiit ss 
of an anthracite coal ; but where it has been worked, the coal is 
much mixed with gravel and earth. The working is carried on 
in a very intermittent and imperfect manner. Hind is a small port 
of some 1000 houses, and exists by a small coast trade and fishing. 

20t7t. — Left Himi in the morning and arrived before noon at 
Fuseki, which together with the adjoining places, now united 
with it under the name of Shiu-3Iiuato, forms the largest port 
in Echiu. The river at this place is pretty large and admits 
junks of 800 to 1000 kokus burden. I counted 12S junks iu 
the river, of from 200 kokus to 800 kokus burden, besides 
smaller craft. After passing along by the beach lor some 
distance, the road diverges inland towards Toyama, through 
a rich well-cultivated district, with some mulberry-plantations 
on the way. 

21st . — I had official business at Toyama which occujried me 
for the forenoon. Ijcft a little after noon, and passing through 
the small seaports of Midzubashi and Xamenkawa, arrived at 
Gwozu for the night. 
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'I'lncl . — Left IJwozu iu tlie morning, and, as the road next the 
sea-coast had been rendered impassable from the bridges having 
been carried away by the floods, passed round by the foot of the 
mountains, and across a flnely-constructed bridge over the river 
at the gorge through uhich it issues from the mountains. The 
scenery here is very interesting. The road thus followed, passes 
through a well-cultivated district, where the irsual crosses are 
raised. Arrived at Toiuari at noon, and iu the evening at Uta. 

April 'lord to J/uy Is/. — From Uta the road lay along the 
beach as m coming. Was detained liy sickness from April 
2.oth to May 1st at Kakizaki. Arrived iu the afternoon of 
May 1st at Kashiwazaki. 

J/ay Und . — Kashiwazaki to Iliyohoji. 

Zrd . — Hiyohoji to the town of Yoita, the scat of a Chihanji. 
Passe<l by the petroleum wells near Hiyohoji. 

Aili. — I’roceeded from Yoita to Kiigata by boat down the 
Sliinaugawa. 

The follouing are the approximate di.^tances in English miles 
between the chief points on the route : — 


Xiigata to Kashiwazaki .. 

51 miles 

Kashiwazalci to Iiuainaclii 

27 ., 

Luamachi to 'Toyama .. 

!)() „ 

'J'oyama to Kanasawa .. 

27 „ 

Kaiia.sawa to Daishoji .. 

34 

Kanasawa to Xanao 

42 ,, 

hianao to 'Toyama .. 

35 ,, 


XVllI. — A Visit to Fernando AToronJia. By' Alex.vndek 
Rattray, Esq., m.d., r.x. 

Fernando Xoronha, situated in S. Lat. 3’ 50', and W. Lone. 
3F 25', and about 104 miles north-east of Cape Sau Roque, the 
most eastern point of tlio Brazils, lies out of the usual track 
of -ships, and is one of the seldom visited islands of the South- 
Atlantic. Hence it is so little known that the .idmiralty chart, 
an imperfect one, chiefly from French authorities, is dated 1735. 
'The vi.'it of H.M.S. Bristol, a brief one of two day's (August 
22-3, 1.^71). was chiefly meant to add to our imperfect knowledge, 
e-ipecially of tlie anchorage, height of tire principal peak, Ac." 

'The isl.ind is said to have been infested by Dutch pirate-, 
from whom it \vas taken by' the Braziliaus and converted into a 

* The result has been the issue of a new Admiralty chait, datxl .January 1 
1872 . ' • ■ 
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penal settlement. Reminiscences of the pirates however, are 
still to be foimd in the local names, e. g. Tanse des Forhans, and 
in legends as to the existence of mysterious caves in the singu- 
larly-shaped and inaccessible peak. 

The chief island of the group is about four miles long, and on 
an average one mile broad; it consists chiefly of an undulating 
plateau from 100 to 300 feet above the sea-level, sloping steeply 
towards sandy beaches or bays, or ending in bold bluffs or cliffs, 
but rising occasionally into what the inhabitants jocularly term 
••'mountains,” of which there are four or live, from .500 to 700 
feet high. At the eastern end lie five or six small islets, chiefly 
rocky and almost unused. The general trend of the whole is 
about south-east and north-west. 

The anchorage off the convict village, about the eastern third 
of the north-eastern side of the island, is open and easy of access; 
and large shijjs may anchor close to the Fort rock and the narrow 
sandy beach on which landing is usually eftected. Rollers, 
common at Ascension and St. Helena, are here unknown, and 
light winds render the place at all times still more safe. 

Brazilian men-of-war, and on an average from lU to 12 whalers, 
visit the place annually to refit and procure supplies. A small 
steamer, chartered by government, carries stores, convicts and 
mails twice a month to and from Pernambuco, the nearest 
Brazilian port. With this exception and occasional brief calls 
like ours, the island is entirely cut off from the civilized world. 

The convict village, termed the ‘-'city,” is built principally on 
the slope rising steeply from the landing-place, and numbers 
about 1000 inhabitants. The chief part is a square, so called, 
formed by the Governor’s residence, a small church, the prison, 
workshop and govcrnmeait st<jre< ; all stone-built, whitewashed 
buildings. From this three or four streets radiate up the hill or 
to the right ; in one of which, fronting the sea, are several small 
badly-furnished stone-built stores. The detached houses or rather 
huts of the convicts are fragile wattle-built edifices, roughly and 
thinly mud-plastered, through which light and air find entrance 
in many places besides the badly fitting doors and windows. 
They are usually imperfectly partitioned — one side being Ihe 
family dwelling, the other, smaller, being the store for beans or 
maize ; behiml is a small, often neglected garden. A. few, 
better built and whitewashed, shew some signs of comfort, from 
which we may often judge of the taste, habits, occupation, and 
social standing of the occupier. 

Commanding the village and anchorage, and built on the 
summit of a high rock, jutting well into the sea at one end of 
the landing-place, is the principal and only respectable part. 
Formerly there were eight forts in different pai’ts of the island. 
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but now tliere are only four, with 32 guns iii all, many old and 
rusty. Only one fort is used. At the further end of the bay 
rises the singular-looking peak, a needle-shaped, bald, inac- 
cessible elevation, wliich towers 1014 feet into the air, and casts 
a long shadow on the adjacent slope, so as to form an admirable 
sun-dial. 

The island is held by 1.10 soldiers and G officers, under a 
Governor. The soldiers, who guard the stores, tliough not 
specially the convicts, occupy the fort. The convicts are 1.500 
in number, chiefly Brazilians, negroes and half-castes, with a 
few Italians, a half-caste American and an Englishman. Sixty 
of the number are women. Tliere are about 200 women in 
all, including female convicts and the wives and daughters ol' 
soldiers and male pu-isoners. Children raise the total island 
population to about 2000. 

The chief crimes for which they have been banished are 
murder, embezzlement, coining, forgery, Ac.; many of the women 
for poisoning or muiclering their husbands. Of the 1500, one- 
third or 500, including the women, live and work in the village; 
the women employed in sewing, tailoring, drc., and the men, each 
at his own special trade. All have their allotted tasks. So 
many are tohl off daily for fishing, working in the government 
stores, in landing cargo, Ac. Fishing is carried on in small 
catamarans. Able-bodied artificers must work in the workshop') 
xmULQv surveiilanee : but the aged, the infirm and the crippded 
are privileged by being allowed to do their carpientering, shoe- 
making, Ac. at home. The remaining lOoO are divided into 10 
companies of a hundred each, whocultivate 10 plantations, situated 
in different piarts of the island. Over the whole are 16 sergeants, 
of whom the sergeant-major alone is a free man ; the remainder 
being “specials” i.e. well-bebaved, or time-nearly-expired men. 
One superintends the women ; four, the village men ; and ten, 
the plantation compianies. The sergeant-major oversees all. 
The convicts are mustered every evening, either in the square 
or at the plantations. On Sunday they must dress cleanly 
and attend church, to wdiich two French Koman Catholic 
^•padres” are attached; the music being by a convict instru- 
mental and vocal choir. 

Of the 500 who live in the village, 400 occupy the prison. 
The remaining 100 are women and married men. No women 
live in the pu’ison — so called. This is merely a stone-built 
erection of a ground-floor, consisting of an open court-yard, 
around which is a long, rough-looking, comfortless, stone- 
floored room, along either side of which the closely-packed 
convicts sleep, eat, and keep their scanty and usually worthless 
stock of clothes, A'c., on long wooden tables. iVt the further end 
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is a primitive dirty kitchen where they grind and cook their 
maize, &c. The only fettered man in the island was here; a 
large-boned, flabby, ungainly, scowling individual, evidently 
despised by some of his fellow-convicts for having murdered a 
man while asleep, thus proving himself -‘good for nothing,” 
according to my informant and guide, an Anicrican half-caste, 
who with another man now on the island, had murdered eight 
Brazilians in a drunken brawl on shipboard at Bio. The work- 
shop near the prison is a similar building, in which the ar-tificers 
Avork, sheltered from the dew and rain. 

As a rule the convicts live half of their “ time ” in the prison, 
after which they may dwell outside, and build their own 
house, cultivate their garden, &c.. Government allotting each a 
certain portion of ground. If Avell-behaved, csj)ecially if mar- 
ried, this boon may be granted at an earlier period by ap])!!- 
cation to the Governor. The married convict may insist on 
having his wife and children beside him. 3Iarriages occur on 
the island ; males marrying female convicts or their daughters. 
Pubertv occurs earlv. As might be expected, moralitv is at a 
low eblj. 

There are two schools, one for the children of offleers and 
soldiers, the other for those of convicts; the teachers in both 
being male convicts. The children of convicts must remain on 
the island with their parents till tuelve years old, after Avhich 
girls may leave or remain. If tluw prefer to go, they are sent, 
at GoA'ernment expense, to a sewing society or hosjfltal at Per- 
nambuco. Boys must go at 12, and are sent to the high school 
there to train for soldiers. As there are no boats on the island, 
except catamarans, escape to the distant coast is scarcely possible, 
and hence seldom attempted. Even if managed, the escaped 
prisoner is almost certain to be recognised and caught on 
reaching Brazil. 

Each has an allotted portion of Avork to jicrform daily, A\hether 
of hoeing, manioc, maize, or seed planting and gathering, Ac. 
But as the Brazilian standard of Avork is not high, they are not 
overAVorked; and, like slaA'es, convicts Avill seldom do more 
than they are forced to. The amount of labour necessarily 
depends miich on the season, state of tin' soil, crops, Ac. ; and its 
duration A’aries from 10 .\.M. to 2, 4 or (J r.M. 

Various punishments are inflicted on the lazy or refractory. 
For example, solitary confinement in the ju’ison cell. The lash 
is pretty often and freely used, in the square, when all must be 
present. For laziness they get from 50 to 100, but sometimes 
from 150 to 300 are given at once. Very lately 1500 Avere 
administered at one whipping to a Brazilian conAUct for stabbing 
his wife ; the man being noAV in hospital to recover. There are 
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iio capital jRinisliments in tlie Brazils. But the punislniient 
most dreaded is banishment to Eats Islet, for six mouths or a 
year, u’here they live a Robinson Crusoe life, and may starve 
unless they fish and cultivate the soil. 

Instead of being clothed and fed by Government, they are 
allowed about 1/. per month, with which they purchase food and 
necessaries, and, when they <'an, tobacco and other luxuries. 

All the farm produce and manufactured articles are claimed 
by Government ; and the labourers get nothing beyond a few 
heads of maize aftei- their dav’s work. Their clothing is coarse 
but strong, and they have no distinctive dress. Tlieir usual food, 
purcliased either at the Government or general stores, coiii^ists 
of maize, manioc, blade and white beans, all island produce, and 
jerked beef from the Brazils. I’ood and necessarii's are on the 
whoh,' dear; and tlieir scanty pay makes luxuries like tea, 
coffee. Ac., for which they are charged enormoirsly, for the most 
part biwond their reach. 

The private " general stores ” are small dirty dens of which 
the .stock in trade might apparently be purchased in England for 
five or ten pouiub. They l.ielong to privileged convicts, some 
of whom are wealthy and' do not scruple to still further enrich 
themselves by preying on their poorer fellow-prisoners. One, 
said to be worth 300,000 (.lollars, was formerly a bank cashier, 
and banished for twenty years for embezzlement. Some female 
convicts, transported for lumband [loisoning. are also W'ell to do. 
Xeither the wealth nor posse, ssions of the Brazilian convict are 
forfeit to the crown. Nor is Brazilian society less lenient, inas- 
much as the time-expired convict may soon, especially if wealthy, 
regain his old .social position. Here as elsewhere, however, 
banishment does not always prove an effectual cure for crime. 
A detective is now on the island to ascertain from whence 
certain counterfeit coins are emanating. He must be an adept 
who contrives to carry on secret coining in such adverse circum- 
stances, and pass base money in such a community. 

Some of the prisoners for life, who have been long here, and 
have grown old in the place, like it, and appear contented — if 
not happy. On the whole there does not appear to be much 
discontent. Many of the prisoners would not be taken for other 
than well-conducted labourers, farm-servants, or artisans. But 
others have a demoralized, self-conscious hang-dog look, an 
unprepossessing countenance, a low-ty 2 )ed ci’anial development, 
and the lazy, dirty, slovenly habits, which long familiarity 
with crime often begets. 

Their amusements are few. A theatre in which they them- 
selves performed, was lately burnt down. They have an instru- 
mental band, which also forms the church choir. In the evenino-s 
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they assemble for gossip in the public square. Boobs and 
literature appear at a discount. 

The surface rock of the group is a conglomerate of reddish 
clay — enclosing boulders of basalt, and occasionally penetrated 
by huge masses of basalt and granite, which foi-m the 
peak and other hills, headlands, cliffs and rocks. There are 
no kno^vn minerals. 

The deep, reddish, clayey soil, jiarched and cracked during 
the dry season, but, like tbe roads, soft and muddy during the 
rainy season, is highl}' fertile. Almost the entire island is under 
cultivation. During the wet season, which is the chief time for 
planting, the surface is of a vivid green from the profuseness of 
the vegetation. And so fertile is tbe soil, that crops of maize, 
bean, manioc, &c., are always in jirogress, three and often four 
being obtained during the vear. I'arm implements are very 
primitive ; the plough is unknown, and a hoe, which only turns- 
up the surface soil, alone used. Clumsy bullock carts, with 
wooden axles, and heavy solid wooden wheels, draw the farm 
produce lazily to tbe store. 

The chief vegetable productions are maize, manioc, beans and 
castor-oil, which are grown in alternate rows of maize and manioc, 
or maize and beans, or manioc and castor-oil plant. Maize i* 
the chief production, and the entire crop is consumed on the 
i'land. A little fine manioc is made for the officers ; but most 
of the root is sent to Pernambuco for manufacture and re- 
importation in a coarse, dark form for sale to the convicts. The 
plant appears to be the sweet ca.ssava (Janipha Lor'flingii), the 
root being smooth, brown, spindle-shaped, and about G oz. in 
weight. From the castor-oil bean, both the medicinal oil. 
and a coarse, bad-sraelling lamp-oil are made on the island. 
The small black and brown “ macass ” bean is the produce of a 
leguminous shrub named Tajung. Sugar is grown in small 
quantities, but, like the island water, its juice is brackish, 
v'otton, very uhite but small in the pod, is grown in trifling 
quantity for exportation, and might be more extensively culti- 
vated. Rice also might be profitably introduced. The Caju- 
tree, yielding a large almond-shaped plum-like fruit, and the 
amendoa fruit, red and plum-like with a large stone, are common. 
There is a plantation of coco-nut trees, another of banana and 
fig trees, all yielding good fruit. IMammee apples, sweet lemons, 
a few oranges, and also water and marsh melons, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and a small variety of tamarind are also grown. 
In one spot in tbe south-west part of the island, locally termed 
“ sou-oest,” all kinds of plants and fruits may be grown. By 
introducing modern farm implements and other improvements, 
these plantations might unquestionably, under enlightened. 
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systematic anil energetic maiiageiueiit, be both better cultivated 
and more productive tliau now. 

Tliere are about 160 or 170 horses and 500 cows on the islanrl, 
belougiiig chiefly to the sergeants. 3Iilk is abundant, and 
usually bought by the convicts. Cattle are occasionally killed 
for the soldiers. Except jtigs and dogs, no other larger quadru- 
peds exist than rats and mice, both common in the fields. Fowls 
are plentiful. Our sportsmen bagged many small doves, but 
suffered from a troublesome stinging-nettle, and from the effects 
of a tree whose leaf or stem sap caused much pain and spelling 
in the part on which it accidentally dropi)ed. Lizards and \\as[ s 
abound in the fields, and also a black burrowing cricket (ffyi/Uus). 
The water-birds are; v itlea wakes, gannet.-;. tern boobies, noddic', 
boatswain birds, A'c. Fish arc abundant, large and good. 

The geographical position of Fernando jS’oronha is just where 
the Brazilian current diverges southward from the main equa- 
torial ocean current, which here begins to take a north-west course 
along the shores of 3Iarauhani. It in fact lies at the apex of, 
and has doubtless contributed to form, the pointed bank which 
juts out from Cape Ifan Boque and the adjacent coasts to 
the north-west and southward, by which the great equatorial 
v’urrent is split. It further lies in a debateable region as regards 
the prevailing winds of tlie South Atlantii*. being neither fully 
in the south-east trades, nor entirely out of them, nor even 
at .some seasons entirely clear of the .soutliern prolongation 
llrazil-ward of the north-west trade.s. 3411011 more fully imos- 
tigated. it will probably be found that its jieciiliar situation 
makes its climate and meteorology singular and (‘Xceptional. 

The seasons are the wet and the drv; the former lasting over 
dIarch, April, 3Iay, June, and part of July, during which it rains 
heavily night and day. Tlie dry .sea.son prevails during the re- 
mainder of the vear. the sun being very hot in sheltered places, but 
tempered in the open by the breeze. The island lies near the 
isotherm of 80" F., and the therinal equator is here 4^ to the 
north of the physical equator, i. c. about 7"^ to the north of 
Fernando Aoronha. It is thus to the .south of the equatorial 
belt of ealni.s, even when this is farthest south, which accounts 
for the comparative coolness of its climate. The temperature at 
the anchorage during our visit, ranged from 77’ F. to 71F F. ; 
that of the sea being 78' F. and 711" F., the relative humiditv 
of the air, as shown by the wet and dry bulbs, being 80h 

The rain-bringing winds conio from the south and south-west. 
During our stay s.e. and e.,s.e. winds prevailed, and are probably 
the chief winds of the island. But north and north-eastern 
winds are also said to occur. Of what nature are these winds? 
3Iay not the north and north-east ones be merely a southern 
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prolonpitiou iluniuM-< i tain st'-ixiu-; of the tra(l' > of the northern 
hemispliere. Oiir Ailiuiralty ehait-i ’ f-how tliat tlio latter ilurino 
J.muary. Fehru.iry and ^lareh e,\t< nd as far noith as tlie north- 
east coast of lha/.il to within lliU mih s of Cape San luMjiie, and 
their tnoveahle limit i> not \et v.-rv ci rtain, lar h .-s iixed. The 
rainy south ami >onth-wi-st winds mav he lei^arded as a nunlili- 
catiun of the south-east trade. TT.e lainy season of Noroidia 
closely corresponds with that of tie- adjacent ci ast to the -outh 
of Cape Sau Koipie ; and tlm winds of tli'- one, lilo- thos,‘ ol the 
Other, may also he partialiv p riodie. 

Though tropical, the climate is essimtially tine and healthy, 
as shown hv the a[ip> arance of the iidiahitant-. Here, as at 
Asi-eiision, it is not --o much those eniplovi d ;n the sun who 
sutler from the he.;t or deteiiorate in health, as those who 
Work indoors, especiallv at -i oh nt.iry occmpations. The most 
prevalent diseases are diarrho-;! ate! occasiuiially ds sontery, hoth 
doubtless prLdisj)osed to hv the In at. hut tuost ju-ohahly exidtetl 
in most cases hy the muddy, hracki-h water, not o\ er-ahundant 
on the island, itnd oniv n'ot near the 1 eaidi. The average daily 
uuml)er sick Usually ranges iiom llu to .Malino' rinLr i' 

not uneomiiion. T he nulitury suree' n. the only nieilic,d man 
on the island, has a stimll ho-jiital for sohlieis aiul convicts; the 
latter whih; under treatment iieiiirr fed at (lovi inment ex]ii iisc. 

The sceucrv, especially of some of th'' h.iy-. i- hy no means 
unpictures<|ue. On the whole the i-land i' wtdl worth a visit, 
anil would esjx.cially ri pav the euno-ity oi the naturali-t. 


XIX . — Pupi ronn'i'l-d irifh the I /’p, ,■ U'Jhut^. 11} 

( ‘oloie 1 II. Vt I.!'.. < .1!. 

1. Vandif yiiinpluil A It'j orf im Jhidelloioi n. 

2. M'iunhi Jiah'huh'ii Jinn'io ’/ j r' lii ik.sAe itu/’ i ia A '/u;/. 

Rulakh.di'iti , and Pamir /■> ha.<h'/ai‘. 
o. llcmarkit I’l/ the PrrA>)d M rd- r lai tin Omiiii <■! aj fh, 

Pn-nllfailil or AjiOi'rifjih.al l irlw h till '/lilt' I-I - 

n iilli/ iipin artd in mamj Mip.^ a/ tin I p^.-e'tra.s 

As far as I c.ui learn, P.indit IMaiiphu! - le port, written in 
lia.s not hitherto laan printed, nor am 1 .iw.ue whetht.-r it has 
* V*'r reached the Indi.i t ttlice. It was sent to nie hy the I audit 
himself, as a comprehensi\e reply to v.irious i|Uestions ree.irdinc 
Jhidiikhshan, whicii I had addres.sed to him through mv Irien 1 
Cidonel 11. 3lacla"au, U.K... when occupied with Marco I’olo. 

* .Vtlanti'’ Oi-inn I’llut Clort. 




X?3.Map according to inodeni dat^i . stowing t>ie plaros r-^pt r s^nt/'d in tiio CHINESE MAP 

/t'orn (rt 4 h 
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The Report closes ■with the ■words, “To be continued.” I 
fear, Imvever, that this is only tantalizing. Shortly after the 
paper was sent to Europe, Pandit ilaiiphiil left Lahore for his 
native state, Bhikanii-, and there, I uuder.'>taiid, he has taken 
otSce as minister of the Itaja. It is stated that since his de- 
parture from the Panjab it has not been found possible to get 
answers from him to letters. This is eoutiriued by my own 
ex2Jerienee. 

The Pandit’s Report was read at the meeting of the British 
Association in 1871, and 1 liavo long intended to forward it 
to the Society for 2 )tiblication. But I desired to accompany 
it by a map on a large scale. This still remains incomplete, 
however,'’' and it seems to me tliat the publication of the Re^tort 
should not be longer delayed. It certainly contains some new 
and interesting circumstances and facts about Badakhshan and 
Its topograiihy. I have added a few notes where it seemed 
desirable. 3Iost of the note's are Intwever the Pandit’s own. 

Faiz Bakhsh’s Report has been in-inted, but not published. 
Ho was sent on his journey by Hr. Douglas Forsyth, C.B.. at 
the time when that gentleman went on a mission to the Atalik 
Ghazi of Kashgar, and ho ovtwtook Mr. Forsyth on his return 
march from Yarkand. 3lr. Forsyth was good enough to give 
me a copy of the document last year, and I obtained his leave 
to send it to the Society lor i)ul)lication, with the necessary 
corrections. These, owing utidoubtedly to iMr. Forsyth’s illness 
after the journey, have been very mimerous ; and, indeed, with- 
out very careful correction it would not have been profitable to 
print the itinerary. .8ome anomalous names, unknown to me, 
must still remain iloubtful, and thc^o I have distinguished by 
italics.f But I trust that the doubtful names are now compa- 
ratively few, and I am quite satisfied that the Rejjort is worth 
publicntioii by the Society. It contains a great deal of new 
topography, which is by no means valueless, though, of course, 
the absence of actuaNurvey detracts from its value. I imagine 
that it was written in English by the Miiiishi. as in various 
parts he refers to Ptolemy, iMarco Polo, and so fortli. But as 
these references are of a very crude and useless kiul, I liave 
omitted them, with a few other digressions whiuh contained 
notliing useful. 

The object of my own short paper is to show liow the per- 
version or misplacement of certain localities and names, such 
as Bolor, Vochan, Karchu, Ergu, Dairim, Ac., which figure in the 
pseudo-geograjihy ot the Russian Archives, probably originated. 

The map in qur-tiou f inueil the basio of the leJun-il or.e publi.,heil in the 
new edition of * \Vuo<.l s Journey * (1872 . 

t The italic.-^ have this senoo only in Faiz Bakli-j'is paiter. 
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1. Badaklcslidti and the Countries around it. By Pandit Manpliul, c.s.r. 

BadaPhshan is bounded on tbe north by the Koldh and Darwdr. countries, 
or rather by the Eiver Oxus ; south, by the Jlindu Kitsh ran^c ; cast, by the 
Pamer .‘iteju^ies and part of the Chitidl couutiy ; most, by the Kataghan* 
country, whose capital is Kunduz. 

its length from W’akhdn m the east to TdliLnn in the west is about 200 
miles (16 stages), and its breadth from Yanijkild in the north to the Ilind't 
Kush range about 150 miles (10 days’ journey). 

This mountainous country — ^abounding in mineral, vegetable, and animal, 
resources, interspersed with romantic dales, and extensive, though narrow, 
rich, and fertile valleys, producing the choicest kinds of mains and fruits, 
with hills covered with the soltest grass, affording most nouiishing pasture t" 
the different useful quadrupeds that thrive so well in this region, viz. the I dl;, 
domesticated and wild ; f cows and o.xen ; the shawl- woi;! go.vt ; the Asl-tus J 
producing goat-deer ; the fat-tailed sheep ; a handsome, hardy breed of ponies ; 
and the two-humped camel (the Bactrian) ; § and possessing a climate which 
m point of salubrity is perhaps inferior to none in the world — is one of 
the best fields for the researches of the geologist, the botanist, and the 
naturahst.il 

But its cential position, between India and Afghanistan on the one hand, 
and Ea.stern Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and the Turkoman Steppes on 
the other, the comparatively peaceable character of its ruler and people, and 
the facilities which it is calculated to afford to the furtherance of mutual 
intercourse between these countries, are objects of far greater importance, 
deserving the attention ol the {Hjlitician. 


* [This is propel ly the name of the Uzbeg clan, to which the local ehiefs of 
Kunduz for a century or ninre have Ixiloiiged. — Y.) 

t The Yak and the two-humped camel arc eoutiued to tlie mnri' mutuitaiuuU' 
and colder portion of Badaklishiin in the ea-t, viz. the districts of Jlilshun, Shtgh- 
liiiii, Ishkuslan, WalJinn, Mid /ehnh ; tliey also abound in the Bamer !;^teppe^ and 
airikol. The Arabian, or oue-huniped camel exists lu tliu wc'tein poition of 
Badakhshan. 

X Ail-tiis, also called iLirijhidun, wool of the goat-deer, which is much warim r 
and sol'tei than the common shawl-wool. The goat-deer, ealled Itnuii. Kndikdr. 
Tukki, anil Medi, is found on the Paraei Steppes and in Chitral aKo, |"The name 
Kooshijar, Kutclaiar, is applied by Buriies ami AVood to tlii' ttriA PoJi ofFanu r. 
and also by Faiz Bakhsli ; but see Blytli iu .Tuiirn. .1''. Jlcugat, vol. x. p. 8.5s. 
It is difficult to say what .species the Paudit here .speaks of. It i-. the Ibex oi 
.sY.-t/m of Tibet wliirh funii-lios the su])erline wool e.dled Asl-tix in Kashmir. — Y j 

J The wild beasts of Badaklisliaii are wolf, hear, tiger j.ickal, hogs, f|,x. 
Dalla vniimc- , Iliiidiil; C .. Mid cher. The birds are p.a'tiidge ! A'td/u/. ), pigeon, 
stork, cock, crow, iiightiu.gale, Ziijha ,.i eristed liiid , duek, ditfeient kinds of 
h.iwk and falcon, quail, Ukkdb (.eagle), Kalmunjh and Kanjas (species of vulture', 
Jal laik , &e. 

II Tile spring {^Bahdr, M.ireli, .Vpril, Jtiy) is the rainy season in I’ailakli'liiin. 
The summer (Tuf/st'i;?, June. July, August ■ is .geiiorally marked hy a clear sky 
.ind regular sunshine; autumn iTirdmdh, 15th September to 15tli Ueeemberj. 
clear sky, excipting tlie interval of the erjuiuoctial laiiis: winti r {ZiiiniAan, 
15th UecerabiT to loth iM.irchi, drizzling and snowing. The snowfall iu the 
western valleys of Badakhshan does not ordinarily exceed one fmt : in the eastern 
ixirtiou it is mueli lie.ivier. hut none of the routes throughout the province are ever 
closed nil aecoimt of snow, not even the imul to Yaikand througli the Pamer 
Steppes, The loads to K.ibul and Chitial, however, over the Hindu Ku-h range, 
become impia.-tie.ible to mounted travelleis and l.ideii animals, in consequence nt 
the closing of the Kkartezd, the Suksun, and the Dardh passes leading into 
Chitnil, ami the Hindu Kush Pass into Kabul, iu the months of December. 
.Taiiuary, Pcbiuary, and the beginning of dHareh. Foot passengers c.in saf ly 
tiavel ovi r the passes between Baekikhslian and Cbitr.il, especially the Kliarteza. 
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j’-i |_!iiicipal ri)litkal Divi^iuii' are : — 

1. Fiiizd’jit'l ami Jii in, in tlio centre, iiuuer the irnim I’.iale .'ivurii- 

meut cif the Mir Jaliaii'lar IShah, lav'ent Kim; of JJaJaklmhan. 

2. JJnraiia, in the middle 
■ 1. Sliidn'-i-buziti'i/, do. 

4. Guinh'iz, do. 

■5. Furakhdr, in tlie ave->t 
' i. Kish hi, ilo. 

7. Itusfdk, do. 

5. Itushdh, in the east 
tt. Shii/tuidii do. 

10. Jsiil:dshaia, do. 

:i. M'alhdit, do. 

lL‘. Zciidl-, in the ■-.■uih-east 

1-3. Kihjdh, do. 

i4. lid'jh, in the noith 

1.7. Fiituni, do. 

Id. AsidLd, do. 

l.'-i iJivisihii.—Vw/.M'.An. 

Isi District. — Fhizdbdd, under Mt'r Jaliandar Shah, 

Priacijjol Subdivisions . — 1 . F'llzdhud, 

2. Yh/ful. 

Aisjd. 

4 . izh til'd. 

Friticipal tiHVii — Fnizdbdd. 

Prill' i/i<d river — KnL'di'i. Tins river, which rises in the slopeb of the 
Hindu Kush ranue ahove Kanin, runs tlironeh tlie whole Licadth of the 
M evince ill a noith-westerly direction, and pab'ino throimh the di.-tiicts of 
-fd'i/i and Fnizdh'id, aiid along the south-wc'terly boundai y of the district 
jf Uustdl'. falls into the <f.\ns 2 miles htlow Khujmjhdr, a village in the 
Hazrat Imdni district of Kiuiduz. It Irei zes in its upiet couisc in winter, 
when it is also fordable. Its [irincipal tulmtaihs are the ru/dr;/ and the 
'/.nrdeo, risim; in the .and t.di/.iid/aiin di'ti lets, and the Ihiraim, Tisld.dn, 
and Ihishhit'l, in the Kis/im district. Yuft"l and Slien'ii are two fertile and 
thickly I’oimlated hilly tracts; the forniei inhahited hy Taiiks, who laised 
an ancestor ot the jaasent Jli'r to the throne of I'anhikhshan, and the latter hy 
the Turks of the Yakka-iMu<j]iat tribe, who aie equally devotedly attached to 
the reigning djuiasty. Y'/tnl is scptirated fiom the city of Kaiz;lbad by a 
low hill-range. 

Ar'jii Sheud are two extensive jilateaus. The one (Aren) separated 
from the lower plain ot Faizahad by an easy p,as.s, the Kutal liedil.dn, is 
about 17 miles in length, ami about S miles in breadth. It is covered with 
cultivatiun, belonging to the crown and the n..bility. Hie other (Shewa), 
‘xtendiiig in .an easterly clirection fumi Taizabad for abiuit 20 i.'m, and Iving 
in a ni'ieh cooler region, is the best and largest pastniv-ground in Bad- 
akhshdn. It contains a large lake called k-ir-i-Knl, about 20 miles in circum- 
ference. 

The Dusht-i-Khanichdii, another plateau, once contained a large city called 
Khiunchda, whence M.diniud of Ohazni took h.s faveaiiite slave Ayaz, while 
tiavelling, as tradition Inis it, in the guise of a lueieliant.* 

Faizahad is a small unwailed town on the right bank of the Fiver Kokcha, 

■* [A ijlain called Klinwldut, piobably Ih.at Imie -poimn of. is iudlc.itcd by 
F.iiz Bakh-li iiumedi;;!; ly to the north of the I’ass of Ih-dik. u, wc.st of Fai- 
zaUid. — A', j 


All dcpoudeiicics of Fad.iklishan, held 
by the relations ot ti e Mir, e.r by 
hereditaiy rulers, on a leudal tenure, 
conditioi.al on fidelity and military 
service in time ef need : the holders 
possessing supremo authority in 
their respective teuitoiies, aiiel 
ieiynig little or no tnliuto to the 
pai.uiiount [lower. Tkese siibor- 
ihnato rulers are .ilso called Jlirs, 
but lor facility of rel'eveiice they 
will be styled Sul-Mn s in this nai- 
rative. 
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in tlic v.illey of that i iver, wliicli narrows here to a breadth of not nn-.e 
than a mile, containing about 400 mud-built houscb ; * * * § ** a bazar, f consisting ol 
a Sarai, and about 100 shops; four raudarasds (schools) { supported by the 
government and people; a Idudhdii or promenade, in wlinh the Jli'r often 
joins his chiefs in the The city was loundeil in the luiddle of ti e 

seventeenth centurt' b}’ Yarbcg, first lIiT of the present dynasty. |j The JIu's 
residence, a square mud-fort, stands on the right bank of the river, at the 
north-west corner of the town. TTie old fort, called tin; Zatjharchi, on an 
eminence, ovei looking the town, is now in ruiiis.^ The tomb of Khwaia 
Ularuf Karki, a celebiated Jlohamedan saint, who lived ni the inimediare 
vicinity, and the building known as the K/iirlsit-i-.'sharp m the town, are 
places of great religious liotoi letv. The latter place was once the depositoiy 
of the relics of the Trojibet Muhammad, which were canied away ftom 
Badakhshan by Shah Wall Khan, Yazi'r of Ahmad Shah Abdali, King of 
Afghanistan, who had been sent there by his master in a.d. 17(>5, with a large 
force, for the ])urpo?e. 

The MiVs Talk, called the Dnsht-i-lcuri/, about 2 miles to the north-wc^t 
of the town, i.s a beautiful plateau, commanding a fine view of the Kokcha 
valley. 

iJhattri, a village on tlio left bank, ab<iut 3 miles to tlie cast of I'aizab.ld, 
contains the largest and best gardens of fiuit and timber tiees and llowcr 
plants in the province, belonging to the Mi'r and ids chiefs. 

Deychoun (iron cans), boot.s, shoes, buskins, and tlic 1 ho Jaip ■' tivc largi'ly 
manufactured for home con'umjiti.iii, as well as for c.xpoi ration to Kundin; 
and Chitral. Tlio cans are oi cast-iron, alter tin- lltissiaii style. 

2nd District, J iKii ; (also) tinder the immeiUate uovcnimeut ol MiT Jahand.lr 
Shah. 

* The houses and shops throughout Tuikist.iii are generally built of mud and 
stones. 

t All baz.ars in BadakhshSu. as woll in Knndiizand Kelab, nie fipened only 
on maiket-tlay.s fixed toi oaclt bazar, when the people fiom the stiriouudii'g 
countries assemble to e-xelmn.ee goods, mostly by hitter. Jloiiday and Wednesd-iy 
are the market-days for I'.nzabad. fl'n.m this eireuinstanoe a niniiber of the 
villages in Turkistiln apjiear to take tlieir tisual nume.s, eg. Ynk-shainlih Bhr.ur, 
Do-sharullh JJv-.iir. i e. Tiist-day or fsimday muikef, Seeoiul-day or Monday 
market, i'o. — Y.] 

i Two of those weie built by tlie I’ouner Mi'rs of Badakli.sh.'in, the third has 
rcctiitly heen i iccti d liy tlie pn 'em IMir m ur the Fort ; and the fumtli was bud!; 
by Saul Uiw.lulic.gi, fatlici of Milhainmad Xabt Mukhtiir, prune minister of Mir 
•Jahandiir Slu'ih, 

§ Also called chaugdd h'l'.i, a game at trap-ball [lather hoeJoy'] pdayed on 
hoisi-back, requirin.g gieal knack bi sides cuduiuiice. [This once lamous game, 
lecently introduced m Kngl.uid under the Tibelan name of J'ulo, is lon.g (|uiti; 
extinct in the plains of tlindii't.in, but it survives in the Tibetan states of Jlaltt 
and Laduk at one end of Ind.a, a.s it does in the Indo-Chinese state oi Mnii ip 
at the other. It was natinalised at the Byzantine court undi r its native mini' 
as TfuKarlieic, anil in ITovence us c/ocoici, whenee tlierc can be little doubt we 
have the word rhicancrij, &e. And the imdoabted lact that the Proveni;aI 
chicane came from one Persian name of the game (i/iid'ydrt) renders it possible 
that the Scotch golf eamo fiom the other name (got or guL'i, as it is also 
pronounced). — Y'.] 

!1 [The Pandit almost certainly means the eighteenth century, for hi another 
communication he speaks of the dynasty a.s having commeuced 12.1 years a'go. — Y.J 

^ [This old fort, according to Wood '251; .'tauUs on the left bank. — Y.] 

** A stron.g striped cotton and silk-eotton cloth, made in pieces each m.'asuring 
12 yards by 11 inches, used in making jnmii nr cloaks. [Vambciy’s ‘Chagatai 

Yocahulary ’ has alaja — a luirrow woven stuft’ of Central Asia '’.] 
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Jinn. 

2. Kni'sh. 

o. ZarJen. 

4. Harghutjf. 

5. l\trui>j, 

li. Ki’n'.ii. 

7 . A,./ lllljl', 

S. I'd.rjdu. 

City or town — Jii m. 

I’riucipal livers — KoheJn, VarJoj, and Zardu.-. 

•Jinn is the large'll divisii,'ii in Cadakbsluiu, cua^istiiu, of tlic lick valleys 
oi the Kokch", the K/oish, the ZnrJin, tho VaidojJ the Z'lrfjualdn, the Kun'ai, 
tiie Anjinniii,^ and the The three laet are on the immediate slopes 

ui the Hindu Kush ranac, and touch upon the frontier of the PanjJiaJi, 
distiiet ot Kaiiiih The valh'vs of the KuhcJci and the Knu'iii, as far down as 
tne j) ijit-i-ll didott,] wiih their luonutaius, foun the lamous tract 17'. .- 
p"'","’ or “ Jliinal^-Kd,' ’’ f“AH Miu- s’’), m which he must of the mines . i 
iladaklishan, viz. those of lapi'-la^inli, lead, alum, sal-ainmoniac, siilphar. 
ochre (•.fe//i),+ copper, drc. The Yauuan was for centuries .in object o; 
eaacr prey to the kiius of 'I'lHkisfiu, and the early CliaAiatai emperois 
ot Dehli. 

Thu Rubj' Mines are siuiated iu I^JJaisti'iin, bordering on khifniidn. Tho 
Iron mines now worked are at Ani'i'niikliii-d’i in the Faiziibad district, 
one day’s journey to the iiorth-we.st of the Dasht-i-IlahaiMk. Mines ui 
green and red sul['iiur, alum, and are also found in and about Ginjir- 

iliJd in S’.inf/liUi, a subdivision of Z inVn through which lies piart of the 
uiravan-roiite iioni Hadaklishau to liulia by Cniti.il. 

The Salt Tlino' .ire at .Lkl'/du'., near the Lulhih i,id pass iu the district oi 
I'arnklidr, and at DarJnd in the K‘irli<jii or Ki'il,ikh tract. 

The Tluhy airi Lajiis-kizuli Mita s under the direct la.magemont of the 
MlVs goveriiineut. TTic other iniiies ... "uder the chiels or Ak^kids, wh. 
work them through the people living m ar them. 

The r.uby 3Iines have not b-.-cu woiked for tho last twenty years and 
upwards. The)' were then given up in Oonsequeuce of tho labour spent on 
them not having been .suliiciently rewarded : wiietlier the mines hail been 
exh.iusted, or whether the workers were uuskiUul, or managed to steal tho 
more precious stones, is not cert.aia. The present Mi'r, who had one of the 
mines worked last year (a.d. 186ii), at my request, made over to me some of 
the best specimens bronc,ht to him. T’liey are not the best of their kinds, unless 
tlie one encased iu a nodule turn out to be so. The Tli'r, depreciating ti.u 
skill of tiie present workers, who are natives of the country, and, according 
to an establislied usage, labour fur nothing, us anxious to secure the services 


* Amir Taimur ivas, on his second invasion of Badakhsh.'m, iu the ye.ar 76S A.ii. 

A.U. l;;t;tj-t;7,, reduced to great str.iits in this valley. [Tab seeius'to allude to 
the events elescribcel in ‘iVtis elu la Croix, i. lijs-170. Ho give-s the ve.ir as 
1377.— Y.] 

t The ItaJit-i-BidHti'id:, also c.ill.jel ilas/d-f-T’i/'.i.b/i, is one ed the most extensive 
tortile- plains in Baelaklisliau, into which the v.ille'vs of tbe Jvo/.'c/ia, tlie.S'tirp/iciiaa, 
the Znrdeo. and the rurdiy "pen out. and m which all these streams unite. In 
former times it eontaiued a !arg.‘ city, w!iii*h was once the capital ot B.rdakhsliin, 
It is now tile summer resieleiieo ot the Mir. It i.s studded ivith a number of 
piieturesqnc villages, the priuei]'al .ef which 'n Khatruh'-id. Tile carayau route from 
India to I’ai/abad by Ciiitral passes through this plain from south-east to noith- 


west. 

; [Za '3 or Ziij tho dictionaries interpret as -copperas; vitriol." .Sulphate ot 
copper t] 
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of compjtoiit minors, but liis want of liiiiJs, aud fear of the eapidity of the 
Afghan government, on which he is Jcjiendent, have hitherto deterred him 
from taking active measures in this direction. It is believed that the mine 3 
arc still stealthily worked by the jx-ojjle living near them, with, or without 
the countenance and connivance of the servants of the Mi'r charged with 
their management. The mines are known to have yielded rubies of si.v 
different colouis, viz. red, green, white, yellow, violet, aud rosy. The sjJt- 
cimens with me are white, violet, and rosy. 

The ruby (/(/t) I 1 ..S given lladakhslian a Listing celebrity in the wot Id ol 
Oriental poetry. 

The * aho comes out of the Ihihy Jliins. 

The Lapis-Lazuli Mines in Kn 10.11 aie woiked in winter only, it being 
unsafe in summer to enter them for fear of venomous reptiles that then rush 
out. For some reason or other the stone that has for several years past found 
its way to the Mi'r's tieasury is of a veiy inferior quality, destitute of both 
colour aud purity. The quantity annually brought to the MiT is between 
oO aud 40 sometimes CO jnnU, a [loitiun only of which is at all sale- 

able, anil this is forced upon tlie MiT's creditors at an arbitrary price by hi- 
unscrupulous Diwan-bcgi.J The quantity thus sold last year was 12 jiwh, at 
the rate of lOi) Jfuluunniadshalu' rupees per pe'f.J The superior kind ol 
lapis-lazuli, whicli is of tlie deepest blue colour, ivith streaks of gold in it, 
sells at Bukhani at horn 30 to CO /(V/ms (120 to 140 nqiees, An'glo-lndiau 
coin) per yen/. Thence it is eX[ioited to Jlussia, where it is used for painting 
porcelain, 6eC. In Intiia it has to a gixat e.xtent been supersetled by the 
Europcan blue dye. fn Kadinifr it is used in decorating iiiauuscript book^ 
and painting puiiicr-nnldic arlicles. The Chinese much prize it as a material 
in the manufacture of superior porcelain. 

Leoit . — A mine of the best ikscriptiou of lead ha.s been discovered in tlie 
Yamyda last year (ISCC) ; and the MiT is Milling to sell it at a price that 
could aiisM'er it it M-ere taken to India. Some of the i[uant.ty excavated last 
year was purchased by a Bajatir lueichant at about o sicrs per Muhaniinad- 
shalii rupee. 

. Sulphur of five difterent colours, red, M-hito, blue, yellow, and green, i- 
fouml in the mines of Yiinojan and Smiyticti. 

Iron . — Common iron is found in Aryinijhhicdk and Yoiaijun. A supeiior 
description called kurih,u( Mhieh kni'-cs and sMords are made, is found 111 
lUtshdn. 

Rock-suit . — The salt-mincs of BaJakhshan supply salt not only to the 
whole of the country, but to the ]ieoiile of Kuiiduz aud Chitriil also. It is 
ash-colourcd. The ili’r ol Farakhar, in uhose district the Akbiilak mine is 
situated, levies a small tax upon all miuets. 

Sal Ammoniac^ red, u-hitc, and yellow, is found in Ktirdo. 

/ (lyi/a-r. — The mines, in Yunvjdn and I<uun'j, are not worked. 

The toM'ii of Jinn, the ancient Quldn, about 20 miles to the soiuh-east of 
the town of Faizahail, on the left bank of the Kokcha lliver, is the seat of 
local govermneiu. ft i.s full of uuilbcriy and apricot trees. The governor 
is an emanci[iated slave, known by the title ol ileliram-Diwanhegi ((onfi- 
dential attendant), that lie foinieily held under the 1 ite Mir. He is one of 
the ablest statesmen in Badakhsbau. The inud-foit of Jirm, surrounded by a 
ditch, IS the largest ami best constructed in the coiuitrv. 

* [<luery, coiuuJum y] 

t R pi'll is equal to 171 'Indian government, cei-rs of tIU tolas each , about oh 
Jhs. Ihiglisli). 

J: An officer in charge of tlie Mi'r’o household. 

A 3Iuhammad.shahi riqiec is equal to 19 iiiuius at Feohawiir (about 2s. Id. . 

l| The gold streaks are much prized for medicinal purjioscs, but not for ultra- 
la.i line. 
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The celebrated shrine of Shall Xasir Khiisro, a Muhammadan saint and 
I'hilosopher of note, who lived in the tenth ccntmy of Christ, is situated in 
a romantic part of the valley of the Kokcha. It is laigely resorted to by 
Muliamniadan/('/,/rs from India and Klmiasan. 


Division PirSTAK : hold by Sub-Mir Ismail Khan, first cousin of the Mil'. 

S'lhilivisions — 1 . Dust /it,-. 

2 . Vtia-dh. 

3. Yihiijkild. 

Jtivrr . — The Kiver Kolvld. 

Thi.s di.strict, next in iinjortancc to Faizaba'l-Jirm, lic' to the north-west 
of Faizabail, bord,erini:, o,( avo', on the Tdh'I.Jii and llir.ivt-J mv m dis- 
tricts ot Kunduz. 

„ „ msf, on alias and 7'to’- 

zdiid'l. 

„ „ south, cix\ Kishni xnA FaiuildJ. 

,, ,, 'north, oil Kotdl). 

d'lu' Ki'.il-d'irii’,, a Ion" and lathcr diflicult pass, lies between Kustak and 
Faizabid, and by it the caravan-route between the two cities passes. It )' 
practicable for laden aiinuals. 

The town of ItnstdK-, in an extensive j'lain, the residence of the Sub-UIir, 
is the most imi'ortant commcicial market in I.ladakhshan, owing to its cen- 
tral position, betweeu the lliiidii Kudi Fass, Ti’shhiiri/hdn, and Kitndir: 
on the one hand, and Idizdhdil and Kolub on the other. The Tajiks of 
' a place ot some commercial note betvveen Kabul and the Hindu 

Kush, and the Hindu meichants of Kunduz, cliictly sujply the inaiket with 
the merchandise of India. 

Ch(i-dh, a subdivision of Fustak, boidciing for about 8 miles on the left 
hank of the llivcr Oxus, is the only tract tliioughout Turkistan in which the 
inhabitants depend for their drinking-water on wells only. Hence its name 
f 'ha-dh (“ 'Wcll-vatcr It is ('iic of the best piaiii-produciuLt jlains in 
Iladakhslu'ui. Fosscssing a dry salubrious climate, it gives birth to a race of 
men that surpass all others in the country, excepting those of lidrjh, not only 
in ph)'sical development and bodily strengih, but in mental faculties also. 
The best Arabic scholars and most intelligent and accomjilished courtiers in 
Badakhshan are the Cha-abis. 


Divisinn Kishm ; held by the Sub-Mlr Suleman Sliiih. 

,s'eh'/ ivisiuns — 1. 1\ tdu/i. 

2. Aliishhod. 

3. Vutsfivh. 

4. Teshkdn. 

5. T he KuUw/h or KurJigh Tiact. 

Trincipal Twns — Kishm and Mashhud. 

Jtiicrs — Mnshhad and Ttshkdn, two small .streams foldable throughout the 
year. These rivers, ri.siiig in the Jirm hills, tall into the Hiver Kokchii 
below Gvvihnz. 

This distiict, which borders on the west the Tdtildn district of Kvndir. : 
cOjSt, Durfiini and Jirm', north, Itvstdk^ south, Ivn'uh'hdr ; is the ■warmest 
of all others in Badakhshan, and its fmits grotv in abundance, ripening a 
month earlier than those of Faizabad, and two months earlier than those 
of Jirm. 
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Vursacli, Kislim, and 21agjiarJ are situated in a long, narrow valley, one of 
the richest in the country, both in grains and in fruits, extending from the 
Ganna Kotal in the south-east to below Axiiild, where the liiver Mashhad, 
which runs through the length of the valley, joins the liiver Kokcha. 

Kishm, a large village on the riuht bank of the liiver Mashhad, where 
Amir Taimur twice encamped on his invasions of Cadakhshan, is now the 
seat of the jirovincial government and residence of the Sub-Mir buleman 
Shah, who has of late years considerably imiiroved it, having built a market, 
a madarasa (school), and a mosque, and laid out a large garden in it. Sardar 
Aslam Khan, a Biirakza! chief, formerly in the service ol the Saidfir (attcr- 
wards Amir) Afzal Kh.an in Balkh, now a guest of the Sub-Mir, has con- 
structed a house and a garden there, in the Afghan .style.* 

lltigjiad is the largest town in the district, also .situated on the right 
bank of the Mashhad liiver, containing about 150 houses, and an old mud- 
fort, which was at times occupied by I’rincc (afterwaivls Emperor) Hnmayun, 
during his Yicc-ioyalty' of Badakbshfm umler his father Baber, between the 
years (a.d.) 1520 and i.'>27. 

This town, wliich lies in the caravan-route between Kundiiz and Fai- 
ziibad, in the most fertile part of the Mashhad Valley, has been deprived of 
.several lainilio.“ to add to the popuhilii.m of the ri.sing station o{ Kishm, which 
lies about 4 mile.s higher up the valley. 

Teslihdn, a lung, narrow defile, jiarallel to that of the Mashhad, contaims 
the princijiai villages of Tcshldii and dS!v/.iijfori. In the vicinity of the 
latter pilace, which wa.s the rc.sidcnro of a branch of the ancient dynasty of 
Badakh.slian, once stood a fort called Kdd Zafar ii]ion a craggy mountain 
ridge. It was a stronghold of the ancient kings of Badakhshiin, and the prin- 
cipal .seat of govomnicnt in tlie time of Prince Ilumayun. 

TTic Fort of Kaho^dn, near Kotal Imtahand, a mountain piass near the 
range that divides the territory of Knndnz from that of Bakakhshaii, has a 
garrison of 200 men to guard the frontier against the Ivunduz chief, and the 
exiled ex-Mirs of Badakhshiin, who reside in that country. 

There is a Ikij-Khduah or custom-house at this place, where duties arc 
levied for the 3Iir of Kishm on all goods passing between the above tw-j 
countries. 

The district.s of Gmnha:: and Asidtid, com]irising the lower part of the 
Valley of Mashhad, are small tiefs held by the Sul>Mirs Mirza Jan and 
Muhammad Kabi, members of the pre.scnt reigning dyiiasty.f An old dil.i- 
pidatcd domed huilding (“ Gviula-n '") containing a number of tombs of some 
of the early martyr.s of Islamism, which has lately been dug out of a mound 
of earth by Mir Mirzfi .Jiin, givc.s name to the former place. These martyr.s 
{Shah/'d) are sujiposed to have fallen on the sjxit now occupied by the town 
of Mashhad, whence its name, meaning “ JKici; of raartyrdum.'' % 


Fahdhdd, Jirm, Jtnstdh', ltd'jh, Kishm, Daraim, and Shnhr-i-Buurrg, arc 
the most populous and fertile districts. Both their hills and their jilains are 
jiroductive. The former, mo.stly composed of earth, having very little of 


* Aslam Khiin lived at Peshawar for some twelve years, under Sard.ir Sultan 
Muhammad Kluin Baiakzai. He is a veiy iutidligent. well-infoniieil, gentlemanly 
person, well-disjio.-ed towards the British Government. 

t Both these Isuh-iMirs are’ well verseil in the liistoiy of Tuikistiin. The .second 
is one of the best Arabic and Persian scholars in Badakhshan. 

i [I understand the small lief Asidha '“Water-mill’), mentioned here, to be 
cntiiely distinct from the Division of the same name which the Pandit lias 
entered last in the general list of Divisions, as in the Forth of Badakhshan. But 
as there is no other mention of the latter, there may Ire some doubt.— V.] 
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rock}’ substance in tliem, produce sulmi* crops of grain, besidus a variety of 
grasses and useful indigenous plants, drugs floral f and inedicin.\l,J and fruit- 
trces.§ 'J'lie latter, irrigated by the Kokeba and numerous other lull-streams 
and torrents, t'ield plenteous crops of vrlieat, rice.|j uahhud '[(Jircr c.rktirMni 
or gram]^, lannij, called laihti by the Badakli-his [ P/iascof «s t/iengo], 
ar-..aii (a millet), tan'i/i-ini'/ik (another millet), jUak (a kind of pulse), lukla 
riicans],** cotton, linsecil (utt,/, called -jiifiir by the Badakhshis),ft poppy, 
sesamum. Joari axi'Xhdjri [//tidv/s vuiyliiiiii and Voni'-iini sg'd’"/;'/;/] arc grown 
to a very limited extent. 

'J'hese districts contain rich gardens of fruit ami timber trees, vegetables, 
and flowers. 

The fruits are: — 1. Aj'ptrs. There arc different kinds: S'cee/'/ruieff, tie- 
best kind ; ~rjdiaaniti or /n'lirii/i : t\w 'd-/'d, of an i-val form: the ijirrl'imh. 
the largest kind : the which has tiiC tbimiost coating ; the finJrndiii, 

of a white colour. 2. dr'ijirs. The grapes of rMdakhsh.in .ire equally, i. 
not mo; c, delicious and flaeoury with those of Kabul. '1 lie different well- 
known kimls are: the the best kiml : the husoini, thit ini/~.<iti-ar . 

tho hkbe Id {■, the ahnaidudi ; tin? sd'iihi. A kind of giage, dried and pir- 
served, is callcil the dhjnsh. Tlio description called sdijiigi or Irlflnrdsh 
(raisin) is not at all produced in liadakhshiiu. d. Mnih-o This is the most 

abundant fruit in Badaklish.'ui. It is to the Badakhshi what the potato is 
to the Iiish peasantry. It is used both fiosh ami diied. Silk-worms aio 
reared in -Jinn, in whicli valley the mullicrry-trees abound. 4. Per'/' 
(-Va7r or Xndqnif)). The largest pear is produced in Badaklishdn. o. Apricot 
(,'.'(/ ff/bd) Is used both frosii and dried. 'J'lie latter is called filioUD'i. It 
is inferior to that of Sardtid'ih in tlic B.ruu.in t^riitory. 0. tj-dd’^, a kind ot 
]iliim, the same as is found in Kashmir. 7. At' < dl/i^ sour cherry. 8. Aid 
huhhdrd or Argliaajdr. lb A/m'd/ (thiav.i). 10. t'/<a/-;/iey/i-. (-walnut). 11. 
-Mmonds (/) (ddm), inferior to tlio-e oxjiortod from K,i but and tihazni. 12. 
idelons (K/iurhd'.') ot r arious kimU. Diied Meloim railed Kdd. 13. Watc-i- 
Ulelons ('rarbiiz). 14. S/n'/ldld (Feaciies). 1.1. Atikhddi (a kind of sour 
plum). 

'The vegetables are : — 1. K'lddd (-goiu-.K, long and round). 2. 'I’lirnii 
white and red. 3. Ixthhilid (\Wc\). 4. Ihvlmlie-. Cairot, called /feiPa/r. 


=■- I.e. dependent on rain. 

t Seuti (-white rose); gut-i-zardak (a yellow ilowei): gid-i-kazn-shii (a white 
flower); gul-i-kanvild (a red flower); katlar (a yellow flower) ; laid, (red flower ; 
wild narcissus). 

7 Some of the plants and dnigs wliicli I could make out arc the following : — 
AAri (eumniin), largely exported to Iiulia ; lupiorioe ; zah' r grirdn (a medicinal 
Am") \ kliukdiir ; nslakhaddtU ; violet: cowslip; ’a/ou/b (jiijul).-) ; scanimnnv ; 
fsjinru/; (a dye); asafcethla : i^/hiiuI (wild rue): kn-.dkariu'. dgar. zianhurni: 
(various kinds of mushrooms) : (-////.-ri [soriel'i] : iai-QH (a .wveet roo't); yuntuk^- (a 
tlioniv bu'h). 

§ iVild apples; slm/.-aiid/ (wild pi-ar): didu'n i (kiml of plum); pistachio trees, 
which alternately produce nuts and hu-.gkunj dye: wild almonds; gul-i-khar. a 
prickly biish yielding a sour fiuit : Htudii ; walmu-trocs. 

II The best rice is grown at Yaugkila, in Itust.d-c, and m the Jirm valley of the 
Kokeha. , , 

Mostly grown in Shahi-i-buzurg and lukkamughal, in the district of 
raiztlb-.id. 

** Mostly produced in the Valley of Jiriu and the more snowy regions Zebak, 

-ft The soil is well adapted for the cultiv.ition of linsee'l ; oil is extraeti'd 
therefrom. 


* Vainbery says, kiivt of thi-tle the c.amels arc I’rnl nf ' ’ 
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fro™ its yellow colonr. C. Spinaoh 7. r>a'lida (aiiisceil). &. 

Kdpni (white succory). 9. Tordi (cucumher). 10. Gundund, a kind of 
onion [a leek?]. 11. Karamknlta, a kind ;_of cabbaiTc. 12. Kishnr. (cori- 
ander seed). 13. Po/,, /// (mint). 14. P-(.b/,Wrd Vk Clauldi. 1&. Khiirfu 
(purslaiii). 

The garden flowers are; — .SV'//, sosnu, -uncji^ (n.iivissu.s), sadharr/ (^to-q- 
mary); sumhid, (jcl-i-ktiairi!, lose, red and white, hoJrjhi, harsinghd,- or 
tslil-peclta, aftdhpurast, or siinflriwer. 

The timber-trees are: — So/eddr (poplar), zoring, bed my'iurn (weeping- 
willow), cLtiicr ]plane], and ArcKa [pine], besides the mulberry, apricot, and 
walnut trees. 

Fuel: — Gn-. [tamarisk , vine, jiistachio, almond, peach, pear, raarvd:,^ 
besides niimerou.s thorny plants and brushwoods. 

The districts of Minjde, Zehdk, lAikasham, iVukhdn, Nbiijtindii, and 
Kuehdi} wee more ^mountainous, and much cooler than the above. Not oul\' 
do they difter [trom the di.stiicts already described] in their physical features, 
but the creed, language, chaiaeter, dress, habit.s, and manners of their in- 
habitants are also dilferent. Their productive capabilities, agricultuial 
resource,?, and population dimini.sh, ami their temperature grows cooler in 
proportion to their approximation to the snowy regions of the Pamer Steppe- 
and the Hindu Kush I’ange. 

The districts of lludidn, .^higtindit, and Wutdidu are immediately below 
the Pamer Stepjies, and those of Zehd’c and iSlinjdn on the slopes of the 
Ilindu Kush Piang", as also are the sub-divisions of Anjinudn and Paride, 
subject to Jinn. 

U he population of Badaklrshau Proper is ccunposed of 'Tajiks, Turks, 
and Arabs, who are all S'uuti'i, following the orthodox doctrines of the 
JIuliammedau law, and speak Persian and Turki, whilst the people of the more 
mountainous tracts are Tajiks of the H/dd creed, having separate provincial 
dialects ot their own, the inhabitant.-- of the principal places combining a 
knowledge of Persian. Thus the .'^higJiiidbd is spoken in Hhiijkhdn and 
Tti'Aida, the Islikddiai/ii in Ishkdsharn, the Wakhi in Wakldn, the Sanrj- 
lie/ii in tzunijlle], and Zehdk, and the Minjdai in Minidn. All these dialects 
are materially dift’erent from each other, as will be seen from the apipended 
vocabulary.* 

The Tajiks form the majority in Badakh.shan Proper. The Turks are, 
however, gcncially more ojutlent, and excel the cunning Tajik in bravery, 
enterprise, in warlike as well as in commerci.d and stiaightforward dealings. 

(Signed) IMlixpiiool Pundit. 


2. dovrneyfrom Peslid'ccir to KaAiffnr rmd Y(trknnd in Enstern Turkestan, 
or LitHe Bokhdi d, thruwjh Afghduistdn, Ilrdk/i, Jladakhstidn, ^Vakhdn, 
Pamir, and Sarkol. Undertaken by Faiz BcksII, in connection with the 
Mission of T. D. Forsyth, c.b., during 1870. 

In September 18G.5 I, travelled through the Ahkhana Pas.s, in the territory 
of the Michni Momands, Jalalabad, Cabul, Bamiiin, Tashkurghan, Balkh, 
Karshi, Bokhara, Samarkand, Jizakh, Oratippa, Khojand, and Karama, to 
Tashkand ; on the return journey I proceeded from Karshi to Khozar, Shera- 
b.id, Kongharat, and crossing the Oxus, went to Tashkurghan. I'rom d’ash- 
kurgh:in^ I proceeded via Kunduz, Badakh.sluin, Andrab, and across the 
Hindu Kush, to 8alulang, Parwan, Charikar, and Kabul, rvhich last place I 
left in November 1807, and returned to India. 


[Not forthcoming, I regret to gay. — Y.] 
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• In December 1867, 1 proceeded ap:am to Kabul, by the Abkhana route, and 
returned to tlie Punjab in June 1868. 

In July 1869 I proceeded to Samarkand, via tlie Khaibar Pass, Jalalabad, 
Kabul, Balkh, and Karsbi, and returned via liamian and Gliorband, and 
Kabul to the Panjab, wliere I arrived in February 1870. 

At the end of May 1870 I was deputed to meet Mr. T. D. Forsyth, c.b.,' 
Commissioner and Superintendent, Jahlandar Division, who had been deputed 
on a mission to the Court of the Kuler of Varkand, in Eastern Turkestan, or 
Chinese Tartary, at Yaikand. 1 proceeded on this journey from Peshawar 
throuLih Tatra, the country of the Mullagons, via Jalalabad, Kabul, Tash- 
kurglian, Balkh, lladakhshan, "Wakhan, Pamir, Sarkol, Yang Hisar, and 
Kaslighar. I joined the mission at Yarkand, and returned to the Panjab in 
October 1879 via Ladakh and Srinagar. 

My anxiety to reach Yarkand as quickly as possible prevented the prosecu- 
tion of close geographical research as regards the countries between Peshawar 
and Palkh, more especially as I h.id thrice before travelled through these 
territoiies. But I notice certain points which attracted my observation on 
the occasion of the last journey but had escaped my attention before. I also 
give a brief account of my observations between Tashkiirghiin and Yarkand, 
together witii the routes from ditfereut neighbouring countries which con- 
verge at Tdshkurghan. 

Marches from Peshawar to Kd'iul. 

1. Peshawar to Isparsang, 3 kos. 

British territory, inhabited by Khalil Afghans. 

B. Shahid Miaiia, 6 kos. 

iMiana, in Afghan language, means a house. We oucamped at this place, 
after crossing the Narai spur of the Taira Hill. The village is situated 
within the pass. Supplies not procurable, and must be conveyed by the 
travellers. 

To the cast of the pass are situated the villages of Laurah Miana, and 
Jaurah Jliana, and belong to the Mullagoii tribe. 

Temperature by theiniumcter ou 1-lth Juue, 88^. 

3. Kam Shalmaii, 4 kos. 

A very high mountain, called Dabr, is met with in tlli.^ march. Kam 
Slialnnin is also inhabited by Mnllagoris. Crops dependent entirely on rain. 
Drinking water obtained from a spring. 

4. Slialman Kaldn, 5 kos. 

A hill called liacha-i is crossed during this marcli, lower than the two hills 
above mentioned. The village is inhabited both by Momauds and Mulla- 
goris. 'I'he Lakka [Dhahka f] Hill and the Kliaibar are situated to the south 
of this village. 

.5. Dhakka, 10 kos. 

This village is situated on the northern bank of the Landai or Kabul Kiver, 
and to the north of this village is Lalpura. Tiie road through the Kliaibar 
joins at this place. 

Thermometer on 18th Juue, 98 . 

(>. i asawal, 10 kos. 

Inhabited. 

7. B.arakabii for Barikao'], 8 kos. 

The village is inhabited. To the south lies the Bhittikot plain, which 
extends to Shinwar. 

8. Jalalabad, 12 kos. 

'The capital of Kangnihiir. The heat heie is intense. During this weather 
the people remove tJ the Sufaid Koh (‘-white mountain”). Thermometer, 
109°. 

YOL. XLII. 2 G 
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The following are the dependencies of Jalalabad : — 

Lamghan, Kunar, Sheva, Asmar, Nurgil, Shaigul, Alishang, Chaghiin 
Sarai. 

From Kimar, Sheva, and Asmar, there is a road which leads in a north- 
eastern direction to Chitral. 

Up to Jalalabad the heat was intense, and the journey was per- 
formed at night, and by short marches. Thenceforward long marches 
were made. 

9. Gandamak, 19 kos. 

The direct route was avoided for the sake of expedition, and I proceeded 
via the Ashpan Plain, in a south-west direction, omitting Fatahabad and 
BAlahagh. The country is well inhabited. 

10. Burj Sultan, 12 kos. 

Proceeded southward, via Hisi'iiah Ghilzai, avoiding Jagdalak and Hirs. 

11. Tangi Tarah, 11 kos. 

Crossed the K"rlcaclt into Tangi Tarah, avoiding Tazfn, and Haft Kotal, 
to the north. 

12. Kabul, 8 kos. 

Avoided the road via Butkhak. 

The following roads diverge from Kabul to different directions 

South-west through Ghizni, Kandahar, Girishk, Farab, to Herat. 

North, through Chankar, Parwau, S.iliilang, Hindu Kush, Nan'n, Khanjtin 
or Andrab, to Ghori and Badakhshan. 

North, as far as Chiirikar, then turning westward to Bamiiin, via Ghor- 
band. 

North-west first, then north to Bamiiin, Haibak, and T.ashkurghau. 

StarJet helween Kabul aynl Bdmidn, viil Oborband. North-west route. 

1. Chdrikiir, 9 kos. 

Capital of the Kohistan or mountainous country to the north and north- 
east of Kabul. 

The dependencies are Parwiln, Siihilang, Panjsher, as also Ghorband and 
Tagao. 

To the north-east of Panjsher lie the countries of the Siah Posh Kafirs, and 
of the Kator and other people. 

2. Kakshal, 12 kos. 

KiiUshal is a dependency of Ghorband. Between Kakshiil and Chiirikar 
is situated the Chartak Kntal, an arm of the Hindu Kush. Kiikshiil is well 
inhabited and very fertile. Fruits are produced in abundance. 

3. Chardehi, 8 kos. 

The capital of Ghorband. The population consists chiefly of Degiins and 
Persian-speaking people. Afghans are in the minority. 

4. Karghana, 12 kos. 

A dependency of the Hazarajat Bhekh Ali tribe, subject to the Kabul 
Government. The country is well inhabited and fertile. 

5. Bulela, 8 kos. 

The Bhabr Kotal is crossed before reaching Bulela. This is a lofty 
hill, but level on the top. Bulela is a dependency of the Shabr 
Hazarajat. 

6. Bamian, 8 kos. 

Bamian is a well-known place and does not need description. 

The following streams occur on this road ; — 

The Shabr Kotal is drained on two sides, viz., east and north-east. The 
drainage from the eastern slope flows through the Shekh Ali country, 
and meeting with the Turkman Darah stream at Kila Saidan, runs on to 
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Ghorband and Charikar, and irrigates the submontane tracts of the Kabul 
territory. 

The drainage of the north-eastern slope joins the Irak Stream, which 
descends from the southern [{m. northern?] slope of the Irak Kotal, at 
Doab Teshkari, and the united streams then flow on and empty themselves 
into the Bamian River. 

The Bamian River is formed by the junction of numerous streams which 
flow through various passes of the Koh-i Baba, in a south and south-westeru 
direction \_read north and north-eastern?], and which are enumerated as 
follows : — 

1. Darah-i-Shahidan. 

2. l)arah-i-Fauladi. 

3. Darah-i-Khubhhak. 

4. L)arali-i-Kakrak. 

5. Barah-i-Ahanuaran. 

6. Daiah-i-Biii Mori. 

7. Darah-i-Topchi. 

8. Nai Sabzah. 

9. Darah-i-Ali Rabat '^A'lc-ruha' f. 

The Bamian River unites with the Kahmard River at Doab Mekhzari,* 
and the united streams, flowing through Kuuduz and Ghori, fall into the 
Oxus. 

This route, via Ghorband, from Kabul to Bamian is preferable in the cold 
weather to that via Ganiaii Dewar and Kalii Kotal,t ezcejit on the Shabr 
Kotal ; there is less .snow elsewhere. In January, the Kalu Kotal is im- 
passable; snow is deep, .ind the cold intense and dangerous to life. 

Kabul to Tdshlcurijhdii, othencise c.ilhd Khulam, via Bdiuidn. 

1. Kila Haidar Khan, 4 ko*;. 

North-west direction. 

2. Arghanda, 4 ko.s. 

3. Takana, 10 kos. 

North-western direction. 

4. Sehkila, 13 kos. 

Inhabited by the Hazarajat. Passed through Kotal Onai and Gardaii 
Dewar. 

5. Ahangaran, 14 kos. 

Passed through Kharzar. Crossed the lofty mountains Kotal Kalu and 
Kotal Panj Filan in 4i hours, and encamped in Bamian territory. 

‘3. Ak-Rabat, 10 kos. North. 

Passed through Bamian and Sughdar ISurihdar}, caravan-halting plaoe.s. 

7. Kahmard, 18 kos. 

Passed through Saighan and Bokhta Chimir, caravan halting-places. The 
riaigh.an stream descends from the Koh-i-Baba, through the Khargfn Pass, and 
joins the Kiihmard River, after flowing through Shekhah. 'J'he source of the 
K.ihmard River descends from Ctiehal Barbar, in the Koh-i-Baba. At Doab 
Mekhzari it joins the Bamian River, and the united stream, flowing throuo-h 
Ghori and Kunduz, falls into the O.vus. The Kotal DanJan Shikan was 
crossed in this march. 

8. Kara Kotal, 15 kos. North. 

Halted at night on the summit of the Kara Kotal. Marched beyond Kila 
Badar [Mudar t], caravan halting-place. A road leads westward from Kar.l 
Kotal to Dara Yusuf. 


* III tlic Xoith Hazarajat Shekli Ali. 
t [Viz., the Hajjigak PabS.J 


2 G 2 
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9. Eii-i, 10 kos. 

Descending from tke Kara Kotal, travelled in a north-western direction 
through Dara Ahi Khorak. Passed through Doab Shah Pasand, caravan 
haltin;-place. Two streams flow into Doab Shah Pasand, draining the Dara 
GhdrYar Malik in the south-east, and Dara Abi-khorak in the south-west. 
Both streams unite at Doab Shdh Pasand, and flow towards Haibak and 
Tdshkurghan or Khulain. 

To the west of Ku-i are situated Dara Yiisuf and Dara Buni Kara, depen- 
dencies of Mazar-i-Sharif and Balkh. 

To the north of Ru-f, the direct road to Yakka Chah runs on to Asiabad, a 
dependency of Haibak. 

10. Sarbagh, 16 kos. 

From Ru-i two roads lead to Khunaiii, one north-east from the Chaniliriik 
Kotal running to Pul-i-Ab Gili ; the second, north-west, through the Aspar 
Dara. I proceeded from Evi-i by the Aspar Dara, a winding pas.«, which leads 
over a mountain chain. At Pul-i-Ab Gili, the stream which drains this pas,s 
joins the Tashkurghan River. Did not halt at Khurram, which is a caravan 
stage, but went on to Sarbagh. 

Between Eii-i and SarbAgh there are the following villages situated in the 
passes, viz. : — 

Xfza Kak. 

Ghazi Mard. 

Gildiin. 

Guzar Bakhik. 

Deh Langar. 

Charasia. 

Chasma Mahi-Jahan. 

From this place, a road leads north-east, through Khoja Gala and Aksii, 
to Ghori. 

11. Dulkhaki, ir> kos. North-west. 

Did not halt at Darah Zindan or Haibak. 

12. Khulam, 10 kos. 

Did not halt at Hazrat Sultan, a caravan stage to the north-east ; nor at 
Ghizni Kak, another caravan stage, to the north-east ; and passing throuah the 
village of S\'at, in the Tangi Khulam Pass, proceeded north-west to Khulam 
or Tashkurghan. The [defile called] Tangi 'iaslikurghau is 21 feet in width. 

Several roads converge from various parts at Tashkuruhan, which is the 
centre of trade from eastern, northern, and southern Asia. The Russian 
boundary is also close to this place. 1 give a description of the several 
routes. 

Jtoutes hading from Khidum to the horjers of the Itussian jwssessions in 
Central Asia. 

1. Khulam to Mazar-i-Sharif, 4 farsakhs (26] miles) ; 1 farsakh = 5] 
miles. 

The old town of Balkh is 10] miles or 2 farsakhs from this place to 
the west. 

2. Arghim, 3 farsakhs. 

North. 

3. Karshigak, 4 farsakhs. North. 

4. Chuchka, 3 farsakhs. 

North ; on the bank of the Oxus. The Amir of Kabul’s possessions ter- 
aninate here. Inhabited by Turkmans. 

■T. Karakhwdl, 5 farsakhs. 

.\cross the Oxus, on the north bank. The Amir of Bokhara’s possessions 
legin here. Inhabited by Turkmans. 
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(j. Yakka Partal, 4 farsaklis. 

These are caravan marches ; a kasid can easily make the journey to Yakka 
Partal or Asfantodah in four daj's, and a horseman, free from incumbrances, 
in six days. 

7. Aslantodah, 4 farsakhs. 

Sandy desert ; water, salt. 

8. Chirbar, 5 farsakh.s-. 

As above. Here and there a few lamilie.- live in tents. 

h. Kirkanjak, H farsakhs. 

-bs above. 

10. Karshi, 5 farsakhs. 

Karshi, in the Turkish language, means a {i.dnee. It is an ancient city;; 
jiresent name given by the Turks. It is also called Xakhsab, from a tradition 
that, during the time of Abbassides (Arabian Calift’s), there was a necro- 
mancer here named JIakna, who by .some tiick di']>la_ved in a well a pheno- 
menon of the now moon (Nakhshah), eni]>loying mercury for this purpose. 

Inhabited by the Jlankats, tiibesmcn of the Amfr of Bokhara, and Arabs 
and Uzbaks. 

In 1808, the son of the Amir of Bokhara, having rebelled against his 
father, a Russian force was despatched from Samarkand to aid the Amir. 
The city was conquerefi, and, a.s a favour, made over to tlie Amir, who is now 
in po.s.session. 


From Karshi to Samart.anct, hehl hy the Itioshns. Koith ; north-east. 

1. Jarkadah [Sliorkintak ?], 2 farsaklis. 

No habitation. Two desert plains have to be crossed, viz., Sharbazar. and 
Irtiam. 

A road goes from here to Shahr-i-Sabz, via .Jam and Chiraghchi. 

2. Cholkah, 0 farsaklis. 

No habitation, e.xcejit a place called AJram. 

3. Nahaiaii, o far.''akhs. 

Country inhabited. 

4. Samarkand, 2 far-sakh-i. 

I’liese arc caravan marches; kasids go from Karshi to Samarkand in a day 
and night. 


From Karshi to the litcssian Fort Katta, Knrgtaxn, Forth. 

1. Ailanti, 7 fars.akhs. 

No habitation. Three plains named Kunghar, Sai Ilacha Raf, and 
Ghuriimii, have to be crossed ; kasids make the whole journey in one day. 

2. Katta Kurghan, ti larsakhs. 

Katta Ivurglian is a large town on the bank of the Zarafshan River, and 
has a large population. It is now in jiossession of the Russians. There is a 
garrison commanded by a Captain. 

From Karshi to Shihr-i-Subz. Kortli-east. 

1. Chiraghchi, 8 farsakhs. 

A city subject to the Amir of Bokhara. 

2. Yakka Bagh, 2 farsakhs. 

3. The city of Kitab, 1 farsakh. 

A kasid makes the journey from Karshi to Shahr-i-Sabz easily in one dav. 

The original name of Shahr-i-Sabz was Kesh. This city is the birthplace 
of the Amir Taimur. 

The late Ylirs, Jura Beg aud Baba Beg, of the Kenagas tribe, rebelled 
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against the Amir of Bokhara. At the close of 1870, General Von Kaiift- 
mann, the Russian Gubemator of Turkistan, sent a force to aid the Amir of 
Bokhara and to attack the city of Kitab, justifying this measure on the 
ground that the people of the Shahr-i-Sabz territory were in the habit of 
committing depredations in Urgot* and other places in the Russian terri- 
tories. Alter the capture of the city it was made over as an act of favour to 
the Amir of Bokhara. In the treaty concluded in 1868, between Russia and 
Bokhara, the city of Shahr-i-Sahz was entered as a possession of the Amir of 
Bokhara. The Mirs of Shahr-i-Sabz are now at Tashkand. 

From TdshJcurghdn to IltnU. .''outh-w.sl . 

]. Mazar-i-8harif, 5 farsakhs. 

2. Balkh, 2 farsaklis. 

3. Akhcha, 7 I’arsakhs, and 

4. Shibarghan, 7 farsakhs. 

Inhabited by Salur Turkmans, subjects of the Amir of Kabul. 

5. Andkho, 8 iarsakhs. 

To the north of Andkho, at the distance of 98 fiirsakhs, is situated Karki on 
the Oxus. 'I hero are two forts, one on the northern and the other on the 
southern bank. Ihere are [at Karkhi] 5,000 Turkman families subject to the 
Amir of Bokhara. 

6. Maimana, 13 farsakhs. 

The old city was named Chikehatta. The present city, JIaimana, includ- 
ing its dependencies, has a population of 12,000 families of the Kariima tribe. 
It is a dependency of Balkh. 

7. Chirshamba, 6 farsakhs. 

A dependency of Mainnina ; inhabited by Tajik.s and Ferozkohi Hazarahs. 

8. Kashlak Eshan, 8 farsakhs. 

Population, Karama ; a dependency of Jlaimana. 

9. Karmach, 8 farsakhs. 

Inhabited by Jamshaidi Hazaras, subordinate to llirat. 

10. Bdlo Murghab, 0 farsakhs. 

Population, Jamshaidi Uimak ; subject to Hirat. 

11. Kila Kao, 15 farsakhs. 

Population, Oimak, Hazara, Ferozkohi. The Murghab stream is crossed 
before reaching Kila Kao ; this stream disappears m the sands of Merv. 

12. Herat, 10 farsakhs. 

Two Kotals are crossed in this march, viz., the Filkush and Zarmast. 
The city of Herat is well knoun. It lias the gate through which Harms 
passed to conquer India. 

A road from Bokhara joins at Murghab. The following are the stages on 
this road : — 

4 farsakhs. West. From Bokhara to Paikand. 

3 farsakhs. Karakol. 

1 farsakh. Charju across the Oxus. 

18 farsakhs. Pindi. 

25 farsakhs. IMaruchak. The Herat stream called Hari Riid is crossed? 

6 farsakhs. Murghab. 

There is no habitation between Charju and Pindi. The country is a sandy 


* In possession of the Russians. The following places -are situated to the south- 
east [read noith-iast] of 8ahr-i-8abz, in the line of the country between the latter 
city and Samarkand : — 

Kalkama. 

Takhta Kardoha. 

Karatappa. 
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Jesert. Water in wells is salt. This desert, IS farsakhs in extent, is tra- 
versed in a day and night. About 5,000 Saruk 'J'urkman families live in 
tents in Pindi ; they are independent. 

Between Pindi and Maruchak or Marichak there are about 4,000 Saruk 
Turkman and 8,000 Oimak Jamshaidi families, who all live in tents. These 
are all independent. 

Between Charju and Mei-v,* there is no habitation, the country being a 
sand}’ de.sert. 30,000 Toga [^lukka] Turkmans live in huts on the banks of the 
Murghab lUver. Tliey were formerly subject to Bokhara, but are now inde- 
pendent. From Mcrv to Sarokhs the distance is 30 farsakhs. The popula- 
tion consists of Turkmans and Persians ; about 20.000 families living in tents 
and settled dwellings. They are now subjects of Persia. 

The distance between Surakhs and Mashhad, ria Kilat-i-Xadii i, is 50 
farsakhs ; by the desert route 30 farsakhs. A Russian Consul is stationed at 
Jlashhad to look after the commercial interests of his countrymen. 

Sultan Mohammad, son of Darvesh M.ahmud, a Baikh histoiian, states th.it 
by order cf Sultan Malik Shah Seljuk, the city of Merv was established in 
the heart of Khorasau, the distance from Merv to several cities being a- 
tollows ; — 

To Mashhad, 00 firsaklis. 

„ Herat, CO farsakhs. 

„ Hriranj (Khiva), CO farsakhs. 

,, Bokhara, 00 farsakhs. 

,, Charju, 40 f.ir.Naklis. 

,, Saraklis, 30 fai.'-akhs. 

As Merv and Sarakhs are situated midivay between the Persian, Russian, 
Afghanistan, Bokhara, and Kliiva terriioiios, the Turkmans of tho.'e places 
(Merv and Sarakhs) commit dein-edations within these territories. They will 
not desist from committing such outrages and selling human beings into 
slavery until they are subdued by a civilized government. The attention of 
the Government of Russia is now turned in a greater degree than formerly to 
Khiva and the Turkmans of these terntoric.s. 

^Stages fro)u Ta'Jilin-ijJid/i (Kliidui/i) in Bc’lkh to Ydi-hintt, through Kunduz, 
Badahhshdn, tWMutu, Bomor, Burkot, Yuug l/ibdi', and Kdshghdr. 

Bute . — Distance represented by the time occupied in the journey, and direo- 
, tions ascertained by the coiii]mss. 

1. From Tashkurghan to Yangarigh, 3 hours 50 minutes. 

Korth-cast. Time occupitd in reaching Chilaiwan, 50 minutes. From 
Chilaiwan proceeded due east to Manza [J/uarn ?j Shahidilii, .and from thence 
to the village of Yangarigh in 3 houns. 'J'lie ancient city of Khulam lies north- 
west of Yangarigh. The northern plain extends to the bank of the Oxiis, on 
which river there are two fellies, named Kandah Guz.ar and Khmskh Tippa, 
belonging to this plain. Travelling beyond these ferries, the Oxus is crossed 
to go to Kubiidian, situated to the north of that river, in Bokhara territory. 
The southern boundary of the country traversed in this march runs soutli- 
cast from the mouth of Tanci-Tashkurglian, thiougii which caravans proceed 
from Kabul, along a chain of niuiiiitaiiis known by the names of Gmigdum 
Yagnzdr, to Ak Saiai, in the Kunduz teriitory. From the Kopak Mountain 
a shorter road leads to Ghiznigak and Huzrat Sultan, and another joins the 
Kabul road. There are visible, .at a little distance north-east of Yangarigh 
the ruins of an ancient fort. To tlie north of the liabitation of Yangario^h 
the country is cultivated within a distance of three miles, and irrigated by three 

* to irs.(klis. 
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canals from the Tashkurghan River, called (1) Kiz-Aya-Ali, (2) Garmseli, (3} 
langdrigh. The last term in the Turkish language means “a new canal. ’ 

2. Ak Sarai, 9 hours 54 minutes. 

From Yangarigh to Abdan Isr, due east, distance, 1 hour and 36 minutes. 
Prom thence north-east, to Kota! Shaibagh Ali, 1 hour and 12 minutes. Xext 
to Ahdan 2nd, same direction, 1 hour 48 minutes ; from thence again in the 
same direction to Abdan 3rd, 2 hours and a half ; from Ahdaii 3id, to Kotal 
Irgank [Arghdnal:'], an earthen motmd ; time occupied, 2 hours ; direction 
east ; from thence, north-east, to Ak Sarai, 48 minutes. The whole distance 
from Yangarigh, according to local measurement, is 12 farsakhs. The whole 
is sandy desert or stony ground; To the south of Ahdan 2nd, there is a hill 
called Koh-i-Kassah, in which there exist water springs to a distance of 5 
miles. It is practicable to carry the water of these springs to the above- 
mentioned plain. At a distance of 2 miles from Abdan 2nd, there is a dry 
w ell about 180 feet in depth. A ridge of hills, called Gohar and Chal, runs 
along the south to Baglan and Ghori. There is another hill also to the south 
called Khoja Tiit, in which there is a water spring at a distance of 6 miles 
irom the road, and there are two villages named Koha Bulak and Kalin 
Kadak, situated along the stream which flows from this spring. The road to 
Baglan passes through these villages. The River Oxus runs along to the noitli- 
east of this march, 't here is a ferry called Kila Zal, from which a road leads 
to Kuhadian. 

3. Kunduz, 2 hours 48 minutes. 

From Ak Sarai to the village of Ali Khaiiam, 48 minute.": ; thence to the 
Kunduz River, east, 24 minutes. 'Then across the river to the village 
of Chardak, north-west [east.i'], 36 minutes. From Chardak, noith-west 
[east ?], Kunduz, 1 hour. ' 

4. Talikan, 8 hours 48 minutes [28 !']. 

From Kunduz, south-east, the village of Kalla Gao, 8 minutes. The 
villages of Kababar, Childukhtauin, and Kurbafaii, 36 minutes, 'thence 
east, Clidle Darah, also known as Darah-i-A'mir, 24 minutes ; thence, north- 
east, Beshkopriik Nayastan, 30 minutes. Further on, north-east, Tarnao, 3(> 
minutes, situated on the northern edge of the road. Koshtippa and Charik 
Kalan, south-east, 24 minutes; thence, north-east, the village of Sad Itnnzdn, 
24 minutes. Farther on, Jangal Bashi, in the same direction, 34 minutes. 
To the south of the la.st-named village is situated the village of E.-ihan 'Fop. 
Prom Jangal Bashi, south-east, the village of Khanabad, 34 minutes. 
Ambarkoh [lies] north of Klianabad, and the territory of Hazrat Inuim, 
which extends to the north of Ambarkoh, in a north-easterly direction. 
From the Hazrat Imam or Shahiban [pharH-du .■*] Feriy, there is a road lead- 
ing to Kurghan Tippa in the Knlab territory of the Bokhara kingdom. 'I'hc 
distance from Hazrat Imdm to Kulab is three marches. 

Khanabad, north-east, to Dasht Chagha, 1 hour 12 minutes ; thence east- 
ward, Kotal Kushlak, 48 minutes ; thence, Kila Bangi, north-west, 8 
minutes ; further on, 'Tippa Bangi, north-east, 34 minutes ; thence the village 
of Khoja Changal, east, 30 ininuUs; thence the mouth of 'Talikan Uara, east, 
24 minutes ; from thence Kal Bars, north-east, 30 minutes ; thence in the 
same direction, Talikan, 12 minutes. 

To the south of 'Talikan lie the villages of Ak Mazar, Koh Chal, and 
Chashma Ser;tothe north, the Ortah Buz Mountain; north-west, Ambar 
Koh ; to the north-iw.'i [east ?] of this, Khojah Ghiir and Dasht-i-Ac/ar, 
where the Kukcha Badakhslian River falls into the O.xus. 

'The Bangi River descends from the Karin Mountain in the Hindu Kush, 
and flows through Anduib. 

'The 'Talikdn stream rises in the Koh-i-Faryun, Farkhar, and Murasach, 
which are arms of the Hindu Kush; it runs south-south-east [read north- 
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'aorttL-v:est'\. The streams unite at Kbanab:M, and then flowing on fall into 
the Kunduz Hiver. 

5. Mashhad, 10 hours 50 minutes. 

From the Fort of Talikfui, south-east, to the Fort of Ihrina, 30 minutes. 
From thence, north-east, to Deh Miisa, Mingbashi, and Chdv:isia, 12 minutes. 
To the south of these is situated llitdaiii Darah, across the Talikan llivcr. 
From Chariisia, north-west, to Kashtak I’attani, 24 minute.s. ^ From thence, 
in the same direction, Kashtak Khoja, 26 minutes. Kashtak Khoja to Ahan 
Parah, 24 minutC'-. From Allan Darah, north-east, Pahlvvan Tush, 2f! 
minutes. From thence to Kakshadman, north-east, 38 minutes. From 
thence to Toghdan and Bani Ail Bashi to Kotal Latta Band Khana H;li 
Karlagh, east, 8 minutes. From the foot of the Kotal Latta Baud, the'fir.si 
ascent, nortli-east, 12 minutes; the second ascent, 15 minutes. The summit 
is level ; the road then proceeds to the east for 12 minutes. The de.scent, in 
north-east direction, occupies 34 minutes. From thence, through Jling 
Chakur to the foot of the Kot.al, 1 hour.* There is a further descent from 
Ming Chakur, in the nor^h-east direction, which occupies 1 hour and 4 
minutes to go down. From thence, north-ea.st, Kalaogan, 1 hour and 30 
minutes, the road passes through a level plain. 

From Kalaogan, north-east, the village of Ivasarzian, 34 minutes. From 
thence east, across a Kotal, and then north-east, Karawal Tippa, 24 minutes. 
From thence the village of Chargunjashkhaii, in the .s.irae direction, 34 
minutes. From Chdrgunjashkhan to the Bone' (nose) of Koh Jtarah, 12 
minutes. From thence to the plain of Kara JSulak, north-east, 1 hour 8 
minutes. From K.tra Bi'ilak to Kulahsai, in the same direction, 36 minutes. 
Fium Kulahsai to Mashhad, 12 minutcs.t 

6. Dargan [Dai t/thi ?], also known as l)arah-i-Aim, 4 liours 18 minutes. 

Mashhad to Kotal Ali Beg, north-east, 2 liours 24 minutes. Crossing the 

Kotal Hisarak, arrived at Navi. 'J’hcro is a stream here called the Darya-i- 
Kavi, which descends from Chiichi and Lala Maidan, arms of tlie Hindu 
Kush, and flowing northwards joins the Mashhad stream near the Port of 
Gumbaz, and the tw'o united fall into the Kukcha Kiver. 

Prom Navi, north, Yaghar Darah, 34 minutes. From the latter, Kotal at 
Chapar, 24 minutes. From thence, Kotal Ttfi //ichirhnr, 28 minutes. From 
thence, Eawat, 24 minutes. From Bawat to Oandakol, north-cast, 36 minutes ; 
from Gandakol to Kaiagh, in the same direction, 48 minutes. 

From thence to Darah Teshgan. The Teshgan River descends from Ghar- 
s.ang, Ousay, Ailan-Devistan, braiiche.s of the Hindu Kush, and nrnnino 
northwards joins the Kukcha or Badakhshan River near the Fort of Zafar. " 

From Teshgan, north-east, the Kotal. Ab-i-Nabat. From thence, south- 
east, to the foot of which the road turns south-east. I'o Ahicha Khan. 36 
minutes. From thence, east, Dan/ayi. also known as Darah-i-Aim. I'he 
Da'-ah-i-Aim River rises in the Hindu Kush Mountains, and runnino north- 
wards through the Airghalak, Gharchun, and 8eh Jaiigal Passes joins the 
Kukcha or Badakhshan River near the Fort ot Zalar. 

7. Argil, 5 hours 8 minutes. 

From Darah-i-Aim to the commencement of the plain of Bazar Sai, north- 
east, 36 minutes. From thence to Chashnia-i-Siah, in the ccntie' of the 
Bazar Sai Plain, direction noi th-east, 12 minutes. From thence to Char<r:io 


* To the east of Ming Chakur is situated Ak Bulak and tlie mountain called 
Zardalu Darah, to the soutii [foitlh-west /} is situated Darah Ciiiil, to the south 
FarkliLir, and to the north-east, Kalaogiin. Here there is a fort and a custom’ 
liouse where the B.iuaklisliaii authorities levy duty on merehaiidise at th • i-it 
of Es. 3.8 per pony load. ' ' e ate 

t T’he Masliliad River runs from the south, and passing throuf'h Khumb.A- nr, i 
Darnli Kan, jom.s the Kukcha or Badakhsh.iii River near'the Gumbaz Fort' ” 
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north, 24: minutes. The Bazar Sai Plain terminates here. The Kotal 
Chargao, 2 minutes. Prom thence the Chargao Plains, north-east, 12 
minutes. From thence the Kotal Ab-i-Barik, in the same direction, 8 
minutes. From Ab-i-Barik, tliough a level plaiu, 3 minutes ; then down a 
descent, north-east, 24 minutes. From the stream of Ab-i-Barik to the top 
of the Kotal Ab-i-Barik, 24 minutes. From the foot of the Kotal to the 
commencement of Charkul and Khak Toda, north, 36 minutes. From Khhk 
Toda, north-east, to Miana Darah, 48 minutes. From Miana Barah to Ghiir- 
darah, 24 minutes. From thence to Shal Khalik, north-east, 29 minutes. 
From thence to Ghal Lalla, 10 minutes. From thence, north, to Argii, 1 G 
minutes. 

From Argu a road leads north-west to Rustak and Cliai.aii, from which last 
place it goes on to Yang Kila, on the bank of the Oxus. 

The following ferries on the Oxus belong to Chaiab, — 

Safaid Sang, 

Daaanq, 

Vann Kila, 

Darkad, * 

Hunti. 

These feiries are in the possession of the Amir of B.idakhshan. From these 
ferries roads go to Kiilab. 

8. Faizabad, the capital of Badakhshin, 2 hours 30 minutes. 

From Argii to the Argil stream, noith-east, 48 minutes. From the Argil 
stream to Karitippa, north-east, 30 minutes. From thence to Kotal Eozzan 
fUeshkdii ?] 1 hour, north-cast ; descend Irom the Kotal, 30 minutes. From the 
foot of the Kotal to the couimoncement of the Kliimchau Plain, level road, 
north-east, 24 minutes. From this, through tlie Khimchan Plain, across the 
Kukoha River to Faizabad, the capital of Badakhshan, north-east, 12 minutes. 
Passing from Faizabad northwards, throiigh Yaftal, Ragh, and the Fort of 
Mavan (possessions of Badakhshan), and along the edge of the Sheva Plain, 
the traveller arrives at Kila Khum, the capital of Darwaz. Kila Mavan is 
the boundary between B.idakhshan and Danviiz ; il.irwaz is a ilcpondency of 
Kokan. 

9. Balidrak, 4 hours 34 minutes. 

From Faizaltad, south-east, to the village of Filoban, 24 minutes. From 
thence, again south-east, to Fiigaiii. From thence across the Kukcha River to 
the village of Chatta, south-west ; my way lay now along the north bank of the 
Kukcha River. From Firgaiii to 81i'irahak, cast, 36 minutes, and from thence 
to the village of Khaukah. Opposite to Kluiiikah, to the south of the river, 
are situated the Isfaugao and Shaik Passes. The streams which descend 
through these passes run northwanls into the Kukcha River. To the south- 
west of Khankah, aci'oss the river, is situated Bagli-i-Mubarik, to the south of 
which latter place again is situaterl Darali Khash. The Darah Khash Plain 
extends south-east to the Hindu Kush chain of mountains and the habitation 
of Jirm. Proceeded from Khankah soutli-east, across a bridge on the river, 
to the village of Rabat, which place was reached in 1 hour and 12 minutes. 
To the south-east of this bridge is situated the Rafak Shutar Gardan, a lofty 
and difficult hill, the pathways through which are narrow, winding, and 
difficult. 

From Rabat, south-east, to Tang Faizabal, 24 minutes. From thence, 
cast, Tang Zarakhah, 12 minutes. To the north of this place are visible the 
ruins of the village of Boohhchall, which extend to the boundary of the Pdijt'ir 
on the north. Tang Zarakhah is watered by streams which Ilow from the 
Sheva Plain and Farmaragh. 

From this place roads lead to the Sheva Plain, to Shighnan, Dai'w.iz, and 
thence on to Karatgin and Kokan. 
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To the north-east of Tang Faizabad above-mentioned is situated the 
(>ghanj Khowa Pass, through which there descends a stream, called Karpan, 
which tails into the Kukcha River southwards. 

To the north-east of Tang Zarakhah there is a road which leads over a hill 
named Shahhah Mirshah, eastward, to Payin Shahr. From Tang Zarakhah 
to Shashpul, east, 4G minutes. To the west of Shashpiil there are two or 
three houses on the bank of the river, and the habitation is named Rabat 
Khal Beg. Here unite the Zaibak and the Jirm Pass streams, which flow 
from the east and south-east respectively. The Jinn stream descends from 
Kardn and Munjan, which are situated on the boundary of the country of the 
Siah Posh Kafirs. The Jirm Pass runs in a south-east direction to the 
right of the bridge above mentioned. 

A road leads from Jirm to Kabul, southwards, passing through Mazar Shah 
Kasir, Khiisro, Ulur, Kuran, Paryan, Kofal Panjsher, and thence across the 
Kotal to Charikar, and from thence to Kabid. 

To the north of the bridge lies the extensive plain of Pashi-i-Parakh 
[BcihdroJc y, which is irrigated by a canal from the Zaibak River, entering 
the plain at Yardar. 

From the bridge, east, the village of Jubclu, 30 minutes. From theiioe 
Mazar Khoja Kaydni-iid-din, 12 minutes. From thence, north-east, 

[12 minutes ?]. Here two streams unite from Zardeo and Sarghilan and then 
fall into the Zaibak River. The town of Baharak is situated to the north- 
east of Do-as (or Hoali). This place produces the best fruits in all Badakh- 
shan. Kotth of Baharak are situated the Gho and Vatchshir Hills, across 
which to the north lie.s the Sheva Plain, through which a road also leads to 
Darwaz. To the south of Baharak is the hill named Daiaz-i-Dardaj, to the 
east Zardeo, to the west Khairabad and Mugliziir. 'J'o the south of Kliairahad 
are situated Farmargah \_Farin'.ii djh ?] and Payuir iji’vij'in Shahr. 

10. The village of Aoji, 4 hours 54 minutes. 

Proceeded southwards from Baharak, and arrived at the village of Yardar 
in 36 minutes. From Yardar proceeded south-east, and passing through 
Tagao Aimish reached the village of Ushgaii in -iB niiuutes. To the south of 
Oshgan, across the river, there is situated the village of Jlisldah, perched on 
a hill ; east of Oshgan the village of Bagh-i-Kurhau Mahamad Bai ; and to the 
cast, at the foot of a hill, the village of Khiislulareo. 'i’o the south of the hill 
there is a road which leads to Kliastak, Yamgaii, and Mazar Hazrat Said-Shah 
Nasir Khusro. 

From Biighi Kurban Mahamad Bai, cast, Yazdali Akhcha, distance 36 
niiuiites. Fiom thence, north-east, the village of Ashtiikan, distance 1 hour. 
To the south of and opposite to Aslitakan acro-s the river is situated the 
village of Shokhchan. South-east of Aslitakan, the village of Shagan, dis- 
tance 1 hour. From Sliagaii, south-east, distance half an hour, the village 
of Kdshlah Tatunp, at the foot of a hill to the west of the village "of 
Chakaran. From Chakaran, south-east, the village of Aoji, distance 24 
minutes. 

11. Tirgaran, 6 hours 0 minutes. 

From Aoji, south-west, Pul-i-Chakaran, distance 15 minutes. Proceeded 
from thence, south-east, for 1 minute, then ti.nud south-west, M minute-, 
then due south to the village ot Bdrnhdi din, 12 minutes. Chakaraii, Ghaneo, 
Yakhshera, are situated at the foot of a hill to the west of the road. To the 
lUst, on a hill, across the river, is situated the village of Gliarneo. From 
Baiabarain, south, the village of Bukhslian, 24 minutes. From tlienco Bagli- 
i-Chdrmaghz, 36 minutes. From thence to the villages of Zo and Gliachchan, 
16 minutes. The village of Zo is situated to the east of the road. Ghachcliau 
is situated on the top of a hill, .and the cultivated lands of the village lie iu 
the plain below. From Zo to the village of Khashfin the road runs south. 
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Khashfin is situated on the west, distance 23 minutes. From Khashfiu, 
south-west, the village of Oshtarfi, distance 24 minutes. From thence 
^amazg^^h, 8 minutes .south. To the east, across the river, under a hill, the 
village of Yomal. From Isamazgah, Bagh-i-Pish, south-east, 30 minutes ; 
li'om this ]iace a road leads to l>arah Bazgi'r and Zaibak. The habitation of 
Pish is to the north-west of the road. 

Prom Pi-;h to .Jangal Sudan and the village of Sudan, south-east, 12 
minutes. East of Sudan, across a hill, is situated Khiarma d'agao. To its 
west, also across a hill, lies the territory of Yamgan. 

From Sudan to H.imba Diizdan, 3d minutes. For 24 minutes after leaving 
Uamba Diizdan jiroceeded south-east. To the east of Hamba Diizdan is 
."ituated the village of Kars.ang. To the south-east el’ Hamba Diizdan there 
1 ' a difdcult Kotal, named Shakhak Karsanu, which I crossed, and then turn- 
iig south-east went on to the bridge, distance 3ii minutes. Arrived at Pul 
-Mauza Tirgaran in 1 hour. 

12. Zaibak, 5 hours 42 minutes. 

From Th-gaian, south-east, to the village of Varchi, 24 minutes. From 
’Yarchi, south-west, across the river, the village of Akichgareo. From thence, 
>ufaid Darah, south-east, 3d minutes. To .south-west of Sufaid Darah, the 
\ illages of Kilat and Kazder. There is also a bridge here. From Kazder, 
last, Yardao, 12 minutes. From Yardao, srauh-west, the village of Unn 
Across the river, under the Kaslitak Hill, is situated the village of Zaonik. 
The summit of the Zaonik Mountain is perpetually covered with snow. From 
the village of Kazder to Eafak Asha Ghayuh, north-cast, and then to the 
village of Fzmak, 20 minutes. From thence, south-east, to the commence- 
ment of Sadrash, and from the termination of S.adrash to Bab.at Chaltan, 1 hour 
and 24 minutes ; Sadrash is a wide pass, soii'h-east of Tiabat Chaltan. From 
llabat Chaltan to Burl Top Khaua, 1 hour and IG minutes. From Top 
Khana to Dasht-i-Tezab, thence to Fayas, thence to Ain Yatak, and from 
ilience to Gad Klulna, 1 hour and 30 minutes. Gad Khana is situated to the 
:ii irtli of the road ; Zaibak to its south-east. Two passes, viz. the Kuksiln 
and Khar Tezah, run down from Kashkaru, in Lower Chitriil, north and 
north-west, and unite at Zaibak, wliere the streams wliicli descend through 
these passes unite and form the body of the Badakhshan River. This river 
lower down to the west is named Kukcha, from the blue colour of its water, 
*• kiik ” in 'Turkish meaning the sky or blue. Probably this name was given 
by the Kailagh 'Turks, who inhabit Khoja Ghur, where this river falls into 
the Dxus : and, in fact, this river is called by the name of Kukcha b}' tliu.se 
'Turks alone. 'The people of Badakhshan call it the Faizabad or Zailiitk 
River. 

Between Zaibak and ChitriU intervenes the Hindu Kush chain of mountains'. 
There arc three high snowy jieaks on this chain, which are named respectively 
DoiiUi, Xuksan, Khar Tezah. The Xuksan ami Khar Tezah adjoin each 
other, the former being to the left, the latter to the right of the road going to 
Cliitri'd and Zaibak. 'These peaks arc very loity, and are always covered with 
snow. An extremely cold wind blows here in the summer months, which is 
fatal to travellers The iollowiiig is the route from Pe.'-liawur to Zaihiik : — 


1. Peshawur to Hashtnagar. 

2. Malkand, Swat Mountain 

3. Dir 

4. Miani 

5. Ashrath 

tk Kaltak 

7. Darosh 

8. Kas 

b, Chamarkand 


13 kos. 
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10. Klishkar* 

11. Kozyak 

12. Jitar 

13. (Jghad 

14. Gliaristan 

At the foot of the Doralif Kotal, in 
Zaibak territory. 

15. Sanglich 

16. Iskutal 

17. Zaibak 


0 

14 

6 


kob. 


o 

14 


:) 


o „ 

'5 „ 

S „ 


Under the Dorah Kotal there is a spring, the water of which tiuuo to 
Zaibak, through Sanzlicii. Another stream descends from the Kot;il Xuksau 
and Khar Tezah, and flows into Zaihak. A tliird stream descends from the 
Kuh-i-Sabz, which intervenes between Sarglulan and Zaibak. These streams 
uniting at Zaibak form tiie Badakiishan or Kiikcha River. 

From Zaibiik, tlie following route leads south-east [i/'cst .^] to the country ol 
the Sitih Posh Kafirs : — 


From Zaibak to Sanglich, 

Dozakh barali, 

Shahr, 

Foil Munjan, 

Poralt, 

Fort Kalar, the capital of KafirisUu. 

At the close of July 1870, Mir Mahmud Shah, the Chief of Badakhshan, 
niade a most successlul attack oil Foit Kalar, and brought a large number of 
Kafir captives to Badakhshan, wliom I saw at Faizabad. Amir Taimi'u 
interfered in the inteinal administration of the Kafirs, and Babar also. 

13. Zaibak to Iskasliatn,}; 3 hours 2 minutes. 

From Zaibak to the village of Zarkhan, north, 8 minutes. To the uorth- 
ttest of the road is situated the village of Zairak, and to the north-east the 
Olji Plain. To the north of Zaikliaii is situated the Rat Pass. The drainage 
of this pass flows to Zarklian, and falling into the Zaibfdt River runs on to 
Badakhslian. Between Chakaian (.'■"e Ko. lO) and Zarkhan intervenes the 
Rat Mountain. 

From Olji to Houz B.lzgir, south-east, 24 minutes. Theie is a lead-mine to 


* The capital of Lower Chitral. fit is tlie Chiti-.il Town of our late Maps.j 
The following is the route from Kaahk.ir to Katiristiin 
Kiislikar to Orgbach, 

Oiii, 

Talashgom, 

Port Lode, called after a tribe of tliat name, 
t It is called Do-riih from tlie fact of two roads diverging from it. \i/. one 
westward to the country of the Siali Posh Kafirs ; the second, north-wes; to Z.iibiik, 
and thence to Iladakhshun. 

The following is the route, by the Nutsaii and Khar Tezah Kotah, tj 
Zaibiik : — 

From Oghad to Sliugliad (.see No. i:-! in last route, above). 

Augiir, caravan st igc. 

Ivor, or l.ashkarg.di, car.ivan .stage. 

Kotal Nuksiii and Khar Te*ah. 

Kbfina-i-Mohabbat, at the foot of the Kotal oubi'vt to 
Zaib.ik. 

Dchghol. 

Zaibak. 

7 A road leads from Iskusliam, north-west, tlirough Ghar.iu, Shighn in, ru.ccj, 
in Badakhshan terr.tory, to Karatgin, in the Kokaii kingdom. ’ 
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the east of Hous Bazn:ir. The habitation of Bazgir is to the north-east of 
Zarkhan, arrived at the village of Bazgir in 1 hour ; proceeded from thence 
through the Pushtihan Plain, and arrived at Iskasham in 1 hour and 30 
minutes. 

14. Varakh, 2 hours 56 minutes. 

Proceeded eastward. At Iskasham the Kiver Pauja (Oxus), which flows in a 
westerly direction up to that place, turns to the north. Here also the stream 
which descends through the Gad-iiidrah l)arah in the south, falls into that 
river. 

From Iskasham, acro.ss the Gaoindrah stream, to Mauza Turhat-i-Sayyadiin, 
4 minutes. From thence, cast, the Hasht-i-Shakach, 30 minutes. From 
thence Akhah-i-Shakach, 16 minutes. Thence the village of Potar, north- 
east, 12 minutes. The boundary of Wakhan commences from Potar. To the 
south of the village of Potar there is a pass [vulley ?] called the Potar Pass, 
which runs south to north. The drainage of this pass falls into the Panja 
Kiver. From the village of Potar, north-east, the village of Kazdah, 30 minutes. 
From thence the Fort of Sad-ishtanigh ; across the Sad-ishtaragh stream, 
36 minutes; the drainage of the Sad-ishtariigh Pass flows northwards into 
the Panja Piiver. Proceeded from thence north-east, and then turned due 
east, and arrived at Varakh in 48 minutes. 

15. Pagish, 4 hours 23 minutes. 

From Varakh, north-east. Sail Kishinkhan, 36 minutes. From thence, 
in the same direction, the village of fchakharf, 1 hour 35 minutes. Thence 
crossing the Ab-i-8i;ih Pagish stream, reached Pagish in 2 hours and ,12 
minutes. 

16. Panjah, the capital of Wakhan, 5 hours 28 minutes. 

From Pagish, north-cast, the village of Khandiid, 1 hour 12 minutes ; the 
village is situated at the foot of a hill to the south of the road. The River 
Panjah is to the north of the village of Khandud. A hill intervenes between 
the villages of Tarich, Markhan, Vaiko, Moleko in Lower Chitral, and 
Khandud. These four villages of Lower Chitral run parallel to Pagish. From 
Khandud to the village of Pizak (south-east of the road), 12 minutes. 
From thence, noith-oast, Mughzar Aishmurgh, 1 hour and 36 minutes. From 
thence, south-east, the village of Pagshi [8 minutes?] From thence, north- 
east, the Darich Pl.ain, 24 minutes. Across the river, to the north, are 
situated the villages of Darich and Chirki'n at the foot of a hill. From 
the Darich Plain, Fort Panjah, tlio capital of Wakhan, north-east, 36 
minutes. 

Here two streams, one flowing in a north-westerly direction from Hauz 
Sarigh Chaupaii on the boundary ol Little P.imir, and the other south-west 
from Kol Kavijagat [AVo'r/aynf .^], also called Kol Sikandri, unite below Kila 
Panjah. The united stream is known by the name of the Panjah Kiver or 
Oxus, which takes from here a tortuous course to the north-west. 

The territi iry ot Wakbiiii is divided into four divisions : — 1st, Sad Ishtaragh ; 
2iid, Sad Khandiid ; 3rd, Sad Isjranj ; 4tli, Sad Sarigh Chaupiin and Pamir. 
The people of Wakhan designate Sarigh Chaupan as Sarhad (or- the 
Boundary), for here various routes converge from Vasin, LTpper Chitral, 
Gilgit, and Kanjud, as well as Eastern Turkistan, and also diverge to these 
countries. 

Route from Sarigh Chavpdn in Pamir to Ydsin, Upper ChitrdJ, and thence 

to GiJgif. 

1. From Saiigh Chaupan to Paikharo. 

Uninhabited, and a pass suriounded hj’ a r.ange of lofty hills called 
Dawarkot [or Darkot]. Mirwali, the ruler of Ydsin, after the murder of 
Mr. Hayward, fled to Wakhan, after crossing these hills to Sarigh Chaupan. 
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2. Baroi;iiil. 

Uninhabited. 

3. Zarkah, at the foot of the Shindar hill. 

Uninhabited. 

4. Yasin. 

The capital of Upper Chilral. Yasin is also known by the name of 
Vorshigon [Varchagaw ?]. Kuled by the Khushwaktia Chief, the murderer of 
Mr. Hayward. 

.5. Ashkhiah. 

Inhabited. Mustoj and Pinjal below and above, but off the ro.ad, to the 
north and south. 

6. Ashkamand. 

7. Gaokooh. 

8. Panjrat. 

9. Fort Gilgit. 

In possession of the fMah.imjah of .Jamu and Kashmir. 

Ponte fmm Sdrign Ohoupan Pamir to Kuiip'd, offierieise colled Ilenzo. 

1. From Sarigh Chanpan to Maslui. 

A hill pass. Uninliabited. 

2. Khaidar Shadak. 

3. The foot of the Sliar Kotal. 

4. Baba Ghandi. 

5. Easab Jarab. 

Inhabited. 

6. Sasat. 

Inhabited. 

7. Gulmat. 

8. Shilk. 

9. Fort Kanjud. 

In pos.session of Gli.iziiu Khan, brother of Ghtizanfar Khan of Kanjud. 
Houle from Yasirt in Upper Clitrdl to Kdshhdr in T.ov-er Chtfrdl, Sout! - 

1. Yasili to Ghizir. 

2. Lashor [/.(/.yn/'r?] 

3. Mastoj. 

4. Boni. 

5. Mari. 

(!. Kashkiir. 

These routes go .south and south-west from Sarigh Chauiian in Wakhau 
territory. 

I now proceed to describe the route from 'Wakhan in the direction of Pamir 
and Eastern Tuvkistan. Theie are two routes, one to Little Pamir, south- 
east, the other to Great Pamir, north-ea-t. Both routes lead to A'k Task, 
the bounilary on the termination of the Pamir Steppes subject to Wakhan, ami 
Sarkol in the YLarkand territory, subject to the uovernment of Yakiib Beg 
Kushbegi. And first, — 

The Bout e through Little Pdmir. 

1. From Panjah to Os. 

Journey" through 8as and Oaskban [BarJehau ']. and uuin'ialited jiingle. 
Os is inhabited. 

2. Bdba Taugi. 

A kotal named YTisiau and a rapid stream has to be crossed, 

3. Deh Ghulamaii. 

Inhabited. 
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4. Sarigh Chaupan, known as Srahad. 

Here roads diverge to Up[ier Chitral, Gilgit, and Kanjiid, as described 
above. The inhabited portion of the Wakhan territory terminates here. Here 
there is a spring, the water from which runs into I’anjah, a constituted branch 
of the Oxus. 

5. Ah Shor. 

Two streams, tlic Little and Great Ab Shor, have to be crossed in this 
march. 

6. Dasht-i-Langah, or Langar. 

The Kotal Marpech, a difficult hill, has to bo crossed. 

7. Oalah. 

Pass through Sidh Shekh. 

8. Hamdami or Andamin. 

Traverse a plain known by the name of the D.isht-i-Mirza Murad. 

9. A'k Tash. 

Pass through Kazil Robat, Kunj-ba-i, and Bazar-Darah. 

These arc nine caravan marches. 

Itoute from Wakhan through the Great Pamir bg me. 

17. From Fort Panjah to Zaugobi, 36 minutes. 

Proceeded across the river, north-east,* ni.ide a rapid inarch in 36 minutes, 
and rested for tlie night. 

18. Langar Kish, - hours 18 minutes. 

From Zangobi, north-east, the village of Zoiig [^Zang .?], 48 minutes. From 
hence again north-east to the village of Kisar [/fisaV?], 30 minutes. 
Thence passing through Akhab, Kizgah, proceeded north-east in one hour 
to the village of Langar Kish. The iiihabiteil part of the country terminated 
here. 

19. Jangalik, 5 hours 15 minutes. 

Direction north-east. Crossed Akba Atam and Deh Kaii Khana, 24 
minutes, Thence, north-east to Zarwand, 48 minutes. From thence, in the 
same direction, the Golain called 8er, 36 minutes. From thence, Daslit-i- 
Tash, 12 minutes. Here the road turned south-east, and afterwards due east. 
There is a hill called Uzgawaitran on the bank of the river which flows Irom 
Kol-i-Sikandari, as already stated alwve. From l)asht-i-Tash to Karopur, 
north-east, 1 hour. From thence, in the same direction, descended to Ab-i- 
Zer-i-Zaniiii ; time occupied, 1 hour and 15 minutes. From thence ascended 
the Kotal, Zer-i-Zamin, in 48 luiniites, and arrived at a level spot. Thence to 
Jangalik, 12 minutes. Encamped at an uninhabited spot on the bank nf 
a stream, under a tope [i. e. glove] of the willow, poplar, and chinar trees. 
The drainage of Jangalik runs from north-west, and then, turning .south, 
falls into the stream here mentioned, along which my way now lay. 

20. Jagnalar, 7 hours 10 minutes [6 houre 40 minutes.?] 

Proceeded due east along the bank of the Mas, a very rapid stream ; flow.-> 
southward, and falls into the river. AVent on to Darah-i-Aich-Kar, north-east, 
1 hour. Thence traverseil the Dasht-i-Kar-ghachi, in 1 hour and 30 minutes. 
Thence, north-east, lloz Keg, 30 minutes. Then to Yol Mazar, 24 minutes. 
Then, Dasht-i-Ichkalik, 12 minutes ; Dasht-i-Paizat Ailah, 15 minutes ; Dasht- 
i-Khargoghi IKhargvshit'], north-east, 16 minutes. 'To the north of this plain 
is situated the Ab Char [Ali Chor1~\ Pass, through which a road leads west- 
ward to Dasht-i-Mai, Shighnan, Darwaz, and Karat-gin. Southwards from 
this place goes the road to 8an'gh Chauiian and Sarhad of Little Pamir. The 


[* This seems to imply, as I should also gather from Wood, that Fort Panjnli is 
on the south bank of the river, not the north, as represented in the ihr-.a's 
Map]. 
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elevation of the Pamir Steppe commences here. Trees and plants disappear 
here; grass alone, and a low thorny shrub, similar to that met with on the 
Hindu Kush and Koh-i-Baba, grows here. Traversed the Boz Tolparas Plain 
in 48 minutes ; then the Sliakh Toda Plain, in 30 minutes ; and next, the 
Jagnalar Plain, in 1 hour and 15 minutes, proceeding north-east. 

21. Kair Jagat, 4 hours 46 minutes. 

From Jagnalar to Kosh Chulgha, north-east 1 hour. Thence, Jarat 
Giimbaz, east, 30 minutes. Then Dasht-i-Shunalgo, 45 minutes. Thence to 
Kush Yatak, 48 minutes ; thence to Mazar Tippa, 3.') minutes. From thence 
to Besh Gumbaz, 1 hour 8 minutes. From thence to Dasht-i-Kol Hauz Kalan. 
Halted for the night at Kairjttgnt, on the bank of a stream which rises in 
Besh Gumbaz and terminates at Kair Jagat, where it fuims a lake, from 
which the water flows to Fort Panjah, in Wakhan, and nms on to Shighnan. 
This is the source of the Oxus. This stream is also called the Sikandari 
stieam.* 

22. Isligh, 4 hours G minutes. 

From Kair Jagat to the Plain of Jagdahan, north-east, 1 hour. From 
thence to Shash Tippa, north-east, 36 minutes. Thence the Plain of Buzteri, 
north, 00 minutes. Thence through a level plain to Isligh, 2 hours. The 
drainage of Little Pamir flows through this place, in a north-westerly direction, 
to Darwazah. 

23. A'k Task, 8 hours 28 minutes [8 minutes ?]. 

Traversed the Isligh Plain, north-east, in 1 hour. Thence south-east, 
through the Sunoghar Plain, 48 minutes; then through the Atarbel Plain, 
Ik hour, north-east. From thence to Kazil Rabat, east, 36 minutes. Thence 
through the ffayilla Plain, 24 minutes. Thenee to Diingkul-duk, 1 hour 
15 minutes. From thence to Bazar Harah, north-cast, 35 minutes. Thence 
to Kotal A'k Tash, north-east, 48 minutes. From thence to the bank of the 
A'k Tash stream, 1 hour and 12 mimuis.t This stream is formed by the 
drainage of the several passes, and, uniting with the drainage of the Kanjud 
Darah, flows towards Karat-gin, Kulab, and Hisar, and falls into the Oxus. 
The River Oxus is formed, out of Pamir, by five streams, viz., the Iskandar 
stream, already mentioned, which goes to Panjah ; second, Sarkhan dj ?] ; 

third, Um/nsA, or I'ukhast- fourth, K.afir Kihan ; fifth, Toflang [Tupalak of 
maps]. The main river composed by the union of these streams is then 
called the Oxus. In addition to these streams, the following are also its 
feeders, viz. : Kukcha, or the Badakhshan River, which falls into the Oxus at 
Khoja Ghar ; the Kahmard, Bamian, and Hazarajat streams, which descend 
from the Koh-i-Bdba and Hindu Kush Mountains, as also the Kunduz Ghori, 
Talikan, and other streams. These form the full volume of the Oxus at 
Kubadian. 

24. A'k Tash to I’obat King Slier, 10 hours 34 minutes. 

From the b.ank of the River A'k Tash to A'k T.ash Robat, north-west, 
45 minutes. Thenco to Kotal A'k Tash, north-east, 36 minutes. The Kotal 


[* This Hauz Kaliin, “ Great Pool,” or KoI-i-Sikandari, is Wood’s Lake Sirikol 
or Victoria]. 

t To the west of A'k Tash there is a kotal, named Kosh Akbad, a very lofty 
mountain, across which, to the south-west, is situated Kanit-gin. The boundary 
of Pamir in Wakhan territory subordinate to Badakhshan terminates at A'k Tash. 
The Amir of Kabul now levies tribute on all the possessions of Badakhshan.* His 
Highness’s dominions, therefore, virtually terminate here. The roads from Great 
and lattle Pamir unite here. 


* Thus — 

Eustak 10,000 

FaizabiJ and its dependencies, including Wakhdn . . 50,000 

His Highness realized 60,000 rupees in all in 1870. 

VOL. XLir. 2 H 
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A'k Tash is drained tlirougli the Darah Shandi, within which there are several 
open valleys, called here Tagaos ; first, Tagao, 30 minutes ; second, south- 
east, 1 hour ; third, 1 hour 15 minutes. Then to Kotal Shandi, north-east, 
1 hour 30 minutes. The drainage of all passes now flows in the direction of 
Sarkol and Yarkand. The descent of Kotal Shandi to Darah Hak Sherak, 
north-east, 2 hours. Thence to Kiza Tash, 1 hour and 14 minutes, north- 
east. There is a valley here which runs north-west, and its drainage, uniting 
with the drainage of the Shandi Darah, flows on towards Sarkol. From 
Nizafash to Darah King Sher, 1 hour 9 minutes. Thence to Kobiit King Sher, 
north-east, 35 minutes. 

25. Sarkol, 4 hours 68 minutes. 

From Hohat King Sher to Kara Koram Plain, 1 hour 45 minutes. Thence 
to Tippa Kara Koram, north-east, 15 mimites ; thence north to Jangalik. 
The willow and poplar trees were in abundance here ; the wind was hot. 
From Jangalik, north-north-east, to the mouth of Tangi Shrkol, 2 hours 
13 minutes. From thence to Fort Thshkurghan, east, 45 minutes. This fort, 
or rather its lands, are situated in the Sdrkol Plain. There is a tradition 
that the fort was built in ancient times by Afrasiab. But the ruins are of a 
more recent date. 

Ktd, in Turkish, means centre ; tot, a valley more long than broad, sur- 
rounded by hills ; kol also means hand. Kul means slave. Kvl (the k 
sounding as in the English word “ king ”) means a lake. Sarikol means the 
head of a valley, and, in fact, it is the head of the long valley in which the fort 
of Tashkurghiin is situated. 

From Sarkol two routes lead to Yarkand, the first across the Kotal Oghar 
Yar, or Aigiiz Yar, south-east ; the second inclining to the north, known by 
the name of Tagharma Boute. 

The First Route {South-east). 

1. From the Fort Tsishkurghan, in Sarkol, to Kotal Oghar Yar. 

2. Darah Vachcha. 

3. Kotal Khandhari. An extremely difficult mountain. 

4. Kila Mir Babash. The drainage of Darah Tung and the Kanjiid 
Mountains flows to this place. 

5. Langar Latif Shekh. 

6. Kotal Arih Ailak [Arpafallak ?]. 

7. Ozil Dur. 

8. Ertang Kusharab. 

9. Yarkand. 

In all of the caravan marches, owing to the difficulty of crossing the kotals, 
and the abundance of water in the summer month.s, this route is less frequently 
employed, until the waters .subside. The people of Wakhan and the Khirgliiz 
people convey loads on horses and yaks. 

The Second Route {North-east). 

1. From Sarkol to the border of the Tagharma Plain. 

Pass through Taznif, Chashman, Dahana Tagharma, and encamp at the 
border of the plain. 

2. Chichaklek. 

Two roads come here from Tangtar and Aghil, and unite at Bas Eabiit. 
There is also a road which runs past Aghil to Tangtar. Another road goes 
from Aghil, inchning more to the north, to Kotal Y'am Bolak, and goes on to 
Bas llabat.* 


[* This paragraph is not very intelligible, but I do not venture to correct it. 
See stage 27.] 
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3. To Bas Eabat. 

The roads through Darah Tacgtar and Clikhakic'k unite here. 

4. Chil Gumhaz. 

Two roads diverge from this place ; one direct east, through Parah Charting, 
to Yarkand; the other, known by the name of the Kotal Kaskaso, noith, to 
Yang Hisar. The direct eastern route is described here. 

5. Darah Charling. 

Pass through Bagh-i-Mirza Khan. 

6. To the foot of the Kotal Taka Sikrak [Sihrii?]. 

7. Kazil Dawan. 

Pass through Kara [A7ri7.*] Dawan. 

8. Dara Yalghoz Targhak. 

Pass through Dahana Kotal, Bed Kuram, and Abshor. 

9. Ortang Yang Arigh. 

Traverse the extensive Dasht-i-Shait.inguin. 

10. Y'arkand. 

These are caravan marches, whose cattle carry about 3 maunds weight. 
A horseman, without encumbrances, can make the journey iu five or six 
days. 


I'rom Sarl'ol to Kashgar, and frora thence to YdrlMn l, the way hy ichich 

1 iV'-nt. 

26. From Sarkol to the mouth of Tagharma, 2 hours 43 [13 ?] minutes. 

To the ruins of the village of Tazuif, north-west, 47 minutes. Thence to 

the ruins of Chasmaii Kashkik, in the same direction, 30 minutes. Thence 
across the Tagharma stream, 56 minutes. 

27. The Chiohaklek Plain, 6 [5 ?] hours. 

Leave the Tagharma Plain on the right. To the north-cast of this plain, 
there are two roads leading to Chichaklek and Tangtar respectively. Both 
unite at Bas Kabiit. It winded by the Chichaklek route. To the north-west 
of Tagharma is situated Karasvi, and nonh-novth-west Kotal Bardash, from 
which a road goes to Pamir. 

From the mouth of Tagharma, north-o.'ist, to Aghil, 1 hour. From here a 
road leads through a pass, south-east, to Tangtar. From Aghil to Darah 
Chichaklek, 2 hours ; delayed, owing to fall of snow. Thence to the plain of 
Chichaklek, 2 hours. 

28. Bas Robat, 7 hour-s [and SO minutes ?J. 

To Y'am Bolak Darah, north-ca.st, 2 houra 30 minutes, then across the 
snow-covered Kotal, north-east. 'I'hree hours occupied in going to Yam 
Bolak, inhabited by the Kiighiz, who live in black tents. Thence to Bas 
Rabat, 2 hours. The drainage of Kotal Bolak, known by the name of Kara 
Kol, flows in the direction of Yang Hisar. 

29. King-kol, 9 hours 21 [48 ?j minutes. 

From Bas Rabat to Kaslilak, north, 48 minutes. Thence to Tagao Bas 
Rabat, north-east, 2 hours. Thence to Darah Chil Gumbaz, 37 minutes, 
north-east. Thence to Kotal Chil Gumbaz, also north-east, 30 minutes. 
Thence across the Kotal to Chil Gumbaz, * 45 minutes. 

From this place there are two routes, one called Darah Charting, which 
goes due east to Yhrrkand, which has been already described above. The other 
route goes via Kotal Kaskas to King Kol. 1 adopted this route. From 
Chil Gumbaz, due north to K.aska.so Darah, 1 hour 38 minutes. The Kotal 
Kaskaso, 2 hours. Thence to Darah Kingkol, north-east, 1 hour and 30 
minutes. 

30. To A'k Tala, 5 hours 22 minutes. 


[* The Chihil Silun of the Mirza, whose route this now is.] 

2 H 2 
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From King Kol to the mouth of the Azzalk [Arzahh ?], north-east, I 
hour. Thence to the mouth of PaJehtonan, north-east, 1 hour. Thence to 
Koh Chaglii, 2 hours 22 minute.s, north-east. Thence to A'k Tala, in the same 
direction, 1 hour. 

31. Sugat, C hours 20 minutes. 

'To Kazkia, north-north-cast, 1 hour 30 minutes. To Kachik Karaval,. 
north-east, 1 hour 20 minutes. To Katta Karaval, one hour and a half. To 
Aiyri Jill-, north-north-east, 1 hour. To Sugat, 1 hour. 

32. To ruins ol the I’oit of A'k Bash Khau, Bazar Char Shamha, 7 hours 
4S minutes. 

From Sugat, north-west, to the village of Karabash, 2^ hours. To Yang 
Hisar, north, 48 minutes. To Ilany KatJut-, north-west, 36 minutes. To 
Kush Ozm'i, one hour and a half. To Chol-Sa-i, 35 minutes. To Zouia, 
north-west, 19 minutes. To Kona tSah, same direction, and thence to A'k 
Bash Khan, north-north-west, H hour. 

33. To Y’angi Shahr, Kashgar, 10 hours [and 33 minutes]. 

To the village of Yaghach Ayagh, north-north-west, 1 hour 41 minutes. 
To Aktar, IJ- hour. To Barash or Parach S.addik Boy, a Kirghiz village, 
2 hours. To Dasht-i-Pukalik, north-north-west, 1 hour. To Kahr Tazghon, 
in the same direction, 48 minutes. To Karasii, 36 minutes. To Da-ud- 
Maidan, 1 hour. To Kajarchi, half-an-hour. To Y'angi Shahr Kashghar, 
north-north-west, built by the Chinese, now one of the two caintals of Ytikub 
Beg Kushbegi, 48 minutes. 

The Kushbegi has had the road measured from Kingkol, according to the 
Mahomedan standard, according to which 4000 paces of a swift camel make a 
mile, and 12,000 paces (equal to three miles) one farsakh. 

From King Kol to the mouth of Arzalek, one farsakh. From thence to 
the mouth of Fakhtanan, one farsakh. To Giuizam, one farsakh. To Koh 
Chaghi, one farsakh. To A'k Tala, one farsakh. To Kazkia, one farsakh. To 
Kachik Karaval, one far.sakh. To Katta* Karaval, one farsakh. To Yang 
Hisar, five farsakhs. Fiom thence to Kashghar, nine farsakh s. From Yang 
Hisar to Yarkand, 27 farsakhs. 

[Peturn from Kashyhar.'] 

34. To Yafchan Bala, 4 hours 80 minutes. 

To Nahr T.4zghon Talta Bazar, south-east, 3 hours. To Yafchan, south- 
east, hour. 

35. To Yang Hisar, 4 hours 54 minutes. 

To Ortang Sarkari, south-east, 1 hour 30 minutes. Thence through the 
Y’afchan Plain to Lanaar 8aklik, 1 hour. 'I'hence to the Tangi Buz Plain, 36 
minutes. To Langar Khank’ah, 1 hour. To Yanghisar, south-east, 48 minutes.^ 
To the north-east of Yang Hisar arc situated the villages of Soilik and Sitla, 
and, to the south-west, Sugat, Bolak, and Tairak. 

36. To Kazili, 5 hours 5 minutes. 

To the village of Karabash, 24 minutes, south. To Gulbun Pabat, south- 
east, 1 hour 15 minutes. To 'J'aplik, east, 38 minutes. 'I'o Kush Gumbaz, 
42 minutes. To Taimizi, 36 minutes. To Chulman, south-east, 30 minutes. 
To Kazili, 1 hour. 

37. To Kok Eabiit, 5 hours 15 minutes. 

To Kok Babdt, uninhabited. But Yakub Beg has built a mosque and a 
cookhouse there. 

38. To Yarkand, 5 hours 33 minutes. 

To Darg-sa-i, 1 hour 15 minutes To Charik, 2 hours. To Karadash, 15 
minutes. To Saghchak, 48 minutes. To Yarkand, 1 hour 15 minutes. 

I commenced my journey from Peshawur, from whence 1 proceeded west- 

* There is a strong sand fort here built by the Chinese, to check attacks from 
the hills. 
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"n'ard to Kabul ; then north to Khulani, in Balkh territory ; then north-east to 
Badakhshan ; thence in tlie same direction to Kashghar, one of the two capitals 
of Eastern Turkistan ; thence south-east to Yarkanil, and again in the same 
direction travelled back to India. The distances are as follows : — 

Peshawur to Kabul, 12 marches. 

Kabul to Khtilam, 12 marches. 

Khulam to Kunduz, 12 fiirsakhs. 

Eoad lies through a dry waterless jdain, already described in the list of 
routes. 

Kunduz to Badakll^]l:in and Wakhan, 1.1 marches. 

The country throughout is well inhabited. Tlie road goes through mountain 
passes, which are well wooded. Sui>plies, itc. for travellers and caravans 
procurable everywhere. From Badaklishan to Yarkand baggage cattle cannot 
be obtained on hire, but must be purchased. Xo difficulty of anj- consequence 
is, however, mot with in purchasing cattle. From Langar Kish, one march 
beyond Kila I’aiijah, the capital of tlio IVaklian territory, the country is 
uninhabited as far as Sarkol in Eastern Tuikistan ; grass and firewood alone 
is obtainable. All other necessaries for man and beast must be carried by the 
traveller. At J.agnalar the chain of lofty mountains is tcnninatcd, and 
the elevation of the Pamir Steppes commences here. Xo trees are visible 
beyond JagnaUir. The Pamir Steppes connect .several chains of mountains, 
viz. the Hindu Ku.sh, in tlie south-west; the Kuon Luon, in the east; the 
Kara Korani, in the Bolar ; the Tliiau Shan cliain, in the north, which runs 
from Tirak Dawan, and jMing Yol, to the Western Farglnina Pass. According 
to native geographers, the Thian Shan chain, which commences north of 
Eastern Tuikistan, belongs to Mongolistan, which, commencing north of 
Kashgliar, rims westward of that place, and, running on southwards, joins the 
Kara Koram and Kuen Luen chain in the south-east of Pamir. Here it 
branches off in two directions; one brancli goes into the Chinese Empire, 
passing to the north and north-west of Tibet (this may perhaps be Kuen Luen). 
The otlier great branch runs on to tlie ocean, passing north and north-west of 
the Punjab and Hindustan, and south .and south-west of Tibet. This is 
probably the great Himalaya chain of mountains. The Turkistan geographers 
‘Call Bolar by the name of Bolar Tagh, and state that the O.vus rises in those 
hills. In the Turkish laiigu.age Tdk or Tagh (y/i and h being oxchangealile) 
means a mountain — Bilur means crystal. Tiie name may pierhaps have been 
given owing to the perjietual snow on the lofty jieaks presenting the appearance 
of crystal. Another tradition gives the name as Bulut Tiigh, which means 
mountain of clouds, and on the .summits of these mountains clouds are always 
present. By constant use the name m.ay have been changed into Bilur Tagh by 
the Turks. On the whole, it appears certain that the Turkistan territory is 
surrounded on three sides by the same drain of mountains. 

The author of* Tarikli-i-Bashidi Ghazan Khan,’ namely, Khowaja Eashid-ud- 
din Wazir, and Mirza Haidar Ivaslighari, tlio author of * I'arikh-i-E.ashidi ;’ and 
Khowaja Ata-ul-Mulk Juvaini, the author of ‘ Tarikh-i-Jahan Kiisha,’ state 
unanimously that the western iwrtion of the Kashgliar territory is designated 
the Dasht-i-Alai, which is the table-hand of Bilur Tak, similarly with the 
Pamir Stepjics to the west of Yarkand. It is explained that the chain on three 
sides, described above, is one and the same. The portion between Kasbgharand 
Farghana is called Alai and Bilur Tak ; that between Badakhshan and Yarkand 
is designated Pamir, or Bani-i-Dunya (roof of the i\orld), and the portion 
between Akha S.uiju and Iskardii is designated B.ilti, which belongs to Little 
Tibet. I have not at present the means of comparing the old geographical 
names of Eastern Turkistan with modern names. I am un.able, tlierefore, to 
deduce any results. The names given by HaicoPolo I am unable to identify. 
As I am at iirescnt only describing the routes, I proceed to describe the Pamir 
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Steppes. Pamir is designated Bam-i-Dunya (roof of the world) from its- 
altitude. Its great elevation is proved by the fact of there being no trees m it 
and the scarcity of birds. Grass only grows there in summer. The air is 
extremely rarefied, so that respiration becomes difficult both to men and beasts. 
This difficulty of respiration is termed “ tank ” by the p'eople of Badakhshan 
and Tl'akhan, and “ ais” by the Moghals. The liver and stomach become 
irritated. The travellers get headache, and blood flows from the nose. In the 
case of men of weak constitutions, the face as well as the hands and feet 
become swollen. The gre.ater the cold, the more marked are those affections. 
The peoi)le of Badakhshan and IVakhan use acid, drj- apricots, and plums, to 
check those affections. At night, if the head of a man should not be two 
feet higher than the ground inclining towards his feet, respiration is checked 
in sleep. Both pedestrians and horsemen exjierience difficulty of respiration. 
I am now in the .34th year of my age. On one of the peaks of Pamir I counted 
my pulse heat 89 times in one minute. I got headache, and felt irritated in, 
the liver and stomach ; once blood also flowed from my nose. One of my 
attendants, named Kadir, a native of Peshawur, was 27 years old ; he had an 
attack of fever, experienced difficulty in respiration, and irritation of the liver, 
and hig face and extremities got swollen. His pulse beat 99 times per minute. 
I had another attendant, named Mehra, a native of Ghizni, 20 years of age ; ho 
merely felt a little difficulty in respiration ; his pulse beat 75 times in one 
minute. liich f(X)d increases difficulty of breathing. 

In the Pamir Steppes, the ground is mostly moist and covered with saltpetre. 
There are no stones. The altitude of Pamir would appear to be higher than 
the Hindu Kush, from the fact that difficulty of respiration is not experienced 
on the latter mountains. The soil is generally with a mixture of sand. The 
air becomes extremely cold in the end of October, and grass dries up and 
presents the colour of copper ; snow beuins to fall on the lofty peaks. _ The 
temperature chanucs in the end of Jlarch, and the snow begins to melt in the 
lower valleys. In April, grass begins to spring ii]i. In June, water becomes 
plentiful, and the streams swell to such an extent that traffic is checked. From 
July to October, traffic is easy. In July and August, grass is abundant ; it 
begins to decrease in September. In low ]>laces, the grass grows very 
dense, and to a height of from two to three feet. This grass is very 
nutritious ; cattle prefer it to grain, and fatten on it, but it makes their 
stomachs stink. 

The lofty peaks of Pamir are covered constantly with snow. The following 
animals are found in Pamir, viz. the deer, the kuchkdr or wild sheep, the 
j’dk, called kotds or Idutdi ydo, the fox, the jackal, the bear, the hog, and the 
tiger. The kuchkdr, which in the Turkish language means “ snow slieepi,”* is 
a remarkable animal. It cannot live without snow, and inhabits the snowy 
peaks. In summer, their skeletons and horns are met with lying on the 
ground, everywhere. The horns arc beautifully turned. The interval between 
the two horns is such that they cannot be encircled by both arms of a man. 
A fo.x may sleep in the hollow of the horn. In snowy weather the people of 
Wakhan place the horns as marks, to indicate the road. There is a spot in 
Pamir, designated Khak Toda, where these horns are found in great abundance. 
The horn is employed in the manufacture of hukkas, bowls, handles of knives, 
ammunition pouches of soldiers, and many other articles, as in England. It 
presents a white appearance bv' being jwlished. It is stated by Mir Mahomed 
Shah, of Badakhshan, and Mir Sultan Murad Beg, of Kunduz, that during the 
period of the occupation of Kabul by the British, a traveller (perhaps iloorcroft, 
or Burnes, or some other gentleman) carried away the horns of the kuchkar 
from Pamir, and sent them to England. If this be correct, they will probably 


* [Kdch, “ a ram ; ’’ hur, “ snow.’ ] 
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be traceable in the London Museum.* The soldiers of Jlir Fatah Ali Shah, 
Mir of Wakhan, who composed my escort, stated to mo that, in 1869, a 
murrain occurred among the kuchkars, which killed flocks upon flocks of 
them. The atmosphere of Pamir was filled with stench on that occasion. I 
saw the skeletons and horns of these animals in abundance scattered on the 
ground. If two armies were to meet in that plain, such was the number of 
skeletons and horns which I saw, that entrenchments could be made with 
them. I did not attempt to bring any of the horns as curiosities, lest any 
suspicion should be raised in the minds of the people. 

Before twenty years ago, the Kirghiz subjects of Yarkand, Kdshghar, and 
Farghana, used to migrate in summer into Pamir, to graze their camels and 
yaks. These migrations have now ceased, owing to the attacks of the people 
of Shignan and Kanjud. The names of portions of the Pamir Steppes, as well 
as the graves of Kirghizes in those steppes, attest the fact that Pamir was the 
dwelling-place of the Kirghizes. The Pamir Kirghizes have now removed to 
Kotal Gajidhari and Kali.an, in the Sarkol territory, and west of Sanju. The 
Alai Kirghizes, who used to migrate to Pamir, have returned to Dasht-i-Alai. 
A few families of the Wakhan people have also removed with the Kirghizes 
to the neighbourhood of Sarkol, Kalian, and Sanju. The Pamir soil terminates 
at A'k Tdsh ; it belongs to Mir Fatah Ali Shah, the Mir of IVakhiin, who is 
subordinate to IMir Mahmud Shah, the Mir of Badakhshan, who, again, is a 
feudatory of the Amir of Kabul. The Amir, last year, realised 50,000 rupees 
as tribute from Mir Mahmiid Shah, in which sum lls. 800 v as included as the 
portion paid by Fatah Ali Shah, the Mir of Wakhan. In addition to this sum 
of 50,000 ruiiees, lls. 10,000 were levied on account of Rustiik, a dependenej* 
of Bailakhshiin, lying to tiie south-east of the O.vus, opposite to Khatldn. A 
road from Shighnan and Karatgin and Darwaz enters Pamir from the south- 
west. Other roads enter Pamir from Kanjiid, llaskam, Tiighdum-Bash, and 
Balti. ' The Turkish people are divided into 92 tribes, of which the Kirghiz is 
one ; their origin is unknown ; the original name was Kirkiz, which, in 
accordance with Turkish usage, lias been altered to Kirghiz, h and gli being 
exchangeable in that language. The original stock was borne by forty women, 
whose father was unknown. The Kirghiz tribe are subdivided into 32 
seotions.f They inhabit chiefly Kokan, Tala.s, Minati, Alai, and the neighbour- 
hood of Kalian and Sanju. Those of the Kirghize.s, who own submission to a 
settled government (e.y., the Kokan Minati, Kalian, and Sanju Kirghizes) are 
more civilized, hospitable, and jiolite in manners. On the other hand, the 


* [ItwasCapt. Wood. The horns are in tlic E. As. Soo. rooms; see ‘Marco 
Polo,’ i. 166.] 

t The following arc the names of these sections : — 


1. 

Kip-chak. 

17. Turt Aghir. 

2. 

Fa-it. 

j IS. Sayak. 

o. 

Bostan. 

; 19. Garbaghish. 

4. 

Kara Baghisli. 

j 20. Yash Si'z. 

,5. 

Jun Baghish. 

1 21. Kul Chighi'ab, 

6. 

Charyak. 

22. Bitelchi, 

7. 

Baghnn. 

23. Ralata. 

8. 

Kiirban Khojali. 

I 24. Chard Ydkelii. 

9. 

Kataghau. 

' 2.5. Kara Siidin. 

10. 

Moinak. 

26. Turkman. 

11. 

Bnlok Bai. 

[ 27. Simi'z. 

12. 

Kizil Ayagli. 

'' 28. Siitga. 

13. 

Mashka. 

29. Durmin. 

14. 

Niman. 

I so. Alkar. 

15. 

Otzol. 

1 31. Chatk.ll. 

16. 

Kaltatil. 

1 32. Yamghiil. 
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Alai KirgMzes, who are independent, are cruel, savage, and ferocious, and 
addicted to selling slaves. Their food consists of the flesh of horses, camels, 
and sheep, and curds and barley. 

The people of Wakhan, and their Mir or Chief, are of the Hazarah tribe ;* 
such of them as own allegi.ance to the Chief enjoy some degree of civiliza- 
tion, but they are extremely avaricious, and given to theft. Those who 
are not subject to the Mir are merciless, ill-bred, wicked, and professional 
robbers. 

Idle people of Kanjud, neighbours of Wakhan, are also of the Hazarah tribe.* 
They are habitual thieves and robbers, and merciless and ferocious. They are 
addicted to selling slaves. 

Mir Fatah Ali Shah, the Mir of Wakhan, and his Hazarah subjects, are 
Tartars [?]. They profess the Shia creed. They state that the original name 
of Pamir was Pai Amir, or Pdi Mir Jldzrat Ali, who is called b}' them Amir 
or Mir, having placed his foot here. This appears to be a religious hallucination 
of these men, Hazrat Ali never having, so far as history relates, come to these 
regions. 

Another version is that Pamir was origin.ally Pai-Mehr (Foot of the 
Sun), and was so called owing to the situation of Pamir to the east of 
Badakhshan. 

One Kirghiz states that the original name was Bam Yar ; Bam, Persian, 
meaning roof, and Yar, Turkish, the earth. The combination of a Persian 
with a Turkish word is explained thus : He states that formerly a fair used to 
be hold in summer in Pamir, where the Kirghizes were settled in large numbers, 
which was resorted to by the people of Badakhshan, whose language is chiefly 
Persian and loss Turkish, and who bartered their goods there fur camels, 
butter, felts, and blankets of the Kirghizes ; and the association of Peisiau and 
Turkish-speaking people is sufficient explanation of a Turkish having been 
combined with a Persian word. In course of time it came to be called Pamir. 
The origin of the word is, on the whole, doubtful. The name is mentioned as 
Pamir by Marco Polo. 

The Pamir Steppes are not so intensely cold, or so lofty and difficult, as 
some of the heights between Le and Yaikand, over which Mr. Forsyth and his 
camp followed. 

It has been stated above that the Pamir territory is terminated at A'k Tash. 
Two marches beyond A'k Task is situated tlie fort of Sarkol, which belongs to 
Maharamad Yakub Beg Kushbegi, the ruler of Eastern Tuikistan. Between 
A'k Tiish and Sarkol there is a lofty kotal, called the Shindi Kotal, the 
summit of which is constantly covered with snow; greater difliculty of respi- 
ration is experienced on this hill than in Pamir. The route fiom Sarkol to 
Kashgar and Yarkand has been already described. At Sarkol there are ruins 
of a fort, which is said to have been built by Afniaiab. But the ruins are, in 
point of fact, of recent date. 'The population of Sarkol comsists of the Hazaras [?], 
whose language, like that of the people of Badakhshan, is neither pure Persian 
nor pure 'I’urkish. They profess tlie Shia creed. 

The drain xge of all the Sarkol and Shindi passes flow's in the direction of 
Yarkand and Yang Hisar. The Sarkol Itiver flows past Taznif towards 
Yarkand. In the second march from Sarkol there is a lofty hill, called 
Chichik Lek, which is constantly covered with snow. To the north of the 
descent of this hill there is situated a lake, from which a stream flows in 
the direction of Yang Hisar. In the third march from Sarkol there is a lofty 
kotal, named Yam Bolak, the pe.aks of which arc always covered with snow. 
On this hill, also, great difficulty is cxjDcricnced in breathing. On the 23rd 
August there was a fall of rain and snow at .Sarkol. On the 25th of August, 


* [The statement cannot be accepted. But it is not clear what the writer 
understands by Hazarhas.] 
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a fall of snow alone at Chichaklek. And on the 27th August, a heavy fall of 
snow on Yam Bolab, accompanied by a %\ind storm. The temperature 
changed very perceptibly after we descended on the plain below Yam Bolak. 
The feeling was that of a man in Kabul, m winter, walking into a warm bath 
.after exposure to snow and rain. The temperature was the same as far as 
Yarkand. 

The nights began to get cold in Yarkand on the 10th of September. 

I arrived and joined the mission at Yarkand, after visiting Kashgar and 
Yang Hisar, on the 4th of September; and on the 5th of September Mr. 
Forsyth left Yarkand on his return to India, I was left behind in Yarkand 
to arrange for the conveyance of the Tvstakhana of the mission, hut I 
joined Mr. Forsyth’s camp at Sanju. I returned to Miirree on the 29th of 
October. 

The route from Yaikand to Indi.i has been described by European gentle- 
men of ability who accompanied the mission ; I cannot presume to give any 
description. In the route by wliich 1 proceeded, the following languages are 
spoken by the people of tlie countries through which I travelled, viz,, 
Afghani, Turkish, Sanglichi, Ishkashmi, Shighnani, Rushani, Mungi, Kafiri, 
Wakhaiii, Chitrali, Sarkuli. I will separately submit a vocabulary of these 
languages.* 

It is extremely to bo regretted that the European gentlemen and natives 
who proceeded to foreign country lu 1870 failed to succeed in the objects 
which they had in view. Owing to the absence i>f Mahamniad Yakub Beg 
Kushbegi from his capital, the mission failed in its objects, and, as its return 
could not be delayed, it was not practicable to collect any information regarding 
geography or commercial and other stati.stics. 

iilr. Hay ward, the Agent of the Royal Goograpiliieal Socictv', was murdered, 
together with his attendants, at the instigation of tyrants in Uji[)Gr 
Chitral. 

My left eye has been injured by the reflections of the sun's rays from 
snow and saltpetre on tlie croimd. 

During the period of the journey of the mission to Y.irkand, a Euroiiean 
traveller, who possessed iinqis, instruments, and medicines, and professed 
himself to be a Greek, and called himself Feters or Petros, arrived at Kashgar, 
having travelled from Kabul tlimugh Kuiidtiz, liadakhshan, Wakhiin, Pamir, 
and Yang Hisar. He was immediately placed under restraint on arrival at 
Kiishgar. It is a pity that there wirs not sufficient time available to collect 
information regarding the countries through which I travelled. 

My history of Badakhshan and Balkh is being translated. The materials 
which I have been able to collect regarding the geography, and history, and 
•commerce of Eastern Tnrkistan, as well .as L'pper and Lower Chitral, will be 
compiled and submitted hereafter. The object, at present, being only to 
describe mj' route, 1 here conclude this jtaper.f 

F-VIZ Buk.5h, 

Moonshee. 


3. Kohs refjarding Bohr, and some other Sames in the Apocrtjphcd Geograp'nj 
of the Upper Oj.t's. 

The greater part of this pajxir was alre.ady written, and had boon announced 
to the Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, before I saw the 


* [A correct vocabulary of tlnse languages and dialects would be of the 
highest interest.] 

t [It would be desirable to communicate with Mr. Forsyth regardin'^ the 
•additional papers.] 
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Letter of Mr. Shaw dealing briefly with the same subject, and throwing an im- 
portant now light upon it, as regards the application of the name of Bolor, by 
the Kirghiz, to Chitral. (See ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal Geographical Society,’ 
13th May, 1872.) Having tliat new light, I have, of course, not neglected 
to benefit by it. But the most important part of the paper is that regarding 
the Jesuit Surveys, and this is, I believe, quite new. 

For a long time the name of Bolor has had a prominent place on the Map of 
Central Asia, both as a name applied to the mountains which form the but- 
tresses of the Pamir Plateau, and as that of a town and mountain-state nearer 
than any other to the sources of the Oxus. And though the advance of know- 
ledge, slow indeed regarding those regions, has never brought us any satisfactory 
authentication of the existence of such a name or state in the locality assigned 
to it, these have retained their place with an astonishing vitality. 

Major-General Alexander Cimningham was the first to throw light on the 
true application of the name, when he told us that Bolor was the name used 
by the Dard races on the Indus for the state of Balti, or Little Tibet, on the 
upper waters of the same river. This information, if thoroughly followed out, 
ought jierhaps long since to have put an end to imaginary Bolors ; but the 
old preposses-sions, and the quasi-evidence that they had created, were too 
strong for most geographers. Even M. Vivien de St. Martin, whilst accepting 
General Cunningham's hint for the determination of the PaJolo or Bolor of 
Hwen Thsang, with whose indications it is in perfect accord, recurs to the 
old Bolor Geographomm, west of I’amir, as a probable explanation of the 
name Pidiho, given by the Chinese Pilgrim to one of the smaller states of 
Tokharistan. And a much humbler geographer — the present writer — could 
not bring himself till recently, entirely to reject the old view as unfounded. 
Mr. Arrowsmith's Map of Central Asia (1834), which hel]'ed to maintain the 
imaginary Bolor, was published years before the appearance of General Cun- 
ningham’s ‘Ladak’ (1854). But Kiepeit’s large ‘Asia’ (1804), as veil as a 
more recent map by Berghans, makes Bolor or Beliir figure prominently in 
the old position, and Keith Johnston’s ‘Pioyal Atlas’ does the same. 

Let us trace, as far as my very scanty facilities will permit, what the 
genuine evidence is as to the locality of a region bearing the name of 
Bolor, and on what foundation rest those erroneous notions of which I have 
spoken. 

The first precise application of the name is, I believe, that in Hwen Thsang, 
whose travels in India extendtxl from a.d. G21) to 645, and who mentions Bolor 
both on his entrance to India and when leaving it. 

On the first occasion he visits Palolo, or Bolor, reaching it from Peshawur, 
through the now little-known regions of Swat and Darail. He describes the 
kingdom as lying on the Indus, and in the heart of the Himalya : it had a 
circuit of 4000 U, and stretched in length from east to west, &c. Again, 
on his return-journey, when traversing Pamir, apparently by the route 
lately followed by Major Montgomerie’s Mirza, he remarks incidentally that, 
beyond the mountain-range to the south of his route lay the kingdom ot 
Bolor, where so much gold and silver were got.* 

The indications in these two passages agree thoroughly with one another, 
and with General Cuimingliam’s explanation, allowing merely that Bolor 
included Gilghit and Kanjut, as well as Balti. And the name is used in 
what seems the same sense by other and earlier Chinese pilgrims, f 

The same application of the name, under a slightly different form, is found 
in the Chinese Annals of the Thang Dynasty in the eighth century. These 
speak of two kingdoms which lay due west of Tibet, called Great and Little 

* ‘ P'elerins Bouddhiquos.’ ii. 150 ; iii. 209. 

t Under the form Poluloi ; sjc the mission of Sung-yun in Sir. Beal’s ‘Fah- 
hian,’ p. 187. 
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Poliu, Polo, or Pulu, Little Poliu being tlie most westerly of the two. The 
King^of Little Poliu lived in a city which the Chinese call Xkito or Xita, on 
the Iliver Soi ; to the westward of this there was another cit\' on a hill, called 
Piupttlo. Abel Remusat, from whom I derive the quotation,* has strangely 
confounded these Poliu with the Puruts or Kirghiz of the mountains above 
Kashgar. But there can .scarcely be a doubt that here Great Poliu is Ladak ; 
Little Poliu is Balti; the Put is the Shayuk, and Kitipiilo is Khapalu or 
Khapolor, on the Shayok, which Cunningham appears to regard as having 
been the nucleus of the old kingdom before the ri.sc of the Jlahomedan dynasty 
in Skardo. 

The next mention of Bolor that I find is in Al-Biruni, in the eleventh 
century. “AVest of Kashmir are .several king.s, of whom the nearest is Pahir 
Shah, and tlicn Shakinin Shah, and Wakhau Shah, till you reach the frontiers 

Badakhshan.” A little further on he sjieaks of the Indus as rising on the 
Turk frontier, and flowing p.ast the mountains of Balur and Shamilan.f This 
is still quite in accordance with Cnnninuham’s explanation. 

Paliir appears in the Tables of Xasruddiii of Tus (circa 1260) with the 
longitude of 108^, and the latitude of 37°. The Mahomniedan latitudes and 
longitudes are generally fir too lixise t'l be guides, but the position assigned 
by tliose co-ordinates would be due north of Balti, between that and Tash- 
kurghan. 

The next mention that I am aware of is 'Marco Polo’s. Ho says the wild 
country that ho jiassed through, after leaving the high plain of Pamir, and 
before reaching Kashgar, was called Polur. Since the pmblication of the 
Mirza’s journey, we see that Marco Polo’s route was jirobably the same as 
the Mirza’s, or neaily so; i.e., not by AVood’.s Lake, but by Little Pamir, and 
by Chichiklik-dabaii to K.ashgar. The country whicli he calls Bolor will 
therefore be that to the north of Balti .and Kanjiit, included in Sirikol. 
Rabbi Abraham Pizol, quoted by Kircher, but who.so date 1 do not know, 
aiiparently makes pilor and Tibet the .sarae.J 

Bolor is noticed more than once in Quatrembre’s e.xtracts from the ‘Tarikh 
Rashfdf,’ a work written in Eastern Tnrkest.in in the sixteenth century by a 
Prince who was cousin of the uroat .Sultan Baber. This work relates tLat 
Mirza Abu-bakr of Kashgar (about A.n. 1.51.5) sent an army into Tibet, and 
sulrdued it to the frontieu' ol Kaslimir. lie tiicn conquered the province of 
Buhir, and subjected tlie Haziiras (or hill tribes) of Bad.akhsluiu. Again, 
we are told (a.d. 1526) Sultan Said Khan of Kashgar sent his son, Rashid 
Sultan, to cany war into the infidel country of Malaur, of which the writer 
says, “ This is a country with few level sjots. It has a circuit of four months’ 
march. The eastern frontier borders on Kashg.ar and Yark.and ; it has 
Badakhshan to the noith, Kabul to the west, and Kashmir to the south.” 
Til's author linew what lie was spc.aking .about, and it would .seem that he 
included under the term Balur or Malaur, not merely Balti and Kaiijut, and 
perhaps Sirikol, but the wliole of the Dard country, and possibly the whole 
pagan countrv south and south-east of Bad.ikhshan, inciudin"- of course 
Chitral. ^ ’ 


* ‘Mem. de I’Acnd. R. des Inscriptions,’ tome viii. pp. 100-102, Klaproth has 
made the same confusion '‘Mag. Asiat.’ i. lllj. 
t Eeinaud, ‘Fragments aralies,’ pp. 115, 117. 

X Kilvher, ‘China Illiistrati,’ p. 19. “Eegnum Pilor raagmim et excelsmii 

iiimis sunt in co Jiidmi pluiimi inelu-..i et sunt adhuc popup alii oriea- 

tales non ita pridem detect! in eodem Regno ; vocant eos indigen.-e Teheth.” This 
passage accounts for the position assigned to Balur in some si.xteenth-century 
maps, viz., in the x.e. of Asia, wlicrc Alexander was believed to have shut up the 
Jews with Gog and Magog. (Perhaps Pi:ol is the same as Peritml, whose 
Travels Hyde translated, but I c.innot now refer to the book.) 
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A Piislitu poem of tlie scvcntcontli centiin", translated Ly ilajor Raverty, 
in speaking of Swat, west of the Indus, alludes to the countrj' north of it as 
Bilaur-htdn, *. e.Bolor. Thismightapply either to the Hard country or toChitral. 

In the beginning of last century the name of Tdjh, or Hark iloun- 

tains," found its way into Geography as synonymous with the (northern) 
Tmaus of Ptolemy, and the Tsungling of the Cldiiese. As far as 1 can trace 
it was introduced first in the maps of He Lisle, but whence it came I do not 
know; perliapa ’from Abulghazi,* the French version of whose history was 
published in 172C. The assigned meaning of the name finding, apparently, 
no justification, vaiious attempts have been made to amend its shape into 
Behit Tagh, Bovjy Tagh, and what not; and the term BeliU Tugh has often 
been quoted and used as a genuine term of Oriental Geography', though I 
believe the sole foundation tor its existence is a conjectural emendation of 
Bolor by Mountstuait Elpliinstone.t 

In reality Biluur or Bil/ir, “ Eock-Crj'stal,’’ the word from which we 
seem to have our Beryl, is probably the genuine form of the name. 
According to the lluddhist Cosmography, the River Sita, which Ilwen Thsang 
seems to identify with the river of Yarkand, issued from a lion's mouth 
of sphatika or rock-crystal.j; With this story the name of Polor may have 
been connected. 

In the middle of last century the .Jesuit Fathers, d’Arocha and others, who 
followed in the wake of the Chinese conquest of Fastern Turkestan, brought 
back with them a number of latitiulcs auel longitudes, which, till recently, 
formed the chief basis of the geography of that part of Asia. These were of 
very various value, and embraced not only cities of the Tiukestan basin, such 
as Khotan, Kashgar, Yaikand, i!tc., but also a number of places either in the 
heart of the mountains or beyond them to the westwaul. Thus to the north- 
west we find (with positions assigned) Andijan, Jlarghilan, Xaniagan, Kokan, 
&c., and to the south-west tiarikol, Kurchu, JVakhan, SShiglinan, Roshan, 
Badakbshan, and lastly, Boloeul or Bolor. 

The fact that this Bolor of the Jesuits is recorded by them as in lati- 
tude 37°, i.e. in pircciselj- the same latitude that is assigned to the Balur of 
Ka-sruddm T'usi, evas one of those ciicumstancea that formerly impiesscd mo 
with the genuine nature of both observations, and with the veritable existence 
of a Bolor to the west of Pamir. This, I am now satisfied, is a mere acci- 
dental coincidence. How the .Icsuit niapis came to assign this jiosition to 
Bolor, and so to corriqjt our geography for many years, is a pioint to which I 
will I'eturn belore concluding this piapier. 

We now come to the most serious ground th.il I was aware of, until I saw 
Mr. Shaw’s letter, for believing in the existence of a country called Bolor as 
distinct from Balti. 

This is found in extracts which Klajiroth has piublished from the Chinese 
Imperial Geograp)hy.§ These not only show Bolor (ora state so termed by 
the Chinese) as distinct from Balti, but also rejirescnt it as in close contact 
with Badakhshan, which Balti certainly is not. 

“This country,” says one extiact, “is situated to the south-west of Yar- 
kand, and to the east of Badakhshan. The way by which its tribute arrives 
at Peking is the same as for the other ilahommedan countries. Under 
the Han [n.c. 202 -.\.d. 220] Bolor formed piart of Uchka; under the Goei 
[a.d. 220-2C5J it was the kingdom of Akeu Khiaug.|| In (1749) T its Prince 


* Xo copy of .Vbulghazi is acocfsible to me. 

t ‘ Faubul,’ i. 118. J ‘I’elerins Bouddhiques,’ ii. Ixxiv. 

§ ‘ Magasin Aaiatique,’ vol. i. p. 96. 

[1 Uchlia was a small state in the valleys between Sirikol and Y'arkand, as may 
be seen from Hwen Thsang. The name still survives, slightly altered. 

Probably a misprint for 1759, the year of the Chinese conquest. 
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Shal-lu Shamerl* submitted himself to the Chinese, .and his country was 
taken into the limits of the empire. The following year he sent Shah-hek as 
ambassador to the Emperor, a\ ho was well received, ... In (1763) another 
embassy brought tribute, consisting of sabres and battle-axes. The year fol- 
lowing, this country was invaded by Sultan Shah, of Badaklishan ; the Prince 
then demanded help from the Chinese General in command at Yaikand. The 
latter desired Sultan Shah to ev.acuatc Bolor, and to stoj) liostilities. The King 
of Badaklishan obeyed this order, and Sliakhu Shamed wrote a letter of 
thanks. The two adversaries sent missions to the Emperor with tribute, 
consisting of daggers, which they jmsse.ss of e.xcelleiit quality. In (1TG9) a 
new tribute, consisting of jade and daggers, arrived Irom Bolor, and since 
then it has always been presented regularly at the appointed times.” 

Another passage, describing the Chine:^ exjicditiou against Badakhshan in 
1758, in pursuit of the fugitive Khojas of Ka.shgar, says that its result was 
the submission of the King of Badaklishan, with all his people, amounting to 
100,000 familie.s, to be included within the limits of the empire, ami also that 
of liolor, consisting of 30,000 families, and situated in the neighboiirhood.f 

There follows (p. 97) a juissage about Haiti which runs thus: — “This 
country is south of liolor, and cast [.s/c] of India. ... In ancient times it 
was unknown to the Chinese. It lic.s on the ca.steni frontier of India; the 
manners and customs of its inhabitants arc almost the same ns those of that 
country. Eorincrly it must have been on tiie bonlers of the kingdom of 
Kii>in,X which existed in the days of tlie Ilan and the Thang dynasties. The 
country is mouutaiuou.s, and is tiaversed by a coiisidci able river ; at present 
its confines adjoin Tibet, Chaniba, Kashmir, and other kingdoms. It is 
divided into two hordes, one of which is governed by Mitiieshar, and the other 
by Usiuiran, each of the two chiefs commanding 8000 men. For a long time 
the inhabitants of Balti have entertained commercial relations with Yarkand. 
In 1760, after the pacification of the we-itcrn cmintiies by tlie Chinese forces, 
both the chiefs demanded to be taken within the limits of the empire, and 
since then their subjects come regularly to the Chinese markets.” 

Here, certainly, we have a Bolor, in immediate connexion with Badakhshan, 
and entirely distinct from Balti, though we do iKd find the slightest grouncl 
for placing it in the position which Bolor has in the Burnes and Kiepert 
maps,§ 

3Ir. Shaw’s evidence that the name is aiii>lied by the Kirghiz to Chifrdl is 
very remarkable, and I can see nothing in the passages quoted that is incon- 
sistent with this. We have no genealogy of the Chitral dynasty b 3 ’ which 
to trace the name of the prince reigning in 1769, for that given by Manphul 
begins only with the chief who died in 1S29.|1 But such a genealogy could, 
no doubt, be obtained by any officer on the Beshawiir frontier, or, perhaps, 
by Mr. Shaw himself at Ladak. And I have found, since this pajier w'cnt to 
the printer, a statement of Wilford’s that Chitral, at the end of last century, 
was tributarj" to the Emperor of China ; a circumstance which, when coupled 
with Klaproth’s extracts cited above, renders it certain, I think, that the 
modern Chinese Bolor meant Chitral. TT 


♦ ProKably Shah Khushamad, or Shah Khush-Ahnicd. 

t Mag. Asiat., p. 92. + Kabul. 

§ Before I saw Mr. Shaw’s letter I supposed that this Chinese liolor must be 
either Wakhan or Sirikul. But the Jesuit map shows that Bolor was recognised 
as distinct from tliese. 

II Manphul’s ‘ Gilghit, Chitral, and Kashmir,’ p. 7. 

t As. Eesearches, vi. 457. Wilford here shows a knowledge of the geography of 
that frontier much in advance of the time (1799), derived from his friend Moghal 
Beg, whom he employed to ex]dore and survey the Punjab and its north-western 
frontiers. He states also that “ the Chinese are now in possession of Badakhshan. 
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As regards the people called Belors, who play a prominent part in the 
anonymous German travels, and on whom M. Veniukot has written a special 
paper,* I believe that they grew entirely out of an error, the exact converse of 
that which led Abel hcmusat to confound PoUv, or Little Tibet, with the 
Purufs, or Hill-Kirghiz, as noticed above. The Bunds, Purids, or Kirghiz, 
appear in some Chinese works as Fulurh, and this lias apjarcntly been 
transliteiated, under the influence of the old Bolor notions, into Bohr or 
Belur. I can give only one reference in evidence, f but I have a strong con- 
viction that this suggestion, fairly handled, will account for all genuine notices 
of a g>eope so called. 

I now return to the Jesuit survey of 1759, respecting which it is desirable 
to enter into some further detail. 

In trying to trace the rutiemale of -the errors of that sinwey, it soon became 
evident that a systematic houlevtrsemeut had aftected a large part of it. True 
names were there, such as Wakluxn, Badakhshdn, Shignan, lloshdn, but posi- 
tions were assigned to them whicli, when protracted, were wrong, not by 
individual errors, but by some great error aftecting a whole tract ; and this 
error appeared to be that a sheet of the original map had been turned through 
ari angle of 90^, so that east became north, north became west, and so on. 

But, being desirous to get to the i;oot of the matter, I solicited the good 
offices of Lieutenant Gamier at Paris to obtain for me a trace of Pamir and 
the adjoining regions, from the Chinese map of Turkestan, which Klaproth 
had before him iii compiling his map of Central A.sia, but which, as regards 
Pamir and Badakhshan (the ffict is remarkable) he did not use, leaving that 
part of Central Asia a blank u{Xin his imblished map. 

Eventually I received from Lieutenant Gamier ihotographic copies of the 
map, boating many of Klaproth’s autograph transcriptions of the Chinese 
names. Moreover, Lieutenant Gamier, with infinite trouble and kindness, f 
compared these transcripts with the origdnals, rendering them more literally, 
and transcribed for me a number of other names which Klaproth had not 
rendered. 

From the maps so obtained I have made the reduced extracts, Kos. 1 and 2, 
which accompany this paper. In making these I have abandoned the literal 
transcripition of the Chinese syllables as beside the present question, using 
the names, where we know them, in their projter forms ; but I append at the 
end a li.st of the more important names, uith either the Chinese syllables as 
transcribed by M. Gamier, or Klaproth’s freer rendciing, or both. 

The part of the map uhich has been der.anged in azimuth is distinguished 
by a shade. In Ko. 1 it stands just as e.xtracteel from the Chinese Map. In 
Ko. 2 the shaded pan — retainiiig all the places within it in their relative 
positions unchanged — has been turned through an angle of 90^. 

In ^addition to this gyration, however, Faizab.ad, with all the rest of the 
extract west of that point, ha.s been advanced five .spaces to the west. Mow 
mark the result. 

In Ko. 1 you have Badakhshan, with Bolor to the north of it ; Wakhdn to 
the north-west of that ; Ishil-Kul to the west of irnkhdu ; Poshan, Shighran, 
and Shakhdara, to the west of Bolor and Badakhshan, &c. You find, in fact. 


as far as Bagltin, in the x.w. of Aiidcrab.” This nn ans, I conceive, merely that 
the country paid tribute to China ; but I suspect that the passage gave rise to 
the imaginary German’s reiiresentation that Badakhshan was garri,oncd by 
Chinese troops. 

* ‘ Chinese Repository,’ ix. 129. 

f See ‘ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xxxvi. p. 2G5. 

J This was but a part of his trouble. For Klaproth’s maps, or C{ipies of them, 
not existing in the Paris libiary. he had actually traced them to the present owner 
(M. Thonnelier, , and obtained his obliging permission to photograph the maps. 
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that false geography which places a Bolor to the north of Badakhshan, and a 
Vochan far to the north-west of that, just as in Kiepert’s Asia of 1864, in 
Veniukofs map in vol. sxxvi. of the ‘Journal of the lloyal Geographical 
Society,’ and in the Gorman and Chinese travels of the Piussian Archives. The 
real relations of those places are shown in my map, Xo. 3, from the latest 
materials available to me. 

But when you make the changes that I have indicated, as in Xo. 2, all the 
places fall into approximately right positions, as you may see by comparing 
them with my map, Xo. 3. Wakhdn (probably representing Issar), EJiUialid, 
Ishtrdgh, now are dotted along the south-wcsterlj' course of the Panja, or 
Upf)er Oxus, which near Ishtnigh makes a great elbow, running northward by 
Shighnan and Eoshan, just as we know the facts to be. I’amir comes back 
from the exclusive position far to the north, rshcrc the name has been per- 
plexing the Eussians, to the neighbourhood of Lake Victoria. Argii, Damim, 
Yaftal (Yaltuar of Kiepert’s mapi, and of a map of my own in ‘ Catliaj',’ fol- 
lowing Arrowsmith, and Ergen, Vnirim, and Yuttwir, of Veniukofs), which 
the Chinese maps, and these their honest followers, as well as their dishonest 
follower, the forger of the MSS. of St. Petersburg War-office and the London 
Foreign Office, had placed somewhere away to the .south-east of Badakhshan, 
recover their approximate jxisitions on the bauk.s of the Kokcha to the west- 
ward of Faizabad. 

I should observe hero that in Klaproth’s original, in place of Faizabad 
occurs a reduplication of the name of Inftal. But hero Klaproth himself has 
noted “ Fyz.\bad dans la grande carte de Lohdres." It is evidently, there- 
fore, an engraver's error merely for Faizabad. 

I appireheud that the name Iladahhshan indicates the old c.apital, which 
stood, according to Pandit Manpihul, on the p.lain ot Baharak, alxiut 20 
miles east of Faizabad. The .scat of government .seems to have been trans- 
ferred to the latter place only in the la.st century, but apipiarcntly before the 
Chinese incursion. 

Karchii, it will be seen, which has haunted our ma]‘.s for fifty years, is not 
found in my extracts. The fact is that the name which has been so rendered 
really represents a word which i.s not Karchii, but KaUhiit, and from its psosi- 
tion I have myself no doubt that it was merely a rough shot at the piosition of 
the /rentier of KanjH in Dardistan,* 

In the same manner Bohr was almost certainly, in accordance with Mr. 
Shaw’s discovery, a rough shot at the frontier of Chitral. The guides of the 
Chinese force which crossed Pamir were probably Kirghiz, who used this name. 

It will have been observed that I not only turn the shaded portion of the 
map through 90^, but also shunt Faizabad, and all beyond it, five spaces, 
i. e. five degrees of longitinle, further west. And this may seem rather a 
violent measure. But the fact is that, in the original map, there is a hhmk 
space of six degrees, through which the Kokcha is shown running westward, 
without a single name upon its banks, between Eustdk and Tdlikdn. This, 
of itself, indicates the need for such a shunting process, the real distance in 
longitude between Bustdk and Talikdn being half a dtgree. And the result 
of the shunting is not only to put Faizabad, &c., into proper relation with the 
shaded jxirtion of the maps, but to place the whole of the localities on 
the Kokcha and the Oxus, from Faizabad to Balkh, in reasonably correct rela- 
tion to each other. 

How the derangement came about is more than I am bound to show. But 
some circumstances make the manner of it easy to conceive. 

In the first place, if you rcmemlier that Chinese is written vertically (from 


* Faiz Eakhsh, indeed, alludes to a Kanjut Darali on the Sirikol side of the 
mountains, which mag he the KatchUt of the tables, but I cannot locate it. 


0 
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north to south as it were), rviiilst European tongues are written horizontally 
(from west to east), it may easily be understood how such a mistake should 
occur in transferring a map either from Chinese to Latin characters, or vice 
versa. 

Secondly : I have hinted on my maps, by making the degrees of latitude 
and longitude erpial, at another circumstance that might have facilitated the 
mistake. The lield-shects may have been so divided ; and iu any case it is a 
common practice of Chinese majr-makers to cover their maps with a reticu- 
lation of squares, each side of which is a definite number of li, 10 or 100. 

We may conceive, then, that in the compilation of the map from scimrate 
sheets, that which we have shaded uas first omitted altogether, and so I'aiza- 
bad, Dairim, &c., were brought a great deal too far east. And, when the 
omission was discovered, the omitted sheet was inserted with perveited 
azimuth. Hence all the perverted gcograjihy of I’amir and Badakhshan 
which has affected our atlases for so mauy years ! It is also possible that 
the fact (I believe it to be a fact) of the existence of two lakes on Bamir 
bearing the quasi-identical, and perhaps actually identical, names of llinucj- 
Kul and Itciug-Kul may have given a direction to the mistake. If 3 ’ou look 
at the position of Eang-Kvl (or llan-Kul) as laid down ajiproximately on 
my map. No. 3, you will see that in the deranged map it would nearly' come 
into the position of B.kutg-Kul. 'J’lie ideutitj- or resemblance of name in 
this case has led to a curious mistake iu Mahommed Amin’s Itineraries iu 
the Panjab Trade lleport. 

I abstain purixisely from all geographical discussion not bearing directly on 
the subject of this paiier; but, if my vieyv be right, there are several legitimate 
deductions yvorth noting. 

First, we get some insight into the nature and value of the later Jesuit 
surveys on the frontier of the Chinese empire, on yyhich we yvere obliged so 
long to found the elements of our Central Asian geography. It is obvious 
that the tables of latitudes and longitudes yvere, so far as my extiacts are 
concerned, deduced from the maps, and not the maps based on the table.s. 
In fact the Jesuit tables, as regards these localities, yvere constructed just as I 
imagine Ptolemy’s tables to have been formed : i. e., an extremely inaccurate 
map was covered with a graticule, and the resulting co-ordinates entered in 
a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes. 

I do not bj’ any means apply' this to the positions yvhere Father d’Aroeha 
and his companions yvere present, and made observations in person, such as 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and probablj' even Sirihol. In fact the tabular latitudes 
of these are too good to admit of such an idea. 

Secondly, Bolor, it maj' be hoped, is now finallj' disjxised of. We not only 
know that there is no such place where it was located, but we can also noyv 
account for the error. The name Bolor is, 1 see, still used by recent geogra- 
phers for the Pamir Mountains. But the name has been so tainted, both bj' 
accidental error and by forgery-, that it yvould surely now be yvell to dismiss 
it from our maps and books altogether. Karchu, also, has been, yve may 
hope, finally' remitted to limbo. 

Lastly, should there anyyvhere survive a lingering inclination to accept the 
documents of the Hussian War-office as founded on genuine narratives, because 
of their agreement yvith the geography of the Jesuit Fathers, let us ohserve 
that, as yve now see the latter to hay-e been founded on doyvnright accidental 
error, it folloyvs that the former, which corroVorate that error, are dou-nright 
forgeries. 
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List op Names.* 


Literal Transcription bj il. 
Garnier. 


Klaproth’s rendering, i 


IdentiScd name as entend on th .- 
Maps accompanying this Paper. 


1. Ho-see-Iu-ke-ta-ba-han 


■2. I-.'-hi-eul Klm-eul 
3. Teu-sse-khu-eul .. 


4. .. .. 

5. Hia-tu-kc 

<!. Se-le-kliu-eiil 
7. Ke-tsu-clii . . 

.... 

0 . .. .. 

10 . .. .. 

11 . .. .. 

12 . .. .. 

13. Ya-pu-ta-eul 

14. Yu-pu-tn-eul 


15. .. .. 

16 . .. .. 

17. Yang-ngo-li 

18. Chay-ya-pu .. 

19. SUa-li-pu-so-lo-ke 

20. Sa-mo-ti 

21 . .. .. 

22. Lu-ta-ko 

23. Feiling 


Hosluk Dabahan 


Tusse Kill . . 


IVakbau 

Kbailuk 

Sirtkul 

Katclmt 

Siknan 

JSaktala 


Kizlak Daban. Apparently = 
Kizil Yart Kotal, of IMa- 
hounned Amin. 

Idiil-Kul. The Ishalkul of 
5IanphiiI. 

Tiize Kul, This is perhaps 
IVond s I.ake, but it is douljt- 
ful.t 

Wakhan. 

Kli.inilu't in AVakhan A'alhy. 

Sii'ikol. 

Kaiijut. 

Shighmin. 

Itosbini. 

yh.ikhdaia. 


Isttlak 
Badaksban .. 
Yaptar.. 

Ya jitar again, with 
note •• Fyz.ibad 
thtns hi ijniude 
carle de Lon- 
dree." 

F-igu 

Dallin 

Yangkhali .. 

Chayab (O.) 


IsJitriigh. 

Badakhsbiin. 

Yuftal. 

Faiziibad. 


Argu. 

Daraiin. 

Yangkila on Osus (AVood’s 

.Jtud.ila'), 

Chtdn-ab, between Kokcha and 
O.xus. 


Shalibsolok .. .. Shahr-buznrg.north of Kokcha. 

Saindi (Sliamad ? Perliap.s MaMiad inverted. 

Tisigen .. Teshkaii. 

Rutak(G.) .. .. Knstiik. 

Fding Prob.ibly Bora-f-Farangof Ala- 

cartney's map; the FirinJ of 
Lord’s Report on Kundu::. 


* In using the transcription of Klaproth aiidM. Gamier, I have eliminated the 
peculiarities of German and French spelling. 

t See Geographical Essay in new edition of'AA'ood’s Journey,' p. Ixxxvii. 

Palermo, August Gth, 1872. jj_ Yuie 
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XX. — Mo)iO[/ rajjh on the Oxv.>t. By 3[ajor-rTeneral >Sir TT. f'. 

Bawlixsox, k.c.e.. Bresident e.g.s. 

[TLis paper lead at the lucetiug of the Asfcoeiatiou at LiveriJO-l n: 

Septciiihrr 1 sTd, and av.i< iiih-iuled to tniiii th< hi -t oliaptf r > 't a " M* nv di 
the (.)xn-'." ^vhieh I lioped to pnbli»h eiitir*- in tli< ' (jit iK']a]ili.oal Joiu’ii.d 
for that vtar. The ]'re< o.nipntion my tinir. h<o\t m r. pn vt rtt <1 nn fioin 
C'liupletine: tU'- two othi r <•haptM'^ of tla- 'Sh luo'.f Up ti» th'- pii "t.ut day ; and i 
will ii'i liiiiLo r tln-ri-foi-L thday the jml.li. ationof tl.*- InTiodnotion. I >]ia]l nai'b 
the I'i inaiuiUit jxrrtion a- soi-n a-^ I . an eoimnand -^utheit nt h^nuie. hut > 
now expt-ct tliLit it will pos'e'^ much nmn-lty or intere'^t. a< Coh nel Vul' ha-: 
in the riH antnne pretty \\i H ( xluui»t« d the geography r.f the union.— II. C. Ih, 
Afuil isTb ] 

PAirr r. 

It would bfoiu conve])i<:Tit at tlie jiivsont timo, the (Ixu- 

attracts so inucli attention jg tin:- natural and proximate Iji iniulaiA' 
between tlio Bussian and Briti'li dependencies in the East, tluit 
an attenijit should be made to ]'laeo befoi'e the ])nblic. in a 
ceiidensed tbrni, the vari'al information we jjossess from seatri red 
and misccllancons sonrees, witli regard to tin/ course of this 
river, and its afHimnts. troin its rise in the Pamir to its cm- 
bouehures in the Aral and tlic Cas})iau seas. Pov smh a 
purpose it will be necessary to combine the observations (it 
British and Bnssian ex^dorers, with the less reliable reports 
of native travelh/rs. and t(.» eom]taro the results which may ho 
thus obtained with all those notices of Oriemal authors tliat 
are original, or bo>peak a personal acquaintance with the 
country ; and it is the more desirable that the ample, 
though in some respects coiitlictiug, materials whicli I have 
noticed should be now subjected to a conscimitions sciurinv, 
as the geograpihy of the r]>per Oxns lias leen grievonslV 
distigured of late ye-ai'S, by a serie.-' of tietitioiis travels, which 
have been palmed off on tlio sc-ientitie world, both in I.ondon 
and St. Petersburg, as gemiino documents, and have been 
adopted to a greater or le.ss extent into the official, or quasi- 
official, maps of both couutvies. A full discussion of this 
question of literary forgery, affecting as it does tlio geography 
of all Central Asia, would’ be out of place perhaps m a"^ paper 
which treats exclusively of the Oxns ; but on the other hand, 
as it will be necessary to eliminate from future maps of the 
river the gross inaccuracies tvliich Bus.sian cartographers have 
introducei^l, some account of the sources from wliich their 
errors have arisen can hardly be dispensed witli. It may he ex- 
plained, then, that in 18G1, Monsieur Veniukoff first drew atten- 
tion to two remarkable documents, which he had disintciTed 
from the archives of the Etat-Major at St. Petersburg, and 
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wliicli appeared to liim to liavo an important bearing on the 
geogra}iliv of ( 'eutral Asia. One of these was the mannsenpt 
journal of an English expedition, said to have proceeded in 
que't of hoi'M'i:. towards tlie close of the la^t century, from 
Oasluuere to the Kirghiz >Steppc; and the otlier was the trans- 
lation by Klaproth of a Chiuc'e Itincr.iry, wliich passed over a 
good deal of tlie same ground as WU'? traversed by the so-called 
Engli'h exjiedition, so tliat tlie t«o independent documents 
might apparently be ined for mutual illustration.’' I had no 
opportunity of becoming acij[uaiuted with either of these papers, 
except ill name, till ISbo, when, on pierusing an abstract ot the 
so-called English journal, furnishe<l l»y dlonsieiir Khanikoff to 
Sir lloderick Murchison, I piroiiouuced the whole story to be 
“an elaborate hoax.” 

dl}’ reasons for arriving at tliis unfavourable couclu'ion, 
on the ground mainly of inti'rnal evidence, were communicated 
to tlie tieograpihical Society of Loudon, on dlardi 2t), IStJG, and 
are to be found in Yol, X. Xo. IV. of our •Proceedings.’ In 
London my arguments seem to have met with a ready assent ; 
but M. Khamk'off, on being infornieil of them, at once took 
up the cudgels in defence of the Kus-iian mauuscripit, and his 
letters on the subject, together with two chapiters of the text. 
Cited ill support, and a rejoinder from Lord .St rang ford, arguing 
against the authenticity of the narrative, were severally pub- 
lished in our ■ i’roceediugs,’ Yol. X. Xo. VI. In the meantime, 
while prosecuting further impiiries into the matter, in connec- 
tion with all article on •‘Central Asia"’ which I was writing for 
the •Quarterly Keview,’ I di-covefed that a third papier, a 
M.S. Ileport by Klaproth, which bore a most suspiicious resem- 
blance, both in form and in subject-matter, to the Kussian docu- 
ment — purporting, in foct. to bo the journal of a Eussian 
cxpiedition si-nt towaids India — was digiositcd in the archives of 
our own Eufoigu Office ; and to this circumstance, accordingly, 
I drew attention in a note to the • Quarterly Keview ’ article (X'o. 
240, piage IftO), in which I suggested that the double mystifi- 
cation of the Kussiaii and English govcriinieiits would probably 
be found to piroceedfrom the same individual. Lord iStrangford, 
acting on this hint with his accustomed energy, and having 
access for the first time to the original papers of Yeniukoff. 
which were piublished in the Loudon • Greographical Journal,’ 
vol. xxxvi. piages 248-2 1 9, obtained Lord .Stanley’s permission 
to examine the Foreign Office MS., and soon satisfied himself 


* The first putilis announcement to British geographers of the existence of these 
extraordinary papers \ras contained in a note to page 50 of MichelTs ‘ Russians iu 
Central Asia/ -which -was published iu 18b5, but 1 had seen the sheets of this work 
some two or three years previously. 

2 I 2 
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that my conjecture was correct.* He stated his ireueral views 
upon the subject at a meetiniTr of tlie Eoyal Geopra]ihieal Society, 
held on November 9, 18<)S (see ‘Proceedings,’ Vol. XIII. No. i. 
page 20), and but for his untimely death, uould have instituted 
and published an elaborate comparison between the three docu- 
ments in rpiestion, the result of which must have been to put 
an end to all controversy. I should esteem it a duty to Lord 
Strangford's memory to take up the argument at tlio point 
where he left it. and carry it to its legitimate issue, if the 
inter(^sts of geographical scieixce were really at stake ; but for 
all practical juirposes, the exposure of the Klaproth imposture 
is already complete.! It has been shown by Lord Strangford, 
1st, that the Geography of the three incriminated memoirs, 
which in each case professes to be the result of actual observa- 
tion, is essentially wrong, and that the travels are therefore 
self-cnndcmiicd ; 2ndly, that the same errors, cspcciallv in reganl 
to the country between C'aslimere and Piimir, are common to all 


* The Klaproth MS. in the Foreign Office cUiinis to he the confidontiul report 
of a riussiaii Surveviag E.Npedition, sent from Semipolatinsk ta the Indian frontier, 
by the Emperor Paul, in the year.s 1S01.1SU2. 'Fhe MS. ■'vas entrusted tt) Klaproth, 
as he says, for geograplfnal purposes in ISOb, when he mus in the employment of 
the Russian Government, and he inatle a translation of the document into German 
for his own private use. This translation, with a re-translation into English and 
two copies of tiie sketch rout«‘S, most elaborately and beautifully executed in 
sections, were bound up in a \olume and sold by KlaprcUh to the Briti‘'li Goveru- 
meur, for the large sum, as it is said, of 1000 guineas. There is po.sitively nothing 
of political importance, or even interest, in the volume ' except the assertion that 
it is perfectly practicable to marcli a large European army from Siberia to the 
Cashmere frontier , and the geography south of the Thiainshan llange is not in 
any instance to be depended on, so that our purchase of the volume was hardly a 
profitable bargain. Hound up m ith tiiis volume there is also a MS. Map of Central 
Asia in 0 sheets, laid down by Klaproth in his own handwriting, in together 

with a memorandum, in which he says. “For the western part of Thibet, the 
Penjab and Hindustan, I had no other materials than those furnished by Mt, 
AiToMsmith s Maiis.” This i^ eeriainly untrue, as a comparison of the maps will 
show, and indicates, as I tlinik. intentional deception. 

t M. Khanikoff has hitherto, as far a^^ can he ascertained from liis published 
opinions, resolutely resisted all the evidence brought forward to impugn the 
authenticity of the Pusbiaii MSS. Abandoning the position which he at first took 
up, that the British Expedition must have heeii organised at the coininencemeut 
of the present century as opposed to the stubborn facts of Indian official history, 
he has rendered a direct refutation of his \iews more difficult by throwing back 
the date of the German Baron’s tr;uels some thirty or forty years into the last 
century: and he assumes, indeed, to have found a confirmation of this earlier 
date in the Baron s allusion to the battle between the Cliinese and Badakhshanis 
in 1759 ; but it is now quite certain that this reference was introduced designedly 
into the spurious journal for the mere purpose of deception. Khanikotf, I may 
add, received the full approbation of the President of the Paris Geographicdl 
Society, in his mistaken, but honest efforts to uphold the authenticity of the German 
travels, and it would be interesting, therefore, to know if these great authorities still 
adhere to their belief in the ho/ia Jides of the Baron’s narrative, or if the discovery 
of the Klaproth MS. in our Foreign Office and the extension of local research, 
both English and Russian, has at length convinced them that they have been the 
victiai' of what I ventured to call at the outset an elaborate hoax.” 
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three paper?!, and are not to he traced in auv other independent 
authority ; Srdly, that as two of the documents avowedly spriny 
troin Jvlaprotli — one hoini; a pretended tran<lation by him from 
a L'iiine^e uri^-inal, and the otlier a pretended copy by him of 
a confiilential Iius'ian pajier surreptitiously obtained from tlu' 
official arehive>" — it is only leasonable to conclude that lie is 


* The followiujr comparative precis of the routes from the Indus to Iladakhsli.in. 
whicli I have extracted respectively fioin the Foreign Oiiice MS., and from the 
Cliinese Itinerary, as epitomi^ied by Veniukoff, see Geographical ‘ Proceedings,' 
Vol. XIII. Xo. V. p. ;i4,j and which may be taken as an e.vample of their general 
agreement, will atiord conelusive evidence that the two accounts, equally spurious, 
must proceed from the same source. 


CiiiM.'i; I'Uxix.vuY. 

Dimgaiiga, on the fppcr Indus. 
Hoad to the West Indus affluents, 
namely, Pungtni, Ongo, Utranghi. and 
Ghei milk, llev imd junction of Ghermuk 
and Tugtakliiru. Gross the Bolor llange 
at Mount Olgomurdi. Santradu and 
Kof streams, b'*umd snow\ range. 

Town of Uaii'im. famous for grapes. 
Stream of Vbgaritu (with Lapis Lazuli 
mines' ; passes town of Erghen, Lakes 
of Ghaluii and I'sli, and fort of I'ab- 
tiiar, to Badakhsliaii. 


Ki..U'i:otii ms. ix Fuiir.iox OrFicr,. 

Expedition winters at Dimgong. 
Cross range to Ongo, whicli joins 
llimgha and falls into Indus; beyond 
streams of Urtanaghi and Germnk. 
Cross Tukturghir running east. Moun- 
tain of Olgomurdi in snowy range. 
Cioss the range to riters of Santradu 
and Kof. 

Town of Dairim, on rocky hill. 
Plain watered by Upgaritu. Town of 
Ergu, near Lake Ghaliin. Mines of 
copper. Lapis Lazuli, &.c. See. liiver 
of Upgaritu flows by Lake Ush and 
fort of 'I'absar to Biulakhshan, where 
it is called the Kokcha. 


It will thus be seen that every name that is ijuoted hy 'V'eniukoff from the 
Chinese Itinerary occurs in the Klaproth MS., and probably if Veniukoff’s 
extracts li.id been fuller, the identity of tlie two documents would have been 
more conspicuous. At the same time this pretended derivation of the stream of 
the Kokcha from the eastern positions of Dairim and Ergu. and its course through 
.1 fertile valley, studded with lakes, is entirely fahulous. Wood having traced uji 
the rocky bed of the river almost to its source, when he visited the Lapis Lazuli 
mines 40 miles north of Jerm. Klaproth, however, always contrived to mi.x 
fact and fiction in a most bewildering niaimer. 'I’he Lapis Lazuli mines do 
actually e.xist on the line of the Upper Kokcha, and the name of Ergu or Ergheu 
is cspeciallx applicable to such a locality. (Compare the many .Argauas in the 
Taunts eitcli with i's mines ot copper, siher. Xc. ; the .Arghim-jika of Wood, 
p. 304, with Its iron mine, Ac., Eurtlier. the.se names of Uainiii and Krau are 
■ eally as.soci.ited in another pint of Badaklish.iii, being the names of two parallel 
valleys, which are cro.ssed on the high road leading into tlie province irom the 
west, eaeli with an iiidepeiideiit stream flowing into the Kokcha in the lower part 
of Its course. 

A circiiiiistance wiiieh at one time added much to my mystification in regard to 
this fabulous aeogiaphy, was the discovery that Colonel Gardiner, who Certaiiilv 
did visit Badaklisb.iii in person, had in his dcseiiptioii of the Kokcha corroliorate'l 
the statements of Klaproth in the most remarkable manner. Xot only did I finq 
tliat he had given the same extended course to the river in a fertile vallev from 
east to west, but under the disguised orthography of his iiomeiielature.’which 
alwavs reiiuires the art of a decipherer to render it intelligible, I recoiniiscd the 
familiar names ot Dairim and Ergu, ol Lakes Ghaluii and Lsli, and of the fort ot 
'i'abtuar. Now as it was a moial impossibility that Colonel Gaidiiier eoiild liave 
ever seen the fabricated JIS."?., I was, 1 confess, icry much impressed at first hv 
this strange coincidence of name and general description ; but after a careful 
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also tlie author of the third, or, at any rate, was concerned in 
its fabrication ; and it niav be further added that, assuming- 
interested mettives ratla r than a mere love of iny^tilieatioii to 
have led to the inanufacturc of the travels, the mouey value 
of the articles in the respective markets will explain \vhy the 
intercepted Iiussian report was transferred to the Eugli'h 
l‘\)i'eign Office, while the Indian papers were consigned to the 
archives of St. ret(U'sburg- ; the b’liinese Itinerary biliig at 
the same time invented to vouch as an independent Ideo- 
graphical authority, for the genuineness and conserpiiuit political 
value of the other documents.- Such being tlm jn-escut as}iect 

examination I found that all Colonel Gardiner’s geography of the I'jipor (^xiis and 
the surrounding countries', li(>\\e\er ovei laid \uth iinaginat} iianies, or iu some few 
cases improved and verified by actual ‘'hservatioii, ^as a*? a lule dependent for 
its foundation on Arrowsmith’s Map of IS34: and when at the same time I 
remembered that this map M'as itself laid down in regard to its ea“'t( rn portion 
from the b’oreign Oliice MS., the in\''tei*y was at once dispelled, and I lieeame 
auure that ^\Iiut seemed to bean indepieinlent corrt»boiatu)n was in reality nothing 
more than a repetition of the original fiction ; that in fact "ue ^^ere moving in a 
vicious circle. 

Lord Stiangford, in liis last ad‘hess to the Geographical .'Society * Proceedings.’ 
'\’ol. XIII. No. r. p. 21';. explained how AriowMnith in constnicriiig Ins maji of 
came to be imposed upon In the Klapnuh forgeries ; and thu^ by antici- 
pation answered VeiiiukotPs argument (M ie»*grai>hieul Proceedings/ \*()1. XIII. 
^o. V. p. 34h) that the Dairim of the Chinese Ituieiary inu'^t needs he genuine, 
heeause the town was duly inserted in the ptcviou'^ly published Ijighj'h map. It 
is. no doubt, much to be regretted that Arro'vsmith. whose g'Ui'.ral at curacy i-, 
I'l'overbial, should liave given cunvney to the mischievous fieiiob.s of Klaproth, 
Uiid in the matter of the Dolor Ifuer ami WaKluin, should have t]lu^ led a>tiay so 
good a geographer as Ilnmholdt «ee ‘ A^ie Centrah-/ tomeii. p. d71 : but In* acted 
at any rate in perfect good faith, and in some mea'=^nre on official auth()rit\ , as the 
Klapioth MS. luid been pniclia''ed b-r a large sum by Mr. Canning f»r our 
Foreign Office, and its geiiuineiess vas at that time uninipugned. 

1 he fabrication of the Foreign Ofiice MS. ami of the Chinese Itinerary can 
he brought home to Klaproth, I think, po'^itlvc•ly ami with almost mathematical 
precision, but the atlriimtion Tn him of (lie Geiman Daroi/s nairative does not 
re'it quite on the same iletenniiiat*' evidence. The «troiie j'oint agaiu''t Klaproth 
is that, attached to the Foreign < Hliee M''. and ind« p» mU ntlv of the '•ecnons with 
which the Itinerary is illu^tlatc■d, pieci'« I\ in the same way as the St. Petersburg 
MS. is also illustrated with sections . there is a general map of Central Asia in 
6 sheets, drawn up iu Klaproth’s ow n handwriting, which lepresents Cashmere 
under the same distorted feature^, and with the same fictitious local nonuncLiture 
that are to be found in the Daron’s ])»etemled tiavels Thus, between the town 
of Siiiiagar and the Indus (the inter\al bc-ing reduced from 2no to about .’o miles) 
we have in the map the folhiwing '.ratioii-s : i>avana, Gushkur, Diirteliaiiga on 
river, IV-ritanis, Gelibaram, Kermawadi, Diiloumba. and Pariliawa on the banks of 
the Indus, every one of tlie&e names being fictitious, but every one occurring pre- 
cisely ill the same order both in the Memoiis and in the niaj) of the German 
Baron, as may be seen on a reference to the tracing which w as ])refixed t<> Vol. X. 
No. VI. of the Geographical “ l*n)Ceedii:gs.* Now fauxl Strangf ud wa-' i>f ojiinion 
that this agreement in a fuKe geography, not othei w ise known to exi-'t, proved 
one of two things, either that Klaproth must have copied his map from that of the 
German Baron, the asserted recent discovery of the latter document being thus 
shown to be untrue, or that he was himself the author of both (»f the fabricated 
Journals. There does, hovvever, seem ti) be au alternative ex{)kii.atiou that both 
Klaproth and the inventor of the Baron’s tr.iveK mav have eopii -i fiom a third 
spurious original, whieli is as )et undiscoveied ; ami I am the rather inclined to 
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of the question, it will only he necessary, I think, tu [loiiit 
out Xlaprotli’s false e:e02:raphy of tlie Oxus hefoiN? seeking 
to restore its true geoi;Ta])hy. As the tiMvcls described in the 
Klaproth 3ISS. pa^s in one instance from h'ashmere direct to 
the Pamir >8teppe, and in the other two inAanees from Xorthern 
Baltistaii through Badakhshan to the .-anie table-land, it is 
evident tliat ea'’h line of route transects all tlie head-waters of 
the Oxus; and if genuine would thus affonl invaluable aid in 
testing the aCLUiracy of the more ordiuai'y roirtes whi(di run 
from West to east parallel to the upper affliieuts of the river ; but 
it need hardly lie said tliat no -ueh aid is realh' afforded. 
There are two radical errors, indeisl. in Klaproth’s Geugra})hy of 
the 0x11'. which not lenlv vitiate Ids whole system, but which 
render it inqiossible to lay down, even ajiproximately, on a 
true* map of the country, the routes which he describes. In 
one direeliou he interposes between the Oiiitral Valley and 
the upper ba-iu of the Oxus. a tliinl parallel valley through 
which lie brings the Badaklislian or Kokcha River from the 
vicinity of the Indus, whereas we know that there is no such 
valley, but that a single mountain chain, the continuation of 
tlie Kuen-Rueii. w hich is of no grciit breadth, and is tniversed 
by w-idl-fisspi'iiteil passes at scver.d dithuent points, alone 
sejiarates the Ohitial or ^lastiij Valley Iroin the Oxus — the 
courses of thi' Kokcha ;ind its ti-ibutiirios, which have been 
examined l.iy Lieutenant Wood and our native explorers almost 
to tlii.'ir soiirees in thi- very range of luoniitains, being south 
iinil north, instead of (Mst iind west.' !ii tin- region north of 


attach seme weight to this hypothesis that Iieyoud the Indus, Khiproth’s 3Iap 
exhibits no similarity wh.itever to the Baron's .loiinial, either in Doineiiclatiire or 
in the general description of the country; and itcert.urily does seem e.xtraordmary 
if Klaproth really invented the Baron’s .story and tracings that he should not have 
reproduced the tietions in constructing Ids own suh.sequent map. ’rhe same 
anom.ilv, liowcver. occurs in res]'ect to the relation hetween the spurious llussi.in 
travels and Khiprotli's IMap -n hieh is included in the same MS. volume, the route 
from Diingong ini the Iiidns, -n-estward, which forms a prominent feature in the 
geocraphv'of 'the one, being entirely ignored m the othei. 

^ *"l have alieadv alluded to the errors which crept into .Vrrowsinith's Map of 
Central Asia, piilili’-lied m ISof, through the mednnu of the fabricated Klaproth 
Journals. These errors mainly relate to the upper cimrse of the Kokcha and to 
the Bolor or 'N'oehan Kiver, and c.iu easily he corrected : but in the same map 
there are other indications of a very doubtful character relatiug to the geography 
of the country between India and the 0.xus, for which Klaproth is not responsible, 
and the source of which until lately 1 had failed to discover. Having recently', 
however, had an oppoi tuiiity of consnlting a copy of a mo-t ehdiorate map of the 
nortU-wC't frontier of India, compiled by' Milford at the commencement of 
the ceiitiiry, but never published. I have found in that document all the apocryphal 
names of places in the Chitral and Gilghit valleys, and the ueiglibouving moun- 
tains which appear in Arrowsimtli's Map. and for vlucli I have been long trying 
in vain to dl'cuner his authority; so that I cannot now doubt but thaf Sir 
iiiirues must have seen Wilford’s Manuscript Map, and communicated its contents 
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the Oxns, Klaproth’s indications are even more irreconcilable 
with our knowledge of the country, inasmuch as, instead of 
describing a series of streams of greater or less volume 
draining off to the south-west the overflowings of tlie Pamir 
uplands, he invents a great Bolor river which runs through 
Pamir from south to north, passes two imaginary cities of 
Bolor and Vokhan, and ultimately finds its wa}" to the Oxus at 
some unknown ])oint of junction. 

It would really be a waste of time to follow this fabulous 
geograpihy in detail. Klajiroth, or whoever was the true author 
ol the Several manuscripts, may have conversed with persons 
who had really traversed Badakhshan in passing between India 
and Turkestan, sinc</ there is not only a general air of verisi- 
militude in the description of the natural products of the 
mountains and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
but names are also given which actually exist in the country 
(tluiiigh not in these pre(.‘ise localities), and which could hardly, 
therefore, have been learnt except from genuine travellers in 
the region desejubed ; but, having admitted so much, I have 
said all that is to be said in favour of the apocryphal travels.*’ 

TO Arrowsmifh when tlie latter was einplo^eii in illustrating the journey of our 
famous traveller from India to Bokhara. 

Another remarkable instance of erroneous geograpliical nomenclature which 
originated with Macartney has been preserved, aiul indeed assigned a prominent 
place in Arrowsmith’.s Map of 1834; I allude to the name of Tootoohti n-^Iufhunee, 
which is applied on the map in question to the culminating peak of the Indian 
Caucasus, and by which, accordingly, the entire range from t'ashniere to lladukh- 
shau has been since ver^ frequently di>tinguished. In reality, however, Tootookaii 
and Mutkuuee are the names of two small villages at the junction of the Swat and 
Penjkorah rivers, at least loo miles, dis-tunt from the peaks of the Caucasii", and 
the translation of sucli names from the plains to the mountains is a notable 
example of the want of precision in our early map-makers. Macartney, indeed^ 
observing from Ffkhawer some hills on the far horizon iu the same direction as 
the two Milages of Tootookan and Mutkimee, and estimating the course of the 
Swiit Kiver which filled up the intcrMjl between tlie two points at much less than 
its real extent, thought it sutficient to designate tlie range by the name of Tootookan 
IMutkunee Mountains, that is, the niountaiiis from which descended a stream that 
passed through a short and narrow valley to the villages of Tootookan and 
Mutkunee. The origin of the name being overlooked, Tootookan iMutkimee has 
thus come to be regarded as the special title of the prolongation of the Hindu- 
Kush, and much geographical confusion has arisen in consequence. 

* Lord Straiigford was of opinion that Macartney’s map, prefixed to Mr. Elphiii- 
stone’s ‘ Cabul,’ was the geographical basis on w hich the Klaproth forgeries mainly 
rested ; and in so far as regards the erroneous configuration of Cashmere, and the 
near contiguity of Srinagar to the Indus, this explanation would seem to be 
correct; but many independent sources of information, Chinese, Arabic, Persian, 
and above all the oi'al accounts of travellers, must have been also laid under 
contribution, in the attempted delineation of the regions north fif the snowy 
range. The name of Bolor, indeed, which may be called the pivot of all this 
spurious geography of Central Asia, bears direct evidence to the historical sources 
from which it is derived, for this title, although iu general use amongst writers 
from the lOth to the 17th century, has become obsolete iu the country ever siucey 
and was certainly quite unknown at the date of these pretended travels, whether 
applied to a river, or to a city, or to a range of mountains. With regard to the 
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Tliey are tu be branded <>u the wliole as nriscbievoiis, and pro- 
bably interested, lictioiis, «hieli have misled lionest and puiiis- 
taking geographers, have iiujjeded research, ami. so long as the 
imposture remained nnexjwsed, have iilaced an insurmountable 
ol)staele iu tlie way of tlie true delineation of the hydriigra]ihy 
of the I7i)]>er Oxus, 

The present iiupury naturally opens uitli a glance at the anti- 
quities of the region in which the* Oxus takes its rise. There is no 
need of a)i elaborate diseus-^ion, for the subject has been exten- 
sively, not to say exlunistivel v, treated both bv Humlioldt and 
Eitter ; but I still desire to <lra\\ attention to certain points which 
do not seem as yet to have receiveil sullicieiit consiileration. The 
region, then, 1 may sav. whieli embraces the head-waters of the 
tlxus IS not of less interest geograjihicailv and politically than 
it IS on account of its connection with tin; primitive traditions of 
the Aryan raee. dVhether Eournoiif mav or may not be right 
iu regarding the term Pamir as a contraction of Vpa Meric 
(" the country above dFount Tferu ”).* ami in thus associating 
th(‘ name directly with the holiest spot iu the Erahmaiiieal 
eosinouony, it is ceiduin that the geographical indications of 
the Euriinas do all [loint to this (piarter of Central Asia as the 
scene of the primeval Aryan Paradise. Profes-or M’ilson. in 
narrating tln‘ ordinary vei'sion of the Puranic story, which de- 
scribes the division of the Gauges into four great streams as it 
tails from heaven on ]\Icru and fous on to the surrounding 
worlds, remarks that, “considered in any but a fabulous light, 
dlount dlcrii ap[iears to mean the highland of Tartary. imme- 
diately to the north of the Himalaya ^fountains ;”t and if we 


remarkably correct description of Kaferistan, «!}ich is given in the German 
Baron’s * Memoir,’ ami tke citation of actual words from the Kafir language, I can 
only suppose that the author horrowed from Mullah IVejih’s ‘ Memoir,’ pub- 
lished iu the Appendix to Klphinstone’s ‘Cabiil,’ vol. ii. p, ;;73; but in that case 
the Jtussian AIMS, must be later hy some years than the date -nhich it hears of 
ISiis. as F.lphinstone’s first edition was puSilislied iu 1S14, M. Khaiiikott lias 
recently slated to me, as a fiirlher argument in faioiir of the authenticity of 
the Uiu-oii's travels, that his map contains an accurate delineation of the famous 
Iskeiider Kuf in the i alley of the Zar-afshaii, «hich is a recent diseovery, and 
was not even known to geography when Lehmann -urveyed the di-triet iiiTs+d; 
hut I have pointed out iu reply that Klaproth may very well have oht.inied 
a knowledge of this pieturesijue Alpine lake from B.iber’s ‘ Memoirs,’ uhere it is 
accuiately described, though the locality has md hitherto been recognised, owing 
to Erskiiie having read the name as iOi/i instead of l-Yin. — Sec Baber's ilem., 
Eng. translation, p. S.'). 

» ‘ Asie C’eiitrale,’ tome i. p. led, and tome ii. p. O'ln. My own conjecture is that 
the name of I'nintr, or Fumn, as it is alwats written by the Arabs, is derived from 
the Fihii (fauroi). who. according to .''traho, bounded the Greek kingdom of 
Bactria to tlie east (.Stiah. hh. xi. c. 14 , and « hose name is also preseived in 
Fun-ldu, the i-’u'ii Lake. &c. Fninir, for Fuu-inir, uoiiM then he a compoiiiid like 
Kaili mir, Aj-mir. &c., signifying. “ the Like count'} of the FduiF 

t Sanscrit Dictioiiai'}, e< I’oci. Meru. 
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had only the Saiiserit authorities to consult, this General ex- 
planation would Ije all that we could sutelv accc'iJt. Hut we are 
fortunately not limited to Sanscrit geogra[)hy. The Puranas 
were supplemented hy the traditions and travels of tin.' Bud- 
dhists ; and in these later sources of information we often find 
evidence of so direct a nature as almost to meet the rcMpiire- 
ments of inudern science. Thus, in regard to the lour rivers 
of tile Aryan Paradise — whic;h were named hr the Brahmans, 

1. The Si'ta; 2. The Alakananda; o. The Yaklishu; and 4. 
The Bhadra — the Buddhists varied both the order and the 
nomenclature, classing the four rivers as — 1. The Ganges ; 

2. The Indus; o. The Oxus; and 4. The hhta ;+ and lurther 
deriving these from a great central lake, which was named 
A~neou-t(i, and one of the rejirescntatives of which was either 
the Ivara-lail or the Sarik-kiil Lake of l’arair.:j; The learned 
Buddlii-t traveller, indei-d, Ilinen-th'ang, who was ]>rofuundly 
versed in the religion- anti'piities of his jicople, and who visited 

* See ‘Visbnu Parana/ p. and J^iddlianta Sintimini. ProtV'-sni* ilson 
considers thu vuuniu^ to tiie cast, to l>e tin* Iloangho; tlie AhO.tuttt nth(^ 

vimning to the south, to be the mam stream of the Ganges: the Dhixlni, to the 
north, To he tlie Ob^ of Siberia ; and tlie Vitlh^hn (or, as he writes it, the (JhaJ^liAni 
ruimiiig to ilie to lie the Oxus. ilforU, in examining the same legend 

(‘Asiat. Ives/ vol. viii. p. agrees witli Professor AVilsoii as to the Ganges, 

the Oxus, and the Hoaugho. but would substitute the Jenisea for the Oby, a& the 
representative of the Ihiadra. If any Silieiian river, however, vas known to 
the Indians, it was piohahl} the Irti h, which is mentioued by Ma^siidi in both_his 
works: The meadoNv s of gold,” and the Tt-nbih, though strangely enough his 
French and English translators have neglected to compare the two accounts. 
{^Sk(. ‘ Les Prairies d’Or,’ tome i. p. ‘ilo; Sprenger’s ‘ Masiidi ; ’ p. *244; and ‘ Not. 
et Ext. des Man./ tome vin. p. 154.) With regard also to ike identity of the 
Situ with the Hoaugho, it is uecessary to explain that the Situ (usually deiived 
from S/to, “cold.” hut more probably meaning “yellow,”^ represented properly 
the river system of Kashghar and Vaikend, whioli disembogued in Ja>h Sor, and 
that it was only because tlie Chinese imagined the water of tlie lake to pass 
underground, and give rise to tlie Yellow Kiver, Some lOoO miles to the eastward, 
that aii\ ooiiiiectioii could he suggested between tlie two names. — ‘ Vie et 
Voyages de iliuen-ts^ang, p 27d. 

t The \anou6 orthographies of these names are gi\en by rieniusat as follows: — 




Jritliw 

l)\M' 

^lU. 

Indian 

Ganga. 

>iiidhou. 

\*akshon. 

Sita. 

Chinese 

lleng-kia. 

)Sin-t«»ii. 

Fo-thsou. 

Si-to. 

Mongol . . 

Ganga. 

Childa. 

Baktchoii. 

Aripara. 

j. 

Ganga. 

l^idda. 

Baktchi. 

C'hida. 

Thibetan .. 

Gaii-hgis. 

Siiidhou, 

Paktebhou. 

bida. 


(Stc ‘ Foe-koue-ki,’ p. 3 g.) The vernacular VuUish exactly reproduces the original 
t:?anscrit name of the Oxus; and although the name of Situ, or SkIo, for the 
eastern liver is now lost, it oeeuj)ic*s a prominent place in the geography of 
the Biindehesh Wilford (“ .Asiat. Res.,’ viii. p. 322 confounds the third and 
tourth river of the Buddhists, making the Tahkiu (for Vahehu; the Biahnia- 
putra, and the Sita the Oxus. 

t The other representative of this lake — for Buddhist tradition varied regarding 
AaairatJ((t>i, as Brahman tradition varied about Mduamraicur — was the Havana- 
hrutl'i of Thibet. (*S' e ‘ Asie Ceiitrale/ ii p. 418, * Foe-koiie-ki,’ (Klapioth’s note) 
p. 37 ; \Vilford in ‘ Asiat. Res./ viii. p. 327 eeqq.') 
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tlic sources of the Oxus on liis return from Indi.x to China in 
A.D. G44, recognised in the Tsong-ling, or Pamir chain, the Sii- 
niprii of his national oo.sinogra[)hv. oceupring the centre of 
Jandju-dwipa ; and further stated that the great lake in the 
centre of the jdateau — known to the Chinese as the Pragon 
Laki? — from which one .stream flowed wc■^tward to the Po-hsu, 
or Oxus. and another eastward to the l^jto, or Piver of Kaslighar, 
corresponded to the A-neou (<n' Anava) of the .Sacred Books." 
Strictly .speaking, (if eoiirse. it i.s impo-sihle to name :iny par- 
ticular hike, or even hike district, in Central Asia, from w hich 
four great Asiatic i-ivers may !)._■ said ti.i radiate; hut Wood, in 
repeating the pojiular notion of ifiinir geographv which he 
found to be current in tlie country, has no doubt iurni.shed Us 
witli all explanation of tin* oi'igin ot the old Legend of a foiir- 
rivered Ar_\au Paradisic lie observes that “The hills and 
iiiountains which eiicircho .Sir-i-kol (Lake ’\’ictoria) give risi' to 
somi' of the princi[ial I'ivei'' in Asia. Prom tiie ridge at its 
east end fl(.»ws a biMiich of the larkeml Piver. one of the largest 
stivams that watei- (.hina : wliih.' from its h.ov hills on the 
nortla'i'n side rises tlm .''iir, or Piver of Ivokaii; ain.l from the 
sno^vy chain opposite, both forkcs of the Oxus, as well as a 
braiieli of thi' Piver P’uner, ai-e sup]ilii.'d." t Now, if thi.s 

* .Sf.' ' Vio et Vovages de Hiia-n-tsang.’ p. 272. t.’c-iiiaud has already dra-n-n 
atti'immi to this passagi.- m lii' Intiodactioii to .tlmlfeiU's ' Geograidn , p. 2IG. 
JIoii^. JuIr'ii suppose' the Cluiicso iiota-o to ivlor to Wooil's hike, iinpropsi'lt 
called Sii'-i-kol. and it is ipiit..- possible he iii.iy he right, as this lake is far iieaiei' 
till,' direct hue of route, e.ist and -Hest. ili.ui the northein lake of Kara-kiil. 
Kliiproih, howeter, liasalnjjs lak.-ii it for giaiited that the Diagoii lake I'f the 
Cliiuese is. Kara-kiil ; ((.omp. iieal's ‘Fa-hiaii.' p. Is2: and .see Klaproth's ‘Carte 
de 1 .Vsie Centralc,’ ls'!6. ) Iliinihohit discusses the que.stiou at length in his 
‘Abie Centrale,’ tom, ii. pp. 4U4 to 412, and inolines on t’ue w Itole to identify 
Wood’s Sir-i-kol with the Dragon Lake of the Ltiddhist travellers. Klaproth, 
indeed, seems to have preferred the Kara-ki.iI as the representative of the Dragon 
lake, itiainly because he heliered the i’ainan-tar, or river of Kashghar, to isstte 
front it; Imt Ilajvar.l tlirows tlie greatest doubt on tliis presumcil suurre of the 
Kaslighar river, and fmther denies that ain .such name as Vanian-^ar is known in 
the couutrv. It would be curious to ascertain where Klaproth first found the 
naiue of Yainan-ij'ir. It certainly does not occur in the 'I’ankh-l-hashidi'. w liere 
tiuist of the streams of this nvei-ststem are named; and i'alikliimoft. wljo alone 
of modem tra\ diets eniplojs the title, admits that he took it trniii tlie liussiau 
majis. — ' • ivtissians in Central -isia, p. Ilf.; Gardiner names the Yaman-t ar 
(‘As. rioe, Jourii,' for D.il, j>. 2111 . , hut hi.s evidence is ne\er of niueli weight. 
In the Foreign Office M4. I'limnnij'ir is .said to mean “having had banks.” 
Klapiotli may have taken the name from a genuine Chinese authority: the same 
sources hat inn: fiiruished liim w 'tli the name t.f If jefCled.' for the northein arm 
of tlie Kaslighar 1 ivef. and with that ot ]>i,jii/iiii‘nt for a town 011 the Upper 

• Kussians in Central Asia, p. aJ3: * Mag. -Vsiati(]ue,' tome li. p. 22S. It 

is to ho oh-erved that Hiiieu-tsaiig uses the abhietiated form A-iteon (tor .f.uiva) 
instead of the full name, A uu,u-tha (for.l not liglited ”) ; hut he cer- 

tainh means the same place. Wilford employs the vernacular form, Aunudat. 

t Wood’s • Source of the River Oxus,’ p. 35C. Rurnes had already, with 
a stilL greater latitude of description, derived the Ja.vartes, the Oius’ and a 
‘aranehufthe Indus direct!} fiom Lake5«r(/.ul. — ‘Travels to Bokhara,’ vol. iii. p, isii. 
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not only liy the g-eneral order and distribution of the geo- 
graphical list, but by the direct evidence of a very conipetent 
authority, the famous Abu ivdian El-Biruni, who says that 
even to his day (about a.d. 1u2u) the same old title survived 
amongst the Zoroastrian population of the province. ‘•Lithe 
same way,” he observes, ‘‘that at this pilace (below 31ultaii) 
they call the united htreams (of the Indus) ‘the Five Fivers’ 
(modern Penj-dh), so the several streams which flow from the 
northern ^ide of the same mountains are called, when they 
unite near Termid and form the Fiver of Falkh, ‘the Seven 
Fivers.’ The Magians (i. e. Zoroastiians), indeed, of Sughd 
make no distinction between these several rivers, but call the 
united waters the ‘ Saba’ Sind ’ {i.e. the Seven Sinds or rivers).” * 
It is possible tliat a critical examination of the geograjdiy 
of the Furaiias, such as was contemplated by Abel Femusat. 
and partially executed by Wilson, in hi.s ‘Notes to the Yishmi 
Puraiia,’t might lead to soiui,- curious results as to the jicriod 
and track of the various Aryan migrations, especially if the 
Puranic names were carefully compared iiith those preserved in 
the ‘ Veudidad,’ the ‘ Yashts,’ and the • Bundehesh hut the 
inquiry would need to be coinlucted with muoli caution, for 
not only is there a largo admixture of the fabulous element 
both in the Zend and Sanscrit lists, but the names also are 
often so disfigured by a vicious orthograjdty as to be hardly 
recognisable. A notable instance of this corrupt reading occurs 
ill the name of the river which occupies the third place both in 
the Brahmanie and the Buddhist li^ts, and which, from the 


to the identifications, however, of these scholars, the three last names of the 
‘ Vendidad ’ list viU be Demavend in the extreme west, India in the extreme 
south, and Jaxartes in the extreme east, which I venture to assert is an impossible 
distribution in a catalog-ne evidently based on geo^raphieal order and contiguity. 
The ‘Vendid.ei’ li^t, like the ‘ Biindehe''h " li^ts of i ivers and mountains, closes 
unquestionably with localities which are all in the extieiue east, and this alone is 
fatal to the identification of the lli'i ta Ifruda with India. I would propose in 
preference to identify BkijIici with Badakhshan, Ilapfa ITendu with the Upper 
Oxus Valley, and Utihrfha with the Pamir plateau, where there are two lakes 
which still retain the name of Riang-l:ul. 

* It is singular that neither Sir Henry Elliot, who first translated the portion 
of the ‘ Jami'-ut-Towarikh/ in which this extract occurs, nor his recent editor. 
Professor Dowson, should have noticed the connection between the K>aha'-Sintl 
of the Arab historian and the TLtpta Ilendii of the ‘ Vendidad;’ but when once 
attention is drawn to the passage, 1 feel sure there cannot be two opinions on the 
subject. 1 have consulted the India House MS. copy of the ‘ Janii-ut-Towarikh,’ 
and have translated accordingly. 

t See ‘ Foe-koue-ki,’ note 1 to ch. viii. p. 46. Professor "Wilson alludes to this 
challenge of Remusat’s in his article on the Buddhist travels, ‘Jouni. Royal 
Asiat. Soc.,’ vol. v. p. 11.6, and anticipates that Lassen’s ‘ Indische Alter- 
thumskunde,’ then in the course of preparation, will meet all the requirements 
of the case; but in reality there is more of Puranic geography in Professor 
Wilson’s own notes to Book II, of the ‘Vishnu Purina,^ than in Lassen’s entire 
work. 
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dcsf’riptioii, lias lieon always identified with the Oxus. From 
tli(‘ time of 'W'ilford to tlie jireseut day, no one seems to have 
ever doiibted that the Sanscrit name of this riTor was the 
Ohuhshu, and much profound speculation has been wast' d on 
tlie pnssiliL* derivation of the title ; but it now tui-ns out that 
the first letter cli, is an error of the copyists for 'sr, v and 
that the true reading of the Sanscrit term is Vahsht'i. answei'ing 
to the ’'Ofos' of the Greeks, to Bobfliu in i\roiigolian, Fahshu 
in Thibetan. Fo-tsn in Chinese, and Vdl'hbh-i'i ii or VahhsJi-ah in 
modern Arabic and Persian gcography.t I shall not pretend 


* tVilforJ «as the first to familiarize Sanscritists with the orthography of 
Cli'ildui. Mhu'li he employs throughout his famous ‘ Kssay outlie Sacreil hies 
of the West ’ • Asiat. lies.,’ viii. pp. ."la, .130, 3.3i!, 3jS, Sec.'), and which with 

his usual fondness for fanciful etymologies, he insists on comparing with the 
modern name of Knlclm prohably < ttvh-chiii, “blue ri\cr’"). now applied to the 
river of lluhikhshaii. He gires. however, the more correct reading of Sii-Bal'elui 
(from the ‘ \’a\ u and llrahmaiida Puraiias .Vs. 1!.. viii.pp. •'b'-.S and 36d) for the 
mountains at "the source of the O.xus, the name being the same as that which 
is written Si(-'hal:ihu iti the ‘liamayana,' lib. 1. xliv.pp. 14, 16 ; that is the name 
of the river, vith the inteiisitivo prefix s//' as in Sii-im rii for Meru, &c. Wilson 
also re. ids C/ml.-hii everywhere in tlie ‘ Vhliiiii Punina,' tliongli lie admits in 
a note tliat the punted copy of the ‘Hhagarata,’ and the .M.S. Piidnia have 
Banhihu (for Jinluhu )- — ‘ Vi.sfi Pur.,’ p. 171. /lob: 12. The vord Ctinkihu is not 
given 111 his • Dictionary,’ but he again adopts that reading under Me'ru. In the 
‘Siddlniiita Siroiiiaiii,’ also, Colehrooke and Wilkinson leave both read Chal'lni 
witlunit Piispeetiiig any error. 

The necessity of correction has been fiist hroiieht to my notice by Dr, Kern, 
who, in the Commentary of L'tpala on the Brhat Saiihita, c. .32, finds in a list of 
\ortheru tribes the T'nWios, the Kashmirians, DaiaK. and people living on the 
all elassed together. This orthographical enor, however, of Cli'il-.ihi! 
for Val.'ltu must Iiave been very ancient, since llinhii. eaily in the lltli ceiituiy, 

copying from the ‘ liaraiiyana,’ gave the reading of ^5^ Julfh for Chakshii, 

as the Arabs have no c/ii. — ,S't? ‘Historians of India,’ vol. i. p. .VI. For the 
Chinese, 3Iongolian, and Thibetan forms of the name ^te ‘ Foe-koue-ki,’ p. 37. 
The ctymologv of the name of the Oxus is obscure. Neither of the Sansciit roots, 
Vt.'sh, “to sprinkle," nor Vnt.-sh, “to be angry,'' are appropriate themes; and 
I am lather inclined, therefore, to adopt the i’ersian e.xplaiiation, that VoJi^ 
“pure,” is the' original form of the name, which was first strengthened into valJi, 
and then loiiipleted by the addition of i.-h. as in IVuri-i.ih cf. Wood'. BuiJallt-ish, 
Isti-tn-dUi, Uh-l-iehni, Jfh-lol, I-h-I.ot' I, No. &c. 

f Whetlu-r YulJtfh be developed from I</i (the Pelilevi name for the Oxus), 
or Veli be coiitr.icted from Yiilh'ti, there can be litile doubt, I think, but that the 
two names are ety niologieally connected ; indeed, we have the intei mediate forms 
of YnlJi ill Yi'lehuh and YuLhun, and of T ii'/i in ta-ilijinl. The Chinese names 
for the river are irii (Kemusat's ‘ Nouv. Med.,' tome i. p. 217', On-h-n, or Ou-hhi 
C Man. .Vsiat.,’ tome i. p. liUi , and Fa-tm, or Fo-ls)! 'Hiiieii-tsaiig, poi!.<i)n\ 
it lias sometimes occhrred to me that, as in modern times, the Oxus ha^ taken the 
name of .1 «im from the town wliich commanded the great pa,ssage of the river 
(compai e also the name of Kilif given to the river by Masiidi from the ferry thus 
entitled : so in the very earliest ages it may also have been named after the tribe 
who dwelt ill this same position. The tribe in question would, I suppose, have been 
the Yai, who founded Yoi-h.nd, or Btilcnd (the earliest inhabited place in 
So<rdiaiia, according to Persian tradition, tee Khanikoff's ‘ Ethiiographie de la 
Perse,’ p. 40', in The fertile district where the river of StigM approaches the 
Oxus, and is lost in irrigation. 'With this name of Yailend, or “• town of the 
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to follow all the Puvanie notiecs of the Oxos and the region 
which it traverses, but a few attempted ideiitilieations may be 
of interest. It is highly probable that Pamir and Meru are of 
kindred etymology, both tlie names being connected vith d//'r, 

a lake and we may also recognise in the name of SalarCrd, 
which was the caiiital of Ivlmtl in the early ages of Islam, the 
modern form of the old mvthic tith' oi Ilavratfa. vhieh applied 
to the eircnlar plain on the summit of diern.t The name of 
Ketu-mula, which in the Purunas designates the entire region 
west of Tfern from I’arnir to the ('asjiian, has no representative. 
I think, in modern geography; bnt the mountain ranges vhich 
bordered the O.xns, and the tribes which inhabited the neigh- 
bouring country, are indi<;ated for the most part by names which 
either exist at the present day, or can, at any rate, be traced in 
comparatively recent times. 

Tlie most detailed list of mountains, illustrating the course of 
the A’akshii, or O.xus, is given in the Prahraanda Puruiui, and 
is as follows — 1. Sildii-hanJici : 2. Yaiduraija : 3. Copila 

Vaip I would further compare the toeAvoe/tt of the * Veudidad, whicli luis the 
5 ame meaning, and which, as it is interposed, iu the seventh place, between 
Ilaroyu, or Herat, and Vn-an, or Urgaiij, must necessarily represent the lower 
valley of the Oxus. Obseiamg, ag.nn. that Hiucn-'rsaDg ai)plies the name of 
.f’u-// to this settlement between liokliara aii<l the Oxus. I suppose that \iu-leiiil 
maj have been sometimes known by its e<iiii\aleiit Persian name of lai-deh: 
and lastly with this name of Vai-deh I wouhi compare the Sanscrit ethnic title of 
Vidi-hn, which is associated with the dwellers on the Oxus in the passage alread} 
siuoted from the ‘Commentary of L'tpnia.’ and which also occurs among the 
mirtheru tribes in the • Vishnii Pnntua,’ in connection with the Sacas, or Scythians, 
‘V. P.’ p. 18S. There are difficulties, at the same time, in etymologically connecting 
Fai with V'h and |FoA-A, and also in explaining how if the tribe in question 
merely dwelt on the lower river, all the present traces of the name should 
be found in the region of the Upper Oxus. 

* sfk Mir iu Sanscrit is properly “tlie ocean” compare Lat. mare: 
Fr. hier, &c.), but tlie term is aK<> used for “a lake/’ as in the names of 
Kashmirf AJnu'r. Jet'H'hnir, I am not by any means satisfied with Bour- 

noufs derivation of Famfr from I j/a “above Meru,” and would prefer 

to explain file name as a contraction ot' Fihi-mir ^ at any rate the mir iu Pamir 
must mean “the lake country/* tlie allusion being to the Aniho<J<t, the S/’todo, 
and the I’nnioda of tlie Purdnas answering respectively to the i^art'hdcul “the 
yellow, or ruddy lake/’ the Karad:nl, or ** black lake/’ and the Yes/id-hul, or 

green lake.” 

+ Wilford has some unusually Avild speculations about Ilarriffu (‘As. Res.' 
viii. 318), -which are really not worth quoting. Uidar^rd, \>hich must have 
been on the Surkhab <jr \ akhshab, probably at the spot now named Kurghdn 
ieppeh, is described by all the geographers, and will be further noticed in the 
sequel. It answers to the Greek 

I See Wilford's Essay, * As. Res./ viii. 3 . 18 . This account brings the Chak- 
shu, or Oxus, from the iidoda and Fiirnoda lakes, -which names answer etymolo- 
gically fo the Kara-lul and YedulAnil, “the black lake” and “the green 
lake.” Siti, *• black,” and Farn “ to be green and from thj. 

Su’Baksliu mountains, before the other list commences. Wilford recognises the 
Sitoda as the main source of the river, but strangely enough he tries to identify 
the Purnoda Avith the Caspian. According to Md. Amin, however (Davies’ 
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4. Gandha-iiiadana ; Paigara ; (4 CunihJa ; 7. M'lilhu-manta ; 
8. Anjana ; 9. Muchta; aiul ID. Crishna ; the foui' first names 
in the list being also repeated in a more trustworthy aiitliority, 
tlie ‘ \ ishnii-Puraiia.’ * Of those names, — 1. Sihhi-K<iiil;a . or 
■Sthlu-vasas, probably survives in Shihnan (Shagnan of Wood, 
and Shi-hi-ni of Hiuen-tsang). the rocky country on the right 
banlc of the IV-uj ;t 2. which means La[)is-lazuli, is, 

ns has been already shown by Bournouf. the original of the 
modern title of Belur:!: 3. Capila^ is the Oapissa of the Greeks, 
Kia-pi-slie ot the Chinese, and modern Cabul ; 4. Gandamddana 
a very celebrated name in the I’untiia-;. and usually described as 
the western buttress of Meru, has left many traces in tlie nomen- 
clature (^f the Oxus region (eomj'are Ulount Goand of the Bundc- 
hesh; the source of tlic Oxu-i, according to Ibn Fakih ; 

■Ghand, joined with Shignan and Pamir in the Matla’-es-Saadein. 
and modern names of GhamhAh, Gandalchl, Gandiishhhi,^\ d’c.) ; 


‘ lieports,’ Appendix, p. 333), (lie Yc^JiH KitJ, well known to (lie Chinese (’Map: 
A?iat.,’ tome i. 93'', is between Wood's lake and the Kni-ii-hiil. and is usually called 
lluuz-i-Harm. I should wish to read this name which would have 

the same meaning as Yfsliil-i.iil, “ the green lake,” but fear the correction is too 
violent, as 3Id. Amiii uses this same orthography of Snres in a dozen ditferejit 
passages. At the same time it must be remembered that the name of Sares for a 
division and lake of Pami'r rests on Md. .-Vuim’s sole authority. 

* P. 109. 

t Silliu in Sanscrit is “a crest,'’ or “peak,'’ and the name, therefore, 

is particularly suitable to the rocky ranges of filnI.iKui and i>ha}cli~ileteli jiroliably 
from the same root), to tlie north of tlie bed of tlie Oxus. For the Chine.se 
Chi-lu-ni, eee ‘ Hiucr.-Tsang.’ pp. 270 and .303. Tlie name is not much used by 
the geographers, but is to be found, perhaps, in the very corrupt list of I'm 
Kliordadheli, and again in lUruiii’s ‘Kiiiii'in.’ where Islikesheiii is called the capital. 
The later orlhograpliy of tlie Mall.i-es-Saadeiii is tildijiuin, ‘Not. et E.xtr.,’ tome 
xiv. p. 22d. 

+ ‘ Asie Centrale,’ tome ii. p. -STi?. In my article on Central Asia in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ (No. 240, p. 490, iio/e\ 1 threw doubt on this derivation, 
hut further study has led me to adopt it. Itoiiriiouf does not connect the name of 
Tuiihinja for the “Lapis Lazuli,” «ith the mountain ]’aidunja of the Puninas, 
but Wiison seems in his ‘ Dictionary ' to derive the one from the other, givino- f„r 
the etymology of Vnidnrya, the ” Lapis Lazuli ” — “ Vidiir. said to be the name of 
a mountain wliere the stoue is found.” I shall consider the difficult subject of the 
geography of lit'Idr further on. 

1) Juqnht and Kapisa are connected in Sanscrit, one signifying “ tawny," and 
the other “brown,” aud both referring to the colour of “ an .Vjiu,” fuiyn'. Xlie 
icoderii representative of Capissene is KuMiihi, a large mound at the mouth of 
the Glioriieiid Valley, from whence a good pass leads over the Itindn-Ki'n], , The 
K'm-pi-slie of the Chinese extended at some periods from the llindu-Kth], to 
the Indus. 

11 The position of GandlKi-ninditnn is variously' stated iu the Puninas. The 
anthonlies followed by Wiltord place it to the west of .Meru, along the Oxus, and 
overhanging Ketn-mdld, hut Wilson says it is “ a mountain forming the division 
betweeu liavritta and liliadraswa to the Eiut of Meru.' Comp. Sans. Die. in 

/ivce with As. lies. viii. pp. 32u, .359, &c. 'I'he reading of C/irnn/u-mir, 
for the source of the Oxus, accordiug to Ibn Fakih, is doubtful 'fee Yaciit's Lex. 
in voce Jihua: aud Jiiyuboll's ■ Lex. Gcograph.’ tome v. p. 134, where the reading 
VOL. XLII. 2 K 
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3. Pinjam ' may be Penjliir, north-cast of Cabnl ; 6. Cu- 
mi'ida is certainly the Comedi Mountains of Ptolemy, Kiu- 
mi-tho of the CUjinese, and Kiimid of the Arabs. t Of Mad- 
liamanta and Mucnta I can sav nothing at present; but the 
other two uanie.s, Anjana and Crishna, merely signify “the 
black mountains.” and thus apparentiv denote the southern 
slopes of the Hinuu-kiish on the left bank of the Cabul Eiver, 
which were similarly designated by the Chinese, j Of the tribes 
or countries through which the Oxus flowed. I have onlv met 
until two lists; one given bv Wilfuid from the Yayu-Purana, 
and the other, copied apparently from the Pamayana, by Abu 
Pihan, and now only available in an Arabic disguise. The 
names in the Yayu-Purana are — 1. Chinamanu ; 2. Tangana ; 
3. Sarm-Kcdica; -1. Sandhni: 3. Tuahum ; G. Lampaca ; 
l.Pahlava; 8. Darada ; and fl. Of these, 1. The 6'/ibi«- 

'luanus, represent, not the Chinese, as ^Yilforll fancifully sup- 
posed, but the “ left hand,” or northi-rn men. in ojiposition to 
the Oakshanis, “ right hand,” or southern men ; || 2. The Tan- 


ia And) III"", ^ -< Jvtc, ab ajopted Iw Sir W. .Joiios; ‘ Works,’ vol. -xii. p. 148, and 
commented on by Wilford in Ids usual sole; As. Res. viii. p. SSrj; hut the name 
of Gliuiid is certainly used for the district between Shipuan and Pamir in the 
Matl.i'-es-Kaadoiu, beiue atte.sted by iny own .Mrf. ‘History of Kliorassan' wliich 
is riiridly correct, thouph Quatremere proposes to alter the reading to U'ajhand or 
Walkan ‘Not. et Ext.,’ tome xiv. p. 491. For the other names see Davies’s 
‘ Reports,’ Appendix, pp. 336 and 

*' J’injara in Sansciit means “ yellow,” and is especially applied to “ Gold ” or 
“ Yellow orpiment,” but I observe in Aryan Geography that the name of Penjliir 
is alwavs connected with silver mines. The mines of Peujhir at the eastern 
source of the Cabul River have been always famous, and I find a notice in 
Ash-Shazn’s Aklibar-el-IjaUlan of another Penjhir celebrated for its silver mines 
seven farsakhs from Sluish or ’ra.-.bkeiid. 

t Wilford repeatedly notices the Kunukl'i of the Puranas, answering to the 
Comedi Mountains of Ptolemy. — As. Res. viii. pp. 326, 332, 362, &c. For 
the Chinese Kin-mi-tho, see Julien’s ‘Si-yn-ki.’ tome i. p. 27. I have only met 
with the Arabic Kurnid in Ibn Dusteli, but Kum is the name still commonly 
applied to Darwaz on the Oxus. 

\ See Jiilien's ‘ Hiiien-Tsang.’ pp. 71 and 7.3. In the Enndehesh abo (‘Zend. 
Av.’ tome ii. p. 366) NVa/i-huniend and iro/er-luimend are the names of the range 
which runs Irom Cabul towards Cliina, \\\c Siidi-hnniend, or “black inouiitaiiis, ’ 
answering to the Anjana and Crishna of the Puuuias, and the M'uJ'er-humeiid or 
" snowy mountains ’’ to the Hemahiita, south of Me'ni, — ^‘A’ish. Pnr.’ p. 1C7. The 
same distinction of “the black mountains” and “the snowy mountains” was also 
observed by the Chinese. 

§ As. Res. viii. .3.36. 

il No one seems to have ever doubted that the Chinas of the Puranas were 
China-men, and Wilson even argues from the name that the date of the Vishnu 
Purina must be limited to n.c. 260, as that was the date of the Tsin dynastv from 
which China derived its name ; hut comparatire philology assures us that Del: 
and Chin must have been the old Aryan roots for “right ” and “ left,” Dexter 
and Sinister being for Deh-is-ter and Chin-is-ter ; and although this power of 
Chin is now lost in Sanscrit. I cannot doubt but that it once e.xisted and indicated 
the northern tribes, just as Deh shin or “Deccan” indicated the southern countiy. 
See ‘ Vish. Pur.’ p. 194, note 14.3. 
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ffcinas, though often mentioned, are not easily identified,* but 
with the name of Kalica we may compare both the Kdlik Pass, 
leading across the great range from Gilgit.t and also ])erhaps 
the Kalash division of the Siyahpush C'atiirs, uho are possibly 
the Calcias of Benedict Goez;i 4. The SandJiras, again, are 
obscure, but the remaining names are all well kuown.§ From 5. 
Tushdra, we have To-^apoi and Tociuiristan ; |[ ti. Lampaca is 
Lamghan; T 7. Fuhlavu (Pahva ofWilfordj was probably the same 
as the Persian Pehlevi F* and the Daradas an 1 Sacas, S and 9, 
Dards and Scythians, are standard names in the ethnography of 
Upper India. tt Tlie Ar-abie names which are preserved in the 
extract from AIju-Eihan contained in Rashid ed-Din, and Mhich 
are supposed to have been originally taken from the Ramayana, 
are so distigured that neither >Sir H. Elliot nor his recent editor. 
Profe.ssor Bowson, have attempted to iilentify them ; but I 
would suggest the following readings, in which it will be seen 
the orthograpliical corrections arc by no means violent 
1. Sarva-Kalica (3 in the Vayu): 3. FahluvaJ: feoinpare Bahlika 
or Pahlava, 7 in Vayu) : 3. Toldidra (o in Vayu) ; 4. Barhar 
(compare Barbarrah of Wood, p. o'Jo) : o. Kabiij (eomjuare Kam- 
hoja of Puranas and of -Vrab geogi-aphy) ; G. Tangdn 

{2 of Vavu) : 7. Berasdr (Rivasaraii c'f ibn Faldli) ; and 8. Anjan 
(the “black mountains" ot the Brahmaudu Purana).5;+ 


TanguniiK and ruralMijatinx are joined \iith Yavanas i Greeks of Hactria) 
riiiiias and Kambojas in tlie ‘ Vishnu Parana.’ p. 19-". and the Ramayana has also 
Ttinganas in the north, but Wilson does not attempt to identify them. 

t Aee Davies’s ‘ Reports.’ Appendix, p. S.'ii;. 

t Kaliha in Sanscrit is “dark-coloured,” and is probably the 

original of our modern term of Siyah-pmh — “ wearing black.’ The Kalash 
tribe is mentioned by Md. Amin ^Davies’s ‘ Reports,’ Appendix, p. .162'/, as well as 
by Gardiner and Raverty. I do not rely much on the iuentity of the Kalash with 
Gocz’s Calcias, as I cannot trace the old missionary’s route at all from the Htndtt- 
Kusli to Piimir. 

§ The name of Scind/u ft would become Ilatidia in Persian, and may perhaps 
still be traced in Aiiiler-ah, the AfSpcTrae of tlie Greeks. 

II For the Tashara or Tukhiira. sec Wilson’s ‘Vishnu Purana.’ p. 195, note 1.57. 

^ See the references in Reiuaud’s * Jlein, sur I'lnde,' p, US, note S. 

** The Pahlavas occur in all the lists as a tribe between Persia and India. 

‘ Visit. Pnr.’ p. 189, note 61, but the name is of doubtful etymology. 

tt See • Vish. Pur.' p. 19.), note l.o'), and p. ISS, note 4:!. 

%x The names are varlouslj written in the several copies of the Jami’-ut- 
Towarikh, but the following may be taken for the normal types from which the 
readino-s that I give from the Vayu do not, it will be seen, essentially differ. 
‘Historians of India,’ tol. i. 
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San-a-Kidik. 
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I shall have occasion to make further reference to Piiranic 
geography as I proceed with the examination of the Oxus, but 
in the meantime, it is of more interest to com[)are a few notices 
from the ‘ Vemlidad ’ and ‘ Bundeliesh,’ Tlie names in the first 
chapter of the ‘ Tend! dad,’ which fix the territorial circumscrip- 
tion of the primitive Perso- Aryan settlement, and are thus of the 
highest ethnographical importance, are many of them still 
obscure. In addition, however, to tlie two identifications which 
I have already made, and which I venture to think are beyond 
dispute, namely, that TJrvan, the eighth creation of Ormazd 
represents Urganj, and Hapta Ilindu, the seven sources of the 
Oxus, I would further suggest that tlie concluding names of 
the series nimt he sought amongst the most eastern localities 
of the Zoroastrian world, Rapa being the district of Ragli, t!ie 
most fertile portion of Badakhshan, wliile Yarena. “ the squared,” 
may he tin- “ Tetrapolis ” of Calail, whicli would not otherwise 
be represented, and Ravplia of the east, with its inde- 
jiendent horsemen or nomads, may he the Alai and Northern 
Pamir Plati^ru, exteudiug from liiang-kiil to Ba-ilit.” But 
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Of course many of these restorations are pure guesses, and are given ^vlth due 
reserve. No. 1 is a double name in the Vayu, but two ditfei'eiit names in the 
Arabic; which is right I do not venture to say. Wilson compares Bdhlila with 
Ballhj * Visli. Pur.’ p. I'Jl, note SS, and perhaps Pahlava may be a form of the 


same name. No. 2 name, however, may possibly be Dth-Wdlij, the 

the Arabs. For Baihii) and Kohnj, Sto. ‘Visli. Pur.’ p. 192, note 99, 
and p. 194, note 14G. In tlie Arabic the two names are joined together, and 
certainly the Kanhenj of the geographers must have been in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Wood’s Pcirbarra if they were not the same place. I have no 
great faith in the three last readings, as the orthography -varies so much in the 
different MSS. No. 7, Bivosur or Bicansiir, will be noticed hereafter. 

* It is very important to observe the general law of geographical distribution 
which determines the order of the names in the Vendidad list. Guided by this 
clue, I have already pointed out that the 7th name Vacheret ^Vai^ar'l or Voil-ettd) 
must needs represent the middle valley of the Oxus, interposing as it does between 
Herat and Kharism ; and I wvndd no-w further suggest that it is e^pially clear the 
12lh name which toWowir llactuinut or tlie Heliiieud, must indicate some neighbour- 
ing province iugltad of being applied, as all the commentators have hitherto insisted, 
to the western position of Ilhages, w hich was far beyond the confines of the Zoroas- 
trian world. 1 would propose, then, to compare IttKjn with the modern Bngh of 
Badakhshan, a name which is certainly ancient, and is probably found in the 
Andija-ruijh of the early geographers. The I3th name Chehhra ought to represent 
the Hazareh mountains, but the only geographical name in that region which at 
all resembles the Zend title is SaJdiii'j and I am not sure that that is an old form ; 
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whatever may be thought of these attempted explanations 
of the primitive geography of the Yemlidad, we are on 
surer ground when we examine the names and the descrip- 
tions of the Bundehesh. Doubts have bi^en recemtly raised 
whether the Arg-nid really represents the Tigri'/ but no un- 
e'ertainty whatever attaches to the otlier great limitary river of 
the Zoroastrians to the eastward. The Yeh-riid wdiich received the 
tributary waters of tiie Tereinet-nid and Balkh-nil, and passed 
by the frontier of Kliorassan, can oulv be the Oxus, the name 
of Veil being jierhaps a corruption of Yuldt, which again may 
have been contracted from YuJclish, the original of the "Ofos of 
the Greeks.t 

The great range of mountains again wdiich extended south 
of the Veh-riid from Meistan to the borders of China, and 


the locality indicated, however, must have been, I think, at any rate not far 
from the source of the Hclmend. Vunua also, the 1-ith place, is Very difficult of 
identificatiou. It is called the ‘•Quadrangular country,” and was the birthplace 
of Fei'idun, on which account it has heen compared wall Demawenrl: but the 
geograptiical indicatuiiis point to the extreme east, and I would, propose therefore 
to compaie Vurenn with Bnrtvdn or ranrun, and to c.xplain the epithet of Quad- 
rangular as applying to the famous “ Tetrapohs ” of Cahnl, especially as the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the ca.stle of Zolnik at B.imiiin accords with the 
tradition regarding Feridiiu. Rm'iyli'i. the last name on the list, is the most hope- 
less of all, as far as etymology is concerned. It has been identified with Assyria, 
with Ilhe, with Khorassan and more reeemly with tlie valley of the Jaxartes, 
‘ Zend .Av.’ i. 270, and ii, 242, and Khanikoffs ‘ Ethnog. de la Perse,’ p. 37 ; but 
the last country alone suits its position as the extreme eastern limit of the Zoroas- 
trian world. "l suggest northern Pamir from the description, and the possible 
connection of the name with liniuiil, Itasht, and riianrj-/.uL 

* See Bournouf's ‘ Yaena, Additions etCon-ectioiis,’ p. clxxxi. Boiirnouf labours 
hard to prove that the Crruut of the Zend books, which, according to Anquetil’s 
reading, is named Arij in the Bundehesh, really represents the J.ixaries, but hi.s 
arguments are not convincing. At any rate it is quite certain thattiic Zoroastiians 
of the early ages of Islam understood tlie river in question to be tlie Tigris, rather 
than the Jaxartes, for Ferdnsi (Edit. Slacan, vol. i. p. 39) says distinctly that 
the Arabs name the Arwand, the Ltijleh; and Hamzeh Isfah.ini, who is a great 
authority on Zoroastriaii antiquities, also gives two Persian names for the Arabic 
Dijkh, the Artng-riiil. whieli is probably a more correct reading than the Arg-rikl 
of Anquetil, and the ii'"7(.'/.-7t((ryu, or ‘‘the little sea.” A'aeut in vore pijleh.) 

Boiirnouf conipare.s a number of similar names of .Asiatic rivers, and derives 
them all from the Zend, Vrvat, but one of these names, the Oioiites of Syria, or 
Araaat as it is written in the iuscriptious, is almost certainly Semitic, being formed 
of the generic Ara, ■' a river,” the formative suffix in no and the usual feuiiniue 
ending. 

t Veh ill Pehleii is supposed to signify “pure,” being the same term which 
occurs in Te/iesAt or Jjthibhtj •' Heaven,” hut there is no Sanscrit con espondent. 

Vnhd ill Sanscrit is a general name for “ a river” from Vali, “ to flow,” and 
this is probably the true origin of the name. There niaj, however, possibly have 
been two iiideperKleiit names for the river. T'o/./is/i (from “to he angry ”) 

applying to the upper part of the river, where its course is rapid and turbulent, 

and Veh (from ‘‘to flow'”; applying to the river below' the junction of the 
Kokcha, this double nomenclature exactly answering to the Fa-tbu aiidll'd' of the 
Chinese. 
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from which so many streams descended to the south as well as 
to the north, affords a very interesting subject of inquiry. Its 
usual name in the Bundehesh is Aprasin* * * § (or according to a 
gloss, Pares for Paresin), wliich istlie identical term used in the 
Babylonian translation of the inscription of iJarius at Behistim, 
as the equivalent of the Persian GaJa7'a.\ Paru-pdrae sawria, 
indeed, as the cuneiform title is read in full, is of course the 
true form of the Greek TLapoirapiao^. or IIopoTracaros ; t it 
means the mountains of Paresbia, and adhered to the range in 
question as late as the seventh century, for Hiueu-Tsang 
expressly says tliat he traversed the great Snowy Mountains 
and the chain Pho-lo-si-na^ in passing from Capissa to Aiiderab. 
Probably also the name of PasJuti, [| wliich is applied both by 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta to the range of Hindu-Kush, and 
which still apptu'tains to a tribe of mountaineers in the vicinity 
of Cabul, is a relic of the ancient title. 

The vallev of the Oxus, as the battle-field between Buddhism 
and Zoroastrianism for the period of a thousand years, is 
connected with many early ]\[agian traditions. The fabulous 
Kang-diz, regarded by the vulgar as the region of the blessed, 
and removed by the geographers to tlie extreme eastern limit 
of the continent of Asia, probably owed its origin to some 
famous Buddhist settlement immediately beyond the Zoroastrian 
limits but whether this settlement may have been at Task- 

* ‘ Zend Avesta,’ tome ii. p. 364, fqq, Aprasin seems, however, to include the 
whole mountain system of Eastern Persia, being prolonged from the Paropamisus 
in two branches, one south of the Caspian to the Taurus, and the other buttressing 
the Persian plateau from Seistan along the Gulf to Zagros. 

t I have collected ail the important authorities regarding the Indian Gandhara 
atPeshawer, in my * Cuneiform Vocabulary ; Journal, Koval Asiat. Society,’ vol. ii, 
p. l‘J5. lu the distribution of the Satrapies of Darius, Gadaia must be understood 
to include all the country between the Indus and Pactria. 

+ Dr. Oppert insists on regarding raru-pGraesamut as an erroneous reading for 
Paru-par(miK(in)tci, which lie translates “ ilie mountains of the Upper ^isanna,’ 
deriving the name from the Nysa of the Greeks C^^P^dition en Mesopotamie,” 
p. ’202j; but the paper cast of the Behistun slab, which is now in London, and 
of which a facsimile taken hy Pentagraph. is given in vol. lii. of the ‘ Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of We^-tern Asia,’ shows that my original copy was correct. For a 
full discussion of the Eijmology of Paropanisus, wliich is a Greek corruption of 
Pdru-ptiratsannu, sec * Asie Centrale,’ vol. i. pp. lo3 and 1 14. 

§ y^ee ‘ Foe-koue*ki,’ Appendix, p. .390. Lassen, in his ‘ Iiidische Alterthums- 
kunde,’ p. 27, not(^ suggests a connection between PlKilohina and Paropanisus, 
but has overlooked the intermediate link of the Pehlevi Paresin or Aprasin. 

11 See Yule's ‘Cathay,’ p. 4U3. Pars-ai may very well have become FasJi-ai, as 
Pvrusknpura has become Peshawer. Leech published a vocabulary of the Pashai 
language, one of the Sub-Aryan dialects in ‘ Joura, Asiat. Society of Bengal’ for 
1838, vcl. vii. p, 731. 

^ For a full discussion of the verj' curious subject of Kang-diz, see Keinaud’s 
‘Introduction to Abulfeda,’ pp. eexx. to ccxxiv. Keinaud himself is inclined to 
compare the term Kang with the old Chinese name of Kang-kiii for Sogdiana : 
but it is a sufficient answer to this to remark that Sughdy,as the first and the prin- 
cipal Perso-Arjan settlement, whereas nothing can be clearer from the Bundehesh 
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Kurgluhi, ’\vliicli is still called the city of Afr;ijiab. and is 
certainly a very reiuarkable place,’ "i- in the vi<’iiiity of 

and universal Zoroastiiaii tiaditioii than that tvas beyond tiie Perso- 

Aryan world to the eastward. Kiiiuj-tlr. is everywhere connected in the Ihindehesh, 
Istly, with the mountains of ttejihi or Buiii, of doubtful orthography, hut certainly 
representing the Tsntifj-liiiij of the Chinese ; and :2ndly. with the river Shed, 
which is of course the Shida of the Mongols, Sida of the Thibetans, and Sita of 
the Brahmans, running eastward from Mern, and identical with the river system 
of Varkend and Kashghar. Compare the following passages “The Shed~rud, 
where Paskutan Ison of Gnshtasp) is in Mognlistan.” ” The river where Pashutan 
is (j.e., the SJud-riid is in Kaiig-di/.” “ Pashiitaii. called Chilio-iuino, is in 
Kang-diz.” “ Kang-diz is to the east.” “ Mount Sejda contains Kaiig-diz,” &c. 

^ Zend Avesta,' tome in pp. 0t>4, .'191, .39.3, 409, and 410. I long ago suggested that 
.Kiinij was a Pehlevi word, sigmifyiiig “ Heaven,” and answeiiug to the Sanscrit 
(‘ Journ. Poyal As. Soc.,' vol. x. pp. 14fi and 321 ', and perhaps this is after 
all the most reasonable explanation of the term; but it has sometimes occurred to 
me that as Biruni evidently considered Knnij to be a proper name, translating 
K’lng-dlz as he did by “Kang's Castle” {see lieiiiaud, loc. cit.), it may possibly 
he a relic of the old name of Kanislika, or Knnihn, which in the Arabic character 

is undistinguishahle from the other title .AxT There are some grounds for 
supposing that Kaiiika (Kar.erkes of the coins) derived his origin from Central 
.\siii, and himself led the invading Yue-chi from Yarkcud and Tashkurghan down 
the Chitrfd Valley to the coiniue.st of Northern India. At any rate he held the 
Upper Oxns and Little Thibet, whilst reigning over Peshawer and the Punjab, 
and I cannot help therefore referring to a city of his foundation the curious notice 
which is preserved by Mirza Hyder in his account of Kashghar and Y'arkend in 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi. “ Formerly,” he says, “ there were several large cities in 
this plain; the names of two have survived; Lidt (comp. Lop-Nor.) ani Kanh, 
but of the rest there is no trace or tradition; all is buried under the sand.” I 
have lately observed from a note in Pauthier’s ‘.Marco Polo,’ p. 1.35, that Qiiatre- 
mbre has already published this curious passage regarding the ancient cities of 
Cashgaria (‘>’ot. des Manuscrits,’ tome xiv. p. 494\ having found it in the 
‘ Haft Aklim.’ into which work it had been copied from the Tarikh-i-Rashi'di. 
Quatreraere, however, has been guilty of a singular blunder in his farther trans- 
lation of the passage, speaking of the chase of wildcaideh in the Kashghar desert, 
instead of the chase of ostriches. Quatremere ought to have been aware that the 
ostrich is called “the camel bird” in Persian, and he might have also remembered 
that it is described under this title by the Chinese as a native of the Pamir steppes. 
'See ‘Xouv. Mel. Asiat.,' tome i. p. 246, and ‘Vie de Hinen-Tsang,’ p. 272.) 
The objection of course to there hating really been a great city of Kanishka’s in 
the vicinity of Yaikeml, which furnished the Perso- Aryans with the germ of 
their Kang-diz myth, is the silence of the Buddhist travellers. Fa-!lian and 
Hiuen-tsaiig were both well .acquainted with Kaulshka ; indeed, we derive our 
chief knowledge of that king, his era and his works, from their writings, and they 
in no instance associate his name with any of the remarkable buildings they saw 
about tlie Tsinig-Jing Range. Tash-Kurgh.ln, however, does really seem to answer 
to the Kie-cha of Fa-Ilian, as suggested by Colonel Y'ule and Mr. Beal, and 
Kaiiika is called in Mongol history. King of Gachu, which is probably the same 
word I tlioiigh entirely unconnected with the apocryphal title of KarcJni, and it is 
just possible therefore that Kanislika may be the ancient king of Ko-pan-to 
(country of Sirkul\ who conquered Taksba-sila, or Taxila, and who was better 
known by his title of Chiiut-deva-gofra. See ‘ 4'iede Hiueu-thsaug,’ p. 274. ‘ Foe- 
kuue-ki.’ p. 80. Beal's ‘ Fa-Hian,’ p. 14, &c. 

* Tash-kurgli.in is such a very remarkable place th.at it certainly deserves a 
special notice. The description given of it by Md. .Amin in Davies'? ‘ Report,’ 
.Vppendix, p. -327, is as follows; — “ Tash-kurghan is a very ancient city, said to 
have been founded in the time of Afrasiah, the celebrated King of Turan. It has 
of old been the capital of the Sar-i-kiil territory, and the impregu.ible stronirhold 
of its rulers. It is in a circular form, about a koss in circumference ; its walls are 
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Yarkend, where the ruins of KanTc or Kang marie the site of an 
ancient capital, or still further to the eastward at K hoten, inch 
was the head-quarters of early Buddhism in this part of Central 
Asia, I cannot pretend to say. There are many notices of fire- 
temples in the Bundehesh, which probably relate to the region 
of the Oxus ; as, according to Magian tradition, Zoroaster dwelt 
at Balkh, and his proselytizing efforts first came into operation 
in this quarter of Asia. For instance, the Mount Eevand, 
where the famous Bourzin tire, lighted from the thunder-bolt, 
was established by Gushtasp, anil which y as only nine faijakhs 
distant from Goand (or Kopanto. modern Tash-kurghan), may 
very well be compared aith the Rivan-sar of Ibn-el-Fakih and 
Biriini, which must have been in the position hitherto occupied 
by the Pu-,ht-i-khar of the maps.* The Mount Kharesem 

built of unusually large blocks of hewn stone, and it is situated in an extensive 
open plain.*' It was no doubt owing to the massive materials of which it was built 
that it I'eceivcd the name of Ta$h~hunjhdny or the ‘‘Stone Fort;” aud it seems to 
have every chum to reprc'^ent the \i6iyo$ nupyos of Ptolemy, where the ciuavans 
rendezvoused befoie entering China, in preference to Ta.slikend or Gosh, which 
have been selected as the site of the Stone Tower by other geographers. ‘ Asie 
Centrale,* tome i, p. 135: Keinaud’s ‘ Ahulfedu,’ liitrod. p. 3f/). with reference to 
Biruni ; Wilford in ‘ Asiat. lies./ vol. viii. p. 3:>.3, Scc. &e.) The country of which 
Tash-kurghan was the capital was known to the Chinese as i^or 

or Hau-pan-to), a name which, whatever may be its Aryan etymology, is probably 
identical w'ith Mount Goand of the Bundehesh, which was a part of Apra&iii or 
Paropamisus, and was the bulwark of Gushtasp (i.e. the Zoroastrian worldj to the 
East. ''aS'w * Zend Avesta/ tome ii. p. 3n7 ; ‘Vie de Hiuen-tsang/ p. :i73; Bears 
‘Buddhist Travels/ p. 182; ‘ Foe-koue-ki/ p. 24, &c.) The K/e-cha of Fa-hian, 
which was passed between Kukiyar i' south of Yarkendj and the ascent of the great 
range at the Darkote Pass, can hardly be otlier than Tash-kurghan (and indeed in 
no other town in that region would Buddhism ha>e been found in so flourishing a 
condition); but we must be careful to avoid Mr. Beal’s error of comparing the 
Chinese name of Kie-cha with the Karcha of the maps. 1 have some doubts if 
the latter name did ever apply to T'ash-kurghan, for I have not met with it in any 
Oriental authority, and it is certainly <|uite unknown at present; but if it be a 
irenuine name (and not a French invention of the se'cnteenth century as I suspect 
from finding it first in Petit de la Croix’s Maps), it must be regarded, I think, as a 
corruption of the well-known Sloiigol title Karshiy signifying, according to Baber 
“ a burial-place ” (Leydens Baber, p. .54), but according to others “a Palace ” (.see 
‘ Hist, de Timour/ tome i. p. 95, and Yule's ‘Cathay/ p. 298., and which was also 
applied to the great city south of Bokhara. I should think it, howercr, inoi'e 
likely that K!e-cha derived its name from the same people who founded the city of 
Kashghar '' Kle-sha of Chinese , and also colonised both Cashmir, and Cashcar 
which now represents the old region of iSelnr, In Hiuen-tsang the name of the 
capital of Ko-pan-to is not given, but th« adjoining district cf Ou-cha can hardly be 
other than Md. Amin’s Uchiy which joins Tush-kurghun to the eastward ; and in 
the two great Buddhist buildings which are described by' Hiuen-tsang in these two 
cities, a vihurii and royal palace in the capital of Kopanto, and a very ancient and 
lofty stupa in the neighbouring city of Ou-cha, we may, I think, recognize the two 
monuments which are portrayed m the map of Agatho-dmmon, one as the \idiuos 
T^vpyosy between the sources of the Oxus and the Yarkend Kiver, and the other as 
an independent tower on a hill to the eastward. (Ptol. lib. vi. c. 13, and Itcinaiifi’s 
‘ Abulfeda,’ Introduction, p. 369.) No English traveller has yet penetrated to this 
spot, and neither Marco Polo, nor Goez, nor Md. Amin were likely to notice 
Buddhist remains. 

* Ibn-el-Fakih, who in about a.d. 940 composed a geographical work, mainly 
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again, where Jemshid placed the most sacred of all the fire^, 
to be transported by Gnshtas])"^ in a later aue to Cabnl. I 
would propose to identify A-iith the Kishiii of the geograjdiers 
ill the south-west frontier of Badakhshau, as the Chinese ortho- 
graphy of tlie name iias Ivi-li-sse-mo ; and Colonel Cardiner 
describes the ruins of “an anc-ieut massive building ” in this 
neighbourhood nliich niav very well represent the early fire- 

temple. t 

on the autliority of Jyhtini, has left it on record that the stnirce of the Oxus was 
at a place called GhuiKhimis (or (Huinihnan’^ in a mountain called lUioinaaran, 
on the confines of Cabul. ^ee Yaciits ‘ Moejem/ hi vee Jihuu, and consult 
Keinaud’s ‘Abulfeda,’ Introtl. p. Ixiv. and text, p. Inl. lihrnnsnr. or 
u'cisar, I have also restored as the seventh name in Biiunfs list, taken from 
the llamayana. Now’ Sar, answering to the Sanscrit is still used in the 
country, according to Hayward, for ‘‘a lake;” and Eiiranyar, therefore, may 
mean the “ llevand Lake,” iu allusion to the u-aditional glacier lake, from which 
Macartney also derives the Oxus. Gardiner, how’ever, in two passages, mentions 
a district of Jih'anshar between Gilgit and the Snowy hange, wliicli may represent 
the liU'Kusa) of the Arabs; and the name is common in Persia for a mountainous 
region prolific in streams (‘Asiaf. Soc. Jouni.' for ]$:■>:), pp. 301 and 441}. 
(Observe, however, that Biruiii in the (Jnnun places lllv uisitnin to the west of 
Bainian, thereby showing, if the indication be correct, that Ibn-el-Fakih must 
have confounded the Oxus with the liver of Balkh. — See the map in Spienger’s 
‘ Keisenrouten.’} As Gardiner actually traversal the IBlgit Valley from the Indus 
to tlie Snowy Mountains, and finally crossed o\er into Chitrdl, being, iu fact, the 
oiil) Englishman up to the present time wlio has ever performed the journey 
throughout, it is quite possible he may give the name of Kivanshur from informatiou 
acquired on the spot ; but I aU'ays doubt his iudependent authority, and in the pre- 
sent case am rather inclined to believe that he copied the names of Darkoot (printed 
Varkooil, iUvanshur, and Booloophir as lateial \alleys of the upper Gilgit country, 
from Arrowsmith’s map of IS34, in which tliey weie inserted on the authority of 
Wilford’s original cliarf. At any rate, thanks to Mr. Ihn ward's enterprise, 
we are now’ sufficiently acquainted with the nomenclature of Gilgit and Yassin to 
be satisfied that no such names are known iu the present geography of those 
districts. 

* For the fire temples of Mounts Kevand and Khareseni, nee ‘Zend Avesta,* 
tome ii. pp. 3S3 and 384, and tor Mount Goand, p. 3ti7. 

t Wood (‘ Journey to Source of Oxus/ p. 250) has exactly defined the position 
of Mount Kishm in the range to tlie soutli-east of ’’I'ahkhan, and this agrees 
perfectly with the notices of the place collected by Quatremere (‘Not. des Man.’ 
tome xiv, p. 2*23') from the Akbar-ininieh. Compare also the route given in 
‘ L’Histoire de Timur,' tome i. p. 107, which led from the passage of the Oxus 
to Taiktin, Kila-owghau, Kishni, and along the skirts of the range to Jerm ; 
hut care must be taken not to confound Kishni with either Ish-Kishm or Ish- 
kemesh, the three places being quite distinct. Gardiner describes this ancient 
massive building'’ as ‘‘ lOO yards sejuare, and lOd high '?). the first 20 yards built 
up w'ith weil-polished blocks of stone about 2 yards square. It is not (piite 
square, the north side liaviiig an angle in it; the circumference is 420 yards, and 
it is half a mile from the liver on the soutii hank, and 3 stages south of 
Badakhshau. Numerous clay idols are found iu the ruins around.” This account 
is no doubt exaggeiated, but the locality is clearly maiked upon the Warsik Fiver 
(called /oon by Gardiner^, which flows from tlie Ki^hm, or Takht-i-Suiinuiu 
range, to Meshed, wliere it was crossed by Wood on tlie high road from Talikhan 
to F}zabad; and it would be well worth examination by any future travellers 
who” may penetrate to that region. The place is not noticed in the fragments 
of Gardiner's ’Journal,’ published in the ‘Journ. Bengal As. Soc.' for l8.>3 ; 
but it would appear from the abstiact of his travels, by Sir H. Durand, which has 
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But the portion of this region which must have been especially 
venerated by the early Zoroastrians, vas the mountain district 
north ot the Oxus and west of Pamir, for ^here volcanoes and 
natural fires seem to have been always in activity. AYilford 
gives an excellent description of the country from the Yayu 
Purana : “ There are many valleys,” he says, “ to the west of 
iHeru, and among the mountains of tsu-bakhshu, where tliii 
ground emits flames for the space of 100 leagues. It is a 
most dismal place, horrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals ; 
the sight of it makes the hair stand on end. There is Yibhavasu, 
who presides over the fire, burning without fuel ; he who is the 
great deity, and therefore seems to have life. . . . There that 
very fire which one day will spread over anrl encompass the 
whole universe, is constantly burning,” &c.* The Chinese in the 
seventh century have similar notices, stating that in Tsao, or 
Osroushna (south-east of Samarcaiid), sacrifices were made to the 
god Tesi, who was worshi})ped in all the regions of the west,t 
(and whom I thus suppose to be ‘-fire ” — TesJt or Ateah — deified.) 
the priest standing before a cavern, from which issued smoko, 
Avhich killed any one who touched it. IMasudi, in describing 
from an eye-witness the route whicli leads from Samarcand to 
the east, and is the most direct road to China, says the flames 
issue from the mountains at night over an extent of lUO 
farsakhs (exactly the lUO yojanas of the Yayu Purana) ; and he 
goes on to speak of a burning valley through Avhich it is 
necessary to pass his description coinciding as nearly as 


been recently printed in the ‘ Friend of India ’ (Sept. 27th, 1870), that he did actuallv 
€ross on one occasion direct from the Khawek Pass to Jerm, a route which would 
have led him to Kishm, and it is possible, therefore, that he may have inserted the 
notice in (piestion in his account of the sources of the Oxus (‘ Joiirn. Bengal As . 
Soc.’ for 1S.>3, p. 434) from some other portion of the Journal as yet un- 
published. The Kilissemo of the Chinese joined Moung-kien (Mounkan of 
Burnes, and Moongham of Gardiner), which exactly suits the position of Kishm, 
and the latter name is probably a mere contraction of Kirishmf Yvhich would 
nearly represent the PehlevL Khere^em (‘ Vie de Hiuen-Thsang,* pp. 269 and 389^ 

* ‘Asiatic Kesearches,’ vol. viii. p. 361, 

t ‘Nouv. Mel. Asiat.,’ tome i. p. 235. Hiuen-Tsang particularly notices the 
fanatical spirit of the fire-worshippers of Samarcand (‘Vie de Hiueu-T.saug/ 
p. 59). At the time of the Arab invasion, the districts immediately north of the 
Oxus were inhabited by Buddhists, but the Zoroastrians seem to have held 
all the country north of the Karadagh liauge, where natural fires were so 
prevalent. 

X See Reinaud’s ‘ Ge'ographie d’Abulfeda,* Introduction, p. ccclxxi. I shall 
examine later whether Masudi here refers to the high road by the Terek Pass, 
which conducts from Kokand to Kashghar, or whether there was not in antiquity 
a more direct route leading from Samarcand up tlie valley of the Zarafshaii to its 
source, and then crossing Pamir by the Karakul Lake to the Kizil-}art Range, 
over which it passed, to the plain of Cashgaria. There are many Oriental 
notices which seem to indicate such a route ; and if Colonel Gardiner is to be 
believed, he actually followed it in 182S from the foot of the Ak-tagh Range 
direct to Yarkend without passing through Kashghar, 
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possible with that of Tvloiis. Lehmann, who, in 1840, visited the 
Upper Zarafshau and the Fan valley, leading to the Lake 
Iskeuder Iviil, and observed this same phenomenon of a burning- 
tract of country, which he attributed to the accidental ignition 
of carboniferous strata.*^ The diahommedan geographers all 
notice these natural fires in their accounts of the mountains of 
Buttnm and the famous mines of Sal Ammoniac ; t and they 
would seem still to pi'cserve their sacred character, for Colonel 
Gardiner mentions having met on the frontiers of Badakhshan,! 
three Hindus, Sumijassis, who had been on a pilgrimage to a 
volcano in Kirghiz ; and Wood also at the pass of Ishkishni 
fell in with an Indian “ Cullender, ’ who was apparently bound 
on the same errand. § 

The most numeroiLs, however, as well as the most interesting 
remains in the region of the Oxus are those undoubtedly of 
Buddhist origin. I have already noticed the famous buildings 
in Ko-pan-to (about Tashkurghau ||), which were known to the 


* Lfhniaiin, who visited Samarcand with Khanikof in 1S40, published his 
account of the Zarafshan Talley at St. Petersburg in 1S52, and this is the only 
notice that has been available for geographers until the present year, when Mr. 
li. Michell has furnished the Hoyal Geographical Society uith a translation of 
Monsieur Fedcheiiko's ‘Memoir’ on the same region. 1 shall have a good deal 
to say oil the subject of the Zarafshdn river in the sequel ; but I may here 
notice, what seems to have escaped previous inquirers, that Baber has left on 
record a very excellent description of the famous Iskander-kiil Lake, which he 
visited on his flight from Hissar up the course of the Kamriid to the valley of the 
Samarcand river. Leyden's ‘Baber,’ p. 8j. The lake is named in the English 

translation Kuii, owing to the mistake of reading for (J. It should, 
of course, be Fan, as given bv Fedcheiiko, and as occurring in the name of 
Fun-tiiu. by which the neighbouring portion of the Kara-diigh Range (the bir-i-tak 
of Baber) is designated in our modern maps. 

t See the extracts in Ritter, ‘Asien,’ tome v. p. 745-747 and Humboldt’s 
‘Asie Centrale,’ tome ii. p. 18. All the geographers — Istakhri, Ibn Haukal, 
Edrisi, and Abulfeda — repeat the same description, and almost in the same 
words. 

X Gardiner further distinctly states that “Two days’ journey north-west of 
Ooreombak (which was at the eastern end of the Oostam Pass, through the 
.Aktagli Range 20 days south-west of Kashghar), there is a sacred spot of 
perpetual fire issuing from a rock.” (‘ As. Soc. Journ.’ for 1S53, p. 295.) 

§ Wood’s ‘Oxu.s,’ p. .379. 

11 The name of Task-kurijhiin, or “the stone fort,'’ is certainly of recent 
origin. Jlirza Hyder, the author of the Tarikh-i-Rashidi', who wrote in about 
A.D. 1535, was apparently unacquainted with the name, though in passing direct 
from the Kara-korum defile to Vakhiin by Raskara and Tagh-dum-bash (both 
of which he names), he must have traversed the Tashkurghan district. In 
describing the upper course of the Yarkend River, he speaks of the district of 
Sar'ik-kul, as thepoint where the stream that has been hitherto running 

west turns to the north-east, and this is, I believe, the true form of the name of 
Sirkul, or Sir-i-kol, which even at the present day is used indifferently with 
Tash-kurghan for the tract in question. The Persian historians of Jenghiz Khan 
have also all preserved the name of Sarik-knl as that of the district between 
Yarkend and B.idakhshau where the rebel Kushluk was captured, and Quatreniere 
has found a notice of the same district in Rashid-ed-di'ii. ‘IN'ot. et Ext.,’ tome xiv. 
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Greeks as the ‘"'Stone Towers;” and, as we descend the riTer, 
traces of the old viharas and stwjjfls, couinieinorated by the IJiid- 
dhist travellers, ouyht to be still found spread over the wliole 
face of the conntrv. Wood mentions three positions on t!ie 
Peiija, in AA ukhaii, where there were ruins of the pre-Tshnnic- 
tinies — at Ivila’ Zanguebar, Kakah, and Suniri, iu the neigh- 
bourhood of Kundiit;* and it is possible that this last-named 
mound inav mark the site of the ancient tem[]le cif Buddha, 
with susjrended and self-turning dome, which Hiuen-Tsaiig 
describes at Hoen-to-to, the capital of 8hc-ki-ni, or Shigiian.t 
Another very curious region, which seems to abound in anti- 
quities, but of which we know very little from actual observa- 
tion, is tin,' country along the great bend of the Oxus from 
the ruby mines to the junction of the Badakhshan Eiver. 
This district was named Ta-mo-si-tie4i by the Chinese, a name 
which long survived in the Termistat of the Arabs, one ot the 
diief towns of Khutl, and it was said to contain ten convents.! 


p. *222. Ill the Chinese astronomical tables of the last century, T<isli-l:vrijlidn is 
named Kfirshu by the Jesuit fathers, probably out of deference to historical tradi- 
tion (for I cannot believe that such a title was then in current use); and Sirtlnly 
iu the same table, would seem to be a lake to the north-east of that city, the 
locality agreeing very well witli the indication of Mirza Ihder, hut being utterly 
irreconcilable ■with the position of the /:>Vr-/-7jn2, or Lake "Victoria of "Wood, which 
was 100 miles further west. Micheirs ‘Central Asia,’ p. 522. Tt may al'^o 

be noticed that in three dilferent passages where Mir Izzet Olleh, in 1813, relers 
to the district of Td^h-lairghanr he uses the name of Serhul, or tliough at 

the same time he puzzles us sadly by placing this di-^trict of Sir-i-kol at the 
distance of only three or four days* journey from the head of the Terek Pass 
(‘ Joiirn. Iw. Asiat. Soc.,’ vol. vii. pp. 297, 29'J, and 322). The name of 
(or Sir-i-lol) has never applied, 1 believe, at any time, ancient or modern, to 
Wood’s lake. The left-hand valley leading up to Pamir from Wakhan was called 
the Dereh'i Sarik-J:uh' because it was the high road to SttriJc-kul or Ta>lt- 
\ur^lifhi^ and not because it led to the lake. Wood’s error, however, has now 
become almost classical, 

* Wood’s ‘Oxus,’ p. 333. The Zanguebar of Wood is named Zung both iu 
Md. Amin’s route (‘Davies’ Keport,’ Appendix, p. ccclxvii.h and in lia}^^anrs 
* Iloute,’ viii., No. 14. I know nothing of Kakah, or >Sumii, or Kumliif. as tliey 
are not mentioned in the routes either of Md. Amin or of Abdul Mejid, who- 
both passed up the valley of the Penja. The name of Langar-JwW/, •which M ood 
applies to the station near the junction of the two upper arms of the Oxus, and 
vhere the road to the eastward bifurcates (Langar- LoU/a/i iu Abdul Mejid’s 
route, and Langar-ZG/iy iu Md. ArniVs), lecalls to mind the mount hibh, of tlui 
Biuidehesh, from whence there were two roads conducting to Kancj-diz (or 
TurkestanB The passage is very cornipt (‘Zend Avesta,' tome ii. p. 3G7), hut 
Kish would seem to he connected both with Doiun, or Pamir, and -with Stjdn^ 
or the Tsung-ling Mountains. 

t ‘Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 270. The modern Shignun is lower down the liver 
than Vakhun, in wliicli district Kundiit is situated; Imt Vakhan does not appear 
at all in the Chinese accounts, and we must suppose, therefore, tliat the interval 
between Badaklishiln and Pamir was tilled up iu ancient times with t^Iiekini 
to the north of the Oxus. and Tamositeiti to the south. 

X There is no name iu the Arabic geoirraphy of these regions that has been 
more disfigured than TenniMat. It is only iu the earliest writer we liave, Ilui 
Khordadbeh, that the r has been preserved. In all the others, Istakhri, Ibn 
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There are also in the vicinity the ruins of at lea>t two extensive 
oiti<,'S, wliich date from Buddhistic tinu’S. one of wliich, to the 
westward, is named Barharrah by Wood, but Jvafir Berra by 
Gardiner, who visited the site from Kharliikli, on the Ivokcha ; 
while the other, on the eastern side of the di'triet, is de.scribed, 
in ^'roat detail, by Gardiner under the name of Slioli ; the trin.' 
form of the name, as it is pronounced at present in the country, 
beiny Slieva.* Xear tlie former ruins, Gardiner also observed the 
remains of a colossal horse in pitehstouc, which agrees singularly 
well with the Chiia^se account of the magical horse, wdio dw'elt 
in a cave on i\r(3imt Plio-li. south of the Gxus, but to the north 
of tlie capital of Tokharistaii.t Proliably all the ancient mounds 
in this part of the country, at Kurghan-tep^ieli and Kurreh- 
teppeh, on the right bank of tlic Oxus, as well as at Turgi 
I’eppeh and iShirwau,i on the left bank, would be found, if they 
were excayated, to contain Buddliist relics ; and there must be 
also many sculptured caycrns (vf the .same sect, like those de- 
scribed by Gardiner at Shoh and Abba Getb, ami l.iy iMoorcroft 
at Takht-i-Kustum and Hazarsoom, on the river of Khulm.§ I 

Haukal. .Ijliuni, Bin'iiii, Eiln'si, even in the aconrale Ihn Diisfeh. the r has been 
coi'i'iipted to I, and tlie usual form of the name is Talmi^tat. or Tnmalidai. 
I have everv'vliere restored tlie form after tlie Chinese orthojriapliy. Tlie town 
known to tlie .trails under this name was only one stage from the famous stone 
bridge on the Vu!:hshdh, or Surhhuh river, and may be tlie same as the modern 
Kuhih ; but in the time of Hiuen-Tsang the district must have extended much 
further to tlie eastward, being, in fact, conterminous witli Pamir. (• Vie de Hiueii- 
Tsang,' p. •270.) 

* Wood’s • O.xus,’ p. .395, and Gardiner’s ‘ Mem.’ in the ‘Rvng. Asiat. Journ.’ 
for 1S5.'3, pp. 'J-sy, 291. Gardiner is confused as usual, but Klioolook, 37 miles 
north-east of Kuuduz, cau only be the Koorloogh iiroperly c.illed KhnrlolJi or 
Qarlitl:, from tlie well-known Turkish tribe) of Abilul .Mejid, Mhere he crossed 
the Kokclia. Gardiner’s account of Shoh is certainly lery cuiious, and must 
have some foundation in fact. The river Shewa is laid down in Wood’s map as 
joining the O.xus below Sliignaii, and riiiidit Muiiphool reports that at present 
the Siieva Valley, from whence the reigning Mirs of liadakli.siniii have drawn 
their origin, is the most fertile district in the province. 

t Gaidiner’s ‘ Jlcni.,’ p. 29U: and ‘Nouv. Mel. Asia!.,’ tome i. p. 245. 

J Kurglnin Teppeh. on the right bank of the Oxns, near tlie lunetion of the 
.SurlJiuli,' IS uiiuotieed by Wood, who passed along the opposite bank of the river, 
but is laid down in most of the maps, and is very frequently mentioned liv 
Gardiner, though tlie orthography of tlie name is sadly Imiigled in liis printed 
‘Memoir.’ It proliably marks tlie site of Ilulacunl or 'AAixeSfioc. I onl_\ know 
of Kurreh Teppeh, which may be the old Kovdili<(it, from the route of the ilokhara 
I'oice, in its recent invasion of Badakhshan. the troops, after the capture of Deli-i- 
now. Inning first debouched on the Oxus at Kurreh reppeh. and then marched on 
To KuruluiirTeppeli. Wood applies the name of Turgi Teppeh to a large plain 
on the left bank of ihe river, but the title must be derived from some particular 
momul, which in all probability marks the site of one of the old capitals. Siiirwau 
seems to have faced the old Salasertii of Timur’s wars, and to hate covered one 
of the principal passages of the river. 

§ iS'ie Gardiner’s ‘Mem.,’ loc. eit., and Moorcroft’s ‘Travels,’ vol. ii. It is 
much to be regretted that the antiquities described )pp. 402 and 410) by Moorcroft 
have not been since more accurately examined. Gardiner also describes some 
most extraordinary ruins and caves in the Deh-Kundi country, near the source of 
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should expect, again, important results from explorations on 
the site of Termid, and between that city and Balkh ; for at 
Termid, the massive masonry of whose walls along the banks of 
the river was noticed by the Arab geographers,* there were 
several convents, with stupas and miraculous images of Buddha : 
while at Po-li and Ti-wei, between the river and Balkh, there 
were other two stupas, covering relics wliich dated from the 
time of Buddha himself.t The ruins, however, of th(' city of 
Balkh itself should be the great treasure-house of Buddhist 
antiquities.! Here there was the famous convent, built, as 
Hiuen-Tsang says, by the first king of the country, and con- 
taining both an image of i*i-sha-mcn (Vaisrav ana, the God of 
Wealth ”), and a statue of Buddha, of extraordinary richness, 
besides numerous relics of the utmost rarity. Attached to the 
convent also was a stupa 200 feet in height, covered with a 
most brilliant casing, and a vihdra of peculiar sanctity, which 
contained some hundreds of monumental pillars of the saints. 
It is probable that the 31aliommedans, in describing the famous 
Buddhist idol-temple of Balkh, classed all these buildings to- 
gether.§ At any rate, tiie name of by M'hich 

the river of Italkh. He calls the place Moh-znrhhila, or “ the buried wealth 
of Moh”(?j, aud his account savours strongly of the marvellous ; but that there 
must be some truth in it, I infer from a very similar notice which was published 
by Wilford in 1799, on the authority of a traveller who had visited the spot. 
'Vilford gives the place the name of Mvhi, like Gardiner, and says it is on the 
road between Bamiyan and Balkh. Compare ‘ Asiat. Res.,’ vol. vi. p. 464, with 
‘Journ. Asiat. Soc. of Bengal’ for 185.9, p. 383. Could Gardiner have copied 
from Wilford ? 

* Julien's ‘Si-yu-ki,’ tome i. p. 25; ‘Journ. Asiatique,’ 6th ser., tome v. 
p. 270; ‘Edn'si,’ tome i. p. 273; Yaciit in race, &c. 'I'he names of Termid and 
Termistat are probably derived from the tribe of Term! (Ta-mi in Chinese), 
who dwelt in the neighbouring mountains to the south. 

t Compare ‘Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 65, with ‘Si-yu-ki,’ tome i. p. 32. 
I have not been able to identify either of these sites. 

J The name of Balkh is usually represented in Chinese by the form of 
Fo-]:n-lo (‘ Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 65 sqq.), but in the ‘ Si-yu-ki ’ we have the 
various readings of Fv-ho and Fo-lio. IS'ow there is no reason whatever for the 
lapse of the Z in the Chinese name of Balkh, and I am inclined, therefore, 
to think that Fo-ko really represents a ditferent form of the name, especially as 

Birtini in the Canilii gives the reading of ^Lj> Fal;f, as the ancient title of 

the city, which is in all probability corrupted from the original orthography 
of Biil'hdi, as it appears in the ‘ Vendidad.’ 

§ For the Buddhist account of Balkh, compare ‘Si-yu-ki,’ tome i. p. 29 sqq., 
with ‘Vie de Hiuen-Tsang,’ p. 64 sqq. The best Arabic accounts of the 
ancient city, and especially of the famous temple of Nau-leltdr, are to be found 
in Sliazri (MS.), in Masiidi (French translation, tome iv. p. 4S), and especially 
in Yacut in Toce. A portion of Yacut’s notice is given in ‘Diet. Geo. -Hist, de 
Perse,’ par M. Barbier de Meynard, p. 571, but the whole article would be well 
worth translating. Mons. Pauthier, in his ‘Marco Polo, p. 108 sgq., has 
collected together a good many notices of Balkh aud the Nau-behdr, both from 
Arabic authors and from modem travellers, but he has not recognised, nor indeed 
has any one, I believe, up to the present time recognised, the true etymology of 
the latter name. 
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the temple was; known, is nothing more than a Persian rendering 
of the Sanscrit Nava-vihdra, “the New Convent,” 

or Na-jio-seng-hialan, nliich is the name given to it hy Hiuen- 
Tsang while the high pinnacle, from which a silken pennon 
floated of 100 cuhits in length, can onlv refer to the adjoining 
stupa; and in the Chinese account it is the third Lnilding, the 
I'ondezvous of foreign scliolars, whicli is alone called a vihdra.\ 
I attach no great credit to General Perrier’s assertion that he 
found bricks stamped with cnneifnrm legends among the ruins 
of Balkh. The Achaemenian Persians, as far as we know, never 
used such bricks, anti it seems in the highest degree impro- 
bable that the Pevthians of Elymais and the Persian Gidf — the 
only other })eople to whom such inscriptions could have be- 
longed — should have penetrated so far to the eastward; the 
more especially as there is no single inscribed monument in 
the intervening space of 1500 miles to connect the early civili- 
sation of IN'estern Persia with that of the Oxus.+ It may be 

* The meaning and etymology of the Chinese Seng-I;ta-lan, has been much 
disputed. The views of Remusat and Rournouf may he seen in ‘ Foe-koue-ki,’ 
p. IP, note r>. Wilson ha 2 ardel the conjecture that Kia-lan, which is often used 
alone, was orthographically ei|uivaleDt to Viliura ’.lourn. Royal Asiat. Soc.,’ 
vol. T. p. 111\ but this view has not been sustained. It has been decided, 
indeed, by Julien, that the true Sanscrit original is or “the garden 

of the priests,” and Mr. Beal gives the following detailed explanation : — 
“The Sanrjli-drdmd includes the Vlhiira. or chapel, the various apartments of the 
priests, and the surrounding grounds, — -what we should call a college.” — ‘Buddhist 
Travels,’ p. 9, note 2. Practically, however, the word replaces the Sanscrit 
Vihdrn, whenever the two forms can be compared. 

t It is particularly worthy of remark that the distinguishing feature of the 
Xau-Uhiir, according to the Arabic authors, was the enormous length of these 
long pennons of silk which floated from the summit of the temple, and one of 
which, on the occasion of a sudden squall, was carried by the wind to Termid, 
•oO miles off, while the very same characteristic is indicated in the epithet of 
credhii'O drupluimj or “ the lofty bannered,” which is attached to the name of 
IlaJ.IuJnn in the original legend of the creations of Ormazd in the ‘Vendidad.’ 
Ste ‘Zend xVvesta,’ tome i. Part 11. p. 2G6 ; Brockhaus’s ‘Vendidad,’ p. .riO, 
and Boiirnouf's ‘ Yaqna, Not. et Eclair.’ p. cx. Are we to suppose then that the 
‘ Vendidad’ is no older than "the first king of this country,” who, according to 
Hiuen-Tsang, built the Xau-hehar, or did the Buddhists continue the long 
floating pennons on their temple, which had belonged to the original Zoroastrian 
edifice ? 

t I observe from a note to p. 1 10 of Pauthier’s ‘ Marco Polo,’ that on some former 
occasion I have been sanguine enough to admit the genuineness of Mons. Perrier’s 
asserted discovery, and have sought to assign the inscriptions in question to the 
Kushdn. (I see that Pauthier quoted from a note to Furrier's ‘ Travels,' p. 207.) 
How I could have been so rash, however, I can hardly understand, as both 
Moorcroft and Burnes distinctly state that no remains of antiquity at all are at 
present visible at Balkh. With regard to the Kushim, it is certain that that 
tribe when at the head of the Yue-elii Pentarchy, in the 2nd century b.c 
did hold Balkh, and the name of Kush was in consequence for a long time after- 
wards attached to the city, (compare the statement to this effect in ‘ Yacht,’ 
in voce Ishcaderieh, with the well-known passages in Moses of Chorene’s 
‘ I leography,') but it is to the last degree improoable that the Central Asian 
Kmhiin of tlie 2nd century n.c, can have been in any way connected with the 
Elymacans of the Persian Gulf, who flourished si.x centuries earlier. 
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assumed, I think, that Bakluli, joined in the ‘A'eiididad’ with 
tSiighd and Merv, must certainly represent Bakhtar or Balkli,^ 
and that there is thus evidence of its having been one of the 
earliest Zoroastrian settlements; hut if Hiuen-Tsang he right 
in ascribing a stujxt. a short distance west of the city, to the 
time ot Kasyapa, dlagisin must have jdelded to Brrddhism in 
the Valley ot the Oxus at a very carlv period ; f and there 
can he no truth whatever in the popular tale of the h'ourt of 
« Gushtasp and the successful ju’eaching of Zoroaster, at Balkh. 
The ‘Bundehcdi’ itself, indeed, has jireservcd a legend which is 
iatal to the theory of a dominant dlagism in Bactria at this 
jjeriod ; for, in the description of Vadhekh, or Badgheis — a 
district to the south-west of Balkh — there is a notice of 
Bahiser, “of the poplars,” where Afrasial) of Turan founded a 
* strong and flourishing settlement, making it a ramjarrt (against 
the spread of Zoroastrianism). Xow, Bahiser (or Ba/jhishnr, as 
it is named hy the Arah ge«)£!:ra])hers) is a well-known .small 
town of Badgheis, west of the Murghah. The name is remarlc- 
ahle, from being formed of Bapli, “god,” and EsJnvar, tin' 
ordinary title of Siva,+ wdiose worship wc kow from other 
sources to have been connected with Bactrian Buddhism ;§ and 
the tradition, therefore, in all probability, points to the esta- 


* * * * § It is true that Bournouf (‘ Ya<;na, Not. et Eclair.’ p. cx.) prefers to iileiitify 

Bakhdl with Badgheis, aud that Klianikoff (‘ Ethnog. de la Perse,’ p. 37j approt es 
of this explanation ; but there is really nothing to recommend it, eitlier geo- 
graphically or etymologically. 'I’lie statement of Bi'runi that Balkh wasancieutly 

■called ^^Li, whether that form be read Dakt or would seem to settle 

the question. 

t Kasyapa, as the predecessor of Sakya Muni, must date at least from the 
8th or 9th century n c., aud it is quite possible tliat Buddhism prevailed in 
the valley of the Oxus from that early period ; I think, indeed, we may gather 
from Persian tradition that liuddliism mint have been the faith of tlie kings 
of lialkli up to the time of U.irius llystaspes, when a religious reformer (the 
so-called Zoroaster) first introduced the fire worship: for it is expressly said that 
Lohorasp, the father of Gaslitaso, withdrew at a late period of his life into 
ascetic retirement in the Xiw-lehur, wliicli was certainly, from its foundation, 
a Buddhist temple and convent. 

X See ‘ Zend .V vesta,’ tome ii. p. 3CG, for this very curious notice of Balher. 
No European that I am aware of lias explored this district between the Murghii!) 
and the Heri-nid, except along the high roads to the north of Herat, and we are 
without the means, therefore, of knowing whether any traces of the Tiiraiiiaii 
(or Buddhist) settlement, “a place like Enm. a city of triumph and delights," are 
yet to be seen, Accordiue to the geographers, the place was named indifferently 
Eagh am\ Baghishilr (‘ Yaciit’ in voce', just as in tianserit Bkag and Estcar are 
used iiiditi'ereiitly as names for Siva, the compound Bhogifsirura being further 
a kindred title wiih Sonu';i(C(irit, Edmcf,ictira, &c. The Puriinas also contain 
a tradition that Esicarci dwelt in Ketumala, wliich was the valley of the Oxus aud 
the neighbouring mountains. iSee ‘.-Vsiat. Res.,’ vol. viii. p. 359.) 

§ I refer especially to the enibleui of Siva, the famous liill of Nandi, which is 
' found on the coins of Kadphises, and of several other of the Indo-Scythic kings of 
Bactria, who were unquestionably Buddhists. 
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blishment of the furtliest Buildliist settlement to the westwar l. 
the entire ren'inn to the east of this point being essentially 
Buddhist up to the period of the Arab conrpiest.* 


XXL — Notes to aecomjicouj the ^lap of Ttahuantin-Suiju, or the 
Empire of the Yncasf By Tkelaavny Saunders. 

The distribution of the tribes -which occupied distinct parts 
of Peru up to the time of the Spanish Conquest is described 
with much precision in Jlr. iMarkham’s paper, and called for 
corresponding attention in the construction of the accompanying- 
map, which has been prepared expi-essly to illustrate it. The 
map is, it is believed, the first contribution to the historical 
cartography of the Permian Andos. It covers the entire 
period of the Yncarian Einjiirc, from its rise in pre-liistoric 
times, to its suddeu fall under the Spaniards : and traces its 
aggrandisement step by step. It is impossible to follow a 
narrative of conquest, or to study the distribution of nations 
and tribes, without desiring to understand tlie aspects of the 
country under review, and to have those asjieets placed before 
the eye in a graphic map. 

Tlie Peruvian Government has been foremost in excellent 
intentions to supply such a w ant in the case of Peru. An elaborate 
geography and a jiandsomo folio atlas Mere i)ublisheil in I860, 
at the expense of that Stat(N by the learned brothers Mateo 
and Mariano-Felipe Paz Suldan. Both works are merely com- 
pilations, or little more, and unfortunately render manifest 
the inadequate character of the materials existing for such 
purposes. The author, indeed, fairly avoMS in his Preface the 
defective basis of his labours, and proclaims his want of those 
systematic investigations without M'hich geographical sciem e 
cannot be satisfied. In this rvant Peru indeed is only on a par 
M'ith the rest of Houth America ; and geographers for the pre- 
sent must be content to contemplate, as in a dream, the time 

* The Barmecide Buddhists of Baikh intermarried -with the kings of Saghanian 
and when Kotaibeh, who was sent by Hejjaj to reduce Khorassiin, crossed the 
Oxus. he found the king of Saghanian confederated with the kings of Ahriin 
(Arheng of Timur, aud Olini of Chinese) and S'/Hoiidn against him. Another ally 
also is mentioned by Beladhori, the king of Kijidn (or ‘-Kipin”?). See Goeie’s 
Beladhori. Ps. 417 and 419. 

t Vide Mr. C. R. Markham’s paper, “ On the Geographical Positions of the 
Tribes which formed the Empire of the Yncas” (‘ Journal K. G. S.,’ toI. xli p 
281), which this map, compiled by Mr. Trelawny Saunders, is intended' to 
illustrate. 
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wliou the varitnis irovernmentf:. imperial and republican, oi’tliat 
magnificent coiitiiuait, «ill unit<‘ in promoting agiaii-ral system 
of triangulatioii and survey. 

lleyond tlie pres(‘nt Republic of rt-ru. tlie nnpire of tin' 
Incas extended on the' south into l!oli\ia. ('luli, and the .Ar- 
gentine Kf'i'ublic ; and on the north it included {^iiitu. now 
Eciuuhjr. The present map embraces llolivia as far as Poto-i. 
and the southern limits of tlu' basisi of Lake Titicaca. For 
this portion it L ])artly indebteil to the (bivermiient Tlap i f 
Bolivia, drawn by J,ieutenant ( 'olonel duan tdiiilarza, ('omman- 
dant Mnjia, and Tlajor Camacho in ISdU. It is only fair to 
add that this work is at least as much amenable to eritici'in.as 
the Atlas of Be'ru. 

In penning the' foregoing remarks on the leading majis ot 
Peru and Bolivia, it is not Ibrgotten that tin; eoa't-line wa- 
surveyed for the Admiralty by Captain, afterwards Admiral. 
Fitz-Iioy. But that grand work is toe* limited, with reference 
to the area of the country at largm to inodifv the general con- 
clusion. It will do no injustice to the scientific labours of 
I’entland, bniyth, Baimoiiili, and others, to regard them in a 
similar light. 

In studying Paz Soldans .Atlas, with <a view to th(> construc- 
tion ot the present map, it became obvious that the atlas 
required various corrcctifins. 'JTius it was jioccssary to amend 
the maps ot Puno and Cuzco, according to the notes and obser- 
vations on the Eastern ( Wdillera, of Tlr. iMaikham, Don J. G. 
rfystrom, and Don Antonio liaimondi. Of erjual iiiipoitiinco ait* 
Eaimondi’s observations on that part of the Eastern Cordillera, 
between Mantaro and Apurimac, defining the altitude.s of the 
summits, and also of the confluence of the two rivers. The 
observations of Herr Wertheman between Huanuco and the 
Pachitea under .Admiral Tucker’s expedition, supidied another 
section ot the Eastern Cordillera ; and, together with Baimondi’s 
observations, exhibit a remarkable ivcession of the Cordillera 
at those points. Bccent observations on the Iluallaga and 
at Moyobaniba (.Huyupampa) have also >crved to give addi- 
ofThe ^^ncle"'*^^ delineation of the great eastern slope 

of file map to exhibit 
recpirt^^ov eastward ot the Andes, in accordance with 

delinpatprt^<i°^^ Madre de Dios have been 

cated bv f drawing, kindly commuui- 
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Tiuiia have been introrlnced, together with the tributaries of 
those rivers not included in his surveys, but derived from the 
JJraziliau draw iiig before mentioned. The Javari is according to 
tlie recent Peruvian and Brazilian survey of that river. The 
Pcayali is derived from a drawing liberally communicated by 
Lieutenant Salaverry, of the Peruvian navy. It i.s said to 
represent the survey of the Ucayali made by Admiral Tucker 
for tiro Peruvian Clovernment, an<l corresponds with observations 
reported to liave been made on that river by Tucker’s expedition. 
'Idle drawing is in an antiipiated style, and invites conlirmation. 
The I'ernvian (lovernment does not appear to have published 
tlio results of its explorations on the great affluents of the 
Amazons, in which all geographers must take a very great 
interest. 

One of the objects of the present map has been to delineate 
the Peruvian Andes in a graphic manner, consistently with the 
best authorities relating to the bases, summits, slopes, plateaus, 
and other prominent features of the mountains. At the same 
time, the special purpose of the map — the distribution of the 
ancient tribes — has had to be kept in view, to the exclusion of 
names and details which were not required by that sjieciality. 

Tin' Eastern Cordillera in Bolivia is delineated from Ondarza. 
amended by Pontland. Bey. and the Brazilian map. In Peru 
it is drawn from j\[r. illarkham’s notes and observations between 
Caravaya and the Touo. The contorted passage of the Uru- 
bamba*aero<s the Cordillera is from Paul Mareoy. The great 
indent in the range is duo to Eaimondi’s series ot observations 
for altitude dowm to the confluence of the Apurimac and 
Tlantaro ; and to IVertheman’s series of altitudes from Huanuco 
down to the port of Tlayro on the Pachitea. 

The great elevation of Lake Titicaca was observed by Tlr. 
Pentland, in the remarkable series extending across the Andes 
from the coast to the summits of the Eastern Cordillera. 3Ir. 
I’c'utland also marked the separation of the summits sloping 
ilown to the western shores of Lake Titicaca, from those belong- 
iiio- to the Pacific slope; and he determined the width of the 
highly-elevated plateau between them. These observations 
we'i-e subsequently confirmed and extended by Tlr. Tfarkham, 
and the plateau wms more recently beautifully delineated by Paz 
Soldan, where it passes through the Department of Moquegua, 
from observations made by him during a residence of four 
years in that part. Eurther north, it has been the invariable 
practice to treat the water parting as the culminating summit of 
the Pacific slope. But .snowv peaks like Misti (20,01)0 feet), at 
the foot of w hich Arequipa 'is situated, Coropuna and others, 
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furbid .'Hch a conclnsidii. d'lie wlmlc of the (bn'dilh-ra 

^vill, it is believed, be found to eorve'pond \\itli the ^roqueynaii 
])art, in the separation of the summits of the I’aeilie slope, ti-oiii 
the summits of the interior slopes tleseendintr to the Hlaranoii, 
the I’ampas, and the Aptirimac rivers. 

It is not alone the summit- of the "Western Cordillera that 
require definition, its base towards the I’aeilic is equally un- 
certain. IMr. Ularkham found Xa-:ca and lea at the loot of the 
mountains; uhile the Atlas of IV-ru omits the hills altoer-ther 
in the map <.f the department containing those towns. Iiuleed 
no regularity or svstem lias been observed in the hill-drawing of 
the diflerent sheets of tliis atlas. 

At the prcsettt moment the delineation of these magnilii'ent 
peaks, ranges, and plateaus, owi.'s very little to that cai-efnl study 
on the ground which alone satisfies the claims of geographv. It 
is to be hoped that the Andes may soon become a field of ifii-er- 
vation for a corps of surveyors trained in .-ueli an al[)ine .-choel 
as that of the Swiss survey. 
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Eyl Jul haliing-[)lace, 71. 


Fa-cha-tun settlement, 1.78. 

Faiz Ilukah, Journey ot, trom Pe.^lm- 
wiir to Kashgar and Varkaiid, 4 is 
et 4^' q. 

Talab Khan. ls2. 

Faizaliad, 188, 107, 108. 

Fa -kcoko-iimii I’asw, lo7. 

Fall colours of Xoitlicrii Yczo, bcautv 
of, 107. 

Fatiiine, severe, ninnnj; the Somal. i.ll, 
Fan-cha-tieii Villa^-'C, 14t>. 

Fatih, Waily, 420. 

Fat-hali-muii, 100. 

Fatli. IVaily el, 410, 422 ; Block, 417. 
Fauna of the Linipoijo, 2.7. 

Female infidelity, revenge of, hy Uiu- 
seila, 21. 

Fernando Xoronho, M-it to, by Dr. 

Alexander Battiay, 4;U it seq. 

Feroz Tagluk, Iving of Delhi, d02. 
Feroza-Klian. lOd. 

Ferrier, (leiieral. 711. 

FicuK tlastica, lid; the “ bul.icha ” of 
the Portuguese, 32 note. 

‘ Field’ newsjiaijer, .74 notf. 

Fife, Colonel, 303. 

Fig-trees of the I.impopo, 13 uule. 
Figueroa, 214. 217. 

Fing-jun-hieu T.ain, 140. 

Fire-temples, 704 . 

Fitzroy, Admiral, 714 
Flora ot the Lirii|(opo. 17. 

Forrest, AUxaiahjr. Kstj , Expedition 
to exploie South-Westeru Australia, 
o88 et seq, 

Forster, Mr , 221. 

Forsyth, Mr. Douglas, 439, -t^s. 
i' rw-uan, abandonment of the, bv Mr 
■i^lton, 1,7. *■ * 

i ^ogfj, nightly concert of, 20. 


Fuego, Volcaiide, 3.77. 
Fiming-liien Town, 1 
Fmibets fisliing-xtatiuii, IUn 
F uruhcliii, M . 38b. 


Oalntak Villag ■. 183, 101. 

Walleu". Ilciiuan do, 213, 211; Diver, 
211 . 

i him. Sultan of. 200, 

(hirdiuer, O'Ioul-I. 4'>7. .70.7. .7n7. .jOO. 

G. ui-kiau Village. 1.72. 

Gazan Khan. IP3). 

< h lid If. ] >r,. 22S, 230. 

<hntilu Mi<aiitaiiis. 103, 

4*C'nnan Darou, tictitioua tiavchs of, 
484 note. 

the, 21i7. 

Dli.idir.or )jolI..\s •, of .stagnant water. .7.7, 
t'hadir Abu' S.nwal, “ llnlluw of the 
I'.itlier ot Dreeahes,’’ eb. 

< ihadn cl Jva’al. .7b. 

Ghiva:s. niarauding Aiab.s, .70. 

<»huggur Divtr. 30 J. 

< «hnr-i-Kh.ir, wild assc.**. 20l, 

< dliacks, tli". 384. 

<iin-.si.ng. Inb 

Giriti, d« lightful npjuoach to, Ibl; 

origin, lb.7 ; eluiin, J b.l 
(iiiMi-uIa. or Snngmi Di\cr. 112, ]b7, 
108: Valiev. Iij3. 

(h-.k Villa, g<.;207. 

< h.kibui u. J 13. 

t'old in Mancl^mLa, IbO. 

<h*lo\in. eapti\ity of. 37J. 
t'olownin, Capt.. 22.7. 

< ioiiihe Iviver, 2 18. 

GoiidokoK). 2'.b;. 201 3,14. 

Ihiwer, Mr K. II. M . 122, 123. 

(ir.icio^a D.iy, 21.7. 

Gr.diain, Mr. L'yiil. 40, 

<»rant. Idcnt.-Coloiu 1. Summary of Ob- 
&' i\ati"iis luailo bv the Sjteko and 
I'lant E.xpedituui, iNitO-Cd, 243 et 
«' 7 - 

<hav, Cai'tatn, 30f;. 

<;rJit Wall nf Chinn. 140. 

< Jre* k in-fi ijitioiis. 111. 

(do.-ftt.-i I.a\astrum ’ of Dr. 7VetzstC‘iii, 
o2. 

<niaidafui, C.ipo, 70. 72. 

(iuatemal.u city, 3.7.7. 3.77. 3.78, 3.79. 
<iua\to]K) Lsluii 1. 2ls. 

(Jujor Village. l,s;;, loi. 

Duibedh tube, bO. 

Gulii etation, I7n. 

Guiso A’illuge, 02, 70. 

H. iho Town. 70. 

Ha-lramaut style of building, 01. 
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H.ijar el Jlnkalt.io. cr written stone. 
4-i:i 

Jlalcer. Waily. 112. 

il ilo'dinli, IJl;'), till, tl,‘)2 ; climate tif. 
1 to. 

Ilalaiin, tlie. il7. tlS. 

*' Il.ilt’-way iierf." 2. 

Jlaliiiiali, 420. 

I I.inia~liii ,2 .''Hmiuit, 15S. 

Il.uii.i-iiiaski. llo. 

Haiii.iiiaka tisliing-diotiiet, SJ settle- 
inent. IMS, 240. 

][uii-tsau-liny' A'lllage, lo2. 
lla'inreo. 72. 
tfaa'iiki, 42ti. 

Itusyah-Hums Plain, 400. 

Jl'ii'niiimh. the, 227 
lla\ iMar. .Tuuriicy nt a. tliroiigli Clntial 
to Fiuzab.id. l^O ft tt'i 
IliiWii, tVady el. 414 
Haywaid, Mr., murder of, 124, 

Heatli, Mr., 220, 
lleh-lung-ki.ing-olian, 170. 
llelui.ui htutioa. 171!. 

Jhr'ild, surveying sliii), 227. 

Hi rod, sou of .A.utii'a'. aO. 

H. Tall feticani, 101 ; Villajro, li‘.l 
iIi'‘ro;^lyplii(.'S ct' Central Aim nt-a. 
Jlikliaii. Wady ol, 4‘Jl. 

Jlimi. -K)0. 

I[iii(l(i(j-Kooali. p:laoicr of the. li)7 
Iliiig-jui Muimtiiins, 1-12. It 0. 
llipjiopntaiiii, ItJ: lunitinir. 
Iliuen-tliaaiii;, Uiiddiiiat ttascllcr. i'^O. 

;j02, 511, 512. 

*■ Hodthai ” ^um, dl. 

J/oh u.i sacch(ir<(ttis. 5 ; son/hum, G. 
Hoiaiiai ti-liiiig-atutioii, 100. 

1 [uriicr. 575. 
lIiToga}) Iliver, 121. 

H^s^a. Wady el, 412. 

Pluallaga Iliver. 514. 

IIuaii-lii-lhiLt. “ l^lill of -Toy,” liO. 
Iliu-ita. La, lalaiiil, 210, 217. 
llii-kia-wo-pu Villagf, 1.‘34. 

Hiimbuldt, 4t!0 note, 4'Jl note. 

Hinida Tuwn. 70. 

JInu< 4 -lviaiiLC-taz liandet, 140. 

Iliintuei: 111 tiu' I-’ly,’’ 11. 

Hnrkarri Villag:e, litO. 

Hwaii-aii-liiig Fa&a, 179. 

Ilwnn-ti, or Laii-yc, temple, 105, 1 <8, 
170 ; deity, 107. 

Ihii-el-Fakdi, 501. 

Idziiinczaki. 420. 

Ijaiiali Tell, 55. 

Illierta, rock-n-avcs and crag ^^^e•t^, 412. 
Jlia:iinyan, kraal and ferry of, 28. 

Ilkha station, 175. 
lllig, 72. 


lilit.i, 102. 

Inia-i-?iirugi. 

Imaiuuflii, 420. 

Iiiipeiial Iia52iau (4co;^n:ipliic‘al >i'cii.ty, 
Kxp^ditioii tu exploie 31aucliuua, 
142. 

Iiidigi', mode- of mamifaotiire of, 40.3. 
Iiidii" Ki\eT, :3;t7. lOO. 40l, 4ii5. 
Inliaiiiljane His'er, 4S 
luliaiutiinibu, 2o. 

InjfUila or Ploiit liiver, 15 

fn-Uu Village. 145 : -'no Ihver, 145. 

Iii-oripti'tna (iivek. 411; Palniyian. 52 ; 

fcfaiiscnt. 407. 

Ipata- KiveT, 15. 

I&abt l, Dorta. 21.5. 210. 

J'aributo station. 12s. 

I.>kau, 115: Province. 121; Pivr-r, 115, 
125; ."alinon li&hery. .515. 544. 

I.'obt 1, coa'-imiii > at, 450. 

I^t.ipa seajtort. 557. 

Itclii 5Iaiitclijou race. 172. 

Ifiuen Pay, 549. 

Itobe .->110.111). 5i. 

Ut-nrawa. 420. 

luani ti-tldiig-village. 121, 122. 344 ; 
coal-miiK-, 122, 541. 

dadu'r iH^trict, ancient Itiiroa. 55. 

Jai rl or Jumbullioodv, Wudv, 71, 72, 
74. 

•Tatueh Tell. 53. 

•Tagoer, meaning of, 400 not: 

Jahjali. Wud\ . 51. 

Janimal.di, Wady, 422. 

Jaiil'attai Peut and Village, 105 ; Moun- 
tains, 1S2 : PiiftS. 193. 

JajKiu, .Toiirual of a Tour in, by ^Ir. J. 
Tiouj'. 425 / 1 sef/. 

, .'^ea of, .OS, 1 07. 

Japanese pack-saddle travelling, SO. 
Javan River. .514. 

Jobel Xaby Bariiii. 415. 

Jehandar Shall. 197. 

Jf lala Village, 191. 

Jeii-hwang-wang, Pj iiico of Kitan. 153 ; 

son of. Viceroy of Tung-tang-co. 154. 
Jew^, Sornitic, nieniory ot tin nr Baby- 
lonian habitat, 492. 

“ Jiigali” insect, 01. 

Jolin&ton. Mr. Kc;tU, 280, 282. 

Jonah, the prophet. ti,idifi"U of, 411. 
Joonia, ^lonibas trader, 257, 279. 
Joscphns, 59. 

Jowari, 371. 

Juares, President of 5Icx!co. 35S. 

Jubab. Wady, 424. 

Jubl Kookoo Ranee, 291, 292. 

Julien, Mr., 491 iiof> . opi 511. 
Jumna River, 392, 594. 

Jundul District, 1S2. 
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Jilpiter, the, 2*27. 

Jiirali, swallow-holo. 410. 
Juwar el ’Akkub. Wady, 413. 


Kabalaa el Kala’aui, Druze cdiief. 7»K 
Kabr el Sluitir luin, 414. 

Kabu el, naltiiiat, 418, 4i‘J. 

Kafar Zabud, 4(Hb 
Kag.i Plaiti, 428. 

“ Kaitago,” onlunizatioTi .-«dienu*, 
Kaiyaiionia Valley. 123 ; Hay, 121. 
Kai-yuan-bien. lalb 
Kala’at aud Ayii Kaaini, Fort ** and 
Hill of an Oath,” bO. 

Ka]a-bo-tj?2 Village. IbT. 
Kaleh-i-dokhter, ruined lV»rt, 20<4. 

Kiilik ra.-,s. 40:». 

Kaltarki atatien, 178. 

Kanmraai, King of I 'nyoro. 2S.7. 

*• Kamicama, * Aino olleriDg's, 81. 
Kumpfer, M.. 373. 

Kanazawa. 428. 

Kauawat, ancient Keiiatli and ( 'annth.i. 
7)2. 

K lubat Village, 182 
Kaugiii, Kinperoi, Ibo. Idl. 

Kura, 409. 

Nabk upland, iutcn>e cold ot. 

417 . 

Karagwch Mountfiin, 2ol, 2.“).">. 

Karn, Wiuly el, 108. 

Karuma Falls, 288. 

Kas, fish manure, 83. 

Kasabo iliver, 126. 

Kashg.irai Village, IS;!, 104. 
Kasliiwazaki. 42n. 

Kasr el Hayr Iliver, n.). 

~ — Xiinrnd, “ \iniiod% P.ilu<*e,^^ 42 1. 
Kasyapa, .ol2 ((nil not'. 

Katibah, Ibrahiin, 424. 

Katonga Bay, 269, 270. 

Kawafune, fishing canoes, IIG. 

Kazela, 244, 245. 

Koengo, trader, 2G1 ; furtune-t'db-r. 207. 
Keevero pi-ojile, 200. 

Kerameh Village, 203. 

Kem, Dr., 405 note. 

KeaulU Town, 70. 

Khabia District, 206; Town. •20r». 
Khadur, term explained, 304 note. 
Kliairabad Village, 205. 

Khan-i-Katnm Village, 207, 
Khaud-Kitf Tower, 203. 

Khanikoft; M.. 483, 4S4 notf. 
Khan-i-Surkh Pass, 205, 206. 

KhanJeai, the, 78. 

Khaahsbaa el Sliekif, 411. 

Khashsha’a, the, 424 
Kherbat Vunin, Wadv, 421 
Kbit Village, 203. ' 


Khirb.il *Ayn el ShauH, 423. 
Ivhirmin-dzain, wall, 178. 
Kho-shan-ling, 161. 

Kliuukhiiri tube, 177. 

Kibi'KIeeklo, 2. 

l\.iko*mgo»‘)r«K», d«iubl''-coned liill, 287. 
288 

KiUmaug.io Mountain, 257 : d'-riration 
of name, 258 note. 

Kin-chow-tn Town. 152; and Mukden, 
r(*ad between, 1 13. 

Kingani lUver. 311. 

King-timg Province, 147. 

Kirk. Dr., 251*. 335. 

Ki.sseewah Island, 2.5S. 

Kit.mgiil'- llivor, 2.'t.5, 258. 261, 265. 
Kitungnle-k.ig.era Kiver, 278. 

Kiii-ebau \TIlag<', U'6. 

KiiuIui-lio Kojtn‘», 14:’> ; lli\er, 155. 
Kiu-slu-li Village, 159. 

Klapi'utli, M., 483, 481. 

KnoOnuizen. the, a wretebed sjvpiinen 
of liiim.mity and iiliutration ot the 
Darwinian theory, 20. 

Kokan Jh g, lOl. 

Koki, 288. 

Koinai, sj>ecies of fish, 83. 

Komat.'iU, 428. 

Kooinoi.nai JUvr r, 378. 

Koonur Kivt r, ]83. 180, 
Jvoo-'.sonn-Kntiin, 382. 
l\<K)''So<niai, 382; Pass, 378. o'*!. 
IvMwtoif, 373. 

** Kopjics,’^ isolated cones, 4. 

Ivorlbs Distiict, 168; peasant girl, 1616 
Kr-tkni Viliagf, 182. 

Kotro Village, 201 ; Valiev, ilOsolation 
of. 201. 

KT.i’a, lava-torrent. 51; IVady. 55. 
“Krokodil,” luuno applied to the IShfvaha 
Kiver, 12, 

Kiibeeia Cannl. 401. 

Kuen-Luen chain, 487. 

Kurtb Kiver. 2S5. 

Kiilayb, or ‘‘Little Dog,’* the, 52. 
Kuiuoiwatara Island, 77. 

KumUr station, 178. 

Kmxasiri Island. 3.52. 

Kuner River, 4ld. 

Ku-pe-k’on, 145. 

Kurmo exit, 62. 

Kuro-Si\io ocean-stream, 103. 
Kurowiya. 136. 

Kurruit bark, 66. 

Kurrays Fountain, 420. 

Kusuri settlement, 347. 

Kwaja Mali lulls, 203. 
Kw’au-cheng-tsze City, 161. 
Kwang-ning-shan Range, 153. 
Kwang-tung, 148. 

Kyabogo, 268. 
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La rerniiac, iintLrtunato cxpulitioii ot‘, 
o7ri: Strait. tfS. 

“ Lal>*’)ur-tratnc.'’ iiiiijiutitjd of tin-, -2r>, 

2o0. 

T.a Cruz. Port, 21 L 
I.aliori IMoiim.uiJ, ILH ; Pass, 

Lak.‘ UtLriun (.f Eiiuatoiul Alii'*a, 
Sumuiary nf ^>l(Servatioa^ iii-ailo by 
the Spelxt' and Grant Llxpedition. 

by Lient.-Coloiifl J. A. 
(rraiit. 2-bj pt $(.'/ : bcasons, itblj : 
tlora. bnii ; in\ertL}ir.ita, .‘lOi ; -vtitr- 
l)rata, .‘lOip- snakt ^SIiS ; lizards, bio: 
birds, bl.') : laaiiiuuls, bbT. 

Liikha settlement, 173 
lauiibert. Cmnm'^dnre, 230. 

T.uthani, Pr.. 2b'.t. 

Lau-kiun-tinij^^ Ilajiih t, IbO. 
Lau-yedinir lvauL,'e. Ulb. 
i.aii-}eli"Jiiiati 17b 

Leal. Juan, the heiinit, 217. 

Tieebasiii sidt-iak'-, 

T.cliinanii, M., 707. 

Leja, «ir ibbuiZ'-. Ar;4‘)b of the Ib )»ro\V'. 
Western Traelidn of the Giteks and 
Poinun^. I'd. 

Levert. Mr.. I, 2. 

Liaii-sliau Villas^e, 152: HilUj 152. 
Liaudio Pivei, Hb, 155. InO. 

Liau-tuiii; Plain. 155. 
liimbobo >L!Uutaius, b2. 

Jdmp"j)('Ki\rr, Kx[)l"r.ir'on of, Ia Capt. 

F. FJton. 1 >t ; Falls, U. 
Lin-)iu-hiLii T(.ami, US 
“Lion's Causeway,’’ wildiuss of the 
scenery of, IS. 

Lipaluh* Itiver, 2S; conilacnee 4‘f, ^\ltll 
the LiiujK'po, 27. 

Liu-liwang-shau volc.aiie liilks, I7-L 
LImiLu IliNt r, 21. 
locusts as food. 20. 

Lohf. the. error as to, 50; descrj]>t:ou 
of, 57. 

Loin-z liaiieo. 20b, 20 b 
Loklia. C’aiiu's'' exth 17*b 
Lomloiu Island. 232. 

Loocluunoo, 200. 

Lope de Casfio, 213. 

l.ojKvi Island, 2:14:; vob aiio, 231 

[.Old il'OV' k Llaitd. 220, 

I.oiL‘ii(;o Waiqiie-', bb b2, 34, *>3. 

Lotko, ISO. 

Lovett, Major B., Suivt ys on the Itoad 
from Shiraz to Bam, 202 pt s* 
Luan-ho Kiver, 147. 

T.uec, 2:>0. 

Luize Xavura, or Iiihaneii Bnor. 4^ 
Lurrinu Moiintanis,^lS2. 
liiita Xziee Lake. 2.)*. 

Lntm captn!^if>. 13. 

Lyons, Capt.. 31S. 


Ma'araba, Wady. 425 
3Iae.u tney. 4S8 note. 

]llaehoouila, Snltan. 25s, 

Maela^an, Cob lb. 43S. 

Maetisi Liver, 4S. 

3rridaec. Chief, 10. 

3Lidi, bl7. 

Madre dt, Dio- Ptiver, 514. 

Madume. 5. S. 

Madumt.lan, Indiinn. 24. 

Mab lagniT. \ill.ma of. lb. 

M.e^bins of SuehJ, 404. 

!Mairhar.ili. Wady. 415, 

M i^dnirat Taht el Karnali Cave. 415. 
MaeiKi.Clu. 1. 20. 30. 

*• Ma'Jrud's rattle.’’ or hippopotami, 20. 
M.ditiiuriu'd Kuzaniani. 01. 

Maiie. Le. 210. 

Mak.ilaka tribe. 3. 5. U ; mode of salu- 
tation. ciutoms, die-5s0; eoirt’ore.s 
morals. ])hysique. 7 : munufaeture'?, 
S : lan^Uvige. s note. 

Makha-Hola. idU. 150. 

Mak-am. Wady el, 413. 

I\IukuI‘*ka. Ciiief. 21. 

Ma), W.aly el.4IS. 

Malakuiid Pass, ISl : Ibinge. 102; 
Malkoofaiis. the, 370. 

M.doios, 22.' 

Maln|H', Chief. 210; murder of, 210. 
Mamio Ihuzo, Stinits uf, 370. 

5ranohu (In na.sty, 151. 

-Manehuria’. K.\ 2 )editiuu through. },y tho 
Areliiiaaudiito PalLuliUs, 142 tt sp^. 
^lanchii-. hi'tfUT of, 102 . 

Mauchushri. Tuiracuh-u- deitjN 104. 
’•bManga. ‘ sliibhulcth uf the Aiuatonga, 
bO. 

3Iaugrovo, black, value of in tanning, 

o« >. 

^lanioolo Island. 21S. 

3Iamrasse, 35 ond notp. 

Maiiooi, oSb. 

Manpliuh Pandit, rcjwrt of, on Ba- 
dakU'^hua, 440 < f <[. 

3Iansinah. Wady, 412. 

M.int-zi, CliintSe- colonists, 154. 170. 
Maj)s Japanese. 77. 

Maragonin Yillaze, 32. 

Mar.ivaii. Ji‘lt<_I. 02. 

!Marcoy. Paul, . 

Maicr Hiii", 70. 

^larhalaii, Watly tl. 414. 

Maiiqua Eiver, bO, 

Maijat ’Ayii el Xn-iir, 412. 

Marklium, Lieut. A. IL. U-N., oh the Xew 
Ifebrides and J*^auta Ciuz (.iroUiJs, 
21b rt >pq. 

^rajkbam. Mr. C. lb. 5i:!. 514, 515,510. 
31arnage ceremonies among the Somaj, 
05. 
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rar*', 

waiulrriiiL' tiil'O ( f. 4, I"n* 
t} {)t* cl’ liiiniaiiity. 1 1^. 

^ta-'iniiun, CiiiL-t', : Fall-. 10. 
-Mcuntaiii', 111. 

Mastabali''. Hat ijc.iclict> of cat iu'*k, 
aS. 

ISl ttcla, 4 u7 Kwl nvi- . 

:Matu\--^!ll. 420, 

^Ia-t'i-:a Villai^c, ] la. 

Mat;?n-tira Taka(.'-iic, juap {'nnipil« 4 
I'V, 7S. 

^lattu. 120. 

3Iau, 407 and nab : thriii'.' at, 10b\ 
^laU'-h. Carl, 1)0, .21 ind' . 

^lauii-cli, T.h I, I >1, 

‘Ml.ata. 

Mt du-iuc 3laii.” I'l. 

IVltalitriiaucaii. all i xtiu'‘t, 

Meiidana. Alvaic th-, 212, 212. 217. 
3Icinluza. (diiTia lliutad'* d*', 21 1. 

To'tMi. 174. 

3U‘ru, Mount. ^ii^dtic.iticTi )*f. 4 m». 
l\riduinl»iro, Blount. 2':4. 

Miau-hwa-kmi Villa, Lr> , l.V.i. 

Miiuii, M. Cfiovanni, tin* travcll< i. 20l. 
^Ii.mkelai Town, ls2. 102. 

Midplii tiibc. 00. 

^lii^iion. Le. (.'apt., 227. 

Mijjcrtlicyn tribe, 01. 02. 07. 00. 

Milff-, Capt. S.B.on tlie \t iicldxiur- 
liuod oflluiidur ^larayaii, 01 if 
Mimoisa bark used a-j a <lyf, 22. 

Minato. 420. 

Miiicdjin, 3Iajor, 390, 39.", :»00, 207, 
400. 

Miucliinabad, 307. 

Mmdoni^ues, jndiU'tiy of. 2U not*’. 

IMin;' d} nasty, l.aO. 

Miuieoy Island, ncmunt of, by Cnpt. 

J. F. Bast'vi, 3Gs tt tnq. 

Miimin, '\Va<l\, 420, 

IMir Plak Nazar, C'liicf. 190. 

Mir JIahmood ^liali. 107. 

Mir AValli, murder* r of 3Ii. Havwar*!, 
184, 185, 188, 180. 

Mirza Koondies Canal. 292. 

Mi>ti, suuuy ptak, 51.5. 

Miuguf knife, 0.5, 

M’Nsindami, Chief, 8. 

IMcculIa i>ort, 70. 

Modi yuiim halting-place, 71. 

Mcgiiii lidl, 75. 

Mohia, the, 2.59. 

Muiub( td Point, 97 ; P>av, 07; fhliinir- 
station, 97, 343. 

Monaho station, 178. 

Mongol dynasty, 150 
Monkey-rope, ’ 13, 27. 

Montgoijit-rie, Capt., 230. 

> Major T, (4., Poport of a 


Ha\il*Ia.C J, ninny tlireiiali lliitial 
t" i’iii/:tba 1. l^‘' >t ti! 

** ^I'x-clia.'’ Zulu kilt. 22, 

3I\anja iCivir, 27", trad.Li- n 
cf, 271. 

Ml. 1*1, 1 \ i* iV. 2*82, 

< Olinian. 00. 

211. 210. 217. 270. 

Merarau. 122. 

3b »r' ri< ’ 5. 7. 

3b*re-l)\ , ( 'api . 271. 

3I"iiran. 1-7 Jti'iinni. ti.in'.la'ii'ii I "in 
till tbmrn.d <>t tin- An'hiniamlut'j 
l':il!a<lnis, 142 tt 
3I.-n. l.:0 

.AI-.- .. tr.Hliti-.n-, *.f. 112. 

3b'>mg Aloidnn. J 0.». 

U‘*n, 72. 

Mel.i. "i Sii 2 ai-l<):if I-land, 220, 

3I*-t.iu f* stiv.tl. 107. 

3b‘imt,ini', iMiti'iUs Chini ■‘Upej'li- 

ti.i.i to. i;..;. 

3l..\..b.nil.i. 51 1. 

.M'li—a, King <>i' I'g.ntila. 205, 272, 

Mualiak.di, AVady il. 410. 

31 uanza. 2.*>>. 

3Iu.mat il Ikt'hkurdi. sidthnnut "t 
til* “ 31.1*1 Knr'l".” 417. 

Mill g.i. I.ig* * 'lis ' 'f. 18. 

3ru|i:*. Coniliiaiiilant, 511. 

31uk*l<. u Cit> . 1 5i;. 

-Aluli j. fruit of the ib>uiu-pahii, 03. 
Miindus, 72. 

3lurc)d?.cn. Sir P. 1 , 212. 

3Iurchi''»n knlU, 200, Frith, 275. 28 1. 
31urii\ Dr.. 204. 

3Inrukhuh.d, A>ininf!t'cn\ 2"0. 

3InHile, favomite fruit of t)ie elepbanl, 

3Iu-his Vall' v, 2ii0. 

M A\eiang*» Kiv*'r. 2 . 0. 

Mzinyaui Piser, 11, 10, 


Nab*KTlki Pivi r, 282; Villa^f'. 2>2. 
Naby Z.dnr. Kil*. 

Naeh*'alni*-h, 31., Piissian l.ii*ngiajiher, 

144. 

Xalniir, AVjuly el. 413. 

Nahr el Kabir, 020. 

NailMJoehi Piver, 270. 

Naku\ the. 55. 

Nana*5, 420, 

Nasath Village, 101. 

Na-oca ami b a, pr'-itnui of, 510. 

Naub or Naubus, revi'iige <4' the d^.ith 
of, 40. 

Niiwaaai dir-triet, 182. 

* Xooiiihu-i. Chief, 8. 

Xeilaun, 3Ir., the nii:5-i.mary, 234. 
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u ■ 1, <;:i. 

X- 111"!- Ki\cr. IT. I. 

X* <li'Tiii‘t. >T) ; 

."T. iU.!, { i-i, :5.T>'». 

X''V. Nki. Capf., .iTo ;!7k 
Xt \ I >. St'iihn]-. 4:*. 

N*-\V (.’alrdmiia, '22'.]. 

XfW J I* bruK'^ and SaTita Cm/ < dojip-., 
J.ii ur. A. If. IMcukliain uii t;.o. Hid. 
•t 

X iramlifzi, 

X'i, <iiiU' rif, ;i7Lt : r<at, TJs:!. 

Xi.m-ni.m-iiiiau, t\ la.dr di\ 

X’llr, lloatitii^ i'bind-' <»n ila-. liNi. 

X”!!* iij.run, Td. 

X’iin.mii I-Iaiid. '2.V.). 

X’iin,'-ynrii-(di<i\\ 'I’onmi, l.M. 

X’i'-ibct" Ib\ ir. ■''d. 

X’iu-i'imw-ho fliMT. l.'l. 

Cliii'f. '2. 

X’ondwaii, villaiT''" nf, dl. 

X''iiiii liivor, Hd. Iff, I'jS. I7t. 
XoTitiMila riiv<.r. IG''. 

X' i>s) ab Cap*-, d4d, 

X'-'t^ki Punin>ula, 88. d4d. d4d, 
Xm-shaj) Cape, 0-18. 

X'lUMtaj 427). 

Xukapu, island of. 211, 

A'lik-'an jrnuiituiii, 187. U*G ; Pass, 

Idf). 

Xiipani I'land. 203. 

'X\M tzi Iliver. 28, 00. 

A'p-traui, I>i>n J. (4.. 514. 


Oi)iraspi PimT, 110. 

dG2, 3(50. 

Otlii'S, .'^iiiall sliips nf 5Iinic<»\', Oj i. 

< )fu\\ i, C’apc, 112. 1 l.d. 

Okliot'k, 8ca of, 88, dSO. 

Olii'anuin or frankinron-e troc, Gl. 
Oiniaiza, T,ieut-Ci>l. Juan, oil. 

( )ni-ka. 111. 

( )nn, Irad-mine, 107. 

On.'h. <,n'oup of four villages, 1P2, 40l, 
407 and iwtf’. 

Cp'hgooin. scene of tlie minder of 3Ir. 

I[ay^\a^d, 184, 18t;. 

Op[>ert'. Dr.. 502 note, 

( )n>kaps tribe, 08.5. 

Oiontclir) tribe. 177. 

< )rte':i:,i Island, 214. 

< ):!-arabet-s River, 104. 

Orhamainbe Village, 10.5, 

( )ffliirokotsz Station, 114. 

O.dioio ti.-.iiiiig-^tat!on, 110. 

O'sima, Xambii offieor, 122. 

OtauuKii. 118, 040. 04.5. 

Otatsuts. 122. • 

“ O^v,” doiim leaf, 03. 


<>\vn 1 Villa ue. 11*0. 

U-Mi'. ^loin '^r.i}'li on till', liy O-n. 

8ir JI. O'. Kawhii.'on, Ka .n , i‘ies. 
K o 4S2 rf .-V i. 

Oya-Shira/ii, 427. 

T'adan Daminoek plain, 411. 

I’.iira. 201. 

!\(-li-ki.iu biid-re, 144. 

P.d'Tiqne, 0.').“). 000. 005. .000, 007. 

Rall.adius, Areliimandiit--, Kx])Mlir!o\i 

t.f, tliriiiiirli 3Iaucliiiri.t, 142 t( 

Palmer, Capt., 2.01. 

, 5Ir. ir. H., 51. 

Palni\ran Inscriptions, 52. 

I’aimr. «leriva(ion of name, ISO inda 
V<iiidi<r<i sloop. 224. 

P.inu-Dm II I aiting-plac(‘. 145. 

Paiu'’o.s ])i)isonoU'' Iish, 211'. 20G. 
P.itioiice Ray, 075. 

P..tinaniit foitres.'^. .001. 

Pattosoi). Biohop. 228, 220, 243. 
Pau-bung'liinr. liill of. 151. 
Pau-siieii-si. lama temple. 155. 
PazSeldnn, Matto and 5Iaiiano-Felipe, 
.513. 515. 

Pearl Idand, disappearance of, 48. 
Ikase Burn. Ciomutira saying of, 

.50. 

lVh-.slian Village. 145, 

Rivi r. 144. 145. 

Ptiitland. Mr , 515. 

Peri-peri. Cbu f. ,5. 8. 

‘•p» ni>his of the Eivtlinean Sea,” 72. 
Pers. polls Valley. 202. 203.* 

Persians, AelKcmeiiian, 511. 

Pe^Iiawiir. 181; to Kashgar and Vark- 
and. Journey of Paiz Buks-li. 448 

1\ t(‘n, I.ake of, 8G0. 

Pe-tu-na, 107; and T.sitsihar, lumieroins 
laki'rf I)et^^een. 144. 

T'im s. Isle of, 220. 

Piiaiie, Cdiief, 05. 

Plantain wine, 270. 

Idiny, 50. 

Poi-iiwaii-in, the ^Yilite'^obed Hwandn, 
101 . 

I5ii>on for arrow-brads, G7. 

‘ Polynesian Labuiirers Act,’ failine of* 
200. 

Porobets, 101. 

I’nroiiai River. 377. 378. 

Porter, Rev. ^fr., 413. 
l*o-oi-bu Mountain, 150 ; mineral coal 
of, 150. 

Potclictstrooni, 1. 

Ptob-my, 53. 73; Comedi ^fountains of, 
438; Troglodytes of, 7b 
Punjkora River. 182, Village, 132. 
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Qualiiroto, Cliief, 2S : kraal of. 31 notf. 
Quanyainbe Eiver and niar^Iies, 31. 
‘Quartorly KeviL-vv,’ tlic. 4^3. 
Qiiatliilala. Chief, .a. S. 

Quiche Indians, 361 ; dialect of, 362. 
(Quicksand. 248. 

Quillii/taiiie steamer, 30 not' . 
tjuitos, 215, 217, 220, 242. 
Quonquondyan, kra.al of, 31. 

“ Piaad,'’ the, 17. 

Ila’a.s l!ari) el Kahsh. 414. 

Ea'as Zahr aVbu ’1 lliii, 412. 

Eaimondi, Don Antonio, 514. 

Ea jm (1 Slialshal. 57. 

Eaiuakhabaii Eiver, 5. 

Eamatoolah Khan, 183, 193. 

Ka.s Asseer, 70. 

Binnn, 70. 

I’eeluk .spur, 62. 

Hafonn, 70. 

JiattUr, the, 343; wreck of, lo2, 10.5. 
Kattray, Dr. aVle.xander. vi-it to I'li- 
nando Knronha, 431 tt S'q. 

Eaviree race, 371. 

Eawlinson, Sir II. 0., llono^'raiih on 
the Oxus, 482 t-f si q. 

Ecef Islands, 216, 221). 

Eeinaiid, 491 noh, 502 .eob-. 
lienuisat, JI., 490 no/', 491, 511. 

Jinn arch, the, 225. 
itesolution, tlie. 221. 

Eovand, Mount, 504. 

Eibungi, 133. 

Bice, various kinds of, 1.31. 

“ Riddiii ” bcc, 63. 

Eitrby, 75. 

Eimat el Ltjbf. 51. 

Eipon Falls, 279, 2S1. 

Ei.siri Islanel, 34;i. 

Eitobi, Chief, 36. 

Robat Village, 197. 

Hoc .•■clionner, 48. 

Bnggewein, 219. 

Roman out-station.s, 50. 

Hosario, the, 213. 201, 233. 

Ruanda, volcanic chister, 255. 

Rubiih Tell, 53. 

Rubispi, 119. 

Euliirah, Wady el, 421. 

“Ruined Cities” of Central America, 
Capt. Lmdesay Brine on the, 354 
ct seq. 

Rumaiiika, Sultan, 254, 255, 256. 
Euromopi, 111. 

Saadutabad Village, 206. 

Saghalin Island, Colonel Voijiukof on, 
373 et seq.; coal of, 124. 

Saidabad Town, 205. 


« 


Saint Louis, TIisSouri, sub.'idence near, 
357. 

Salamis, the. 124. 

Sail!' Ikhwiin, nr “ Three Biothers,” 

61 . 

Sahiv. riy, Lieut.. 515. 

Salmon fisheiT. S8 ; spc.inng. 120. 
S.iinpa, fisliina-bo.its, 116. 

Sandal-wood trade. 227. 

Sandwich, Fort, 222; I.-land, 222. 
SanvlecU villages. 188, Isp, 191). 

San-ho tjiple rivnlet, 145. 

.''an .lose seaport, 357. 

S.m-ko-lin-'iu. Prim e, 144. 

Sail Eouue, Cape. 437. 438. 

S,in-j i-miaii Village, 152. 

Samscrit im-er.ptinn, 407. 

.'^api River, 9. 

S.ir.awa Viil.ige, 132. 

Sarobets lot. 

Sariima lagoon. 97. 

Sat'p.iro, newc.ipitai of Yezo, 125,311 ; 

Ittver, 126. 

Sat.'iike River, 4. 

Saunder‘ 1 , Mr. T.. Xotes to aceonu a’iy 
tlio Map of Tlaliuantin-Suyu. 513 
I f Si q. 

Sant, or “ Whip-tliong,” 50. 

Sawaki, deseitcd station. 98. 

Si lioiiten, 219, 

Sclab r, Mr. P, 1„, 315, 335. 

Scott, Captain, 78. 79. 

, Mr Jaine-i. 12;;. 

Seaweed ti.'lierv, 81. 

Seemann,Dr. lierthold, 229, 236, 240. 
Sc'bow lialting-idaec, 71. 
Sell-.'llni-tien-t^z .'tatioii. 167. 

S(4wyii, Bi'ho[i. 228, 232. 

Seinookii' Rieer, 5. 

Si rai tint. l'.)2. 

Serapio Crnz, 358. 

Serpents, belief of transmigration of 
soiii.s into, ;;7. 

SVrpent. tile. 126 . 

.'^eitoouai, 382. 

Hcsamimi urieutah . 33. 

Si sst h Islanel, 27 1 . 

Sevondm, 9. 

Scwi.-tan, 407 and note. 

SI aaraii of Baalb.ik, 419. 

Sha-lm Village, 158. 

Shahr district. 182. 

Sliakkab. ancie*nt Saccie.i, 53. 

Sbakotau Mountains, 111. 

Sliali Village, 196. 

Shamaiika, or snrceros.s, 173. 
Sb.ing-wang Village and volcanic cones, 
148. 

Shan-jung bill tribes, 147. 

Share lagoon region. 100; Mountain, 91, 
93; Village. 93 ; fishing-station, 93. 

• 
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Sharki. Jt_bel el, 40f>. 

Shaiks cxpoit of, 7'k 
Sliasha liivcr, o. 1-. 
Sliau-yuD^'-akaii, \ulcauie conea of, 
140. 

Shaykh el Jebal, sumiDit of Anli-Liba- 
niH. 410 

— el Tulul, Ilead-mau of the Hil- 

Iook>,” 00. 

Ha'an ’Bi aluia, Iioii>e of. oO 

41f», 

^folituamcd el Xa'aiunvi, 

r.f, 424. 

iSa'id, 417. 

Salih, 415. 

SJielina I^lan(I, 04. 

ShelitT Poit, 70. 

Sheki'f, Jebel el, 411. 

Slu'vn, or Slioh. ruins of, .7()0. 

Shibets fibliin^-fttatiuii, S7. SS; ilnii, 
SS, 9o. 

Shiho, 420. 

Sliiina Hangan, Governor. 124. 
Siiiii-'^liiii, or kSliin-ho-pu, liultiiig-ieu 'c. 
148. 

Sldnto wor.'ihip, 425, 

Shiraz to Dam, Surveys on tie* ro.id 
fiom, by Slajor D. Lovett. 202 <( 
Sfq. 

vSh{-&an*hhan volennic lull,^, 150. 
Shi-tan-ho, or Yui-lio Kive-r, 148. 
Shitaya. marauding Arales .50. 
Shi-ti-tszi, steep doseent <4’, 117. 
Sliogotii, 189, 190. I 'JO. 

Slionai, Prince, 110. 

Shortlands, Lieut., 220. 

Shui-shu-ying ferry, lOS. 

Shurnslii Klian Vilhigi*. Pi2. 
Shushidurra Eiver, 183. lOl: Villa-e. 

194 ; sdver-mine, 194. 

Slnvang-yaiig Village, 152. 

Si’a, ruins of, 52. 

Siau-heh-shaii Vdlage. 154. 
Siau-liu-.slian Village, 101. 

Siiiu-iing-ho River, 152. 

Siau-pei-ki'pu Village. L'5. 
Sian-pi'kia-sliaii voleaiiic island, le2. 
Sia-tien Village, 145. 

Sierra IMadre. 350. 

Sijdabad Village, 203. 

Si-kiang River, 108. 

Si-la*ho River, 100. 

Simas, Maior J. S., 33, 

Sing-min-tiui settlement, 143, 155. 

Sir John Laicrence, the, 309. 

Siranoossi. 386. 

Sirawi hshing-station, 131. 

Sirebets. Mount, 130. 

Siretoko, Cape, 93. 

Sir-i-Dasht Iiamlet, 205; lead mines, 
205. 


Sir-i-ko], Lake, 491. 

Sirjan distiiet, 205. 

Sirottjkn Cape, 351. 

Sirr. or River of Kokan, 194. 

Smal, oOL 

Sito...i-ka\\a River, 128. 

Sit-jlmri, 13.5, 

Siui-ining-t.sin. leirend of, 149. 

Siva, wurDhip of, 512. 

Siwfdvubi Saki, Cape Dliint, 77. 
Siyapusli Cathr.>, 499. 

SkaroU-ts, 119; River. 119. 

Skolkotf, Vice-Admiral, 375. 

Skotan I.^Iand, 348. 

Slave tralMc of the Zoiiti\ansberg, 19 
note. 

SnialI-iJ(»x, prt'valen^e of, (jn the Zaui- 
be-si, 23 not<\ 

Snaay, slave-dealer, 244, 247, 279. 
Solomon and lJe]>iiiles gioup«, disco- 
very c»f. 213. 

Solunes, the, 173, 175. 170f. 

Somfil triln*, (n'igiii of the, 08. 

Sooliaii Village, li)7. 

Soona, King of Uganda, 201 ; widow 
of, 275. 

Sooibat Village. 193. 

Suuth Pacitie Llaiids. races of the, 237. 
South) rn Cros-^. the. 230, 232. 
Sowurkeroon triln*, 7i>. 

Soya. 104, 100; Day. 100. 

Soyurtszi Mountains, 105. 

Spalding, Capt, translation of paper 
by Colonel Veuiukof, 373 et >nq. 
Spnrus ^njthrinus, poiyinous tish, 222. 
Speke, Capt, 243, 246. 273, 274, 275, 
277, 289, 284. 335. 

St. Cruz Quiche, 301. 

St. Jolin, Commander H. C., on the 
coasts of Yezo, 343 f f 
St. John, Major, k.e., 302. 

St. l\(friek, the^ 225. 

St. Vincent Erskiue, Mr., 28, 3ib 
8'tephcU'^, IMr. Juhn L., 3.55. 

Ste\eii';on, Cap)t., relics ol, 105. 

Stral»o. 59. 

Strangford, Lord, 483, 4S4, 4S0 not ' . 
Subischani River, 17. 

Subziilcote. 401. 

Subzulwah Canal, 402. 

“Sudnr,” Arabic game, C7. 

Suez Canal, 251. 

Sufaid Durra Village, 197. 

Sulj^hiir^ tlie, 227. 

Summers, Rev. J., LSI). 

Suniugh or gum aiabic. 04. 

Sungari River, 105, 108. 

Sun-kia-tun settlement, 159. 

SurviUe, Captam, 221. 

Sutledge River, 391, 393, 397, 398, 401. 
Sutton, 5Ir., 120. 
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S\ . liilmnl.i, 11 
Sw illuw I-sl nKl'. 

Sirnllmr .>lr)Mp. 

Sw.it liivt r, l>2, ll>2. 

SijIrKi. the. . siiniijiary (»f \^« ik 

<lniir liy, I f .s“* <y. 


Tal-ai, TH, 

luk-oti lii T.ako, :‘.7»k DTS. 

'rai-itn^. ki7. 
rak.iMka. kJ''. 

'r.^koi Villau"', :ks2. 

Talk.it [\il 117. 

Ta-liiii^'-hn linrr. l.VJ. 

'I’ali a’al Sli.i'ha ilivcr:^. imiotiiai i*:’, 
10 . 


-ti 5o<. 

'rartu'anikii T.okr, ‘JitJ, 216. 

Taiiun Nkiml, 22’2. 

I'liuiikr-*, Miprr>titi"n »>r. to 

vnIrai)o< >. 2;»a ; « of, with 

's\»‘a|''’'nsi, 2U, 

'rapat^ L'*'. 7*k 
’ra-ix.i-ki']in Villairt'. la.”. 
■^a-pl-kla-^llan vt>l. ani(' K..lan<l, LVJ. 
Tajaika, IM': Likf. ;576. 

Taro, oiiltivatin?! of. 2o6. 

'['aroinai M'li'ano. 127, Kll. 

'raruri Nand', :‘.4.k 
’I'a-Sf ni:-ula Kiv- r, Ikd. 

'Fa-s-h tn tu:*’, 1 .“'2. 

'I'a-slii-kiun Vsll.ii.'.' 

'!’a«h-kuri:han. ."O:*, 

'rau-liwft-tau, *• IVach-klossorn O'k'Urc'l 

T.iTinjaf'-'* T'laii'l. 21'', 2''i2. 

'I’a-v.iiiu'-rii .III, Un-i-l; I't tt inploof. 14.”. 
'Fav.' liiviT, 17. 

Ta-wa. I.‘i7. 

'F.i-w.in pnc:''»h, I.”.”*. 

'Fa_\ ina \ ilia::*'. .’'1. • 

pia I'iand. 212. 

T. 11 ’.Vkir. ''.o. 

6hay.in .’1 

Tt r'-.'ala » { M' M f>. 1 

T- rTiud. .“'ll* 

T- sliiu Ui\* r I"ii, l(i>. 

7 h.iln ..t- 'ifoltip. 1" 

Ki\‘ r, .!;»(► 

'I'h'TTit' T! >Tr.::i‘2. 
d iin, k.-'T." fa:;-.. ?);. 


1 i.ir.T. y\- a ,t. ;'.77. 
r h -linj-hj. M 'I', \\ 
fi. tur*'- . f 1.“' 

Ti‘ rra- i '.il . • tf - rr * 
Tdlv. Mr 22'‘ 


1 : I'tjsv mann- 

■TI-tla-iK.’ 


1 na, nla \’. ]< , .o;--* 

d itii a* a. Lik<'. :,\:x 
I r- il n*.- 


' f.in Ciinn, l»’»l. , 
Hr. 7'.>, ‘M, :».■». 


Toli.-n. W.idy, 71. 
d’i>l:oro ki\«‘r. Inailwat* r- < f. '.t7 
’i’olo A/im< ( '.itaTiK t'. 11. r. nil I d 
with \jau':ini and tin /aiiik.-t. i .'i 
riMV, o7iS. 

'Fomal ti ii«' flit. 

'Foiii.iiuni ti'iiiin.^-'tatiiin. In'.i. llo 
'Fonmro I-Iand. .'11'.). 

^ 'r<niiarn-<li)ko.*’ or '■Iia jnn;:-hi.u- [.a* 
tra\. Ik r.-, 1»(). 

TiH«nan-ha, I.ak*-. o7''. 
'F«M)t>>nkaii-Mntkiniro. I\ ak. <" lor r. 

iionifTi'd.itiiro. l.''N. 

^’"ru’ai him. Ku—iaii -.nrst’N in:^ paitn 
17:». 

'r.>rr« 212: Strait, rv of. 210 

'Fothoau r.u'.*, oo.*), 

'I’own". rapt . oriirinatAr fif tli> *• lah air 
tiatlic.' 220. 

'Fo\am i. 427. 

Tiaehoji. “ roue’ll ?o_do:i.” ofthf fii. k. 
‘r-'oe’iaphorj!. 10: ha^alf • f-nualnn 

of. :.i. 

Tr<i<f >})'/;//, 2.)0. 

TravollMi;C of J'tpiat 'rial Afri .i 

2.'> 1-2.74 

Tn nu nlivoro. Fo noral do'o. 400. 

“'FHIk'^ maik:5,'’ 07 unt- ; of tin* Maka- 
laka, 7 . 

'Friho:!. out«'a.'t. 

'Fnylod\t> ^ of I'to]. jny. 70 

'Frouhadonrs. hliml. of Manolniria. 1 *>7 
'Froiip. Mr. ,T . Journal of a Toui i t 
Japan, 12.7 < t at q. 

Tsiii-tine-kiau Villa" 0 , 14G. 

'F'‘U''>-lin Vdla"o. 147. 

T^« My, J. oMcct of bito cxa..' - 
r.itod. 1 1 . 2.”>. 

'F'lane-t'ziuu, Via- n-y. 1.7.7. 

'F'! 1 'I’-'W-U, 1.71. 

T-i-huan-lme Hill of S. a*r w.' 110 . 
T-'in-t in-Hw.iiie-ti. i'Uild riatln f.naf 
W..1I ..f k’liina. 1 10 
T-inedn* Kiv» r. 1.70. 

T'liur-'hi tai o ttl- itn nt. 1.77. 
'l'''in-nii-nii.:ij t- inplr. 1 lo. 

••T'lppa,” ti'liiTie -'•k'M’-. 11*1 
T-it-di ir, 171 : oity . t. 1 12 
T-m-hua-t lU, “ Hla; d . I .V-t- r.’ 171 . 
T'...n_:-!nie. or I’aimr '•ha!'!. 4ol 
'ibiieai, >t’ait '.f, 77. l. o 
T'/ar.iM-waTari. '.'O 
I 1 17 

'I -.Zi-i'-kari. 1 27. 

T-./i-ynn-ho Jiiy. r. 117. 
'Ft.ihnantin-Suyu. X t- - t > n-n-oniiMny 
tin- .7Tap of. )>y Mr. To iawiiv >.aun- 
d‘ I-. .71:; ,f 
Tnok'-r. Adiiural. 711. 

Tuo.,|.i.a Hlnu.l. 2I>. 2Jo 
In^ T>*«h"i. W’adv. 7 ' 
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*• I'liirw. iia,” 7^) 

Vu t-iri.i \ \- .1 7.1 I 111 

altitii |(' 

Tii-h.inu'-t'/i Hill, I’lT 

2I»> • \t- ii -if I * 

"7 ' 
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